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T 


HE  ancient  Gauls,  almoft  always  at  war  BOOK 

with  each  other,  had  no  other  intercourfe  ^ 


but  fuch  as  favao;e  nations,  whofe  wants   Ancient 

"  '  ^       revolu- 

are  always  few,  can  have  with  each  other.  Their  dons  of 
conneflions  abroad  were  ftill  more  circumfcribed.  -^^  F^nw! 
Some  navigators  from  Vannes  carried  earthen-ware 
to  Great  Britain,  where  they  bartered  it  for  dcgs, 
flaves,  tin,  and  furs.  Such  of  thefe  articles  as 
ihey  could  not  difpofe  of  at  home,  were  conveyed 
to  Marfeilles,  and  there  exchanged  for  wines, 
fluffs,  and  fpices,  which  w^ere  brought  thither  by 
traders  from  Italy  or  Greece. 

Vol.  11.        '  B  This 
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This  kind  of  traffic  was  not  carried  on  by  all 
the  Gauls.  It  appears  from  Ccefar's  account,  that 
the  hi  habitants  of  Belgia  had  prohibited  the  im- 
portation of  all  foreign  commodities,  as  tending 
to  corrupt  their  morals.  They  thought  their  own 
foil  fufficiently  fruitful  to  anfwer  all  their  wants. 
The  Celtic  and  Aquitanian  Gauls  were  not  fo 
flricl.  To  enable  them  to  pay  for  the  commodi- 
ties they  might  procure  from  the  Mediterranean, 
and  for  which  their  defire  was  continually  increa- 
fing,  they  had  recourfe  to  a  kind  of  labour  that 
had  never  before  occurred  to  them :  they  collected 
with  great  care  all  the  gold  dufl:  that  was  brought 
down  with  the  fand  along  the  flream  of  feveral  of 
their  rivers. 

Though  the  Romans  had  neither  a  turn  for 
trade,  nor  held  it  in  any  kind  of  eftimation,  it 
rieceffarily  increafed  in  Gaul,  after  they  had  fub- 
dued,  and  in  fome  meafure  civilized  it.  Sea-ports 
were  eftabliihed  at  Aries,  Narbonne,  Bourdeaux, 
and  other  places.  Magnificent  roads  were  every 
where  made,  the  ruins  of  which  we  flill  behold 
with  a{toniQ:ment.  Every  navigable  river  had  its 
company  of  merchants,  to  whom  considerable  pri- 
vileges were  granted.  Thefe  were  called  Nautes^ 
3nd  were  the  agents  and  fprings  of  a  general  circu- 
lation,- 

This  rilnig  fpirit  w^as  checked  by  the  inroads 
of  the  Franks  and  other  barbarous  nations ;  nor 
was  it  reftored  to  its  former  activity,  even  when 
thefe  robbers  had  eilabliflied  themfelves  in  their 
conquefls.      To  their  favage  fury  fucceeded   an 

unbounded 
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unbounded  paffion  for  wealth,  to  gratify  which^ 
they  had  recourfe  to  every  kind  of  opprefilon. 
Every  boac  that  came  to  a  town  was  to  pay  ^  duty 
for  entrance,  another  for  the  falitte,  a  third  for 
the  bridge,  a  fourth  for  approachirig  the  Ihore, 
a  fifth  for  anchorage,  a  hxth  for  leate  to  unload, 
and  a  feventh  for  ftore-room.  Land  carriages 
were  not  more  favourably  treated,  and  were  ex- 
pofed  to  the  infnfferable  tyranny  of  cuflom-roufe 
oiUcers,  who  were  difperfed  all  over  the  country. 
Thefe  exceiles  were  carried  fo  far,  that  fomerimes 
the  goods  brought  to  market  did  not  produce, 
enough  to  pay  the  expences  incurred  before  the 
fale  of  them.  A  total  difcouragement  Was  the  rie- 
ceiTary  confequence  of  fuch  enormities- 

Cloysters  foon  became  the  only  places  where 
induftry  prevailed,  and  manufactures  were  carried 
on.  The  monks  were  not  then  corrupted  by  idle-* 
nefs,  intrigue,  and  debauchery.  Ufeful  labours 
filled  up  the  vacancies  of  an  edifying  and  retired 
life.  The  mod  humble  and  robufl  of  them  fl-'ared 
the  toils  of  agriculture  with  their  fervants.  Thofe 
to  whom  nature  had  imparted  lefs  flrength,  or 
more  underflanding,  applied  themfelves  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  neglefted  and  abandoned  arts. 
All  of  them  in  filence  and  retirement  were  en- 
gaged in  the  fervice  of  their  country,  whofe  fub- 
ftance  their  fucceffors  have  inceffantly  devoured, 
and  difturbed  its  tranquillity. 

Dagobert  excited  the  fpirit  of  his  countrymen 
in  the  feventh  century.  Fairs  were  opened,  to 
which  the  Saxons  flocked  with  tin  and  lead  from 

B  2  England ; 
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England ;  the  Jews  with  jewels  and  gold  or  filver 
plate;  the  Schivonians  with  all  the  metals  of  the 
north  ;  traders  from  Lombardy,  Provence,  and 
Spain,  with  the  commodities  of  their  refpeclivc 
countries,  and  thofe  they  received  from  Africa, 
Egypt,  and  Syria ;  and  merchants  of  every  pro- 
vince in  the  kingdom,  with  whatever  their  foil 
and  their  induflry  afforded.  Unfortunately  this 
profperity  was  of  a  (hort  duration;  it  difappeared 
under  indolent  kings,  but  revived  under  Chap- 
lemagne. 

That  prince,  v^^ho  might  without  flattery  be 
ranked  with  the  greatefl  men  recorded  in  hiflory, 
had  he  not  been  fometimes  influenced  by  fangui- 
nary  fchemes  of  conqueft,  and  fullied  with  a61s  of 
perfecution  and  tyranny,  feemed  to  follow  the 
footfteps  of  thofe  firfl:  Romans,  v/ho  made  rural 
labours  a  relaxation  from  the  fatigues  of  war. 
He  applied  himfelf  to  the  care  of  his  valt  do- 
mains, with  that  clofenefs  and  ikill  which  would 
hardly  be  expe6led  from  the  mod  afliduous  man 
in  a  private  ftation.  All  the  great  men  of  the 
ftate  followed  his  example,  and  devoted  themfelves 
to  hufbandry,  and  to  thofe  arts  which  attend,  or 
are  immediately  connefled  with  it.  From  that 
period  the  French  had  plenty  of  their  own  pro- 
dudlions  to  barter,  and  could  with  great  eafe  make 
them  circulate  throughout  the  immenfe  empire^ 
which  was  then  fubjedl  to  their  dominion. 

So  flourilhing  a  fituation  prefented  a  freih 
allurement  to  the  Normans  to  indulge  the  incli- 
nation they  had  for  piracy.     Thofe  barbarians, 

accuftomed 
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accuftomed  to  feek  from  plunder  that  v/ealth  which   ^  ^_P  ^ 

their  foil  did  not  afford,  came  in  multitudes  out  of  ^ — l^ i 

their  inhofpitable  climate  in  queft  of  booty.  They 
attacked  all  the  fea-coafts  but  thofe  of  France, 
which  promifed  the  richefl  fpoil,  with  the  greatefl 
violence.  The  ravages  they  committed,  with  the 
cruelties  they  exercifed,  the  flames  they  kindled 
for  a  whole  century  in  thofe  fertile  provinces, 
cannot  be  remembered  without  horror.  During 
that  fatal  period  nothing  was  thought-of  but  how 
to  efcape  llavery  or  death.  There  was  no  com- 
munication between  the  feveral  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  confequently  no  trade. 

In  the  mean-time  the  nobles,  intruded  with  th^ 
adminiftration  of  the  provinces,  had  infenfibly 
made  themfelves  mafters  of  them,  and  had  found 
means  to  make  their  authority  hereditary.  They 
had  not,  indeed,  thrown  off  all  dependence  on 
the  head  of  the  empire;  but,  retaining  the  modeft 
appellation  of  valTals,  they  were  not  much  lefs 
formidable  to  the  ilate  than  the  kings  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  its  frontiers.  They  were  confirmed 
in  their  ufarpations  at  the  memorable  aera  when 
the  fceptre  was  removed  from  the  family  of  Char- 
lemagne to  that  of  the  Capets,  From  that  time 
there  were  no  longer  any  national  aifemblies, 
no  tribunals,  no  laws,  no  government.  In  that 
fatal  confufion,  the  fword  ufurped  the  place  of 
juftice,  and  the  free  citizens  were  forced  to  em- 
brace fervitude,  to  purchafe  the  proteciion  of  a 
chief  who  was  able  to  defend  them^ 

E  3  Coft^ 
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CoMM  RCE  could  not  poiTihly  flourlfli  when 
loaded  with  the  fhackles  of  fiavcry,  and  in  the 
midft  of  the  continual  diflurbances  occafioned  by 
the  moH  cruel  anarchy.  Indudry  is  the  child  of 
peace ;  nothing  deprefies  it  (o  much  as  fervitude. 
Genius  lanr>;ul{iie$  when  it  is  not  animated  by 
hope  and  emulation ;  and  neither  of  thefe  can  fub- 
fiil  where  there  is  po  property.  Nothing  is  a 
flronger  recommendation  of  liberty,  or  more  fully 
proves  the  rights  of  mankind,  than  the  impcffibi- 
lity  of  working  fuccefefully  to  enrich  barbarous 
mafters. 

Seve.ial  of  the  kings  of  France  entertained 
fome  idea  of  this  important  truth  ;  they  attempted 
to  abridge  the  power  of  thofe  petty  tyrants,  who, 
by  ruin'ng  their  unfortunate  vaffals,  kept  up  the 
calamities  of  the  monarchy.  St.  Lewis  was  the 
firfl  who  introduced  trade  into  the  fyflem  of  go- 
vernmenr.  Before  his  time  it  was  only  a  work  of 
chance  and  circumftances.  He  brought  it  under 
the  regulation  of  Hated  laws;  and  he  himfelf  drew 
up  ftaiqtes,  which  have  ferved  as  a  model  for 
|:hofe  that  have  fince  been  enabled. 

These  firfl  fteps  led  the  way  to  meafures  of 
greater  importance.  The  old  law,  which  forbad 
the  exportation  of  all  produ61ions  of  the  kingdom, 
was  ftill  in  force,  and  agriculture  was  difcouraged 
hy  this  abfurd  prohibition.  The  wife  monarch  re- 
moved thefe  fatal  impediments;  expelling,  not 
without  reafon,  that  a  free  exportation  would  re- 
{lore  to  the  nation  thofe  treafures  which  his  ina- 
prudent  expedition  into  Afia  had  lavifhed. 

Some 
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Some  polirical  events   feconded  thefe  falutary    Booic 
views.     Before  the  reign  of  St.  Lewis,  the  kings  j 

of  France  had  but  few  ports  on  the  ocean,  and 
none  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  northern  coafts 
were  divided  between  the  Counts  of  Flanders  and 
the  Dukes  oi  Burgundy,  Normandy,  and  Bretagne : 
the  reft  belonged  to  the  Engliili.  The  fouthern 
coafts  were  pofTelTed  by  the  Counts  of  Toulouie, 
and  the  Kings  of  Majorca,  Arragon,  and  Caftile. 
By  this  arrangement,  the  inland  provinces  had  lit- 
tle or  no  communication  with  the  foreign  markets. 
The  union  of  the  county  of  Touloufe  with  the 
crown  removed  this  great  obftacle,  at  leafl:  for  a 
part  of  the  French  territory. 

Philip,  the  fon  of  St.  Lewis,  defirous  of  im- 
proving the  advantages  of  this  union,  endea- 
voured to  draw  to  Niimes,  a  city  under  his  juril- 
didiion,  part  of  the  trade  carried  on  at  Montpel- 
lier,  which  belonged  to  the  king  of  Arragon.  The 
privileges  he  granted  produced  the  delired  effe£l; 
but  it  was  foon  found  to  be  an  ob]e£l  of  little  con- 
fequence.  The  Italians  fupplied  the  kingdom  with 
fpices,  perfumes,  filks,  and  all  the  rich  ftuffs  of 
the  Eaft.  The  arts  had  not  made  fuch  progrefs  in 
France  as  to  admit  of  the  manufad:ures  being  ufed 
in  exchange;  and  the  produce  of  agriculture  was 
not  fufficient  to  defray  fo  many  expences  of 
luxury.  A  trade  of  fuch  value  could  not  be  car- 
ried on  without  money,  and  there  was  but  little 
in  the  kingdom,  efpecially  fmce  the  Crufades ; 
though  France  was  not  fo  poor  as  mofl  of  the 
Qthef  European  nations. 

B  4  PhiliPj 
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Philip,  furnamed  The  Fair,  was  fenfible  of 
thefe  truths  ♦,  he  found  means  to  improve  agri- 
culture, fo  as  to  anfwer  the  demands  of  foreign 
importations;  and  ihefe  he  reduced,  by  eftablifhing 
new  manufactures,  and  improving  the  old  ones. 
Under  this  reign  the  miniilry  firft  undertook  to 
guide  the  hand  of  the  artift,  and  to  direcl  his 
labours.  The  breadth,  the  quality,  and  the  dref- 
fing  of  the  cloths  were  fixed  ;  the  exportation  of 
wool,  which  the  neighbouring  nations  came  to 
purchafe  in  order  to  manufa<n:ure  it,  was  prohi- 
bited, Thefe  were  the  beft  meafures  that  could 
be  taken  in  thofe  times  of  ignorance. 

Since  that  period  the  progrefs  of  the  arts  was 
proportioned  to  the  decay  of  feudal  tyranny.  The 
French,  however,  did  not  begin  to  form  their  tafle 
till  the  time  of  their  expeditions  into  Italy.  They 
were  dazzled  with  a  thoufand  new  objedls  that  pre- 
fented  themfelves  at  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Florence. 
The  ftriClnefs  obferved  by  Anne  of  Bretagne,  un- 
der the  reigns  of  Charles  VIII.  and  Lewis  XII.  at 
firfl  reftrained  the  conquerors  from  giving  full 
fcope  to  their  propenfity  for  imitation ;  but  no 
fooner  had  Francis  I.  invited  the  women  to  court, 
no  fooner  had  Catharine  of  Medicis  crolTed  the 
Alps,  than  the  great  afFe£led  an  elegance  unknown 
before  fince  the  firft  foundation  of  the  m.onarchy. 
The  whole  nation  was  led  by  this  alluring  ex- 
ample of  luxury,  and  the  improvement  of  the  ma- 
liufaCtures  was  the  natural  confequence, 

7  FjROAf 
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From  Henry  11.  to  Henry  IV.  the  civil  wars,  book 
the  unhappy  divifions  of  religion,  the  ignorance  *•  \'  * 
of  government,  the  fpirit  of  finance  which  began 
to  have  its  influence  in  the  council ;  the  barbarous 
and  devouring  avarice  of  men  in  bufmefs,  encou- 
raged by  the  proteclion  they  enjoyed  •,  all  thefe 
feveral  caufes  retarded  the  progrefs  of  induflry, 
but.  could  never  deftroy  it.  It  revived  with  freflx 
fplendour  under  the  frugal  adminiftration  of  Sully. 
It  was  almoft  extinguiihed  under  thofe  of  Richelieu 
and  Mazarine,  both  governed  by  the  farmers  of  the 
revenue ;  one  wholly  taken  up  with  his  ambition 
for  empire  and  his  fpirit  of  revenge,  the  other 
with  intrigue  and  plunder. 

No  king  of  France  had  ever  ferioufly  confidered   ^}^ 
the  advantages  that  might  accrue  from  a  trade  to   the  French 
India,  nor  had  the  emulation  of  the  French  been    injilfs.^^^ 
excited  by  the  luftre  which  other  nations  derived 
from  it.    They  confumed  more  eaftern  produ6lions 
than  any  other  nation ;    they  were  as  favourably 
fituated  for  procuring  them  at  the  firft  hand ;  and 
yet  they  were  content  to  pay  to  foreign  induflry 
what  their  own  might  as  w^U  have  partaken  of. 

Some  merchants  of  Rouen  had  ventured,  in- 
deed, in  1535,  upon  a  fmall  expedition  ;  but  Ge- 
nonville,  who  commanded  it,  met  with  violent 
(torms  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  cad  upon 
unknown  lands,  and  with  much  difficulty  got  back 
to  Europe. 

In  1 60 1  a  fociety  formed  in  Bretagne  fitted 
out  two  fiiips,  to  endeavour  to  get  a  fhare,  if 
pofliblc,  of  the  riches  of  the  Eaft,    which  the 

Portuguefe, 
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BOOK    portuguefe,  the  Englifli,  and  the  Darch,  w^re  con- 

« ^J tending  for.    Pyrard,  who  commanded  thefe  fhips, 

arrived  at  the  Maldi\'es,  and  did  not  return  to  his 
own  country  till  after  an  unfortunate  navigation  of 
ten  years. 

A  NEW  company,  headed  by  oneGirard,  a  n^ti^^'^ 
of  Flanders,  fitted  ouc  f.me  (liips  from  Normandy 
for  the  ifland  of  Java^  in  i6";f^  and  1619.  They 
returned  with  cargoes  fuffici'-iit  to  indemnify  the 
adventurers,  but  not  enough  to  encourage  them  to 
any  frefli  undertakings. 

Captain  Reginon,  upon  the  expiration  of  this 
fruitlefs  grant  in  1633,  prevailed  upon  fome  mer- 
chants of  Dieppe,  two  years  after,  to  enter  upon 
a  track  which  might  be  productive  of  great  riches, 
if  properly  purfued.  Fortune  baffled  the  endea* 
vours  of  the  new  adventurers.  The  only  advan- 
tage gained  by  thefe  repeated  expeditions,  was 
the  high  opinion  that  was  conceived  of  the  illand 
of  Madagafcar^  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe  in 
1506. 

This  gave  rife  to  a  company  in  16^42,   which 

was  to  make  a  confiderable  fettlement  on  that  iiland, 

to  fecure  to  their  fliips  the  necelTary  re^refhments 

for  failing  further. 

ofdie"'^^*^        UroN  a  furvey  of  the  iiland,   it  was  found  t5 

French  on    be  fituatcd  aloDg  the  eadern  coafl   of  Africa ;  it 

car.  Dc-'     was  three   hundred    and   thirty-fix    leagues  long, 

fcripnonof  .^^^  q^q  hundrcd  and  twenty  broad  in  the  wideft 

thatlfiand.  ■'  •  r 

part,  and  about  eight  hundred  in  circumference. 
By  whatever  wind  a  fhip  is  brought  there,  nothing 
but  dreary  and  barren  fands  are  to  be  feen  j  but 

at 
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at  a  greater  diflance  from  the  Ihore  the  foil  Is  ^  ^  o  k: 
fometimes  black,  fometimes  reddldi,  moil:ly  fruit- 
ful, and  every  where  watered  by  a  great  number 
of  rivers.  Vegetation  is  here  very  quick  ;  the  foil 
requires  little  labour,  and  naturally  produces  rice, 
potatoes,  bananas,  pine-apples,  indigo,  hemp,  cot- 
ton, iiik,  fugar,  palm-trees,  cocoa-trees,  orange- 
trees,  gum-trees,  and  timber  fit  for  building,  and 
for  every  ufe.  The  padures  are  excellent,  and 
are  covered  with  oxen  of  the  largeft  kind^  and 
Iheep  exadily  refembling  thofe  of  Barbary. 

The  ifland  of  Madagafcar  is  divided  into  a  great 
many  provinces ;  each  of  them  has  a  chief  called 
pian,  which  anfwers  to  the  v.'ord  Lord.  All  the 
enfigns  of  his  dignity  are  his  flaves  and  his  flocks, 
His  place  is  hereditary ;  but,  in  default  of  heirs, 
it  devolves  upon  the  oldefl:  of  his  delegates.  His 
council  is  compofed  of  fome  magiilrates  whom  he 
makes  choice  of ;  and  the  reft,  which  is  the 
greateft  number,  refide  in  the  villages,  to  pieferve 
peace,  and  adminifter  juftice.  lie  can  neither  de- 
clare war  without  their  confent,  nor  fupport  \t 
without  the  voluntary  contribution  and  acStual 
aififtance  of  his  people. 

Such  is  the  general  form  of  government  in  the 
iiland ;  the  province  of  AnofTi  alone  differs  from 
it,  having  been  polTefTed  by  the  Arabs  for  feveral 
centuries  paft.  Though  few  in  number,  they  foon 
became  the  ftrongeft,  and  divided  the  country 
into  twenty-two  diftri(5ls,  each  of  which  had  a 
ruler  of  their  own  nation,  to  whom  they  gave  the 
J^^ame  of  Boandriarii  or  defcendanc  of  Abraham. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  petty  fovereigns  are  continually  at  war  with 
each  other,  but  never  fail  to  unite  againfl  the 
other  princes  of  Madagafcar,  who  hold  them  in 
deteftation,  as  being  foreigners  and  ufurpers.  This 
is  of  all  the  iQand  that  part  which  is  the  mod 
deftitute  of  morals,  a<5tivity,  induflry,  and  bra- 
very, becaufe  it  is  the  only  one  where  there  is  no 
liberty. 

Some  of  the  French  fettled  at  Fort  Dauphin,  in 
the  country  of  Anoili,  have  lately  in  their  excur- 
fions  difcovered  a  new  race  of  men,  called  Kimos, 
the  tallefi;  of  whom  are  not  above  four  feet  high. 
They  inhabit  about  forty  villages  in  the  interior 
parts,  towards  the  north-wefl  of  the  ifland.  They 
are  faid  to  be  more  mifchievous  than  their  neigh- 
bours, and,  what  appears  very  extraordinary, 
not  fo  cowardly.  They  never  flir  out  of  their 
mountains,  nor  fuffer  any  one  to  penetrate  into 
them. 

The  other  inhabitants  of  Madagafcar  are  tall, 
nimble,  and  have  a  haughty  appearance.  They 
will  malk  a  deep  delign,  or  a  flrong  pailion,  under 
a  fmiling  face,  as  artfully  as  any  knave  in  a  civi- 
lized nation.  They  are  ignorant  of  the  origin  of 
their  laws,  but  obferve  them  with  great  exadnefs. 
The  old  men,  who  are  intruded  with  the  care  of 
enforcing  them,  never  take  any  fee  for  the  trial 
of  a  criminal,  and  think  themfelves  fufficiently 
rewarded  if  they  can  rid  their  country  of  a  male- 
fadtor.  In  civil  caufes  the  parties  bring  them  fo 
many  head  of  cattle,  in  proportion  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  affair. 

The 
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The  offence  that  is  moil  frequently  brought  book 
before  thefe  masjiflrates  is  theft.  Notwithlland-  l  '  . 
ing  the  cuftom  of  boring  the  hand  of  the  perfon 
convicted  of  this  crime,  the  propenfity  to  theft 
prevails  univerfally.  The  inhabitants,  ever  afraid 
of  their  property,  live  in  continual  miftruft  of 
each  other.  For  their  mutual  fecurity,  they  feal 
their  engagements  with  the  moil  folemn  oaths. 
They  are  fo  accuilomed  to  thefe  form.alities,  that 
they  pradlife  them  even  when  they  have  any  tranf- 
a^lions  with  Europeans.  On  thefe  important  occa- 
fions,  he  who  reprefents  the  nation  puts  into  a 
veiTel,  filled  with  brandy,  fome  gold,  filver,  gun- 
flint,  if  poiTible  fome  of  the  dull  of  the  tomb  of 
his  anceflors,  and  frequendy  blood,  which,  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancient  Scythians,  the  parties 
draw  out  of  their  own  arms  by  incifion.  During 
thefe  preparatives,  their  weapons  are  laid  on  the 
ground  in  the  form  of  a  crofs.  Soon  after,  both 
parties  take  them  up,  and  hold  them  with  the 
point  in  the  cup,  conilantly  ilirring  the  contents 
till  the  agreement  is  made.  Then  the  contracting 
parties,  the  witnelTes,  and  the  fpe6tators,  all  drink 
out  of  the  cup  till  it  is  empty ;  after  which  they 
embrace  and  retire. 

Religious  principles  do  not  reftrain  the  peo- 
ple of  Madagafcar  from  adls  of  injuitice.  Though 
in  general  they  admit  the  prevailing  dodrine  of 
the  two  principles,  they  have  but  a  confufed 
notion  of  it,  nor  have  they  any  form  of  worftiip 
whatever.  Notwithilanding  this  indiiference  for 
religion,  they  are  addided  to  every  kind  of  fuper- 

ilition. 
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BOOK     flition.    In  their  uncouth  notions  of  aftrology  they 
t      ' '    J    neither  fee,  nor  imagine,  any  thing  which  they  do 
not  conned  with  futurity. 

Th.:  inofl  dangerous  of  all  their  prejudices  is, 
doubtlefs,  the  diftindion  between  lucky  and  un- 
lucky days.  They  inhumanely  put  to  death  all 
children  born  on  the  unlucky  day.  This  deflruc- 
tive  principle  is  one  caufe  among  many  others 
which  prevents  the  population  of  this  country. 

Those  who  do  not  fall  vidlims  to  this  cruel  fu- 
peritition  are  generally  circumcifed  at  the  age  of 
two  years,  or  twenty  four  moons>  as  they  exprefs 
it.  The  ceremony  is  performed  with  all  poflible 
folemnity.  While  the  operation  is  performing, 
one' of  the  child's  parents  holds  a  cup  under  the 
facred  knife;  and  the  mou.  dlftinguifiied  of  the 
uncles  fwallows  the  part  of  the  prepuce  that  has 
been  cut  off.  The  reft  of  the  family,  and  the  by- 
flanders,  dip  a  f  nger  into  the  blood,  and  tade  it. 
Thefe  lingular  mylteries  are  concluded  with  felli- 
vity,  dancing,  and  pleafures  of  all  kinds. 

The  people  of  Madaeafcar  never  receive  any 
kind  of  education,  and  marry  as  foon  as  they  attain 
to  the  lliate  of  manhood,  A  man  of  the  lower  clafs, 
even  a  Have,  takes  as  many  wives  as  he  pleafes, 
or  as  many  as  he  can  find.  Perfous  in  higher 
ftations  h?.ve  b":t  one  lawful  wife ;  but  in  order  to 
vary  their  pleafures  they  keep  concubines.  They 
all  put  away  their  wives  whenever  they  diilike 
them ;  and  both  parties  are  at  full  liberty  to  marry 
again,  or  to  remain  fingle. 

5  The 
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The  people  oF  Madagafcar  lead  an  idle  and  dlf-  book 
folute  life,  and  feldom  arrive  at  old  age.  An  un-  <^-^.'.,^ 
wholefome  climate,  bad  food,  conftant  debauchery, 
the  want  of  proper  affiftance,  together  with  other 
caufes,  concur  to  haften  their  end.  When  a  man 
dies,  the  whole  neighbourhood  is  apprized  of  it  by 
lamentations,  expreifed  in  one  continued  mournful 
drain.  The  relations  meet,  and  partake  of  the 
mod  profufe  entertainments,  whilft  the  moft  affec- 
tionate of  the  flaves  keeps  alking  the  deceafed, 
**  What  could  induce  him  to  quit  all  that  was 
dear  to  him."  After  eight  days  the  corpfe  is 
buried  with  the  choiceH:  jewels  of  the  deceafed, 
who  is  not  even  then  forgotten.  The  refpecl  for 
anceilors  is  incredible  in  thofe  barbarous  regions. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  to  fee  men  of  all  ages 
weep  over  the  tombs  of  their  fathers,  and  aik  their 
advice  in  the  moft  important  occurrences  of  life. 

The  common  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mada- 
gafcar is  rice,  which  multiplies  a  hundred  fold, 
though  no  pains  are  taken  in  cultivating  it.  Their 
drink  is  a  kind  of  mead,  and  wine  made  with  fugar 
and  banana.  Their  greatefl  finery  is  a  pagne  over 
iheir  (boulders,  and  another  round  their  waift, 

Madagascar  had  been  vifited  by  the  Portu- 
guefe,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Englifh ;  who  had 
defpifed  it,  finding  none  of  thofe  obje<5LS  which 
brought  them  to  the  Eafl.  The  French,  who 
feemed  to  have  no  determinate  abject  in  view, 
fpent  that  capital  they  had  referved  for  the  pur-- 
pofe  of  trade,  in  fubduing  the  ifland.  They 
found  feme  gold  fcattered  in  one  corner  of  it,  and 

directly 
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dire(Sl:ly  concluded  there  mufl:  be  gold  mines,  never 
fufpe^ling  that  this  metal,  the  quantity  of  which 
was  continually  decreafing,  might  have  been  brought 
thither  by  the  Arabs.  They  were  punifhed  for 
their  greedinefs,  by  the  lofs  of  their  whole  flock. 
At  the  expiration  of  their  grant  they  had  nothing 
left  but  a  few  tenements,  fituated  in  five  or  fix 
different  parts  of  the  coafl,  built  of  boards  covered 
with  leaves,  furrounded  with  flakes,  and  decorated 
with  the  pompous  name  of  forts,  becaufe  they 
mounted  a  few  bad  pieces  of  cannon.  Their  de- 
fenders were  reduced  to  about  a  hundred  robbers, 
who  by  their  cruelties  daily  increafed  the  hatred 
conceived  againfl  their  nation.  The  whole  of 
their  conquefls  amounted  to  a  few  fmall  diflri6ls, 
forfaken  by  the  natives ;  and  fome  few  larger  ones, 
from  whence  they  forcibly  extorted  a  tribute  of 
provifions. 

Marshal  de  la  Meilleraie  feized  upon  thefe 
ruins,  and  conceived  the  projefl  of  refloring  this 
ill-condu£led  undertaking  for  his  own  private 
emolument.  He  had  fo  litde  fuccefs,  that  his  pro- 
perty fold  but  for  20,000  livres  *,  which  was 
full  as  much  as  it  was  worth. 

At  lafl,  in  1 664,  Colbert  prefented  Lewis  XIV. 
a  plan  for  an  Eafl  India  Company.  Agriculture 
was  then  fo  flourifhing  in  France,  and  induflry  fo 
animated,  that  this  branch  of  commerce  feemed 
to  be  needlefs.  The  minider  was  of  a  different 
opinion ;  he  forefaw  that  the  other  European  na- 

*87sl. 
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Lions  would  follow  his  example,  and  fet  up  manu-  ^  ^^  ^^ 
fadures  of  their  own,  and  would  alfo  have  another  ^  ^'  i 
advantage  over  them  by  their  connections  in  the 
Eall  Indies.  This  was  coniidered  as  an  indance  of 
deep  penetration,  and  an  Eafl:  India  company  was 
accordingly  created,  veiled  v^^ith  all  the  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  company.  Col- 
bert went  fiill  further ;  and,  conlidering  that  in 
order  to  carry  on  great  commercial  undertakings 
there  mull  alvvays  be  a  certain  confidence  in  re- 
publics, which  cannot  be  expe^ed  in  monarchies^' 
had  recourfe  to  every  expedient  that  could  pro- 
dtice  it. 

A  CHARTER  was  granted  for  fifty  years,  that 
the  company  might  be  encouraged  to  form  great 
fcttleiHents,  with  a  profpe^l  of  reaping  the  fruits 
of  them. 

All  foreigners  advancing  20,000  livres  *  were 
tD  be  deemed  Frenchmen,  without  being  natura- 
lized. 

On  the  like  terms,  officers,  whatever  corps 
they  belonged  to,  were  allowed  leave  of  abfence, 
Wirhout  forfeiting  the  rights  of  their  pofl,  or 
their  pay. 

"Whatever  was  wanted  for  the  building,  equip- 
ilient  or  vi£lua}ling  of  the  Ihips,  was  to  be  entered 
duty-free,  and  be  exempt  fro'm  a:ll  duties  to  the 
admiralty. 

The  go'vernment  engaged  to  pav  fifty  livres  f 
|)er  ton  for  itll   goods  exported  from  France  ta 

*  S75I.  t  2I.  3s.   9d. 
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BOOK    India,  and  feventy-five  livres  *  for  every  ton  ira- 
1     ^'    i    ported  from  thence. 

The  government  entered  into  engagements,  to 
defend  the  fettlements  of  the  company  with  a  fuf- 
fieient  military  force,  and  to  convoy  their  outward 
and  homeward  bound  (hips,  with  as  ftrong  a  fqua- 
dron  as  exigencies  fhould  require. 

The  reigning  paffion  of  the  nation  was  made 
fubfervient  to  this  eftabhfhment.  Hereditary  titles 
and  honours  were  promifed  to  fuch  as  fhould  dif- 
tinguifli  themfelves  in  the  fervice  of  the  company. 

As  trade  was  yet  in  its  infancy  in  France,  and 
was  unable  to  furnifli  the  fifteen  millions  f  that 
were  to  conftitute  the  flock  of  the  new  fociety, 
the  miniftry  engaged  to  lend  as  far  as  three  mil- 
lions I,  The  nobles,  the  magiftrates,  all  orders  of 
men,  were  invited  to  (hare  the  reft.  The  nation, 
proud  to  pleafe  their  king,  who  had  not  yet  crufhed 
them  with  the  weight  of  his  falfe  greatnefs,  came 
-into  the  propofal  with  great  eagernefs. 

The  perfifting  in  the  refolution  of  forming  a 
fettlement  at  Madagafcar  deprived  the  company 
of  the  benefit  of  the  firft  voyage.  They  were  at 
length  obliged  to  relinquifb  that  ifland,  whofe 
favage  and  unconquerable  inhabitants  could  not  be 
reconciled  either  to  the  commodities,  the  worihip, 
or  the  manners  of  Europe. 

At  that  period  it  was,  that  the  company's  (hips 
began  to  fail  direfily  to  India.  By  the  intrigues 
of  Marcara,  a  native  of  Ifpahan,  but  in  the 
French  interefl,  .they  obtained  leave  to  eftabliih 

*'3l.  5fi.  7d.  I  t  Above  656,2ooL  |  131,250!. 
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fa£lories  on  feveral    places   on  the  coaft  of  the   book 
peninfula.    They  even  attempted  to  fecure  a  fliare   v     ,^ '   ;* 
of  the  Japan  trade.     Colbert  offered  to  fend  none 
but  proteftants;  but  by  the  artifices  of  the  Dutch, 
the  French   were   denied   an    entrance   into   that 
empire,   as  the  Englifli  had  been  before^ 

SuRAT  had  been  pitched  upon  for  the  center  of  J^-^ 
all  the  buiinefs  which  the  company  was  to  carry   make 
on  in  thofe  parts*     It  was  from  that  capital   of  ^e!i?eVaf 
Guzarat  that  all  orders  were  to  be  iiiued  for  the   dieutraae. 
inferior  fettlements.     Thither  all  goods   deilined 
for  Europe  were  to  be  brought. 

Guzarat  forms  a  peninfula  between  the  Indus   4-^^,°.^"?' 
and  Malabar.    It  is  about  one  hundred  and  fixty   mous  city, 
miles  in  length,  and  much  the  fame  in  breadth.   J>rov?nce^ 
It  is  feparated  from  the  kinedom  of  Aefa  bv  the   ptGuzarat 

-__  _.  ,  ^  J.       .        m  which 

mountains  or  Marva.  It  rams  there  mceuLmtly  k  is  luua- 
from  June  to  September ;  at  all  other  times  the  ^'^^' 
fky  is  fo  clear,  that  fcarce  a  cloud  is  to  be  feen. 
The  burning  heat  of  the  fUn,  however,  is  happily 
tempered  by  refrefhing  dews,  which  cool  the  air 
and  moiflen  the  ground.  The  richnefs  of  a  foil 
abounding  in  corn,  rice,  fugar,  cotton,  cattle, 
game,  fruits  of  all  kinds  continually  fucceeding 
each  other,  added  to  a  variety  of  important  manu- 
fadlures,  was  fuiEcient  for  the  happinefs  of  the 
inhabitants;  when,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century,  ftrangers  came  and  introduced  new  branches 
of  induftry  among  them. 

Some  Perfians,   who  Were  perfecuted  for  their* 

opinions  by  the  Saracens  their  conquerors,  took 

refuge  in  the  iOe  of  Ormus,  whence  they  failed 

C  2  fomel 
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BOOK  foj-ne  time  afrer  for  India,  and  landed  at  Dia. 
« — ^ — >  In  this  afylum  they  continued  only  nineteen  years, 
and  then  embarked  again.  They  were  driven  by 
the  winds  upon  a  pleafant  diore  between  Daman 
and  Ba^aim.  The  prince  who  governed  that  coun- 
try confented  to  receive  them  as  his  fubjecffs,  on 
condition  that  they  fliould  reveal  the  myfteries  of 
their  belief,  that  they  ihould  lay  dov/n  their  arms, 
that  they  (hould  fpeak  the  Indian  language,  that 
their  women  Hiould  go  abroad  unveiled,  and  that 
they  fhould  celebrate  their  nuptials  at  the  clofe  of 
the  evening,,  according  to  the  cuilcm  of  the  coun-. 
try.  As  thefe  ilipulations  contained  nothing  re- 
pugnant to  their  reh"gious  notions,  the  people 
who  fied  there  for  protection  agreed  to  them.  A 
piece  of  ground  was  allotted  thera,  where  they 
built  a  town,  whence  they  foon  fpread  further  up 
the  country. 

A  HABIT  of  labour  happily  contracted  by  necef- 
fity  had  made  both  the  lands  and  the  raanufadures 
profper  in  their  hands.  They  were  fo  v/ife  as  not 
to  interfere  with  government  or  war,  and  enjoyed 
a  profound  tranauillity  in  tlie  midu  of  ail  the 
revolutions  that  happened  from  time  to  time.  In 
confequence  of  this  circumfpeciion,  and  of  the 
aHiuence  in  which  they  lived,  they  multiplied  very 
fafl.  They  always  remained  a  feparate  people,  dif- 
•  tinguifiied  by  the  name  of  Parfes,  never  inter-mar- 
rying with  the  Indians,  and  adhering  to  the  princi- 
ples which  had  cccafioned  their  baniihment.  Their 
tenets  were  thofe  of  Zoroader,  fomewhat  altered  by 
time, ignorance,  and  ihc  rapacioufnefs  of  the  priefts. 

Ths 
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The  profperity  of  Guzarar,  partly  owing  to 
the  exiled  Perfians,  excited  the  ambition  cf  t'-vo 
formidable  powers.  V/hilft  the  Portiiguefe  annoyed 
it  en  the  iide  of  the  fea  by  the  ravages  they  com- 
mitted, by  the  victories  they  gained,  and  by  the 
conquefl  of  Diu,  judly  edeemed  the  bulv/ark  of 
the  kingdom;  the  Mogiils,  already  mailers  of  the 
north  of  India,  and  eager  to  advance  towards  the 
fouthern  parts  where  trade  and  riches  were  to  be 
found,    threatened  it  from  the  continent. 

Badur,  a  Patan  by  birth,  who  then  reigned 
over  Guzarat,  faw  how  impoiTible  it  would  be  for 
him  at  once  to  with  (land  iwo  fnch  enemies,  both 
bent  upon  his  deflruf^ion.  He  thought  he  had 
lefs  to  fear  from  a  people  whofe  forces  were  fepa- 
rated  from  their  dominions  by  immenfe  f^as,  than 
from  a  nation  firmly  fettled  on  the  frontiers  of  his 
provinces.  This  conlideration  made  him  deter- 
mine to  be  reconciled  with  the  Portuguefe.  The 
conceiTions  he  made  induced  them  to  join  with 
him  againfl'  Aikbar,  whofe  aftivity  and  courage 
they  dreaded  little  lefs  than  he  did. 

This  alliance  difconcerted  men  who  thought 
they  had  only  Indians  to  deal  with.  They  could 
not  think  of  engaging  with  Europeans,  who  were 
reputed  invincible.  The  natives,  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  confternation  into  which  thefe  conque- 
rors had  thrown  them,,  reprcfented  them  to  the 
Mogul  foldiers  as  men  come  down  from  heaven, 
or  rifen  from  the  waters,  of  a  fpecies  infinitely 
fiiperior  to  the  Afiatics,  and  far  furpaliing  thera 
in  valour,  genius,  and  knowledge.  The  army, 
C  3  fcized 
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felzed  with  a  panic,  was  urging  the  generals  to 
march  back  to  Delhi,  when  Akbar,  convinced  that 
a  prince  who  undertakes  a  great  conquefl:  muft 
command  his  own  troops,  hadened  to  his  camp* 
lie  did  not  hefitate  to  promife  his  troops  that 
they  Ihould  fubdue  a  people  enervated  by  luxury, 
riches,  pleafures,  and  the  heat  of  the  climate  ; 
and  that  the  glory  of  purging  Afia  of  that  hand- 
ful of  banditti  was  refer ved  for  them.  The  army, 
thus  encouraged,  expreffed  their  fatisfadlion,  and 
marched  on  with  confidence.  They  foon  came 
to  an  engagement ;  the  Portuguefe,  ill  feconded 
by  their  allies,  were  furrounded  and  cut  to  pieces. 
Padur  fled,  and  never  returned.  All  the  cities 
of  Guzarat  haftened  to  open  their  gates  to  the 
conqueror.  This  fine  kingdom  in  1565  became 
a  province  of  that  vail  empire  which  was  foon  to 
fubdue  all  Indoilan. 

Under  the  Mogul  government,  which  was 
then  in  its  full  glory,  Guzarat  enjoyed  more 
tranquillity  than  before.  The  manufaflures  w^ere 
multiplied  at  Cambaya,  Amadabat,  Broitfchia, 
and  feveral  other  places.  New  ones  were  fet  up 
in  thofe  towns  which  were  yet  unacquainted  with 
this  branch  of  induflry.  The  culture  of  lands 
was  improved,  and  their  productions  increafed. 
That  part  of  Malabar  which  borders  upon  Gu- 
zarat, long  lince  tired  of  the  impofitions  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe, brought  their  linen  cloths  thither.  The 
goods  manufa6lured  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus 
were  likewife  fent  to  this  country,  as  they  could 
not  conveniently  be  conveyed  down  the  river,  the 

llream 
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ftream  being  too  rapid  above  to  land  them,   and    ^  ^^  ^ 
belo'.v  the  waters  difcharging  Into  the  fea  by  fo    v   ^^...^ 
many  channels,  that  they  are  in  a  manner  lofl  in 
the  fands. 

All  thefe  riches  centered  at  Surat,  whkrh  (lands 
on  the  river  Tapta,  a  few  miles  from  the  ocean. 
This  city  was  indebted  for  this  advantage  to  a 
fort,  which  protected  the  merchants,  and  to  its 
harbour,  the  bed  on  that  coafl,  though  not  an 
excellent  one.  The  Moguls,  who  had  then  no 
other  maritime  town,  drew  all  their  articles  of 
luxury  from  thence ;  and  the  Europeans,  who  had 
not  at  that  time  any  of  the  great  fettlements 
they  have  iince  made  at  Bengal  and  on  the  coafl 
of  Coromandel,  bought  mod  of  their  Indian 
commodities  at  that  place.  They  were  all  col- 
le£led  there,  as  the  people  of  Surat  had  taken 
care  to  procure  a  navy  fuperior  to  that  of  their 
neighbours. 

Their  fliips,  which  were  exceedingly  durable, 
were  motliy  of  a  thoufand  or  twelve  hundred  tons 
burthen.  They  were  built  of  a  very  flrong  wood 
called  Teak.  Inilead  of  launching  them  with  a 
coftly  apparatus  and  complicated  engines,  they  let 
the  tide  inta  the  dock,  and  it  fet  them  afloat. 
The  cordage  was  made  of  the  bark  of  the  cocoa- 
tree;  it  was  rougher  and  lefs  pliable  than  ours, 
but  at  lead  as  flrong.  Their  cotton  fails  were 
neither  fo  flrong  nor  fo  lading  as  our  hempen 
ones,  but  more  pliable  and  lefs  apt  to  be  torn, 
Indead  of  pitch,  they  made  ufe  of  the  gum  of  a 
tree  called  Daraar;^  which  was,  perhaps,  prefer- 
C  4  able» 
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able.  The  ilvill  of  their  officers,  though  but  mcn 
derate,  was  fufficicnt  for  the  Teas  and  the  feafons 
in  which  they  failed.  As  to  their  failors,  called 
Lafcars,  the  Europeans  have  foniid  them  fer vice- 
able  in  their  voyages  from  one  part  of  India  to 
another.  They  have  even  been  employed  fuccefs- 
fully  in  bringing  home  into  our  (lormy  latitude^ 
fuch  (hips  as  had  loil  their  crews. 

So  many  united  advantages  had  brought  to 
Surat  a  great  concourfe  of  Moguls,  Indians,  Per- 
fians,  Arabs,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  Europeans. 
We  hardly  fufpecled  that  commerce  was  founded 
on  any  certain  principles,  while  thefe  principles 
were  already  known  and  practifed  in  this  part  cf 
Afia.  The  value  of  money  was  very  low,  and  it 
was  eafily  obtained;  and  bills  of  exchange  might 
be  had  for  every  market  in  India.  Infurances  for 
the  mofl  diftant  navigations  were  very  common. 
Such  was  the  honeily  of  thefe  traders,  that  bags 
cf  money,  ticketed  and  fealed  by  the  bankers, 
v/ould  circulate  for  years,  without  ever  being 
counted  or  weighed.  Fortunes  w^ere  proportion- 
able to  the  facility  with  which  they  were  to  be 
acquired  by  trade.  Thofe  of  five  or  fix  millions  * 
were  not  uncommon,  and  fome  were  even  more 
confiderable. 

These  fortunes  v/ere  mxoilly  polfelTed  by  the 
Banians,  a  fet  of  traders  who  were  noted  for  their 
honefty.  A  few  moments  v/ere  fuiriicient  for  them. 
to  traofa^t  the  u.ofl:  important  buOnefs.  In  the 
inoil  intricate  difcufiions,  they  preferved  an  even- 

*  About  ^40,000 1.  on.  an  average. 

■  ■   ■  '    ■  nc^fs 
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nefs  of  temper  and  a  politenefs  which  can  hardly    ^  ^^  ^ 
^DC  conceived.  v      ^  .  f 

TjaEiR  children,  who  affifled  at  all  bargainSj 
were  early  trained  up  to  this  gentlenefs  of  man- 
ners. Upon  the  firfl  dawning  of  reafon,  they 
Were  initiated  into  all  the  myfteries  of  trade.  It 
Was  a  common  thing  to  fee  a  child,  of  ten  or 
twelve  years  old,  able  to  fupply  his  father's  place. 
What  a  contrafl,  what  a  diilance,  between  this  and 
the  education  of  our  children  ,•  and  yet,  what  a 
difference  between  the  attainments  of  the  Indians 
and  the  progrefs  of  our  knowledge ! 

Such  of  the  Banians  as  had  AbylTmian  Haves, 
and  very  few  of  thefe  good-natured  men  had  any, 
treated  them  with  fuch  humanity  as  mud  appear 
very  fingular  to  us.  They  brou^^^it  them  up  as  if 
they  had  been  of  their  own  family,  trained  them 
to  bufinefs,  advanced  them  money  to  enable  them 
to  trade  for  themfelves,  and  not  only  fuffired  them. 
to  enjoy  the  profits,  but  even  allowed  them  to  dif- 
pofe  of  them  in  favour  of  their  defcendents,  if  they 
had  any. 

The  expences  of  the  Banians  were  not  propor- 
tioned to  their  fortunes.  As  they  were  reilrained 
by  the  principles  of  their  religion  from  eaiing 
meat  or  drinking  ftrong  liquors,  they  lived  upon 
fruits,  and  a  fev/  plain  diihes.  They  never  de- 
parted from  this  frugality  but  upon  the  fettle- 
ment  of  their  children.  On  this  fmgle  occafion, 
no  expeuce  was  fpared  for  the  entertainment,  op 
for  the  mufic,  dancing,  and  firev/orks.  Their 
whole  ambition  was  to  tell  how  much  the  wed- 
ding 
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ding  had  cofl.  Sometimes  it  amounted  to  a  hun- 
dred thoufand  crowns  f . 

Even  their  women  had  a  tafle  for  this  fnnplicity 
of  manners.  All  their  glory  confided  in  pleafmg 
their  hufbands.  Perhaps,  the  great  veneration 
in  which  they  held  the  nuptial  tie  arofe  from 
the  cuflom  of  marrying  them  in  their  earlieft  in- 
fancy. That  fentiraent  was  in  their  opinion  the 
mofl  facred  part  of  their  religion.  They  never 
did  allow  themfelves  the  lead  converfation  with 
Grangers.  Lefs  referve  would  not  have  fatisfied 
thdr  hufDands,  who  could  not  hear  without 
aftoniiliment  of  the  familiarity  that  prevailed 
between  the  two  fexes  in  Europe.  When  they 
were  told  that  this  freedom  was  attended  with  no 
ill  confequence,  they  were  not  convinced  ;  but 
fnook  their  heads,  and  anfvvered  by  one  of  their 
proverbs,  which  fignities,  That  if  you  bring  butter 
too  near  the  fire,  you  can  hardly  keep  it  from  melting. 

Excepting  the  Moguls,  who  were  in  poffeffion 
of  all  places  under  the  governraenr,  were  very  ex- 
travagant in  their  flables,  their  baths,  and  their 
feraglios,  and  ran  into  every  kind  of  indulgence 
to  drown  the  fenfe  of  defpotifm  under  which  they 
lived  ;  all  the  merchants  of  Surat  conformed  to 
the  frugality  of  the  Banians,  as  far  as  the  dif- 
ference of  religion  would  admit.  Their  greateft 
expence  was  the  decorating  of  their  houfes. 

These  were  contrived  in  the  bed  nianner  to 
guard  againd  the  heat  of  the  cliniate.  The  out- 
fide  walls  were  covered  with  beautiful  wainfcot? 
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ing,  and  the  infide  ones,  as  well  as  the  ciellngs,  book 
inlaid  with  porcelain.  The  panes  of  their  windows  v — ^ — ^ 
were  Ihell  or  mother  of  pearl,  which  tempered  the 
glare  of  the  fun  without  too  much  obftruding  the 
light.  The  apartments  were  neatly  difpofed  and 
furniihed,  fuitably  to  the  cuftoms  of  the  country, 
and  one  of  the  rooms  was  diftinguifhed  from  the 
reft  by  a  fountain  of  water  fpouting  up  from  a 
marble  bafon,  whofe  gentle  murmurs  invited  the 
company  to  foft  llumbers. 

During  their  repofe,  the  common  indulgence 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Surat  was  to  flretch  them- 
felves  upon  a  fopha,  where  they  were  rubbed  by 
men  of  fmgular  dexterity,  or  rather  kneaded,  if 
we  may  be  allowed  the  exprefiion^  like  dough. 
The  neceffity  of  promoting  the  circulation  of  the 
fluids,  too  often  retarded  by  the  beat  of  the 
climate,  firft  fuggefted  the  notion  of  this  exercife, 
which  affords  them  an  infinite  variety  of  delightful 
fenfations.  They  fall  into  fuch  a  ftate  of  languor, 
that  they  fometimes  aimed  faint  away.  This 
cuftom  was  faid  to  be  brought  into  India  from 
China;  and  fome  epigrams  of  Martial,  and  decla- 
mations of  Seneca,  feem  to  hint  that  it  was  not 
unknown  to  the  Romans  at  the  time  when  they 
refined  upon  every  pleafure,  as  the  tyrants  who 
enflaved  thofe  mailers  of  the  world  afterwards  re- 
fined upon  every  torture. 

They  had  another  fpecies  of  pleafure  at  Surat, 
which,  perhaps,  our  effeminacy  would  have  en- 
yied  them  ftill  more;  and  this  was  their  female 

dancers. 
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dancers,  whom  the  Europeans  call  Balladieres,  a 
name  given  them  by  the  Pormguefe. 

Numbers  of  tbefe  are  colle6"tcJ  together  In 
feininaries  of  pleafure.  The  moil:  accon:ip]!n:Lcd 
of  thefe  focieties  are  devoted  to  the  richeft  and 
mofl  frequented  Pagodas.  Their  deftJnation  is 
to  dai]c,e  in  the  icmples  on  their  great  feftivals, 
and  to  be  fnbfervient  to  the  pleafures  of  the  Bra- 
mi  ns.  Thefe  priefts,  who  have  not  taken  the  art- 
ful and  deceitful  vow  of  renouncing  the  enjoy- 
ment cf  a'l  pleafures  in  order  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunii;}'  of  indulguig  in  them  more  freel}^,  chufe 
rather  to  have  women  of  their  own,  than  at  once 
to  defile  celibacy  and  wedlock.  They  do  not  in- 
vade another  man's  right  by  adultery,  but  are 
jealons  ol  the  dancers,  v/hofe  worfhip  and  vows 
they  fliare  with  the  gqds ;  but  they  never  fufFep 
them  witbom  reluaance  to  contribute  to  the  amufe? 
ment  even  cf  kings  and  ^reat  men. 

Ti-iE  rife  of  this  fmgular  inflitution  is  not  known. 
Probably,  one  Braminj  wh.o  had  a  concubine  or  a 
wife^  aifociated  with  another  Bramin,  who  had 
like  wife  his  concubine  or  his  wife  ;  and,  in  procefs 
of  lime,  the  mixture  of  fo  many  Bramins  and 
women  occaiioned  fuch  confufion,  that  the  women 
cume  to  be  common  to  all  thofe  priefls.  Let  but 
a  lurmber  of  fmgie  peifons  of  both  fexes  be  col- 
lected in  a  cloyftcr,  and  a  commonalty  of  men  and 
women  wiil  iuon  take  place.. 

?r/  this  mutual  intercourfe,  a  jealoufy  was 
probably  cxiinguillied;  and  the  women  were  not 
m.rafy   ai  the  increafe  of  their  numbers^  nor  the 

Bramins 
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Bramins  at  that  of  their  order.     It  was  rather  a   s  o  o  k: 

IV. 

new  conqueft  than  a  rivalfhip.  c__^_j 

It  is  no  lefs  probable,  that,  in  order  to  palliate 
the  infamy  of  this  licentioufnefs  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  all  V\!omen  were  conlecrated  to  the 
fervice  of  the  altars ;, and  that  the  people  readily 
confented  to  this  kind  of  fuperflition,  as  it  infured 
their  wives  and  daughters  from  feduclion,  by  con- 
fining the  lawlefs  defires  of  thefe  monks  to  one 
particular  fpot. 

The  contrivance  of  rtampino;  a  facred  character 
upon  thefe  courtezans,  might  pollibly  make  parents 
the  more  willing  to  part  with  their  beautiful  daugh- 
ters, and  to  confent  that  they  fbould  follow  their 
calling,  and  devote  themfelves  to  thefe  feminaries, 
from  whence  the  fuperannuated  women  might  re- 
turn to  fociety  without  difgrace :  for  there  is  no 
crime  that  may  not  be  fanciified,  no  virtue  that  may 
not  be  debafed,  by  the  intervention  of  the  gods. 
The  very  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being  may,  in 
the  hands  of  a  crafty  priefl,  be  made  fubverfive. 
of  all  moraliry.  He  will  affirm,  not  that  fuch  a 
thing  is  pleafmg  to  the  gods,  becaufe  it  is  good  ; 
but  that  ftich  a  thing  is  good,  becaufe  it  is  pleafmg 
to  the  gods. 

The  Bramins  wanted  only  to  gain  another  point 
in  order  to  complete  this  inftitution  ;  which  was, 
to  perfuade  the  people  that  it  was  decent,^,  holy, 
and  pleafmg  to  the  gods^  to  marry  a  balladiere  in 
preference  to  all  other  women,  and  thereby  in- 
duce them  to  foilcit  the  remains  of  their  debauche-, 
ries  as  a  particular  mark  of  favour, 

u 
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B  GO  K  In  every  city  there  are  other  companies,  not  fo 
t  ^  I  well  inflru£led  as  the  former,  for  the  amufement 
of  the  rich.  The  Moors  and  Gentiles  may  equally 
procure  a  fight  of  thefe  dancers  at  their  country- 
houfes,  or  in  their  public  aflemblies.  There  are 
even  drolling  companies  of  them,  conduced  by 
old  women,  who,  having  been  themfelves  trained 
up  in  thefe  feminaries,  in  time  are  promoted  to 
the  direi^ion  of  them. 

These  handfome  girls  have  the  cuftom,  as  lin- 
gular as  it  is  difguftful,  of  being  always  followed 
by  an  old  deformed  mufician,  whofe  employment 
is  to  beat  time  with  an  inftrument  of  brafs,  which 
the  Europeans  have  lately  borrowed  of  the  Turks 
to  add  to  their  military  mufic,  and  which  in  India 
is  called  a  tajn.  The  man  who  holds  it  is  conti- 
nually repeating  that  word  with  fuch  vehemence, 
that  by  degrees  he  works  himfelf  up  into  dread- 
ful convulhons;  whilfl  the  balladieres^  intoxicated 
"With  the  defire  of  pleafmg,  and  the  fweets  with 
which  they  are  perfumed,  at  length  lofe  their 
fenfes. 

Their  dances  are,  in  general,  love  pantomimes: 
tbe  plan^  the  defign,  the  attitudes,  the  time,  the 
airs,  the  cadence,  all  is  expreffive  of  this  paflion, 
with  all  its  raptures  and  extravagances. 

Every  thing  confpires  to  the  amazing  fuccefs 
of  thefe  voluptuous  women ;  the  art  and  richnefs 
of  their  attire,  as  Well  as  their  ingenuity  in  fetting 
off  their  beauty.  Their  long  black  hair  falling 
over  their  ilioulders,  or  braided  and  turned  up,  is 
loaded  with  diamonds,    and  ftuek  with  flowers. 

Their 
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Their  necklaces  and  bracelets  are  enriched  with  book. 
precious  flones.  Even  their  nofe  jewels,  an  orna- 
ment which  fhocks  us  at  firfl:  fight,  has  fomething 
pleafjng  in  it,  and  fets  of  all  the  other  ornaments 
by  a  certain  fymraetry,  whofe  effect,  though  in- 
explicable, is  yet  fenfibly  felt  by  degrees. 

Nothing  can  equal  the  care  they  take  to  pre- 
ferve  their  breafls,  as  one  of  the  moll  Uriking 
marks  of  their  beauty.  To  prevent  them  from 
growing  large  or  ill-lhaped,  they  inclofe  them  in 
two  cafes  made  of  an  exceeding  light  wood,  v/hich 
are  joined  together,  and  buckled  behind.  Thefe 
cafes  are  fo  fmooth  and  fo  fupple,  that  they  give 
way  to  the  various  attitudes  of  the  body,  without 
being  flattened,  and  without  injuring  the  delicacy 
of  the  fidn.  The  outfide  of  thefe  cafes  is  covered 
"with  a  leaf  of  gold  fludded  with  diamonds.  This 
is  certainly  one  of  the  molt  refined  kind  of  orna- 
ments, and  the  bell  calculated  to  preferve  beauty. 
They  take  it  off  and  put  it  on  again  with  fingular 
facility.  This  covering  of  the  bread  does  not  pre- 
vent the  palpitations,  heavings,  and  tender  emo- 
tions of  it  from  being  perceived :  it  conceals  no- 
thing that  can  contribute  to  excite  defire. 

Most  of  thefe  dancers  imagine  it  an  addition! 
to  the  beauty  of  their  complexion,  and  the  im- 
prefiion  of  their  looks,  to  trace  a  black  circle 
round  their  eyes  with  a  hair  bodkin,  dipped  in 
the  powder  of  antimony.  This  borrowed  beauty, 
celebrated  by  ail  the  eaflern  poets,  appeared  very 
fingular  at  firfl  to  the  Europeans  j  but  cuflom 
has  reconciled  them  to  it. 

The 
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The  whole  life,  the  whole  employment,  the 
whole  Felicity  of  the  balladieres  confifts  in  the  art 
of  pleafmg.  It  is  not  eafy  to  refifl  their  feducing 
manners.  They  are  even  preferred  to  thofe  beau- 
ties of  Caffimere,  which  fill  the  feraglios  of  Indof- 
tan,  as  the  fair  Georgians  and  CircafTians  do  thofe 
of  Ifpahan  and  Condantinopie.  The  modefly,  or 
rather  the  referve  of  proud  flaves,  fequeflered  froiii 
the  fociety  of  men,  cannot  balance  the  arts  of 
thefe  expert  courtezans. 

They  were  no  where  fo  much  in  repute  as  at 
Surat,  the  richeil:  and  mod  populous  city  in  India. 
It  began  to  decUne  in  1664;  and  was  pillaged  by 
the  famous  Sevagi,  who  carried  off  twenty-five  or 
thirty  millions  *.  The  plunder  would  have  been 
infinitely  greater,  had  not  the  Englifh  and  Dutch 
efcaped  the  public  calamity,  by  the  care  they  had 
taken  to  fortify  their  faclories,  and  had  not  thd 
moil  valuable  effecls  been  lodged  in  the  caftle, 
which  was  out  of  the  enemy's  reach.  This  lofs 
made  the  inhabitants  more  cautious.  They  built 
walls  round  the  city,  to  prevent  the  like  misfor- 
tune; the  eiTeils  oF  which  were  removed,  wheri 
the  Englifn,  in  16S6,  with  ihameful  and  inexcufa- 
ble  rapacity,  flopped  all  ths  Ihips  that  were 
fitting  out  at  Surat  to  be  difpatched  to  the  feveral 
feas.  This  piracy,  v/hich  laded  three  years,  de- 
prived this  famous  mart  of  almod  every  branch 
of  trade  that  was  not  its  own  peculiar  property.' 
The  town  was  nearly  reduced  to  us  own  natural' 
riches. 

■*  About  ij2Co,oool.  on  an  average.; 
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Other  pirates  have  fince  infeftcd  thofe  lati- 
tudes, and  from  time  to  time  diflurbed  the  trade 
of  Surat.  Even  their  caravans,  that  carried  their 
merchandifes  to  Agra,  to  Delhi,  and  all  over  the 
empire,  were  not  always  fecured  from  the  attacks 
of  the  fubjedis  of  the  independent  rajas,  which 
they  met  with  on  the  feveral  roads.  They  had 
formerly  recourfe  to  a  fingular  expedient  for  the 
fecurity  of  their  caravans,  which  was,  to  put  them 
under  the  prote£^ion  of  a  woman  or  child,  of  a 
race  held  facred  by  the  nations  they  dreaded. 
When  the  banditti  appeared,  the  guardians  of 
the  caravans  threatened  to  deftroy  themfelves 
if  they  perfifted  in  their  refolution  of  plundering 
it,  and  actually  did  fo  if  they  did  not  yield  to 
their  remonflrances.  Thefe  profligate  men,  who 
had  not  been  reilrained  by  refpe6t  of  blood  held 
facred,  were  excommunicated,  degraded,  and  cad 
out  of  their  tribe.  The  dread  of  thefe  fevere  pu- 
nilhraents  was  fometimes  a  check  upon  avarice ;  but 
fince  univerfal  commotions  have  prevailed  in  In- 
doftan,  no  confideration  can  allay  the  thirfl  of  gold. 

Notwithstanding  all  thefe  misfortunes,  Surat 
is  ftill  a  great  trading  city.  The  produce  of  the 
numberlefs  manufactures  all  over  Guzarat  is  de- 
pofited  in  its  warehoufes.  A  great  part  is  carried 
into  the  inland  countries ;  the  reft  is  conveyed  to 
all  parts  of  the  globe  by  conftant  voyages. 

The   goods  more  commonly  known  are,    ift, 

Dutties,  a  kind  of  coarfe  unbleached  cloth,  worn 

in  Perfia,  Arabia,  Abyffinia,  and  the  eaftern  coaft 

of  Africa ;  and  blue  linens^  which  are  difpofed  of 
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in  the  fame  manner,  and  are  likewife  fold  to  the 
Englifh  and  Dutch  for  their  Guinea  trade, 

2.  The  blue  and  white  checks  of  Cambaya, 
which  are  worn  for  mantles  in  Arabia  and  Turkey: 
fome  are  coarfe,  and  fome  fine,  and  fome  even 
mixed  with  gold  for  ihe  ufe  of  the  rich. 

3.  The  white  linens  of  Broitfchia,  fo  well  known 
by  the  name  of  Bafras.  As  they  are  extremely 
fine,  they  make  fummer  caftans  for  the  Turks  and 
Perfians.  The  fort  of  muflin,  with  a  gold  flripe  at 
each  end,  with  which  they  make  their  turbans,  is 
manufactured  at  the  fame  place. 

4.  The  printed  callicoes  of  Amadabat,  whofe 
colours  are  as  bright,  as  fine,  and  as  durable,  as 
thofe  of  Coromandel.  They  are  w^orn  in  Perfia, 
in  Turkey,  and  in  Europe.  The  rich  people  of 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  the  Molucca  iflands,  make 
pagnes  and  coverlets  of  thefe  chintzes. 

5.  The  gauzes  of  Biarapour;  the  blue  ones  are 
worn  by  the  common  people  in  Perfia  and  Turkey 
for  their  fummer  cloathing,  and  the  red  ones  by 
perfons  of  higher  rank.  The  Jews,  who  are  not 
allowed  by  the  Porte  to  wear  white,  make  their 
turbans  with  thefe  gauzes. 

6.  Mixed  fluffs  of  filk  and  cotton,  plain,  ftriped, 
fome  with  fattin  (tripes,  fome  mixed  with  gold  and 
filver.  If  they  were  not  (o  dear,  they  would  be 
efleemed  even  in  Europe  for  the  brightnefs  of  their 
colours,  and  the  fine  execution  of  the  flowers,  though 
their  patterns  are  fo  indifferent.  They  foon  wear 
out;  but  this  is  of  little  confequence  in  the  feraglios 
of  Turkey  and  Perfia  where  they  are  ufed. 

7.  SOMR 
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7.  Some  are  all  filk,  called  tapis.     Thcfe  are  ^^y  ^ 


pagnes  of  feveral  colours,  much  efteemed  in  the 
eadern  parts  of  India.  Many  more  would  be 
wove,  if  it  had  not  been  neceffary  to  ufe  foreign 
materials,  which  enhances  the  price  too  much. 

8.  Shauls,  very  light,  warm,  arid  fine  cloths, 
made  of  the  wool  of  CafTimere.  They  are  dyed  ot 
different  colours,  flrlped,  and  flowered.  They  are 
Worn  for  a  winter  drefs  in  Turkey,  Perfia,  and 
the  more  temperate  parts  of  India.  With  this  fine 
wool  turbans  are  woven,  that  are  ell-wide,  and  a 
little  more  than  three  ells  long,  which  fell  from 
2400  to  3600  Hvres*.  Though  this  wool  is  fome- 
times  manufactured  at  Surat,  the  finefl:  works  of 
this  kind  are  made  at  CafTimere. 

Besides  the  prodigious  quantity  of  cotton 
made  ufe  of  in  the  manufaflures  of  Surat,  feveii 
or  eight  thoufand  bales  at  leaft  are  annually  fent 
to  Bengal.  Much  more  is  fent  to  China,  Perfia, 
and  Arabia,  when  the  crops  are  very  plentifuL 
If  they  are  moderate,  the  overplus  is  carried 
down  the  Ganges,  where  it  is  always  fold  at  a 
higher  price. 

Though  Surat  receives,  in  exchange  for  her 
exports,  porcelain  from  China;  liik  from  Bengal 
and  Perfia;  mads  and  pepper  from  Malabar; 
gums,  dates,  dried  fruits,  copper,  and  pearls,  from 
Perfia ;  perfumes  and  flaves  from  Arabia ;  great 
quantities  of  fpices  from  the  Dutch ;  iron,  lead, 
cloth,  cochineal,  and  fome  hard  wares  from  thd 
Englifh;  tlis  balance  is  fo  much  in  her  favour,  as 

*  About  130I.  on  an  average. 
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to  bring  in  yearly  twenty-five  or  twenty-fix  mil- 
lions of  livres--  in  ready  money.  The  profit  would 
be  much  greater,  if  the  riches  of  the  court  of  Delhi 
were  not  conveyed  into  another  channel. 

However,  this  balance  could  never  again  rife 
to  what  it  was  when  the  French  fettled  at  Surat 
in  1668.  Their  leader  was  one  Caron.  He  was 
a  merchant  of  French  extradlion,  who  was  grown 
old  in  the  fervice  of  the  Dutch  company.  Hamil- 
ton fays,  that  this  able  man,  who  had  ingratiated 
himfelf  with  the  emperor  of  Japan,  had  obtained 
leave  to  build  a  houfe  for  his  mailers  on  the  ifland 
where  the  fa^lory  flood  which  was  under  his 
direction.  This  building  proved  to  be  a  caflle. 
The  natives,  who  knew  nothing  of  fortification, 
did  not  entertain  any  fufpicion  of  it.  They  fur- 
prized  fome  pieces  of  cannon  that  were  fending 
from  Batavia,  and  informed  the  court  of  what 
was  going  forward.  Caron  was  ordered  to  repair 
to  Jeddo,  to  give  an  account  of  his  condufl.  As 
he  had  nothing  reafonable  to  alledge  in  his  vin- 
dication, he  was  treated  with  great  feverity  and 
contempt.  They  plucked  off  his  beard  by  the 
roots,  put  him  on  a  fool's  cap  and  coat,  and  in 
this  condition  expofed  him  to  the  infults  of  the 
populace,  and  he  was  banilhed  from  the  empire. 
The  reception  he  met  with  at  Java  gave  him  a 
difgufi:  againft  the  intereft  he  had  efpoufed ;  and, 
actuated  by  revenge,  he  went  over  to  the  French, 
and  became  their  agent. 

*  On  an  average  about  i,ii6,oool. 
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SuRAT,   where  they   had  fixed   him,    did  not  ^  ^  ^  K 
anfwer  his  idea  of  a  chief  fettlement.    He  difliked   v—  ,,,1— » 
the  fituation;  he  lamented  his  being  obliged  to  ^^^^^^^^^ 
purchafe  his  fafcty  by  fubmiflion ;  he  forefaw  it  upon  the 
would  be  a  difadvantage    to  carry   on  trade  in  ceylon" 
competition  with  richer  nations,  who  knew  more,   ^^^^^^^^ 
and  were  held  in  greater  efleem,  than  themfelves.   Their  let- 
He  wifhed  to  find  an  independent  port  in  the  cen-  f^^^.^'  ^' 
ter  of  India,  or  in  fome  of  the  fpice  idands,  with-   cherry. 
out  which  he  thought  it  impoilible  for  any  com* 
pany  to  fupport  itfelf.     The  Bay  of  Trinquimale, 
in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  appeared  to  him  to  uniie 
all  thefe  advantages  i  and  he  accordingly  failed  for 
that  place  with  a  powerful  fquadron,  which  had 
been  fent  him  from  Europe  under  the  command  of 
La  Haye,   who  was  to  ^Ct  under   his  dire<^ion. 
The  French  believed,  or  feigned  to  believe,  that 
a  fettlement  might  be  made  there  without  encroach- 
ing  upon  the  rights  of  the  Dutch,  vvhofe  property 
had  never  been  acknowledged  by  the  fovereign  of 
the  ifland,  with  whom  they  had  entered  into  a  treaty. 
All  that  they  alledged  might  indeed  be  true, 
but  the  event  did  not  anfwer  their  expeclation. 
They   divulged  a  proje£l   which    they   ought   to 
have  kept  a  profound  fecret-,  they  executed  de- 
liberately  an    expedition   which    ought   to   have 
been  effected  by  furprize ;   they  were  intimidated 
by  a  fleet  which  was  not  in  a  condition  to  fight, 
and  which  could  not  pofllbly  have  received  or- 
ders to  hazard  an  engagement.    The  greater  part 
of  the  Ihips  crews  and  of  the  land  forces  periihcd 
by  want  and  ficknefs ;  fome  men  were  left  in  a 
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fmall  fort  they  had  erefled,  where  they  were  foon 
compelled  to  furrender.  With  the  remaining  few 
who  had  farvived  the  hardships  of  this  expedi- 
tion, they  went  in  fearch  of  provifipns  on  the  coall: 
of  Coromandel  ;  but  finding  none  either  at  the 
Danifh  fettlement  of  Tranquebar,  or  any  where 
clfe,  impelled  by  defpair,  they  attacked  St.  Tho- 
nias,  where  they  were  informed  there  was  great 
plenty. 

This  town,  which  had  long  been  in  a  flourifli- 
ing  condition,  had  been  built  by  the  Portuguefe 
above  a  hundred  years  before.  The  king  of  Gol- 
conda,  having  conquered  the  Carnatic,  did  not  fee 
without  regret  fo  important  a  place  in  foreign 
hands ;  he  fent  his  generals  to  attack  it  in  1662, 
and  they  made  themfelves  maflers  of  it.  The  fof- 
tifications,  though  confiderable  and  in  good  re- 
pair, did  not  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  French, 
who  took  them  by  florm  in  1672.  They  were 
foon  attacked  here,  and  were  forced  to  furrender 
two  years  after ;  becaufe  the  Dutch,  who  were  at 
war  with  Lewis  XIV.  joined  with  the  Indians  to 
expel  them. 

This  lad  event  would  have  entirely  ruined  the 
enterprife,  after  all  the  ex  pence  the  government 
had  been  at  to  fupport  the  company,  had  not 
Martin  been  one  of  the  merchants  fent  on  board 
La  Haye's  fquadron.  He  collected  the  remains 
pf  the  two  colonies  of  Ceylon  and  St.  Thomas, 
and  with  them  he  peopled  the  little  town  of  Pon- 
dicherry,  that  had  been  lately  ceded  to  him,  and 
was  rifing  to  a  city^  when  the  company  entertained 
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good  hopes  of  a  new  fettlement  \vhich  they  had  ^  ^y  ^ 
now  an  opportunity  of  forming  in  India.  * — ^ — ' 

Some  milTionaries  had  preached  the  gofpel  at   ofthe""^"^ 
Siam.    They  had  gained  the  love  of  the  people   French  at 
by  their  doftrine  and  by  their  behaviour.     Plain,   Their  de- 
good-natured,  and  humane  men,  without  intrigue   Jj-^'Jiu^ 
or  avarice,   they  gave  no  jealoufy  to  the  govern-   and  Co- 
ment  nor  to  the  people;  they  had  infpired  them 
with  refpe£l  and  love  for  the  French  in  general, 
and  in  particular  for  Lewis  XIV. 

A  Greek,  of  a  relllefs  and  ambitious  fpirit, 
named  Conftantine  Faulkon,  in  his  travels  to  Siam, 
had  (o  far  engaged  the  affe^lions  of  the  prince,  that 
in  a  Ihort  time  he  raifed  him  to  the  poft  of  prime 
minifter,  or  barcalon,  an  office  which  nearly  an- 
fvvers  to  the  ancient  viaires  of  the  palace  of  France. 

Faulkon  governed  both  the  people  and  the 
king  in  the  mofl:  defpotic  manner.  The  prince  was 
weak,  a  valetudinarian,  and  had  no  ilTue.  His  mi- 
nifter  conceived  a  project  to  fucceed  him;  poffibly 
to  dethrone  him.  It  is  well  known  that  thefe 
attempts  are  as  eafy  and  as  frequent  in  abfolute 
governments,  as  they  are  difficult  and  uncommon 
in  countries  where  the  prince  governs  by  the  rules 
of  juftice ;  where  the  origin  and  meafure  of  his 
authority  is  regulated  by  fundamental  and  immu- 
table laws,  which  are  under  the  guardianfhip  of 
numbers  of  able  magidrates.  There  the  enemies 
of  the  fovereign  fliew  that  they  are  enemies  of  the 
flate;  there  they  find  themfelves  foon  thwarted  in 
their  defigns  by  all  the  forces  of  the  nation ;  be- 
gaufe,  by  rebelling  againft  the  chisf,  they  rebel 
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BOOK    againft  the  laws,  which  are  the  {landing  and  im- 
j   mutable  will  of  the  nation. 

Faulkon  formed  the  defign  of  making  the  French 
fubfervient  to  his  fcheme,  as  fome  ambitious  men 
had  formerly  made  ufe  of  a  guard  of  fix  hundred 
Japanefe,  who  had  often  difpofed  of  the  crown  of 
Siam.  He  fent  ambaffadors  into  France  in  1684, 
to  make  a  tender  of  his  maker's  alliance,  to  offer 
fea-ports  to  the  French  merchants,  and  to  afk  for 
fhips  and  troops. 

The  oflentatious  vanity  of  Lewis  XIV.  took  ad- 
vantage of  thisembaffy.  The  flatterers  of  that  prince, 
who  was  too  much  extolled,  though  he  deferved 
commendation,  perfuaded  him  that  his  fame,  fpread 
throughout  the  world,  had  procured  to  him  the 
homage  of  the  Eaft,  He  did  not  content  himfelf 
with  the  enjoyment  of  thefe  vain  honours;  but  en- 
deavoured to  improve  the  difpolitions  of  the  king 
of  Siam  to  the  benefit  of  the  India  company,  and 
ftill  more  of  the  miffionaries.  He  fent  out  a  fqua- 
dron  in  which  there  were  a  greater  number  of  Jefuits 
than  traders;  and  in  the  treaty  which  was  concluded 
between  the  two  kings,  the  French  ambaffadors,  di- 
redted  by  the  JefuitTachard,  attended  much  more  to 
the  concerns  of  religion  than  to  thofe  of  commerce. 

The  company  ftill  entertained  great  hopes  of 
the  fettlement  at  Siam,  and  thefe  hopes  were  not 
ill  grounded. 

That  kingdom,  though  divided  by  a  ridge  of 
mountains  that  is  continued  till  it  meets  with  the 
rocks  of  Tartary,  is  fo  prodigioufly  fruitful,  that 
many  of  its  cultivated  lands  yield  two  hundred 
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times  more  than  others.  Some  will  even  bear  plen-  ^  00  k 
tiful  crops  fpontaneoufly.  The  corn,  colledled  as  it 
was  at  firfl:  produced,  without  care  and  without 
trouble,  left  as  it  were  to  nature,  falls  off  and 
perifhes  in  the  field  where  it  grew,  in  order  to  ve- 
getate again  in  the  waters  of  the  ftream  that  flows 
through  the  kingdom. 

There  is,  perhaps, no  country  where  fruits  grow 
in  fuch  plenty  and  variety,  or  are  fo  wholefome,  as 
in  this  delightful  fpot.  Some  are  peculiar  to  the 
country,  and  thofe  which  are  equally  the  produce 
of  other  countries  have  a  much  finer  fmell,  and  are 
much  higher  flavoured,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

The  earth,  always  covered  with  thefe  treafures, 
which  are  conftantly  fpringing  up  afrefh,  alfo  con- 
ceals, under  a  very  thin  furface,  mines  of  gold, 
copper,  loadflone,  iron,  lead,  and  calin,  a  fpecies 
of  tin  which  is  highly  valued  throughout  Afia. 

All  thefe  advantages  are  rendered  ufelefs  by  the 
greatefl  tyranny.  A  prince  corrupted  by  his  power, 
while  he  is  indulging  in  his  feraglio,  oppreffes  his 
people  by  his  caprices,  or  fuiFers  them  to  be  op- 
prefl'ed  by  his  indolence.  At  Siam  there  are  no 
fubjedls,  all  are  flaves.  The  men  are  divided  into 
three  clalTes :  the  firfl  ferve  as  a  guard  to  the  mo- 
narch, till  his  lands,  and  are  employed  in  different 
manufa£lures  in  his  palace.  The  fecond  are  ap- 
pointed to  public  labours,  and  to  the  defence  of  the 
flate.  The  third  clafs  are  deflined  to  ferve  the 
magiflrates,  the  miniflers,  and  principal  officers  of 
the  kingdom.  No  Siamefe  is  advanced  to  any  emi- 
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nent  pofl,  but  he  is  allowed  a  certain  number  of 
men  who  are  at  his  difpofal;  fo  that  the  falaries 
annexed  to  great  officers  are  well  paid  at  the  court 
of  Siara,  becaufe  they  are  not  paid  in  money,  but 
in  men,  who  coft  the  prince  nothing.  Thele  un- 
fortunate people  are  regiftercd  at  the  age  of  fix- 
teen.  Every  one  on  the  firft  fuminons  mud  repair 
to  the  poft  adigned  him,  upon  pain  of  being  put  in 
irons,  or  condemned  to  the  baftinado. 

In  a  country  where  all  the  men  muft  work  for  the 
government  during  fix  months  in  the  year,  without 
being  paid  or  fubfifted,  and  the  other  fix  to  earn 
a  maintenance  for  the  whole  year ;  in  fuch  a  coun- 
try, the  very  lands  muft  feel  the  effects  of  tyranny, 
and  confequently  there  is  no  property.  The  deli- 
cious fruits  that  enrich  the  gardens  of  the  monarch 
and  the  nobles,  are  not  fuffered  to  ripen  in  thofe 
of  private  men.  If  the  foldiers  who  are  fent  out 
to  examine  the  orchards  difcover  fome  tree  laden 
with  choice  fruits,  they  never  fail  to  mark  it  for 
the  tyrant's  table,  or  that  of  his  minifters.  The 
owner  becomes  the  guardian  of  it,  and  is  anfwer- 
able  for  the  fruit  under  very  fevere  penalties. 

The  men  are  not  only  flaves  to  men,  but  to  the 
very  beafts.  The  king  of  Siam  keeps  a  great  num- 
ber of  elephants.  Thofe  of  his  palace  are  taken 
care  of,  and  have  extraordinary  honours  paid  to 
them.  The  meanefl  have  fifteen  flaves  to  attend 
them,  who  are  conftantly  employed  in  cutting  hay, 
and  gathering  bananas  and  fugar-canes  for  them. 
The  king  takes  fo  much  pride  in  thefe  creatures, 
>yhich  arq  of  no  rpal  nfe,  that  he  eftimates  his 

pow^r 
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power  rather  by  their  number  than  by  that  of  his  book 
provinces.  Under  pretence  of  feeding  thefe  ani-  ^  '  , 
mais  well,  their  attendants  will  drive  them  into 
gardens  and  cultivated  lands,  that  they  may  tram- 
ple upon  them,  unlefs  the  owners  will  purchafe  an 
exemption  from  thefe  hardihips  by  continual  pre- 
fents.  No  man  would  dare  to  inclofe  his  field 
againfl  the  king's  elephants,  many  of  whom  are 
decorated  with  honourable  titles,  and  advanced  to 
the  highefl  dignities  in  the  ftate. 

Such  various  exertions  of  tyranny  make  the 
Siamefe  deteil  their  nanve  country,  though  they 
look  upon  it  as  the  beft  upon  earth.  Moft  of  them 
fly  from  oppreffion  into  the  forefts,  where  they 
lead  a  favage  life,  infinitely  preferable  to  that  of 
fociety  corrupted  by  defpotifm.  So  great  is  this 
defertion,  that,  from  the  port  of  Mergui  to  Juthia 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  one  may  travel  for  a 
week  together,  without  meeting  with  the  leafi:  fign 
of  population,  through  an  immenfe  extent  of  country 
well  watered,  the  foil  of  which  is  excellent,  and  ftill 
bears  the  marks  of  former  culture.  This  fine 
country  is  now  over-run  with  tigers. 

It  was  formerly  inhabited  by  men.  Befides  the 
natives,  it  was  full  of  fettlements  that  had  been 
fuccefTively  formed  there  by  the  nations  fituated  to 
the  eafl:  of  Afia.  Their  inducement  was  the  im- 
menfe trade  carried  on  there.  All  hiftorians  atteil, 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century  a 
great  number  of  fhips  came  into  their  roads  every 
year.  The  tyranny  which  prevailed  foon  after, 
iUccefiively  deftroyed  the  mines,  the  manufactures, 

and 
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BOOK  and  agriculture.  All  the  foreign  merchants,  and 
*  J  J  even  thofe  of  the  nation,  were  involved  in  the 
fame  ruin.  The  ftate  fell  into  confufion,  and 
confequently  was  weakened.  The  French,  oil 
their  arrival,  found  it  thus  reduced.  General 
poverty  prevailed,  and  none  of  the  arts  were 
exercifed ;  while  the  people  were  under  the  domi- 
nion of  a  ^efpotic  tyrant,  who,  engroffing  all  the 
trade  to  himfelf,  muft  of  courfe  deftroy  it.  The 
few  ornaments  and  articles  of  luxury  that  were  in 
ufe  at  court,  and  in  the  houfes  of  the  great,  came 
from  Japan.  The  Siamefe  held  the  Japanefe  in  high 
eftimation,  and  preferred  their  works  to  all  others. 
It  was  no  eafy  matter  to  divert  them  from  this 
attachment,  and  yet  it  was  the  only  way  of  pro- 
curing a  demand  for  the  produce  of  French  in- 
duflry.  If  any  thing  could  effe^i:  this  change,  it 
was  the  Chriftian  rehgion,  which  the  priefls  of  the 
foreign  miflions  had  preached  to  them,  and  not 
without  fuccefs;  but  the  Jefuits,  too  much  de- 
voted to  Faulkon,  who  began  to  be  odious,  abufed 
the  favour  they  enjoyed  at  Court,  and  drew  upon 
themfelves  the  hatred  of  the  people.  This  odium 
was  transferred  from  them  to  their  religion.  They 
built  churches  before  there  were  any  chriftians 
to  frequent  them.  They  founded  monafleries, 
and  by  thefe  proceedings  occafioned  the  common 
people  and  the  Talapoys  to  revolt.  The  Talapoys 
are  their  monks ;  fome  of  whom  lead  a  folitary 
life,  and  others  are  bufy,  intriguing  men.  They 
preach  to  the  people  the  do6lrines  and  precepts 
of  Somraona  Kodom.  That  lawgiver  of  the  Sia- 
mefe 
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mcfe  was  long  honoured  as  a  fage,  and  has  fince  ^  ^^  ^ 
been  revered  as  a  god,  or  as  an  emanation  of  the 
deity,  a  fon  of  god.  A  variety  of  marvellous  flories 
are  told  of  this  man  :  He  lived  upon  one  grain  of 
rice  a-day.  He  pulled  out  one  of  his  eyes  to  give 
to  a  poor  man,  having  nothing  elfe  to  beflow  on 
him.  Another  time  he  gave  away  his  wife.  He 
commanded  the  ilars,  the  rivers,  and  the  moun- 
tains. But  he  had  a  brother,  who  frequently  op- 
pofed  his  defigns  for  the  good  of  mankind.  God 
avenged  him,  and  crucified  that  unhappy  brother. 
This  fable  prejudiced  the  Siamefe  againil  the  re- 
ligion of  a  crucified  God ;  and  they  could  not 
worfliip  Jefus  Chrift,  becaufe  he  died  the  fame 
death  as  the  brother  of  Sommona  Kodom. 

If  the  French  could  not  carry  their  commodi- 
ties to  Siam,  they  could  at  leaft  infpire  the  people 
t^ith  a  tade  for  them,  prepare  the  way  for  a  great 
trade  with  this  country,  and  avail  themfelves  of 
that  which  actually  offered,  to  open  connexions 
with  all  the  eaft.  The  fituation  of  that  kingdom 
between  two  gulphs,  where  it  extends  one  hun- 
dred and  fixty  leagues  , along  the  fea-coaft  on  the 
one  gulph,  and  about  two  hundred  on  the  other, 
would  have  opened  the  navigation  of  all  the  feas 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  fortrefs  of  Bancoc 
built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Menan,  which  had  been 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  was  an  excellent 
n^art  for  all  tranfaflions  they  might  have  had  with 
Ghma,  the  Philippines,  or  any  of  the  eaftern  parts 
of  India.  Mergui,  the  principal  port  of  the  king- 
dom, and  one  of  the  beft  in  Afia,  which  had  like- 
wife 
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wife  been  ceded  to  them,  greatly  facilitated  their 
trade  with  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  and  chiefly 
with  Bengal.  It  fecured  to  them  an  advantageous 
intercourfe  with  the  kingdoms  of  Pegu,  Ava,  Ar- 
racan,  and  Lagos,  countries  flill  more  barbarous 
than  Siam,  but  where  are  found  the  finefl:  rubies 
and  fome  gold  duft.  All  thefe  countries,  as  well 
as  Siam,  produce  the  tree  which  yields  that  va- 
luable gum,  with  which  the  Chinefe  and  Japanefe 
make  their  varnifh;  and  whoever  is  in  pofTefTion  of 
this  commodity,  may  be  certain  of  carrying  on  a 
very  lucrative  trade  with  China  and  Japan. 

Besides  the  advantage  of  meeting  with  good 
fenlements,  which  were  no  expence  to  the  com- 
pany, and  might  throw  into  their  hands  a  great 
part  of  the  trade  of  the  eafl,  they  might  have 
brought  home  from  Siam,  ivory,  logwood  like  that 
which  is  cut  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  a  great 
deal  of  caflia,  and  all  the  buffalo  and  deer-fkins 
that  the  Dutch  formerly  fetched  from  thence- 
They  might  have  grown  pepper  there,  and,  pof- 
fibly,  other  fpices  which  were  not  to  be  found  id 
the  country,  as  the  people  did  not  underftand  the 
culture  of  them,  and  beeaufe  the  wretched  inha- 
bitants of  Siam  are  fo  indifferent  to  every  thing, 
that  nothing  fucceeds  with  them. 

The  French  paid  no  attention  to  thefe  objecfls- 
T^he  factors  of  the  company,  the  officers,  and  the 
Jefuits,  were  equally  ignorant  of  trade:  the  whole 
attention  of  the  latter  was  taken  up  in  converting 
the  natives,  and  making  themfelves  mafters  of 
them*     At  laft,  after  having  given  but  a  weak 

affiflance 
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afliftance  to  Faulkon  at  the  inftant  when  he  was  book 
ready  to  execute  his  defigns,  they  were  involved   i      /  ^ 
in  his  difgrace;  and  the  fortrefles  of  Mergui  and 
Bancoc,  defended  by  French  troops,  were  taken 
from  them  by  the  meaneft  of  all  nations. 

During  the  fhcrt  time  that  the  French  were 
fettled  at  Siam,  the  company  endeavoured  to 
eflablifli  themfelves  at  Tonquin.  They  flattered 
themfelves  that  they  might  trade  with  fafety  and 
advantage  with  a  nation  which  had  for  ages  been 
inftrufled  by  the  Chinefe.  Theifm  prevails  among 
them,  which  is  the  religion  of  Confucius,  whofe 
precepts  and  writings  are  there  held  in  greater 
veneration  than  even  in  China.  But  there  is  not 
the  fame  agreement  as  in  China  in  the  principles 
of  government,  religion,  laws,  opinion,  rites,  and 
ceremonies:  and  though  Tonquin  has  the  fame 
law- giver,  it  is  far  from  having  the  fame  morals. 
We  find  there  neither  that  refpedt  for  parents, 
that  love  for  the  prince,  thofe  reciprocal  affections, 
nor  thofe  focial  virtues,  which  are  met  with  in 
China;  nor  have  they  the  fame  good  order,  police, 
induftry,  or  activity. 

This  nation,  which  is  devoted  to  excellive  in- 
dolence, and  is  voluptuous  without  tafle  or  deli- 
cacy, lives  in  conilant  diftruft  of  its  fovereigns 
and  of  flrangers.  Ic  is  doubtful  v/hether  this  mif- 
truft  proceeds  from  a  natural  redleflhefs  of  tem- 
per, or  whether  their  fpirit  of  fedition  be  owing 
to  this  clrcuraflance,  that  the  Chinefe  fyftem  of 
morality  has  enlightened  the  people  without  im- 
proving the  government.     Whatever  be  the  pro« 

grefs 
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grefs  of  knowledge,  whether  it  comes  from  the 
people  to  the  government,  or  from  that  to  the 
people,  it  is  neceflary  that  both  fhould  be  en- 
lightened at  the  fame  time,  or  elfe  the  (late  will 
be  expofed  to  fatal  revolutions.  In  Tonquin,  there 
is  a  continual  Itruggle  between  the  eunuchs  who 
govern,  and  the  people  who  impatiently  bear  the 
yoke.  Every  thing  languifhes  and  tends  to  ruin, 
in  confequence  of  thefe  diffentions ;  and  the  cala- 
mities muft  increafe,  till  the  people  have  com- 
pelled their  mafters  to  grow  wifer,  or  the  mailers 
have  rendered  their  fubjefls  quite  infenfible.  The 
Portuguefe  and  the  Dutch,  who  had  attempted 
to  form  fome  connections  in  Tonquin,  had  been 
forced  to  give  them  up.  The  French  were  not 
more  fuccefsful.  No  Europeans  have  fince  car- 
ried on  that  trade,  except  fome  few  merchants  of 
Madrafs^  who  have  alternately  forfaken  and  re- 
fumed  it.  They  divide  with  the  Chinefe  the  ex- 
portation of  copper  and  ordinary  filks,  the  only 
commodities  of  any  value  that  country  affords. 

CocHiNCHiNA  lay  too  near  Siam  not  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  French  *,  and  they  would  probably 
have  fixed  there,  had  they  had  fagacity  enough  to 
forefee  what  degree  of  fplendour  that  rifmg  flate 
would  one  day  acquire.  The  Europeans  are  in- 
debted to  a  philofophical  traveller  for  what  little 
they  know  with  certainty  of  that  fine  country. 
The  following  is  the  refult  of  his  obfervations : 

When  the  French  arrived  in  thofe  diftant 
regions,  they  learned,  that,  about  half  a  century 
before,  a  prince  of  Tonquin,  as  he  fled  from  his 

fovereign 
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fovereign  who  purfued  him  as  a  rebel,  had  with  his  ^  ^y  ^ 
foldiers  and  adherents  crolTed  the  river,  which  ferves  '-.  v  ^ 
as  a  barrier  between  Tonquin  and  Cochinchina. 
The  fugitives,  who  were  warlike  and  civilized 
men,  foon  expelled  the  fcattered  inhabitants,  who 
wandered  about  without  any  fociety  or  form  of 
government,  or  any  laws  but  that  mutual  intered 
which  prompted  them  not  to  injure  one  another. 
Here  they  founded  an  empire  upon  the  bafis  of  agri- 
culture and  property.  R.ice  was  the  food  the  mod 
eaiily  cultivated,  and  the  moil  plentiful ;  upon  this, 
therefore,  the  new  colonifts  bellowed  their  firfl  at- 
tention. The  fea  and  the  rivers  attra(51:ed  a  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  to  their  borders,  by  the  fupply 
of  excellent,  fiih  they  afforded.  Domeftic  animals 
were  bred  there,  fome  for  food,  and  others  for 
labour.  The  inhabitants  cultivated  the  trees  they 
vi^ere  mod  in  want  of,  fuch  as  the  cotton  for  their 
cloathing.  The  mountains  and  forefls,  which  could 
not  poflibly  be  cultivated,  afforded  wild  fowl, 
metals,  gums,  perfumes,  and  wood  of  an  excellent 
kind.  Thefe  productions  ferved  as  fo  many  mate- 
rials, means,  and  objeds  of  commerce.  One  hun- 
dred gallies  were  built,  which  are  conftantly  em- 
ployed in  defending  the  coads  of  the  kingdom. 

All  thefe  feveral  advantages  were  well  be(lov/ed 
upon  a  people  of  a  mild  and  humane  difpofition, 
a  difpofition  which  they  partly  owe  to  their  women. 
Whether  it  be  that  this  influence  they  acquire  is 
owing  to  their  beauty,  or  whether  it  is  the  particu- 
lar eftecl:  of  their  affiduity  and  of  their  fkill  in  bu- 
finefs ;    in  general,  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  iiril 

Voit  11.  E  beginning  . 
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BOOK!  begrnning  of  all  focieties,  the  women  are  fooner 
i  ^  J  civilized  than  the  men.  Even  their  weaknefs,  and 
their  fedentary  life,  their  being  more  taken  up 
with  fewer  cares,  furnilh  them  fooner  with  that 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  incline  them  to 
thofe  domeflic  attachments,  which  are  the  firfl  pro- 
moters and  flrongell  ties  of  fociety.  This  is,  per-^ 
haps,  the  reafon  why,  in  many  favage  nations,  the 
women  are  intrufted  with  the  adminiftration  of  civil 
government,  which  is  but  a  higher  degree  of  do- 
anedic  oeconomy.  So  long  as  the  ftate  is  but  as 
one  great  family,  the  women  are  capable  of  under- 
taking the  management  of  it.  Then,  undoubtedly, 
the  people  are  happiefl,  efpecially  in  a  climate 
v/here  nature  has  left  but  little  for  man  to  do. 

Such  is  the  climate  of  Cochinchina.  The  peo- 
ple, though  but  imperfectly  civilized,  enjoy  that 
happinefs  which  might  excite  the  envy  of  more 
improved  focieties.  They  have  neither  robbers 
nor  beggars.  Every  one  is  at  liberty  to  live  at  his 
own  houfe,  or  at  his  neighbour's,  A  traveller 
freely  enters  a  houfe  in  any  village,  fits  down  to 
table,  eats  and  drinks,  without  being  invited  or 
ailced  any  quefcions,  and  then  goes  away  without 
acknowledging  the  civility.  He  is  a  man,  and 
therefore  a  friend  and  relation  of  the  family.  If 
he  were  a  foreigner,  he  would  excite  more  curio- 
fity,  but  would  be  equally  welcome. 

These  cuiloms  are  the  relics  of  the  government 
of  the  firft  fix  kings  of  Cochinchina,  and  derived 
from  the  original  contra6t  entered  into  between  the 
nation  and  their  leader,  before  they  croffed  the  river 

that 
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that  divides  Tonquin  from  Cochlnchina,  Thefe  men   ^  ^y  ^ 

were  weary  of  opprefTion.    They  dreaded  the  like   ^      ^     ^ 

calamity,  and  therefore  took  care  to  guard  againft 

the  abufe  of  authority,  which  is  fb  apt  to  tranfgrefs 

its  due  limits,  if  not  kept  under  fome  reilraint.  Their 

chief,  who  had  fet  them  an  example  of  liberty,  and 

taught  them  to  revolt,  promifed  them  that  felicity       4 

which  he  himfelf  chofe  to  enjoy;  that  of  a  jufl, 

mild,  and  parental  government.  He  cultivated  with 

them  the  land  in  which  they  had  all  taken  refuge. 

He  never  demanded  any  thing  of  them,   except  an 

annual  and  voluntary  contribution,  to  enable  him 

to  defend  the  nation  againft  the  tyrant  of  Tonquin, 

who,  for  a  long  time,  purfued  thern  beyond  the 

river  which  feparated  them  from  him. 

This  primitive  contra£t  was  religioufly  obferved 
for  upwards  of  a  century,  under  five  or  fix  fuc-= 
celTors  of  that  brave  deliverer:  but  at  lafl  it  has 
been  infringed.  The  reciprocal  and  folemn  engage- 
ment between  the  king  and  his  people  is  fcill  re- 
newed every  year  in  the  face  of  heaven  and  earth, 
in  a  general  aifembly  of  the  whole  nation,  held  in 
an  open  field,  where  the  oldefl  man  prefides,  and 
where  the  king  only  affifts  as  a  private  perfon.  He 
Hill  honours  and  protedls  agriculture,  but  does  not, 
like  his  predecelfors,  fet  the  example  of  labour  to 
his  fubje£ls.  When  he  fpeaks  of  them,  he  ilill 
fays,  ibey  are  viy  children ;  but  they  are  no  longer 
fo.  His  courtiers  have  fliled  themfelves  his  flav^s, 
and  have  given  him  the  pompous  and  facrilegious 
title  of  king  of  hea'ven.  From  that  moment,  men 
muft  have  appeared  to  him  but  as  fo  many  infe«5is 
E  z  creeping 
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creeping  on  the  ground.  The  gold  which  he  has 
taken  out  of  the  mines,  has  put  a  ftop  to  agricul- 
ture. He  has  defpifed  the  homely  roof  of  his 
anceftors,  and  would  build  a  palace.  Its  circum- 
ference has  been  marked  out,  and  is  a  league  in 
extent.  Thoufands  of  cannon  planted  round  the 
walls  of  this  palace,  make  it  formidable  to  the 
people.  A  defpotic  monarch  refides  there,  who 
in  a  ihort  time  will  be  fecluded  from  the  eyes  of 
the  people ;  and  this  concealment,  which  charac- 
terifes  the  majefty  of  eaftern  kings,  will  fubftitutc 
the  tyrant  to  the  father  of  the  nation. 

The  difcovery  of  gold  has  brought  on  that  of 
taxes;  and  the  adminillration  of  the  finances  will 
foon  take  place  of  civil  legiflation  and  focial  con- 
trail. Contributions  are  no  longer  voluntary,  but 
are  extorted.  Defigning  men  go  to  the  king*s 
palace,  and  craftily  obtain  the  privilege  of  plun- 
dering the  provinces.  With  gold  they  at  once  pur- 
chafe  a  right  of  committing  crimes  and  the  privi- 
lege of  impunity;  they  bribe  the  courtiers,  elude 
the  vigilance  of  the  magiftrates,  and  opprefs  the 
hufbandmen.  The  traveller  already  fees,  as  he 
pafTes  along,  fallow  grounds,  and  whole  villages 
forfaken  by  their  inhabitants.  This  king  of  heaven y 
like  the  gods  of  Epicurus,  carelefsly  fufFers  plagues 
and  calamities  to  vex  the  land.  He  is  ignorant 
of  the  fufferings  and  diftreffes  of  his  people,  who 
will  foon  fall  into  a  ftate  of  annihilation,  like  the 
favages  whofe  territories  they  now  poiTefs.  All 
nations  governed  by  defpotifrri  mud  inevitably 
perilh  in  this  manner #  If  Cochiachina  relapfes  into 

that 
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that  fl-ate  of  confufion  out  of  which  it  emerged  BOOK 

IV 

about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  it  will  be 
wholly  difregarded  by  the  navigators  who  now  fre- 
quent the  ports  of  that  kingdom.  The  Chinefe, 
who  carry  on  the  greateft  trade  there,  get  in  ex- 
change for  their  own  commodities  wood  for  fmall 
work,  and  timber  for  building  houfes  and  (hips. 

They  alfo  export  from  thence  an  immenfe  quan- 
tity of  fugar,  the  raw  at  four  livres  *  a  hundred 
weight,  the  white  at  eight  f,  and  fugar-candy 
at  ten|:  very  good  filk,  fattins,  and  pitre,  the 
fibres  of  a  tree,  not  unlike  the  banana,  which  they 
fraudulently  mix  in  their  manufactures :  black 
and  ordinary  tea,  which  ferves  for  the  confump- 
tion  of  common  people :  fuch  excellent  cinnamon, 
that  it  fells  three  or  four  times  dearer  than  that 
of  Ceylon.  There  is  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  this ; 
as  it  grows  only  upon  one  mountain,  which  is 
always  furrounded  with  guards.  Excellent  pep- 
per is  another  article;  and  fuch  pure  iron,  that 
they  work  it  as  it  comes  out  of  the  mine,  with- 
out fmelting  :  gold  of  three  and  twenty  carrats, 
which  is  found  there  in  greater  plenty  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Eafl:  eagle-wood,  which  is  more 
or  lefs  eiteemed  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  refuious. 
The  pieces  that  contain  mofl  of  this  roHn  are  com- 
monly taken  from  the  heart,  or  from  the  root  of 
the  tree.  They  are  called  calunbac,  and  are 
always  fold  for  their  weight  in  gold  to  the  Chi- 
nefe,   who  account  them  the  higheft  cordial  in 

*  3S.  6cU  t  7S.  %  8s.  9d. 
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BOOK  nature.  They  are  carefully  preferved  in  pewter- 
^  ^  i  boxes,  to  keep  them  from  drying.  When  they 
are  to  be  adrainiftered,  they  are  ground  upon  a 
marble,  with  fuch  liquids  as  are  belt  fuited  to  the 
diforder  they  are  intended  to  remove.  The  infe- 
rior eagle- wood,  which  always  fells  for  a  hundred 
livres  *  a  pound  at  leaf!:,  is  carried  to  Perfia,  Tur- 
key, and  Arabia.  They  ufe  it  to  perfume  their 
cloaths,  and  fometimes  their  apartments,  upon  very 
extraordinary  occafions,  and  then  they  mix  it  with 
amber.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  another  purpofe.  A 
cuflom  prevails  amongO:  thefe  nations,  when  they 
are  defirous  of  fhewing  their  vifitors  great  marks 
of  civility,  to  prefent  them  with  pipes>  then  with 
coffee  and  fweetmeats.  When  converfation  begins 
to  grow  languid,  the  fherbet  is  brought  in,  which 
is  looked  upon  as  a  hint  to  depart.  As  foon  as 
the  flranger  rifes  to  go  away,  they  bring  in  a  lit- 
tle pan  with  eagle-wood,  and  perfume  his  beard, 
fprinkhng  it  with  rofe- water. 

Though  the  French,  who  had  fcarce  any  thing 
elfe  to  bring  but  cloth,  lead,  gunpowder,  and 
brimdone,  were  obliged  to  trade  with  Cochin- 
china  chiefly  in  money,  yet  they  were  under  a 
necefhty  of  purfuing  this  trade  in  competition 
with  the  Chinefe.  This  inconvenience  maght  have 
been  obviated  by  the  profit  that  would  have  been 
made  upon  goods  fent  to  Europe,  or  fold  in  India; 
but  it  is  now  too  late  to  attempt  it.  Probity  and 
honefty,  the  elTentials  of  an  active  and  lafting  trade, 
are  forfaking  thefe  regions,  which  were  formerly 

*  41  7S.  6d. 
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fo  flourifhing,   in  proportion  as  the  government  ^  ^^  ^ 
becomes  arbitrary,  and  confequently  unjuft.    In  a   » — ^ — 1 
fhort  time  no   greater  number  of   Ihips  will  be 
feen  in  their  harbours  than  in  thofe  of  the  neigh- 
bouring dates,   where  they  were  fcarcely  known. 

However  this  may  be,  the  French  company 
driven  from  Siam,  and  without  hopes  of  fettling 
at  the  extremities  of  Afia,  began  to  regret  their 
fa£lory  at  Surat,  where  they  dared  not  appear 
again,  fince  they  had  left  it  without  paying  their 
debts.  They  had  loft  the  only  market  they  knew 
of  for  their  cloths,  their  lead,  and  their  iron;  and 
they  were  continually  at  a  lofs  in  the  purchafe  of 
goods  to  anfwer  the  capricious  demands  of  the 
mother  country,  and  the  wants  of  the  colonies. 
By  fulfilling  all  their  former  engagements,  they 
might  have  recovered  the  privilege  they  had  for- 
feited. The  Mogul  government,  which  would 
have  Vv^ilhed  to  fee  a  greater  number  of  fhips' 
reforting  to  Surat,  often  folicited  the  French  to 
fatisfy  thefe  claims ;  for  they  preferred  them  to 
the  EngliQi,  who  had  purchafed  of  the  court  an 
exemption  from  all  duties.  Whether  it  was  for 
want  of  honefty,  of  ikill,  or  of  means,  certain  it 
is  that  the  company  never  could  remove  the  re- 
proach they  had  incurred.  They  confined  their 
whole  attention  to  the  fortifying  of  Pondicherry, 
when  they  were  fuddenly  prevented  by  a  bloody 
war,  which  was  owing  to  remote  caufes. 

The  northern  Barbarians  who  had  overturned   The  lofs 
the  Roman  empire,  that  was  miftrefs  of  the  world, 


and  reco- 
very of 


eftabliihed  a  form  of  government  which  would  Po^^^i- 

cherry, 
not    which  be- 
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BOOK  not  admit  of  augmenting  their  conquefts,  and  kepe 

V       '    J  every  ftate  within  its  natural  hmits.    The  abolition 

came  the  ^f  ^he  feudal  laws,   and  the  akerations  confequcnt 

chief  let-  . 

tiement       uDon  It,  ieeined  to  tend  a  fecond  time  to  euabiilh 

*       T     1  * 

in  ncia.  ^  |^-^^^  ^£  univerfal  monarchy ;  but  the  Audrian 
power,  weakened  by  the  great  extent  of  its  pof- 
feiiions  and  their  diiiance  from  each  other,  could 
not  fubvert  the  bulwarks  that  were  raifmg  againll: 
it.  After  a  whole  century  palled  in  conteiis, 
hopes,  and  difappointments,  it  was  forced  to  yield 
to  a  nation,  whofe  flrength,  pofition,  and  activity, 
rendered  her  more  formidable  to  the  liberties  of 
Europe.  Richelieu  and  Mazarine  began  this  -re- 
Tolution  by  their  intrigues.  Turenne  and  Conde 
completed  it  by  their  vi61ories.  Colbert  fettled  it 
by  the  introdudion  of  arts,  and  of  all  kinds  of 
induflry.  If  Lewis  XIV.  who  may  be  faid  to  have 
been  not,  perhaps,  the  greateil  monarch  of  his 
age,  but  one  who  befl  fupported  the  dignity  of 
the  throne,  had  been  more  moderate  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  his  power,  and  the  fenfe  of  his  grandeur, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  far  he  might  have 
carried  his  good  fortune.  His  vanity  proved  de- 
trimental to  his  ambition.  After  bending  his  own 
fubje^ts  to  his  will,  he  warned  to  exert  power  over 
his  neighbours.  His  pride  raifed  him  more  ene- 
iPiies  than  his  influence  and  his  genius  could  fup- 
ply  him  with  allies  and  refources. 

He  vir'as  delighted  with  the  flatteries  of  his  pa- 
negyrifts  and  courtiers,  who  promifed  him  univer- 
fal monarchy ;  and  the  pleafure  he  took  in  thefe 
adulations  contributed  ftill  more  than  the  extent 

3  of 
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of  his  power  to  infpire  a  dread  of  univerfal  con-  ^  ^  ^  K, 
queft  and  flavery.    The  diftrefles  and  inve(ftives  of  * 

his  proteilant  fubje£i:s,  difperfed  by  a  tyrannical 
fanaticifm,  completed  the  hatred  he  had  incurred 
by  his  fuccefies,  and  the  abufe  he  had  made  of  his 
profperity. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  a  rnan  of  a  fteady,  up- 
right difpofition,  and  of  a  penetrating  judgment, 
endowed  with  every  virtue  that  is  confident  with 
ambition,  became  the  chief  inftigator  of  all  thefe 
refentments,  which  he  had  long  fon^ented  by  his 
negotiations  and  his  emiffaries.  France  was  attacked 
by  the  raoft  formidable  confederacy  recorded  in  hif- 
tory,  and  yet  ihe  was  conftantly  triumphant. 

She  was  not  fo  fuccefsful  in  Alia  as  in  Europe. 
The  Dutch  firit  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the 
natives  to  attack  Pondicherry,  which  they  could 
never  be  compelled  to  reftore.  The  Indian  prince, 
to  whom  they  applied  for  that  purpofe,  was  not 
to  be  bribed  to  agree  to  fo  perfidious  a  propofal : 
His  conflant  anfwer  was.  The  French  have  bought 
that  place,  it  would  he  unjujl  to  turn  them  out.  What 
the  Raja  refufed  to  do,  the  Dutch  did  themfelves: 
they  befieged  the  town  in  1693,  and  were  obliged 
to  reftore  it  at  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  in  a  much 
better  condition  than  they  found  it. 

Martin  was  again  appointed  direftor,  and 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  company  with  that 
wifdom,  fkill,  and  integrity,  which  was  expelled 
from  him.  That  able  and  virtuous  merchant  invited 
many  new  fettlers  to  Pondicherry,  and  made  the 
place  agreeable  to  them,  by  the  good  order  he 

maintained 
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maintained  there,  and  by  his  moderation  and  juf- 
tice.  He  acquired  the  favour  of  the  neighbour- 
ing princes,  whofe  friendfhip  was  of  confequence 
to  an  infant  fettlement.  He  chofe  or  formed 
good  fubje^ls,  whom  he  fent  to  the  markets 
of  Afia,  and  to  the  feveral  princes  of  that  em- 
pire. He  had  perfuaded  the  French,  that  as  they 
Were  come  lad  to  India,  that  as  they  found  them- 
felves  there  in  a  weak  condition,  and  could  not 
expe£l  any  afTiftance  from  their  own  country, 
that  they  had  no  other  way  of  fucceeding,  but 
by  infpiring  the  natives  with  a  favourable  opinion 
of  their  chara£fer.  He  made  them  lay  afide  that 
levity,  and  thofe  contemptuous  airs,  which  fo 
often  make  their  nation  infufferable  to  ftrangers. 
They  grew  modefr,  gelitle,  and  attentive  to  bufi- 
nefs;  they  learned  the  art  of  behaving  fuitable 
to  the  genius  of  the  feveral  nations,  and  to  parti- 
cular circumflances.  Thofe  who  did  not  confine 
themfelves  to  the  company's  fervice,  frequenting 
different  courts,  became  acquainted  with  the  places 
where  the  fined  fluffs  were  manufaflured,  the  llaples 
where  the  choicefl  commodities  were  to  be  met 
with,  and,  in  fhort,  with  all  the  particulars  rela- 
tive to  the  inland  trade  of  every  country. 

All  that  Martin  had  it  in  his  power  to  ac- 
complifh,  was  to  lay  the  foundation  of  future 
fuccefs  to  the  company,  by  the  good  opinion  he 
gave  of  the  French,  by  the  pains  he  took  to  train 
up  agents,  by  the  informations  he  gained,  and 
by  the  good  order  he  maintained  in  Pondicherry, 
which  daily  acquired   new  inhabitants  i    but  all 

this 
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this  was  not  fufBcient  to  rellore  the  declining  ftate   ^^^  ^ 

of  the  company,  fubje6l  from  its  infancy  to  fuch   v«--^J! » 

diforders  as  mud  at  length  certainly  deftroy  it. 

His  firH  fcheme  was  to  eftabliih  a  great  empire    ^g^p^e^ndi 
at  Madagafcar.   A  fingle  voyage  carried  over  1688   company, 
perfons,  who  were  made  to  expefl  a  delightful   caufeofit. 
climate  and  a  rapid  fortune,  and  found  nothing  but 
famine,  difcord,  and  death. 

So  unfortunate  a  beginning  difcouraged  the 
adventurers  from  an  undertaking,  which  they 
had  entered  upon  merely  with  a  view  to  follow 
the  example  of  others,  or  in  compliance  with 
folicitations.  The  owners  of  ihares  had  not  made 
good  their  payments  with  fo  much  punftuality  as 
is  required  in  coram.ercial  affairs.  The  govern- 
ment, which  had  engaged  to  advance  without 
intereft  a  fifth  part  of  the  fums  the  company  were 
to  receive,  and  which  as  5^et  was  only  bound  to 
furniih  two  millions  *,  again  drew  the  fame  fum 
out  of  the  public  treafury,  in  hopes  of  fupporting 
the  work  it  had  begun.  Some  time  after  its  gene- 
rofity  was  carried  flill  further,  and  freely  gave 
what  at  firfl  was  only  lent. 

This  encouragement  from  the  miniflry  could 
not,  however,  enable  the  company  to  proceed  in 
their  defigns.  They  were  forced  to  confine  them 
to  Surat  and  Pondicherry;  and  to  abandon  their 
fetdements  at  Bantam,  Rajapore,  Tiiferi,  Mazu- 
lipatam.  Gombroon,  and  Siam.  No  doubt  they 
had  too  many  factories,  and  forae  were  ill  fitu- 
ated;  but  the  inability  they  were  under  of  fup- 

porting 
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porting  them  was  the  only  reafon  that  the}^  were 
abandoned. 

Soon  after  this,  it  became  neceffary  to  make 
further  advances.  In  1682,  they  gave  permlffion 
indifcriminately  to  French  fubjedls  and  foreigners  to 
trade  to  the  Eaft-Indies  for  fivQ  years  on  the  com- 
pany's fliips,  paying  the  freight  that  fnould  be 
agreed  upon;  and  on  condition  that  the  goods 
brought  home  Ihould  be  depolited  in  the  company's 
warehoufes,  fold  at  the  fame  time  with  theirs,  and 
be  fubjeft  to  a  duty  of  five  pr  cent.  The  public 
fo  eagerly  came  into  this  propofal,  that  the  direc- 
tors entertained  great  hopes  from  the  increafe  of 
thefe  fmall  profits,  which  would  be  conftant  with- 
out any  rifque.  But  the  proprietors,  lefs  fenlible 
of  thefe  moderate  advantages,  than  jealous  of  the 
great  profits  made  by  the  free  traders,  in  two  years 
time  obtained  a  repeal  of  this  regulation,  and  their 
charter  remained  in  full  force. 

To  fupport  this  monopoly  with  fome  decency,  a 
fund  was  wanting.  In  1684,  the  company  obtained 
from  government  a  call  upon  all  the  proprietors, 
amounting  to  a  fourth  part  of  their  property; 
and  in  cafe  any  one  failed  to  pay  the  fum  required, 
his  whole  fhare  was  to  be  made  over  to  any  one 
who  fliould  pay  it  for  him.  Whether  from  per- 
verfenefs,  from  particular  motives,  or  from  inabi- 
lity, many  did  not  pay,  fo  that  their  fhares  loft 
three  fourths  of  their  original  value ;  and,  to  the 
difgrace  of  the  nation,  there  were  men  barbarous 
and  unjuft  enough  to  enrich  themfelves  with  their 
fpoils. 

An 
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An  expedient  fo  difnonourable  enabled  them  ^^,^^ 
to  fit  out  a  few  fhips  for  Afiaj  but  new  wants  v_k]!-1 — t 
were  foon  felt.  Their  cruel  fituation,  which  con- 
tinually grew  worfe,  put  them  upon  demanding 
of  the  proprietors  in  1697,  the  reflitution  of  the 
dividends  of  ten  and  twenty  per  cent,  which  they 
had  received  in  1687  and  1691.  So  extra'ordinary 
a  propofal  raifed  a  general  clamour.  The  com- 
pany were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  ufual 
method  of  borrowing.  Thefe  loans  became  more 
burdenfome,  the  more  they  were  multiplied,  as 
the  fecurity  was  more  precarious. 

As  the  company  was  in  want  both  of  money  and 
credit,  the  emptinefs  of  their  coffers  put  it  out  of 
their  power  to  afford  thofe  advantages  and  that 
encouragement  to  the  merchant  in  India,  without 
which  he  will  neither  work,  nor  fet  others  to  work. 
This  inability  reduced  the  French  fales  to  nothing. 
It  is  demonftrable,  that  from  1664  to  1684,  that 
is,  in  the  fpace  of  twenty  years,  the  fum  total  of 
their  produce  did  not  exceed  nine  miUions  one 
hundred  thoufand  livres  *. 

To  thefe  had  been  added  other  abufes.  The 
condu(fl  of  the  adminiflrators  and  agents  for  the 
company  had  not  been  properly  dire(fl:ed,  or  care- 
fully looked  into.  The  capital  had  been  broken 
into,  and  dividends  paid  out  of  the  flock,  which 
ought  only  to  have  arifen  from  the  profits.  The 
leaij  brilUant  and  leafl  profperous  of  all  reigns 
had  exhibited  a  model  for  a  commercial  company. 
The  trade  to  China,  the  eaficflj  the  fafefl,  and 

the 
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BOOK    the  mofl  advantapeous  that  is  carried  on  with  Afia. 

IV 

x,^^^ I    had  been  given  up  to  a  particular  body  of  mer- 
chants. 

The  bloody  war  of  1689  added  to  the  calami- 
ties of  the  India  company,  even  by  the  very  fuc- 
cefies  of  France.  Swarms  of  privateers,  fitted  out 
from  the  feveral  harbours  in  the  kingdom,  annoyed 
by  their  vigilance  and  bravery  the  trade  of  Hol- 
land and  England.  In  their  numberlefs  prizes 
were  found  a  prodigious  quantity  of  India  goods, 
which  were  retailed  at  a  low  price.  The  company, 
who  by  this  competition  were  forced  to  fell  under 
prim.e  coft,  endeavoured  to  find  out  fome  expedient 
to  fave  themfelves  from  this  danger,  but  could  think 
of  none  that  was  reconcileable  with' the  intereft  of 
the  privateers ;  nor  did  the  minifler  think  proper  to 
facrifice  an  ufeful  fet  of  men  to  a  body,  which  had 
fo  long  wearied  him  with  their  murmurs  and  com- 
plaints. 

BESIDES  thefe,  the  company  had  many  more 
caufes  of  difcontent.  The  financiers  had  Ihewn 
an  open  hatred  for  them,  and  were  continually 
oppofing  or  confining  them.  Supported  by  thofe 
vile  alTociates  which  they  always  have  at  court, 
they  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  the  India 
trade^  under  the  fpecious  pretence  of  encourag- 
ing the  home  manufa£lures.  The  government  was 
at  firft  afraid  of  being  expofed  to  reproach,  by 
departing  from  the  principles  of  Colbert,  and 
repealing  the  moll  folemn  edids :  but  the  farmers 
of  the  revenue  found  means  to  render  thofe  pri- 
vileges ufelefs^  which  the  miniilry  would  not 
'  aboliflij 
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abolilli ;  and  the  company  no  longer  enjoyed,  with-  Book: 
out  being  abfolutely  deprived  of  them.  *•      /    j 

Heavy  duties  were  fucceffively  laid  upon  all 
India  goods.  Half  a  year  feldora  pafTed,  without 
fome  new  regulation,  fometimes  to  allow,  fometimes 
to  prohibit,  the  ufe  of  thefe  commodities:  there  was 
a  continued  fcene  of  contradidlions  in  a  part  of  ad- 
minifl:ration,that  would  have  required  fteady  and  in- 
variable principles.  AH  thefe  variations  gaveEurope 
room  CO  think  that  trade  would  hardly  be  eflablifhed 
in  a  kingdom  where  all  depends  upon  the  caprices  of 
a  minifter,  or  the  interefl  of  thofe  who  govern. 

The  condu61:  of  an  ignorant  and  corrupt  admi- 
niflration,  the  levity  and  impatience  of  the  proprie- 
tors, the  interelled  views  of  the  comptrollers  of 
finance,  the  opprelTive  fpirit  of  the  treafury,  joined 
to  other  caufes,  had  prepared  the  ruin  of  the  com- 
pany. The  miferies  of  the  v/ar,  carried  on  for  the 
Spanifli  facceilion,  haftened  their  deftru^lion. 

Every  refource  was  exhaufled.  The  mod  fan- 
guine  faw  no  profpecl  of  their  being  able  to  fend 
out  a  fleet.  Befides,  if  by  unexpedied  good  fortune 
fome  few  weak  velTels  (liould  be  fitted  out,  it  was 
to  be  feared  they  might  be  feized  in  Europe,  or  in 
India,  by  difappointed  creditors,  who  mull  neceifa- 
rily  be  exafperated.  Thefe  powerful  motives  de* 
termined  the  company  in  1 707,  to  confent  that  fome 
rich  merchants  Ihould  fend  their  own  fhips  tolndia^ 
upon  condition  that  they  fhould  allow  the  company 
fifteen  per  cent,  profit  upon  the  goods  they  fhould 
bring  home,  and  the  right  of  taking  fuch  ihare  in 
thofe  fhips  as  their  circumftances  fhould  admit  of. 

Sqqu 
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Soon  after  this,  they  were  even  reduced  to  make 
over  the  whole  and  exclulive  exercife  of  their  pri- 
vilege to  fome  privateers  of  St.  Malo,  flill  referv- 
ing  the  fame  conceiTion,  which  for  fome  years  pad 
had  in  fome  degree  kept  them  from  ruin. 

Notwithstanding  this  defperate  fituation,  in  ' 
17 14  they  fohcited  the  renewal  of  their  charter, 
which  was  nearly  expired,  and  which  they  had 
enjoyed  for  half  a  century.  The  miniilry,  who  ^  | 
did  not  know,  or  would  not  perceive,  that  meafures 
more  prudential  might  be  adopted,  granted  them 
an  indulgence  for  ten  years  longer.  This  new  re- 
gulation took  place  but  in  part,  in  confequence  of 
fome  extraordinary  events,  the  caufes  of  which  we 
ihall  next  inquire  into. 

Whoever  has  been  accuflomed  to  trace  the 
progrefs  of  empires,  has  always  conlidered  the 
death  of  Colbert  as  the  event  that  put  an  end  to 
the  true  profperity  of  France.  She  flill  appeared 
with  fome  outward  fplendour,  but  her  inward 
decay  increafed  daily.  Her  finances,  adminiflered 
v/iihout  order  or  principle,  fell  a  prey  to  a 
multitude  of  rapacious  farmers  of  the  revenue. 
Thefe  people  made  themfelves  neceflary  even  by 
their  plunders,  and  went  fo  far  as  to  impofe 
terms  to  government.  The  confufion,  ufury, 
and  continual  alterations  in  the  coin,  the  reduc- 
tions of  intereft,  the  alienations  of  the  domain 
and  of  the  taxes,  engagements  which  it  was  im-^ 
poffible  to  fulfil,  the  creation  of  penfions  and 
places,  the  privileges  and  exemptions  of  all  kinds, 
and  a  thouland  other  evils^  each  more  ruinous 

than 
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than  the  other^  v/ere  the  confequences  of  fo  cor-   ^^J^^ 
rupt  an  adminiilration.  .  \.    \'-  ■-> 

The  lofs  of  credit  foon  became  univerfal.  Barik- 
ruptcies  were  more  frequent.  Money  grew  fcarce, 
and  trade  was  at  a  fland.  The  confumptioh  was 
lefs.  The  culture  of  lands  was  neglesTted.  Artifts 
went  over  to  foreign  countries.  The  common  peo- 
ple had  neither  food  nor  cloathing.  The  nobility 
ferved  in  the  army  withbut  pay,  and  mortgaged 
their  lands.  All  orders  of  men  groaned  under  the 
weight  of  taxes,  and  were  in  want  of  the  necef- 
faries  of  life.  The  royal  effedls  had  lofl  their 
value.  The  contrails  upon  the  boiel  de  ville  fold 
but  for  half  their  worth,  and  the  bills  of  fale  fell 
eighty  or  ninety  per  cent,  under  par.  Lewis  XIV, 
a  little  before  his  death,  was  in  great  want  of  eight 
millions  * ;  and  Was  forced  to  give  bonds  for 
3 2,000,000  f 5  which  was  borrowing  at  four  hun- 
dred per  cent. 

In  this  confulion  Were  public  affairs,  when  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  took  the  reins  of  government. 
Thofe  who  were  for  violent  meafures,  propofed  to 
facrifice  the  creditors  of  the  ftate  to  the  landhold- 
tx$9  as  the  former  were  in  proportion  to  the  lat- 
ter but  as  one  to  fix  hundred.  The  regent  re- 
fufed  to  come  into  a  meafure  that  would  have 
{tamped  an  indelible  ftain  upon  his  adminiftrationo 
He  preferred  an  inquiry  into  the  public  engage- 
ments to  a  total  bankruptcy. 

Notwithstanding  the reduftion of 600,000,00b 
Jof  Hock  to  bearer,  to  250,000,000  §  of  govern-. 

^350,0001,       f  .r;4pQ^oopl.       $  26,S5P,aool.       §  10,93 7?50oU 
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BOOK    nient    bonds,    the    national    debt   amounted   to 
i       '    I    262,138,001  livres  *  at  twenty-eight  livres -f  the 
mark,   the  intereffc  of  which,    at  four  per  cent- 
amounted  to  89,983,453  livres  t. 

This  enormous  debt,  which  nearly  abforbed  the 
whole  of  the  public  revenue,  fuggefled  the  idea 
of  appointing  a  bed  of  juflice,  to  call  thofe  to  ac- 
count who  had  been  the  authors  of  the  public 
calamities,  and  had  enriched  themfelves  with  the 
fpoils  of  the  nation.     This  inquiry  only  ferved 
to  expofe  to  public  view  the  incapacity  of  the 
minifters  who  had  been  intruded  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  finances,  the  craft  of  the  farmers  of 
the  revenue  who  had  fwallowed  them  up,  and  the 
bafenefs  of  the  courtiers  who  had  fold  their  interefl 
to  the  firfl  bidder.  By  this  experiment,  honefl  minds 
Were  confirmed  in  the  abhorrence  they  always  had 
for  fuch  a  tribunal.   It  degrades  the  dignity  of  the 
prince  who  fails  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  and  ex- 
pofes  to  the  people  the  vices  of  a  corrupt  adminif- 
tration.    It  is  injurious  to  the  rights  of  the  citi- 
zen, who  is  accountable  for  his  afiions  to  none  but 
the  law.    It  ftrikes  terror  into  the  rich,  who  are 
marked  out  as  delinquents,  merely  becaufe  they 
are  rich,  be  their  fortunes  well  or  ill  gotten.     Ic 
gives  encouragement  to  informers,  who  point  out 
as  fit  obje^ls  for  tyranny  fuch  as  it  may  be  ad- 
vantageous to  ruin.     It  is  compofed  of  unmerciful 
leeches,  who  fee  guilt  wherever  they  fufpe^l:  there 
is  money.     It  fpai^es  plunderers,  who  find  means 
to  fecrete  their  wealth  in  time ;  and  fpoils  honefl 

*  90,218,5371.  IIS.     f  il.  4s.  6d.     X  3,936*776 !•  »s.  4d.J. 
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Rien  who  think  themfelves  fecure  in  their  inno-   ^  ^^  ^ 
cence.    It  facrifices  the  interells  of  the  treafnry  to  ^ 

the  whims  of  a  few  greedy,  profligate^  and  extra- 
vagant favourites. 

While  France  was  exhibiting  to  all  Europe  thb 
cruel  and  difgraceful  fpe(51:acle  of  thefe  complicated 
evils,  a  Scotch  empiric  arrived  at  Paris,  who  for 
-  fome  time  had  been  travelling  about,  and  making 
a  difplay  of  his  talents,  hurried  on  by  his  own 
refllefs  difpofition.  His  fiery  genius  and  peremp- 
tory manner  were  capable  of  bearing  down  every 
argument,  and  furmounting^  every  difficulty.  la 
17 16  he  fuggeiled  the  idea  of  a  bank,  the  fuccefs 
of  which  confounded  his  opponents,  and  even  ex- 
ceeded his  own  expedlations.  With  ninety  mili. 
lions  *  that  the  Weft  India  company  furniihed  to- 
wards this  bank,  it  gave  new  life  to  agriculture, 
to  trade,  to  arts ;  in  Ihort,  to  the  whole  nation. 
The  author  was  extolled  as  an  accurate^  extenfive, 
and  elevated  genius,  who  defpifed  fortune,  aimed 
only  at  glory,  and  wanted  to  tranfmit  his  name  to> 
pofterity  by  great  actions.  Such  was  the  gratitude 
of  the  public,  that  he  was  thought  to  deferve  the 
higheft  honours.  This  aftonifhing  profperity  gave 
him  an  unlimited  authority.  He  made  ufe  of  it 
in  17 19  to  unite  the  E  a  it  and  Weft  India  com- 
panies, as  likewife  thofe  of  Africa  and  China,  into 
one  bodyw  Commercial  fchemes  were  the  leaft 
concern  of  the  new  fociety.  They  carried  their 
ambition  fo  far  as  to  pretend  to  pay  off  all  the 
Barional  debt.      The  government   granted  them 
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^  ^^  ^    the  fole  vending  of  tobacco,  the  mint,  the  receipts, 
'— -J^ — '   and  general  farms,  to  enable  them  to  purfiie  fo 
grand  a  proje61-. 

At  firll,  Law's  fchemes  met  with  univerfai 
approbation.  Six  hundred  and  twenty-four  thou- 
fand  Ihares,  moflly  bought  with  government 
bills,  and  which  upon  an  average  did  not  really 
cofl  500  livres  •^^,  rofe  to  10,000  livres  f,  payable 
in  bank  notes.  Such  was  the  infatuation  of  the 
public,  that  not  only  Frenchmen,  but  foreigners, 
and  even  the  mod  fenfible  people,  fold  their  ftock, 
their  lands,  their  jewels,  to  play  this  extraordi- 
nary game.  Gold  and  filver  were  held  in  no  efli- 
marion ;  and  nothing  but  paper  currency  was 
fought  after. 

This  frenzy  multiplied  paper  credit  to  fucli 
an  amazing  degree,  that  it  circulated  to  the. 
amount  of  6,138,243,590  livres  |,  in  ihares  of 
India  ftock,  or  in  bank  notes,  though  there  was 
aflually  in  the  kingdom  no  more  than  twelve 
hundred  millions  §  in  fpecie,  at  fixty  livres  a 
mark  ||. 

Such  difproportion  might  poffibly  have  been 
fupported  in  a  free  nation,  where  it  had  been 
brought  on  by  degrees.  The  citizens,  accuftomed 
to  confider  the  nation  as  a  permanent  and  inde- 
pendent body,  trufl  to  its  fecurity  the  more  rea- 
dily, as  they  are  feldom  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  its  powers,  and  have  a  good  opinion  of  its 
equity  founded  on  experience.    Upon  the  ilrength 

*  ail.  17S.  6d.         t  437J'  los.        I  s68,5'48,i57l.»  IS.  ^d. 
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of  this  favourable  prejudice,  credit  is  often 
ftretched  in  thofe  flates  beyond  the  real  refources 
and  fecurities  of  the  nation.  This  is  not  the 
cafe  in  an  abfolute  monarchy,  efpecially  fuch  as 
have  often  broken  their  engagements.  If  in  times 
of  public  infatuation  an  implicit  confidence  is 
ihewn,  the  efiefl  ceafes  with  the  caufe.  Their 
infolvency  becomes  evident.  The  honefly  of  the 
monarch,  the  mortgage,  the  flock,  every  thing 
appears  imaginary.  The  creditor,  recovered  from 
his  de:irium,  demands  his  money  with  a  degree  of 
impatience  proportionable  to  his  uneafmefs.  The 
hiitory  of  the  fydem  will  corroborate  this  truth. 

In  order  to  anfwer  the  firft  demands,  the  go- 
vernment had  recourfe  to  very  extraordinary  ex- 
pedients. Gold  was  prohibited  in  trade  ;  all  per- 
fons  were  forbidden  to  keep  by  them  more  than 
five  hundred  livres  *  in  fpecie.  An  edi^l:  was 
publiilied,  declaring  feveral  fuccefuve  diminu- 
tions in  the  value  of  the  coin.  This  had  the  defired 
effe^;  people  were  now  not  fo  anxious  to  draw 
their  money  from  the  bank;  on  the  contrary,  in 
lefs  than  a  month  they  brought  in  fpecie  to  the 
amount  of  forty-four  million  fix  hundred  ninety- 
fix  thoufand  one  hundred  and  ninety  livres  |  in 
fpecie,  at  eighty  livres  |  a  mark. 

A  s  this  infatuation  could  not  be  lafting,  it  was 
judged  expedient  to  lelfen  the  difpropcrtion  be- 
tween paper-currency  and  money,  by  reducing 
the  bank  bills  to  half  their  value,  and  the  Ihares 

*zil.  17s.  6d.         t  1,955,4581,  6s.  3d.  X  3^1.  10s. 
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to  five-ninths.  The  flsndard  for  the  coin  was  fixed 
at  eighty- two  livres  ten  fols  ^^  a  mark.  This  fcheme, 
the  mod  rational,  perhaps,  that  could  have  been 
devifed  in  the  critical  fituatipn  of  affairs,  completed 
the  general  confufion.  The  confternation  was  unir 
verfal;  every  one  imagined  he  had  loft  half  his 
fortune,  and  haftened  to  call  in  the  remainder. 
The  bank  had  no  (lock,  and  the  flock-brokers 
found  they  had  only  been  grafping  at  fhadows. 
The  foreigners,  who  had  realized  their  paper  at 
firft,  and  carried  off  one-third  of  the  ready  money 
of  the  kingdom,  were  the  ieaft  lofers.  The  hopes 
which  the  government  had  conceived  of  paying  off 
the  national  debt  difappeared  v^ith  Law  ,*  and  there 
remained  no  lading  monument  of  the  fyffem,  but 
an  India  company,  whofe  Ihares  W'^ere  fixed  by  the 
liquidation  of  1723,  to  the  number  of  fifty-fix 
thoufand,  but  by  fubfequent  events  were  re- 
duced to  fifty  thoufand  two  hundred  fixty-eight 
and  four-tenths. 

Unfortunately  it  preferved  the  privileges  of 
the  feveral  companies  out  of  which  it  had  been 
formed ;  and  this  prerogative  added  neither  to  its 
wifdom  or  power:  it  confined  the  negro-trade, 
and  (topped  the  progrefs  of  the  fugar  colonies. 
Molt  of  its  privileges  ferved  only  to  authorife 
odious  monopolies.  The  moft  fertile  regions 
upon  earth,  when  occupied  by  the  company, 
wer^  neither  peopled  nor  cultivated.  The  fpirit 
of  finance,  which  reftrains  purfuits  as  much  as 
|he  commercial  fpirit  enlarges  them,  became  the 

,  *  3 1.  12 s.  2d.  1^, 
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fpirit  of  the  company,    and  has  contmued  ever 
Cnce.    The  dire£iors  thought  only  of  taming  to 
their  own    advantage   the    rights   ceded   to   the 
company  in  Alia,  Africa,  and  America.     It  be- 
came a  fociety  of  contractors,  rather  than  a  tra- 
ding company.    Nothing  could  poffibly  be  faid  in 
praife  of  their  adminiftration,  had  they  not  been 
fo  honefl  as  to  pay  off  the  debts  accumulated  in 
India  for  a  century  pafl ;  and  taken  care  to  fecure 
Pondicherry  againft  any  invafion,  by  furrounding 
it  with  walls.     Their  trade  was  but  fmall  and  pre- 
carious till  Orry  was  appointed  to  fuperintend  the 
finances  of  the  nation. 

That  upright  and  difinterefted  minifter  fullied   Great  fuc- 
iiis  virtues   by  a  harlhnefs  of  temper  which  he   French  In^ 
apologized  for  in  a  manner  not  much  to  the  credit  India. 
of  the  nation.     One  day  that  a  friend  was  re- 
proaching him  for  the  roughnefs  of  his  manners, 
he  anfwered,  How  can  I  behave  otherwifef  Out  of 
a  hundred  -people  I  fee  in  a  dcy,  fifty  take  7ne  for  a 
fool,    and  fifty  for  a  knave.     He  had  a  brother 
named  Fulvy,  who  was  lefs  rigid  in  his  princi- 
ples, but  had  more  affability,  and  greater  capa.- 
city.     He  intruded  him  with  the  concerns  of  the 
company,  whjch  could  not  but  flourifh  under  fuch 
^  dire(Stion. 

Notwithstanding  the  former  prejudices  and 
thofe  which  ilill  prevailed;  notvvithflanding  the 
abhorrence  the  public  had  for  any  remains  of 
Law's  fyftem;  notwithftanding  the  authority  of 
the  Sorbonne,  which  had  decided  that  the  divi- 
dend upon  the  fhares  came  under  the  denom,inaT 
F  4  tian 
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tion  of  ufury  ;  notwithflanding  the  blindnefs  of  a 
nation  credulous  enough  not  to  be  fhocked  at  fo 
abfurd  a  decifion;  yet  fliil  the  two  brothers  found 
means  to  convince  Cardinal  Fleury,  that  it  v/as 
proper  to  fupport  the  India  Company  in  an  effec- 
tual manner.  They  even  prevailed  upon  that  mi- 
niiler,  who  wasfometimes  too  parfimonious,  to  lavifti 
the  king's  favours  upon  this  eftablifliment.  The 
care  of  fuperintending  its  trade  and  increafmg  its 
powers  was  afterwards  committed  to  feveral  per- 
fon$  of  known  abilities. 

Dumas  was  fent  to  Pondicherry.  He  foon 
(obtained  leave  of  the  court  of  Dehli  to  coin 
money  ;  which  privilege  was  worth  four  pr  five 
hundred  thoufand  livres  "*  a  year.  He  obtained  a 
ceffion  of  the  territory  of  Karical,  which  entitled 
him  to  a  confiderable  fhare  in  the  trade  of  Tan- 
jour.  Some  time  after,  a  hundred  thoufand  Ma- 
rattas  invaded  the  Decan.  They  attacked  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot,  who  was  vanquifhed  and  flain. 
His  family  and  feveral  of  his  fubje6ls  took  refuge 
in  Pondicherry.  They  were  received  with  all  the 
kindnefs  due  to  allies  in  diilrefs.  Ragogi  Bouffola, 
fhe  general  of  the  victorious  army,  demanded, 
that  they  fhould  be  delivered  up  to  him ;  and  fur- 
ther required  the  payment  of  1,200,000  livres  i^ 
by  virtue  of  a  tribute,  which  he  pretended  the 
French  had  formerly  fubmitted  to. 

Dumas  made  anfwer,  That  fo  long  as  the  Mo- 
guls had  been  mafters  of  that  country,  they  had 
always  treated  the  French  with  the  refpeft  due  to 

*  About  19,7001.  on  an  average.  f  52,5001. 
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pne  of  the  moO-  illuftrious  nations  in  the  world,  ^  ^^  ^ 
which  took  a  pride  in  her  turn  in  prote^'ing  her  *  /  ■ 
benefa£i:ors;  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  Ghara6ler  ♦ 
of  that  magnanimous  nation  to  deliver  up  a  num- 
ber of  women  and  children,  and  of  unfortunate  and 
defencelefs  men,  to  fee  them  put  to  death  -,  that 
the  fugitives  then  in  the  town  were  under  the  pro- 
teftion  of  his  king,  who  efteemed  it  his  higheft 
honour  to  be  the  proteflor  of  the  diflreifed  ;  that 
every  Frenchm.an  in  Pondicherry  would  gladly  die 
in  their  defence ;  and  that  his  own  life  was  for- 
feited, if  his  fovereign  were  to  know  that  he  had  fo 
much  as  liftened  to  the  mention  of  a  tribute.  He 
added,  that  he  was  ready  to  defend  the  place  to 
the  laft  extremity ;  and  if  he  was  overpowered,  he 
would  get  on  board  his  ihips,  and  return  to 
Europe :  that  Rogogi  might  confider  whether  he 
chofe  to  expofe  his  army  to  utter  defi:ru61:ion,  when 
the  greateft  advantage  that  could  be  obtained  by 
it  was  to  take  pKjflellion  of  a  heap  of  ruins. 

The  Indians  had  not  been  accuftomed  to  hear 
the  French  talk  with  fo  much  dignity.  This  bold- 
Befs  daggered  the  general  of  the  Marattas;  and, 
after  fome  negotiations  /kilfully  carried  on,  he  de- 
termined to  keep  peace  with  Pondicherry. 

Whilst  Dumas  was  procuring  wealth  and  re* 
fped  to  the  company,  the  government  fent  la  Bour- 
donnais  to  the  Ifle  of  France. 

The  Portuguefe,  at  the  time  of  their  firfl  voyages 
to  India,  had  difcovered  to  the  eafl  of  Madagafcar, 
between  the  19th  and  20th  degrees  of  latitude, 
three  iflauds,  to  which  they  gave  the  names  of  Maf- 

carenhas;^ 
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BOOK    carenhas,  Cerne,  and  Rodrigue.   There  they  found 
t   ^      ,   neither  men  nor  quadrupeds,  and  attempted  no  fet- 
tlement   upon    either    of  the  iflands.     The  mod 
weflern  of  them,  which  had  been  call  Mafcaren- 
has,  ferved  as  a  refuge  about  the  year  1665  to 
fome  Frenchmen,    who   before    were    fetded   at 
Madagafcar.    There  they  found  an  extent  of  iixty 
miles  in  length,  and  forty-five  in  breadth,  full  of 
mountains,  and  but  few  plains.    At  firfl  they  bred 
cattle,  and  afterwards  they  cultivated  European 
corn,  Afiatic  and  African  fruits,  and  fome  Vegeta- 
bles fit  for  that  mild  climate.    The  health,  plenty, 
and  freedom  they  enjoyed,  induced  feveral  failors 
belonging  to  the  fliips  that  touched  there  for  re- 
frefhments,  to  come  and  live  amongft  them.     In- 
duflry  brought  on  population.  In  1718,  they  pro- 
cured fome  coffee- trees  from  Arabia,  which  fuc- 
ceeded  tolerably  well,  though  the  fruit  had  lofl 
much  of  its  flavour.     This  culture  and  other  labo- 
rious employments  were  performed  by  flaves  from 
the  coaft  of  Africa,  or  from  Madagafcar.     Then 
the  ifland,    which  had   changed    its   name   from 
Mafcarenhas  to  the  ifle  of  Bourbon,  became  an 
important  obje61:  to  the  company.    In  1763,  the 
population  amounted  to  4627  white  people,  and 
15 149  blacks;  the  cattle  confifled  of  8702  beeves, 
4084  fheep,  7405  goats,  7619  hogs.     Upon  an 
extent  of  125,909   acres  of  cultivated  land,  they 
gathered   as   much  caiTava   as  would   feed  their 
flaves,  1 135000  pounds  weight  of  corn,  844100 
pounds  of  rice,    2879100  pound  of  maize,    and 
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2535100  pounds  of  coffee,  which  the  company   book 
bought  up  at  fix  fols  *  a  pound.  1       '    / 

Unfortunately  this  valuable  pofleffion  has 
no  harbour.  This  inconvenience  determined  the 
French  to  attempt  a  fettlement  on  the  ifland  of 
Cerne,  where  the  Portugufe  had,  as  ufual,  left 
fome  quadrupeds  and  fowls  for  the  benefit  of  fuch 
of  their  fhips  as  Ihould  chance  to  touch  there. 
The  Dutch,  who  afterwards  took  pofTeflion  of  it, 
forfook  it  from  an  apprehenfion  of  multiplying 
their  fettlements  too  much.  The  ifland  was  unin- 
habited when  the  French  landed  there  in  1720, 
and  changed  its  name  from  Mauritius  to  the  Ille 
of  France,  which  it  flill  bears. 

The  firfl  people  that  were  fent  thither,  came 
over  from  Bourbon,  and  there  they  were  forgot- 
ten for  fifteen  years.  They  only  formed  as  it  were 
a  corps  de  garde,  with  orders  to  hang  out  a 
French  flag,  to  inform  all  nations  that  the  ifland 
had  a  maOier.  The  company,  long  undetermined, 
decided  at  lafl:  for  the  keeping  it,  and  in  1755  la, 
Bourdonnais  was  commiihoned  to  improve  it. 

This  man,  who  has  lince  been  fo  famous,  waa 
born  at  St.  Malo,  and  had  been  at  fea  from  the 
age  of  ten  years ;  all  his  voyages  had  been  prof- 
perous,  and  in  every  one  he  had  fignalized  him- 
felf  by  fome  extraordinary  aflion.  He  had  re- 
conciled the  Arabs  and  the  Portuguefe,  who  were 
preparing  to  maflacre  one  another  in  the  road  of 
Mocha :  and  had  diitinguiflied  himfelf  in  the 
^ar  at  Mahe.    He  was  the  firft  Frenchman  who 

*  About  3d. 

ever 
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BOOK    ever  thought  of  fending  armed  velTels  into  the 
1        '    I    Indian  feas.    He  was  known  to  be  equally  fldlful 
in  the  art  of  fhip-biiilding,  as  in  that  of  naviga- 
ting and  defending  a  ihip.     His  fchemes  bore  the 
mark  of  genius,  nor  were  his  views  contrafted  by 
the  clofe  attention  he  paid  to  all  the  minute  par- 
ticulars of  whatever  fcheme  he  undertook.     Dif- 
ficulties did  but  quicken  his  adlivity,  and  difplay 
his  talent  for  difpofing  the  men  under  his  command  , 
to  the  beft  advantage.    Nothing  was  ever  laid  to 
his  charge  but  an  immoderate  paffion  for  riches ; 
and  it  rauil  be  confelTed  he  was  not  over-fcrupulous  | 
as  to  the  means  of  acquiring  them.  | 

He  was  no  fooner  arrived  at  the  Ifle  of  France, 
than  he  made  it  his  bulinefs  to  acquire  every  infor- 
mation he  could  concerning  it.    He  found  it  to  be 
31890  toifes  in  its  greateft:  diameter,  22124  in  its 
greatefl:  breadth,    and  432680   acres  in  furface. 
The  greateft  part  of  this  ground  was  covered  with 
forefts  almoil  impenetrable,  and  with  mountains 
not  exceeding  400  toifes  in  height.    Mod  of  them 
were  full  of  refer voirs  of  water,  which  poured 
down  in  dreams  upon  a  dark  grey  earth,  full  of 
perforations,  and  for  the  mo  ft  part  ftony. 
'   The  fea  coaft  was  what  la  Bourdonnais  chiefly 
attended  to;  and  his  principal  obfervations  related 
to  the  two  harbours  he  found  there.    He  thought 
the  harbour  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide  of  little  confe- 
quence,  on  account  of  the  regular  and  high  winds, 
which  make  it  impofTible,  or  at  leaft  very  difficult, 
to  fail  out  of  it  at  any  feafon  of  the  year.  That  on 
the  north-weft  he  found  far  preferable,  though  the 
5  '  fliips 
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Clips  muft  get  to  it  through  a  narrow  channel,  be-  ^  o  o  K 
tween  two  flats,  and  then  be  towed  in,  and  though  \_,^1-j 
it  will  fcarcely  admit  above  thirty -five  or  forty  (hips. 

As  foon  as  la  Bourdonnais  had  procured  thefc 
neceflary  informations,  he  endeavoured  to  inflil  a 
fpirit  of  emulation  into  the  fiifl:  colonifts  on  the 
ifland,  who  were  entirely  difcouraged  at  the  negle£b 
with  which  they  had  been  treated,  and  attempted 
to  reduce  to  fome  fubordination  the  vagrants  lately 
arrived  from  the  mother  country.  He  made  them 
cultivate  rice  and  wheat,  for  the  good  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans, and  caffava,  which  he  had  brought  from 
Brazil,  for  the  flaves.  They  were  to  be  furnifhed 
from  Madagafcar  with  meat  for  the  daily  confump- 
tion  of  the  richer  inhabitants  and  of  fea»faring 
men,  till  the  cattle  they  had  procured  from  thence 
(liould  multiply  fo  confiderably,  as  to  prevent  the 
necelTity  of  importing  any  more.  A  poft  which  he 
had  eftablifhed  on  the  li'ttle  ifland  of  Rodrigue,  abun- 
dantly fupplied  the  poor  with  turtle.  Here  iliips 
going  to  India  foon  found  all  the  refrefhments  and 
conveniencies  they  wanted  after  a  tedious  paffage. 
Three  fhips  were  fitted  out,  one  of  which  carried 
500  tons  burden.  If  the  founder  had  not  the 
fatisfa£i:ion  of  bringing  the  colony  to  the  utmoll: 
degree  of  profperity  it  was  capable  of,  at  leaft  he 
had  the  credit  of  having  difcovered  what  degree  of 
importance  it  might  acquire  in  able  hands. 

These  improvements,   however,    though  they 
feemed  to  be  owing  to  enchantment,  did  not  meet   * 
with  -the  approbation  of  thofe  who  were  princi- 
pally concerned  in  them,  and  la  Bourdonnais  was 

compelled 
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B  o  o  K  compelled  to  juftify  himfelf.  One  of  the  direcHior^ 
L  ^'  .  was  aiking  him  one  day  how  it  happened  that  he 
had  conduced  the  affairs  of  the  company  fo  ill, 
while  he  had  taken  fo  much  care  of  his  own. 
Becau/e,  faid  he,  /  have  managed  mine  according  to 
my  own  judgment y  and  thofe  of  the  company  according 
to  your  dire^ions. 

Great  men  have  been  always  more  ufeful  to 
the  public,  than  large  colle£live  bodies.  Nations 
and  focieties  are  but  the  inftruments  of  men  of 
genius ;  thefe  have  been  the  true  founders  of 
Hates  and  colonies.  Spain,  Portugal,  Holland^ 
and  England,  owe  their  foreign  conquefts  and 
fettlements  to  able  warriors,  experienced  feamen, 
and  legiQators  of  fuperior  talents.  France  efpe- 
cially  is  more  indebted  to  fome  fortunate  indivi- 
duals for  the  glory  flie  has  acquired,  than  tb  the 
form  of  her  government.  One  of  thefe  fuperior 
men  had  juft  eftablifhed  the  power  of  France  over 
two  important  iflands  in  Africa;  another  flillmore 
extraordinary,  whofe  name  was  Dupleix,  added 
fplendour  to  the  French  name  in  Afia. 

He  was  firft  fent  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
where  he  fuperintended  the  colony  of  Chanderna- 
gore.  That  fettlement,  though  formed  in  a  part 
of  the  globe  the  beft  adapted  for  great  commer- 
cial undertakings,  had  been  but  in  a  languid  flate, 
till  he  took  the  management  of  it.  The  company 
was  not  able  to  fend  any  great  flock;  and  the 
agents,  who  went  over  there  without  any  of  their 
^  own,  had  not  been  able  to  avail  themfelves  of  the 
liberty  that  was  allowed  them  of  advancing  their 

GWli 
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©wn  private  affairs.  The  aflivity  of  the  new  gover-  ^  ^9^  ^ 
nor,  who  brought  an  ample  fortune,  the  reward  1  ^  i 
often  years  fuccefsful  labours,  foon  fpread  through- 
out the  colony.  In  a  country  abounding  with 
money  they  foon  found  credit,  when  once  they 
fhewed  themfelves  deferving  of  it.  In  a  Ihort  time, 
Chandernagore  excited  the  admiration  of  its  neigh- 
bours, and  the  envy  of  its  rivals.  Dupleix,  who 
had  engaged  the  reft  of  the  French  in  his  vaft 
fpeculations,  opened  freih  fources  of  commerce  all 
over  the  Mogul's  Dominions,  and  as  far  as  Thibet. 
On  his  arrival  he  had  not  found  a  fmgle  Hoop, 
and  he  fitted  out  fifteen  armed  velTels  at  once. 
Thefe  (hips  carried  on  trade  in  different  places  in 
India.  Some  he  fent  to  the  Red  Sea,  to  the  Gulph 
of  Perfia,  to  Surat,  to  Goa,  to  the  Maldives,  and 
Manilla  Iflands,  and  to  all  the  feas  where  there 
was  a  pofhbility  of  trading  to  advantage. 

Duple IX  had  for  twelve  years  fupported  the 
honour  of  the  French  name  on  the  Ganges,  and 
increafed  the  revenues  of  the  public  as  well  as 
the  private  fortunes  of  individuals,  when  he  was 
called  to  Pondicherry,  to  take  upon  him  the  gene- 
ral fuperintendency  of  all  the  company's  affairs 
in  India.  They  were  then  in  a  more  flourifhing 
condition  than  they  had  ever  yet  been,  or  have  ever 
been  fmce ;  for  that  year  the  returns  am.ounted  to 
twenty-four  millions  *.  Had  they  continued  to 
a£l:  prudently,  had  they  confided  more  in  two  fuch 
jnen  as  Dupleix  and  la  Bourdonnais,  they  would 

*  1,050,0001. 
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BOOK    probably  have  acquired  fuch  power  as  would  not 
t        '    i   have  been  eafily  deftroyed. 

La  Bourdonkais  faw  an  approaching  rupture 
with  England ;  and  propofed  a  fcheme  which  would 
have  fecured  to  the  French  the  fovereignty  of  the 
feas  in  Afia,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war. 
He  was  convinced,  that  whichever  nation  fhould 
firft  take  up  arms  in  India,  would  have  a  manifeft 
advantage  over  the  other.  He  therefore  defired  to 
have  a  fquadron,  with  which  he  (hould  fail  to  the 
Ifle  of  France,  and  there  wait  till  hoftilities  began. 
From  this  place  he  was  to  go  and  cruize  in  the 
ftraits  of  Sunda,  where  mod  of  the  {hips  pafs  that 
are  going  to,  or  coming  from  China.  There  he 
would  have  intercepted  all  the  Englifh  fhips,  and 
faved  thofe  of  the  French.  He  would  have  even 
taken  the  fmall  fquadron  which  England  fent  into 
thofe  very  latitudes;  and,  having  thus  made  himfelf 
mafler  of  the  Indian  feas,  would  have  ruined  all 
the  Englifh  fettleraents  in  thofe  parts. 

The  miniftry  approved  of  this  plan,  and  granted 
him  five  men  of  war,  with  which  he  fet  fail. 

He  had  fcarcely  fet  fail,  when  the  directors, 
equally  offended  at  their  being  kept  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  deftination  of  the  fquadron,  and  at  the 
expences  it  had  occafioned  them,  and  jealous  of 
the  advantage  this  would  give  to  a  man  who, 
in  their  opinion,  was  already  too  independent, 
exclaimed  againft  this  armament  as  they  had  done 
before,  and  declared  it  to  be  ufelefs.  They  were, 
or  pretended  to  be,  fo  fully  convinced  of  the 
neutrality  that  would  be  obferved  in  India  be- 
tween 
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tween  the  two  companies,  that  they  perfuaded  the  book 
mmifter  into  that  opinion,  when  la  Bourdonnais  ,    ^ J '    j 
Was  no  longer  prcfent  to  animate  him,  and  guide 
his  inexperience. 

The  court  of  Verfailles  was  not  aware  that  a 
power,  fupported  chiefly  by  trade,  would  not  eafily 
be  induced  to  leave  them  in  quiet  poiTeflion  of  the 
Indian  ocean;  and  that,  if  Ihe  either  made  or 
liftened  to  any  propofals  of  neutrahty,  it  mufl  be 
only  to  gain  time.  It  was  not  aware  that,  even 
fuppofing  fuch  an  agreement  was  made  bona  fide 
on  both  fides,  a  thoufand  unforefeen  events  might 
interrupt  it.  It  was  not  aware,  that  the  objed 
propofed  could  never  be  fully  anfwered,  becaufc 
the  fea-forces  of  both  nations,  not  being  bound 
by  any  private  agreement  made  between  two  com- 
panies, would  attack  their  (hips  in  the  European 
feas.  It  was  not  aware,  that  in  the  colonies 
thcmfelVes  they  would  make  preparations  to  guard 
againfl;  a  furprize ;  that  thefe  precautions  would 
create  a  miftruft  on  both  fides;  and  that  miftruft 
would  bring  on  an  open  rupture.  All  thefe  par- 
ticulars were  not  perceived  by  the  court,  and  the 
fquadron  was  recalled.  Hoftilities  began;  and  the 
lofs  of  almoft  every  French  Ihip  going  to  India, 
(hewed  too  late  which  of  the  two  was  the  moil 
judicious  fyflem  of  politics. 

La  Bourdonnais  was  as  deeply  affe<5led  for 
the  errors  that  had  occafioned  the  misfortunes 
of  the  nation,  as  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  them 
himfelf,  and  applied  wholly  to  remedy  them. 
\¥ithout  magazines^  without  proviCons,   without 
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®  ^^^  ^  money,  he  found  means  by  his  atttention  and  per- 
feverance  to  form  a  fquadron,  compofed  of  a  fixty- 
gun  Ihip,  and  five  merchantmen,  which  he  turned 
into  men  of  war.  He  ventured  to  attack  the  Eng- 
lifti  fquadron ;  he  beat  them,  purfued  and  forced 
them  to  quit  the  coaft  of  CoromandeU  he  then 
befieged  and  took  Madrafs,  the  firfl  of  the  Engliih 
fettlements.  The  viftor  was  preparing  for  freih 
expeditions,  which  were  certain  and  eafy  •,  but 
he  met  with  the  moft  violent  oppofition,  which  not 
only  occalioned  the  lofs  of  the  fum  of  9,057,000 
iivres  *  he  had  (lipulated  for  as  the  ranfom  of 
the  city,  but  alfo  deprived  him  of  the  fuccefa 
which  mufl  neceffarily  have  followed  his  under- 
takings. 

The  company  was  then  governed  by  two  of 
the  king's  commiffaries,  who  were  irreconcileable 
enemies  to  each  other.  The  diredors  and  the  in- 
ferior officers  had  taken  part  in  the  quarrel,  ac- 
cording as  their  inclination  or  their  interefl  led 
them.  The  two  factions  were  extremely  in cenfed 
againft  each  other.  That  which  had  caufed  la 
Bourdonnais's  fquadron  to  be  taken  from  him, 
was  enraged  to  fee  that  he  had  found  refources 
in  himfelf,  to  ward  off  every  blow  that  was  aimed 
at  him.  There  is  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  this 
fa£lion  purfued  him  to  India,  and  inftilled  the 
poifon  of  jeaioufyinto  the  heart  of  Dupleix.  Two 
men  formed  to  efteem  and  love  each  other,  to 
adorn  the  French  name^  and  to  defcend  together 
to  poftcrity,  became  the  vile  tools  of  aq  animofity 
•  396,143!.  15  s. 
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in  which  they  were  not  the  leail  in tere fled.  Du- 
pleix  oppofed  la  Bourdonnais,  and  made  him  lofe 
much  time.  The  latter,  after  having  flaid  too  long 
on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  waiting  for  the  fue- 
eours  which  had  been  unneceflarily  delayed,  faw 
his  Iquadron  deftroyed  by  a  florm.  The  crews 
were  difpofed  to  mutiny.  So  many  misfortunes, 
brought-on  by  the  intrigues  of  Dupleix,  deter? 
mined  la  Bourdonnais  to  return  to  Europe,  where 
a  horrid  dungeon  was  the  reward  of  all  his  glori- 
ous fervices,  and  the  end  of  all  the  hopes  which  the 
nation  had  built  upon  his  great  talents.  The  Eng- 
liih,  delivered  from  that  formidable  enemy  in  la- 
dia,  and  confiderably  reinforced,  found  themfelves 
in  a  condition  to  attack  the  French  in  their  turn, 
and  accordingly  laid  fiege  to  Pondicherry? 

Dupleix  then  made  amends  for  pafl:  errors.  He 
defended  the  town  with  great  ikill  and  bravery; 
and  after  the  trenches  had  been  opened  fix  v/eeks., 
the  Englifh  were  forced  to  raife  the  fiege.  Ths 
news  of  the  peace  arrived  foon  after,  and  all  hofti- 
lities  ceafed  between  the  companies  of  both  nations. 

The  taking  of  Madrafs,  la  Bourdonnais's  ea- 
gagement  at  fea,  and  the  raifmg  of  the  fiege  of 
Pondicherry,  gave  the  Indian  nations  a  high  opi- 
nion of  the  French ;  and  they  were  refpefled  m 
ihofe  parts  as  the  firfl  and  gr.eatefl  of  th.$  EujA? 
pean  powers. 

Dupleix  endeavoured  to  avail  himfelf  of  this 
jdifpofition,  and  took  care  to  procure  lading  ancj 
important  advantages  for.  his  nation.  In  order  tp 
judge  rightly  of  his  proje£ls,  we  mufl  lay  f^efprj? 
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the  reader  a  defcription  of  the  ilate  of  Indoflan  at 
that  time. 

theTrench  If  we  may  Credit  uncertain  tradition,  that  fine 
to  aggran-  ^kh  country  tempted  the  firft  conquerors  of  the 
feives.  world.  But  whether  Bacchus,  Hercules,  Sefoftris, 
of^indof-  ^^  Darius,  did  or  did  not  carry  their  arms  through 
t^n.  that  large  portion  of  the  globe,  certain  it  is,  that 

it  proved  an  inexhaullible  fund  of  fidlions  and  won- 
ders to  the  antient  Greeks.  That  people,  ever  cre- 
dulous, becaufe  they  were  carried  away  by  their 
imagination,  were  fo  enchanted  with  thefe  marve- 
lous (lories,  that  they  ftill  gave  credit  to  them,  even 
in  the  more  enlightened  ages  of  the  republic. 

If  we  confider  this  matter  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  reafon  and  truth,  we  fhall  find  that  a  pure 
air,  wholefome  food,  and  great  frugality,  had  early 
multiplied  men  to  a  prodigious  degree  iu  Indoflan. 
They  were  acquainted  with  laws,  civil  government 
and  arts ;  whilft  the  reft  of  the  earth  was  defert 
and  favage.  Wife  and  beneficial  inftitutions  pre- 
ferved  thefe  people  from  corruption,  and  their 
only  care  was  to  enjoy  the  gifts  of  the  earth  and 
of  the  climate.  If  from  time  to  time  their  morals 
were  tainted  in  fome  of  thefe  flates,  the  empire  was 
immediately  fubverted  ;  and  when  Alexander  en- 
tered thefe  regions,  he  found  very  few  kings,  and 
many  free  cities. 

A  COUNTRY  divided  into  numberlefs  little  flates, 
fome  of  which  were  popular,  and  others  enflaved, 
could  not  make  a  very  formidable  refiftance  againfl 
the  hero  of  Macedonia.  His  progrefs  was  rapid^ 
and  he  would  have  fubdued  the  whole  country, 
5  had 
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had  not  death  overtaken  him  in  the  midft  of  his  ^  ^^  ^ 
triumphs.  >     ^    ^ 

By  following  this  conqueror  in  his  expeditions, 
the  Indian  Sandrocotus  had  learned  the  art  of 
war.  This  obfcure  man,  who  had  nothing  to  re- 
commend him  but  his  talents,  collected  a  numerous 
army,  and  drove  the  Macedonians  out  of  the  pro- 
vinces they  had  invaded.  The  deliverer  of  his 
country  then  made  himfelf  mafter  of  it,  and  united 
ail  Indoftan  under  his  dominion.  How  long  he 
reigned,  or  what  was  the  duration  of  the  empire 
he  had  founded,  is  not  known. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  the 
Arabs  over-ran  India,  as  they  did  many  other  parts 
of  the  world.  They  fubjeded  feme  few  iflands  to 
their  dominion ;  but,  content  with  trading  peaceably 
on  the  continent,  they  made  but  few  fettlements  on  it. 
Three  centuries  after  this,  feme  barbarians  of 
their  religion,  who  came  out  from  Khoraffan 
beaded  by  Mahmoud,  attacked  India  on  the  north 
fide,  and  extended  their  depredations  as  far  as 
Guzarat.  They  carried  off  immenfe  fpoils  from 
thofe  wealthy  provinces,  and  buried  them  under 
ground  in  their  wretched  and  barren  deferts. 

These  calamities  were  not  yet  forgotten,  when 
Gingis-Khan,  who  with  his  Tartars  had  fubdued 
the  greateft  part  of  Alia,  brought  his  vi<^orious 
army  to  the  weftern  borders  of  India,  This  was 
about  the  year  1200.  It  is  not  known  what  part 
this  conqueror  and  his  defcendents  took  in  the 
affairs  of  Indoftan.  Probably,  they  did  not  con- 
cern themfelves  much  about  them;  for  it  appears, 
G  3  that 
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^  ^^  ^^    that  foon  after  the  Patans  reigned  over  this  find 

\  s  ^  ■  ,.<   country. 

ThBse  ate  faid  to  have  been  Arabian  merchants 
fettled  on  the  coafls  of  Indoilan,  who,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  v^eaknefs  of  the  fever al  kings  and  nations 
who  had  admitted  them,  eafily  feized  upon  many 
provinces,  and  founded  a  vaft  empire,  of  which  Delhi 
was  the  capital.  Under  their  dominion  India  was 
happy,  becaufe  men  educated  to  trade  were  not 
influenced  by  that  fpirit  of  devaflation  and  rapine 
which  commonly  attends  invaders. 

The  Indians  had  fcarce  had  time  to  accuftom 
themfelves  to  a  foreign  yoke,  when  they  were  once 
more  forced  to  change  mailers.  Tamerlane,  who 
came  from  Great  Tai:tary,  and  was  already  famous 
for  his  cruelties  and  his  vi(5lories,  advanced  to  the 
north  fide  of  Indoftan,  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  with  a  v/ell-difciplined  and  triumphant 
army,  inured  to  all  the  hardfhips  of  war.  Hd 
fecured  the  northern  provinces  himfelf,  and  aban- 
doned the  plunder  of  the  fouthern  ones  to  his 
lieutenants.  He  feemed  determined  to  fubdue  all 
India^  when  on  a  fudden  he  turned  his  arms  againft 
Bajazet,  overcame  and  dethroned  that  prince, 
and  by  the  union  of  all  his  conquefts  found  him- 
felf mafter  of  the  immenfe  fpace  that  extends 
from  the  delicious  coafl  of  Smyrna  to  the  delight- 
ful borders  of  the  Ganges.  After  his  death,  vio- 
lent contefts  arofe,  and  his  pollerity  were  deprived 
of  his  rich  fpoils.  Babar,  the  fixth  defcendent  of 
one  of  his  children^  alone  furvived  to  preferve  his 
iiarae. 

That 
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That  young  prince,  brought  up  in  floth  and 

luxury,  reigned  in  Samarcand,  where  his  anceflor 

had  ended  his  days.  The  Ufbeck  Tartars  dethroned 

him,  and  conftrained  him  to  take  refuge  in  the  Ca- 

buliflan.  Ranguildas,the  governor  of  that  province, 

received  him  kindly,  and  fupplied  him  with  troops. 

This  wife  man  addreffed  him  in  the  following 

manner  :  **  It  is  not  towards  the  north,  where  ven- 

**  geance  would  naturally  call  thee,  that  thy  fleps 

**  mufl  be  directed.     Soldiers,  enervated  by  the 

^*  pleafures  of  India,  could  not  without  rafhnefs 

**  attack  warriors  famous  for  their  courage  and 

•*  their  vi^iories.     Heaven  has  condu(fled  thee  to 

"  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  in  order  to  fix  upon 

"thy  brow  one  of  the  rich  eft  diadems  in  the  uni- 

•*  verfe.    Turn  thy  views  towards  Indoftan.    That 

•*  empire,  torn  in  pieces  by  the  incelTant  wars  of 

•*  the  Indians  and  Patans,  calls  for  a  mafter.    It  is 

"  in  thofe  delightful  regions  that  thou  muft  efla- 

**  blilh  a  new  monarchy,  and  raife  thy  glory  equal 

"  to  that  of  the  formidable  Tamerlane/' 

This  judicious  advice  made  a  ftrong  impreflion 
on  the  mind  of  Babar.  A  plan  of  ufurpation  was 
immediately  traced  out,  and  purfued  with  activity 
and  ikill.  Succefs  attended  the  execution.  The 
northern  provinces,  not  excepting  Delhi,  fubmit- 
ted  after  fome  refiftance ;  and  thus  a  fugitive 
monarch  had  the  honour  of  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  power  of  the  Mogul  Tartars,  which  fubiifts 
to  this  day. 

The  prefervation  of  this  conquefi  required  a 

form  of  government.    That  which  Babar  founcj 

G  4  eftablilhed 
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ellabliflied  in  India,  was  a  kind  of  defpotifm,  merely 
relative  to  civil  matters,  tempered  by  cuftoms,  forms, 
and  opinion;  in  a  v^ord,  adapted  to  that  mildnefs 
which  thefe  nations  derive  from  the  influence  of 
the  climate,  and  from  the  more  powerful  influence 
of  religious  tenets.  To  this  peaceable  conflitution 
Babar  fubftituted  a  fevere  and  military  defpotifm, 
fuch  as  might  be  expefted  from  a  vidlorious  and 
barbarous  nation. 

Ranguildas  was  long  witnefs  to  the  power  of 
the  new  fovereign,  and  exulted  in  the  fuccefs  of  his 
own  councils.  The  recollection  of  the  fleps  he  had 
taken  to  place  his  mafter's  fon  upon  the  throne, 
filled  him  with  a  confcious  and  real  fatisfa£lion. 
One  day,  as  he  was  praying  in  the  temple,  he 
heard  a  Banian,  who  flood  by  him,  cry  out,  **  O 
"  God!  thou  feed  the  fufFerings  of  my  brethren. 
"  We  are  a  prey  to  a  young  man  who  confiders 
*«  us  as  his  property,  which  he  may  fquander  and 
•*  confume  as  he  pleafes.  Among  the  many  chil- 
•*  dren  who  call  upon  thee  from  thefe  vafl  regions, 
**  one  oppreffes  all  the  reft:  avenge  us  of  the 
"  tyrant;  avenge  us  of  the  traitors  who  have 
"  placed  him  on  the  throne  without  examining 
«*  whether  he  was  a  jufl:  man." 

Ranguildas,  aftoniihed,  drew  near  to  the 
Banian,  and  faid,  "  O  thou,  who  curfeft  my  old 
•*  age,  hear  me.  If  I  am  guilty,  my  confcience 
'  **  has  mifled  me.  When  I  reftored  the  inheritance 
f  *  to  the  fon  of  my  fovereign,  when  I  expofed  my 
♦*  life  and  fortune  to  eftablifh  his  authority,  God 
9f  is  my  witnefs,  that  I  thought  I  was  afting  in  con- 

•«  formitjr 
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"  formity  to  his  wife  decrees ;  and,  at  the  very  in»   book 
"  ftant  when  1  heard  thy  prayer,  I  was  ilill  thank-  ^ 

•*  ing  heaven  for  granting  me,  in  my  latter  days, 
••  thofe  two  greateil  of  bleflings,  reft  and  glory •'" 

"  Glory!  cries  the  Banian.  Learn,  Ranguildas, 
•*  that  glory  belongs  only  to  virtue,  and  not  to 
"  aftions  which  are  only  fplendid,  without  being 
•'  ufeful  to  mankind.  Alas  !  what  advantages  did 
*•  you  procure  to  Indoflan  when  you  crowned  the 
"  fon  of  an  ufurper?  had  you  previoully  confidered 
**  whether  he  was  capable  of  doing  good,  and  whe- 
"  ther  he  would  have  the  will  and  refolution  to  be 
^  juft?  You  fay,  you  have  reftored  to  him  the  in- 
•*  heritance  of  his  fathers,  as  if  men  could  be  be- . 
"  queathed  and  poflefTed  like  lands  and  cattle. 
•*  Pretend  not  to  glory,  O  Ranguildas !  or,  if  you 
•*  look  for  gratitude,  go  and  feek  it  in  the  heart  of 
•*  Babar;  he  owes  it  you.  You  have  purchafed  it  at 
"  a  great  price,  the  happinefs  of  a  whole  nation." 

Babar,  however,  whilft  he  was  bringing  his 
fubjed:s  under  the  yoke  of  defpotifm,  took  care 
to  confine  it  within  certain  bounds,  and  to  draw 
up  his  inftitutes  with  fo  much  force,  that  his  fuc* 
celTors,  though  abfolute,  could  not  poffibly  be  un- 
juft.  The  prince  was  to  be  the  judge  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  arbiter  of  the  ftate ;  but  his  tribunal 
and  his  council  were  to  be  held  in  the  public 
fquare.  Injuftice  and  tyranny  love  darknefs,  ia 
order  to  conceal  themfelves  from  their  intended 
yi^OT :  but  when  the  monarch's  anions  are  to  be 
fubmitted  to  the  infpe£tion  of  his  fubjeds,  it  is  a 
fign  he  intends  nothing  but  their  good.    Openly 

to 
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to  infult  a  number  of  men  affembled,  is  fuch  an 
outrage  as  even  a  tyrant  would  blulh  at. 

The  principal  fupport  of  his  authority  was  a 
body  of  four  thoufand  men,  who  fliled  themielves 
the  firft  flaves  of  the  prince.  Out  of  this  body  were 
chofen  the  Omrahs,  thofe  perfons  who  compofed 
the  emperor's  councils,  and  on  whom  he  beftowed 
lands,  diftinguilhed  by  great  privileges.  This  fort 
of  poffeflions  always  reverted  to  the  crown.  It  was 
on  this  condition  that  all  great  offices  were  given; 
So  true  it  is,  that  defpotifm  enriches  its  Haves  only  to 
plunder  them. 

Great  interell,  however.  Was  made  for  the  poft 
of  Omrah.  Whoever  afpired  to  the  government 
of  a  province,  made  this  the  6b]cdi  of  his  ambition. 
To  prevent  any  proje£ls  the  governors  might  form 
for  their  own  aggrandizement  or  independence, 
they  always  had  overfeers  placed  about  them,  who 
were  not  under  their  controul,  and  who  were  com- 
miffioned  to  infpedt  the  ufe  they  made  of  the  mili- 
tary force  they  were  intruded  with,  to  keep  the 
conquered  Indians  in  awe.  The  fortified  towns 
were  frequently  in  the  hands  of  officers,  who  were 
accountable  only  to  the  Court.  That  fufpicious 
court  often  fent  for  the  governor,  and  either  con- 
tinued him  or  removed  him,  as  it  happened  to  fuit 
her  fiu£luating  policy.  Thefe  changes  were  grown 
fo  common,  that  a  new  governor  coming  out  of 
Delhi,  remained  upon  his  elephant  with  his  face 
turned  towards  the  city,  waiting,  as  be  faid,  tofes 
hU  fuccejfor  come  out* 

2  ThB 
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The  form  of  government,  however,  v^as  not  the  BOOK 
fame  throughout  the  empire.  The  Moguls  had  left  «.  -  /..  f 
feveral  Indian  princes  in  pofTeflion  of  their  fove- 
reignties,  and  even  with  a  power  of  tranfmitting 
them  to  their  defcendents.  They  governed  accor- 
ding to  the  law^s  of  the  country,  though  accountable 
to  a  nabob  appointed  by  the  court.  They  were 
only  obliged  to  pay  tribute,  and  to  conform  to  the 
conditions  ftipulated  with  their  anceilors  at  the 
time  of  the  conqueft. 

The  conquering  nation  could  not  have  commit- 
ted any  conliderable  ravages,  iince  it  does  not  yet 
conftitute  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  population 
of  India.  There  are  a  hundred  millions  of  Indians 
to  ten  millions  of  Tartars.  The  two  nations  have 
never  intermixed.  None  but  Indians  are  farmers 
and  artificers.  They  alone  live  in  the  country,  and 
carry  on  the  manufactures.  The  Mohammedans  are 
to  be  found  in  the  capital,  at  court,  in  great  cities^ 
in  camps  and  armies. 

It  appears,  that  at  that  period  when  the  Moguls 
entered  Indoftan,  they  found  no  private  property* 
All  the  lands  belonged  to  the  Indian  princes ;  and 
it  may  eaiily  be  imagined  that  favage  conquerors^ 
funk  in  ignorance  and  avarice,  did  not  rei^ify  this 
abufe,  which  is  the  utmoft  flretch  of  arbitrary 
power.  That  portion  of  the  lands  of  the  empire 
which  the  new  fovereigns  call  their  own,  was  di- 
vided into  large  governments,  which  were  called 
fubahihips.  The  fubahs,  who  were  intruded  with 
the  civil  and  military  government,  were  alfo  ap- 
pointed to  receive  the  revenues.  This  they  com- 
mitted 
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BOOK    niitted  to  the  care  of  the  nabobs,  whom  they  efta- 
w-  v-^   biifhed  throughout   their  fubahfhips ;    and  thefe 
again  trufted  this  bufinefs  to  private  farmers,  whofe 
immediate  bufinefs  it  was  to  cultivate  the  lands. 

At  the  beginning  of  their  year,  "which  is  in  June, 
the  nabob's  officers  agreed  with  the  farmers  f  jr  the 
price  of  their  farm.  A  kind  of  deed  was  drawn  up, 
called  jamabandi,  which  was  depofited  in  the  chan- 
cery of  the  province;  after  which,  the  farmers  went, 
each  in  his  own  diflri6t,  to  look  for  hufbandmen, 
and  advanced  them  confiderable  fums  to  enable  them 
to  fow  the  ground.  After  harveft,  the  farmers  re- 
mitted the  produce  of  their  grounds  to  the  nabob's 
officers.  The  nabob  delivered  it  to  the  fubah,  and 
the  fubah  paid  it  into  the  emperor's  treafury.  The 
agreements  were  commonly  for  half  the  produce  of 
the  land  i  the  other  half  went  to  pay  the  charges 
of  culture,  to  enrich  the  farmers,  and  to  fubfiil  thofe 
whom  they  employed  in  tilling  the  land.  In  this  fyf- 
tera  were  comprifed  not  only  corn,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal crop,  but  all  other  produiSlions  of  the  earth.  Be- 
tel, fait,  tobacco, were  all  farmed  in  the  fame  manner. 
There  were  alfo  fome  cuftom-houfes,  and  fome 
duties  upon  the  public  m.arkets ;  but  no  poll-tax, 
or  any  tax  upon  induflry.  Thefe  arbitrary  rulers 
had  not  thought  of  requiring  any  thing  from  men 
who  had  nothing  left  them.  The  weaver,  fitting  at 
his  loom,  worked  without  folicitude,  and  freely  dif- 
pofed  cf  the  fruit  of  his  labour. 

This  liberty  extended  to  every  kind  of  movea- 
bles. They  were  truly  the  property  of  private 
perfons,  who  were  not  accountable  to  any  perfon 

for 
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for  them.  They  could  difpofe  of  them  in  their 
life-time;  and,  after  their  death,  they  devolved  to 
their  offspring.  The  houfes  of  artificers,  the  town- 
houfes  with  the  little  gardens  belonging  to  them, 
were  likewife  accounted  private  property.  They 
were  hereditary,  and  might  be  fold. 

In  the  latter  cafe,  the  buyer  and  feller  appeared 
before  the  Cothoal.  The  conditions  of  the  bar- 
gain were  drawn  up  In  writing ;  and  the  Cothoal 
affixed  his  feal  to  the  deed,  ta  make  it  valid. 

The  fame  formality  was  obferved  with  regard  to 
the  purchafe  of  Haves;  that  is,  of  thofe  unfortunate 
men,  who,  under  the  prelTure  of  poverty,  chofe 
rather  to  be  in  bondage  to  one  man  who  allowed 
them  a  fubiiltence,  than  to  live  under  that  general 
flavery  in  which  they  had  no  means  of  procuring 
the  necelfaries  of  life.  They  then  fold  themfelves 
for  a  fum  of  money ;  and  this  was  tranfa^led  in 
prefence  of  the  Cothoal,  that  the  mailer's  property 
might  not  be  contefted. 

The  Cothoal  was  a  kind  of  notary  public.  There 
Was  one  in  every  diilrift  of  a  certain  fize.  It  was  be- 
fore him  that  the  few  deeds  were  tranfaffed,  w^hlch 
the  nature  of  fuch  a  government  would  admit  of. 
Another  officer,  called  Jemidar,  decided  all  differ- 
ences that  arofe  between  man  and  man;  and  his 
decifions  were  almoft  always  definitive,  unlefs  the 
caufe  was  a  very  important  one,  or  unlefs  the  ag- 
grieved party  was  rich  enough  to  pay  for  having  it 
reverfed  at  the  nabob's  court.  The  Jemidar  was 
likewife  intruded  with  the  police.  He  had  a  power 
of  inJSifling  (light  punifhrnentsj  but  all  capital  of- 
fences 
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P  o^  ^  fences  were  referved  for  the  judgment  of  the  nabob,  a5 
%m>my^ — *  he  aloHc  had  a  right  to  pronounce  a  fentence  of  death, 
Such  a  government,  which  was  no  better  than 
a  defpotifm  gradually  defcending  from  the  throne 
down  to  the  meaneft  officer,  could  have  no  other 
fpring  than  a  coercive  power  conflantly  exerted, 
Accordingly,  as  foon  as  the  rainy  feafon  was  over, 
the  monarch  quitted  his  capital,  and  refided  in  his 
camp.  The  nabobs,  the  rajas,  and  the  principal 
officers,  were  fummoned  to  attend  him*,  and  in  this 
manner  he  proceeded  through  ail  the  provinces 
fucceffively,  in  military  parade,  which,  however,  did 
not  preclude  political  artifice.  One  great  man  was 
often  employed  to  opprefs  another.  The  mod 
odious  refinement  of  defpotifm  is  that  of  dividing 
its  flaves.  Thefe  divifions  were  fomented  by  in- 
formers, publicly  kept  by  the  prince,  who  were 
continually  fpreading  alarm  and  terror.  Thefe  iur 
formers  were  always  chofen  among  perfons  of  the 
firft  rank.  Corruption  is  then  at  its  height,  wheij 
power  can  confer  nobility  on  what  is  mean. 

Every  year,  the  great  Mogul  fet  out  on  his 
progrefs,  more  as  a  conqueror,  than  as  a  fovereign. 
He  went  to  admin ifter  juflice  in  the  provinces,  as 
if  he  was  going  to  plunder  them  ;  and  maintained 
his  authority  by  a  parade  of  military  force,  which 
makes  arbitrary  government  a  continual  flate-war^* 
This  manner  of  governing,  though  with  legal  forms, 
is  very  dangerous  for  the  monarch.  So  long  as  the 
people  feel  their  wrongs  merely  through  the  chan- 
nel of  thofe  who  are  invefled  with  his  authority, 
they  only  munnur,  upon  tfee  fuppofition  that  th^ 

fovereign 
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fovereign  is  ignorant  of  them,  and  would  not  fuf-  ^  ^jy  ^ 
fer  any  injuftice  if  he  knev/  it:  but  when  the  fove- 
reign gives  it  a  fan£i:ion  by  his  prefence  and  by  his 
own  decifions,  then  all  confidence  is  at  an  end ;  the 
deception  vanifties :  he  was  a  God ;  now  he  is  an 
ideot,  or  a  wicked  man. 

The  Mogul  emperors,  however,  have  long  en- 
joyed the  fuperititious  idea  the  nation  had  conceived 
of  their  facred  chara£ter.  That  outward  pomp  which 
captivates  the  people  more  than  juflicc,  becaufe 
men  are  more  ftruck  with  what  dazzles  their  eyes, 
than  with  what  is  beneficial  to  them  ;  the  richnefs 
and  fplendour  of  the  prince's  court;  the  grandeur 
that  furrounded  him  in  his  travels  j  all  this  kept  up 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  thofe  prejudices  of  fer- 
vile  ignorance,  which  trembles  before  the  idol  it 
has  raifed.  The  various  accounts  that  have  been 
tranfmitted  to  us  of  the  luxury  of  the  mofl  brilliant 
courts  in  the  world,  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
oftentatious  pomp  of  the  Great  Mogul  when  he 
appears  in  public.  The  elephants,  formerly  fo 
.dreadful  in  war,  but  which  are  become  ufelefs  in 
au  army  fince  the  introdu£lion  of  gunpowder;  thefe 
immenfe  animals  that  are  unknown  in  our  climates, 
give  an  Afiatic  m,onarch  an  air  of  grandeur,  of 
which  we  have  no  conception.  The  people  fall 
proftrate  before  their  majeflic  fovereign,  who  fits 
exalted  upon  a  throne  of  gold,  glittering  with  pre* 
clous  ftones,  mounted  on  the  haughty  animal,  who 
proceeds  flowly,  proud  to  prefent  the  mafler  of  a 
.great  empire  to  the  refpedl  of  fo  many  flaves.  Thus, 
by  d3,zzli,ng  the  eyes  of  men,  pr  infpjring  them 

with 
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with  terror,  the  Moguls  preferved  and  even  en- 
larged their  conquefts.  Aurengzebe  completed 
them,  by  making  himfelf  mafter  of  the  whole 
peninfula.  All  Indoftan,  excepting  a  fmall  por- 
tion of  it  along  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  fubmitted  to 
that  fuperftitious  and  barbarous  tyrant,  who  had 
imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  father,  his 
brothers,  and  his  nephews. 

This  infamous  defpot  made  the  Mogul  power 
an  objeft  of  deteftation,  but  he  fupported  it  as 
long  as  he  lived.  At  his  death  it  was  irrecover- 
ably reduced.  The  uncertainty  as  to  the  right  of 
fucceffion  was  the  firft  caufe  of  the  diflurbances 
that  arofe  after  his  demife,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Only  one  law  was  gene- 
rally acknowledged ;  that  which  enaded,  that  the 
fceptre  Ihould  never  go  out  of  the  family  of  Ta- 
merlane ;  but  every  emperor  was  at  liberty  to  chufe 
his  fucceffor,  without  being  obliged  to  regard  the 
degree  of  confanguinity.  This  indefinite  right 
proved  a  fource  of  difcord.  Young  princes,  whofc 
birth  entitled  them  to  expe^  the  crown,  and  who 
frequently  were  at  the  head  of  a  province  and  an 
army,  fupported  their  claim  fword-in-hand,  and 
paid  little  regard  to  the  will  of  a  monarch  who 
was  no  more.  This  happened  at  the  death  of 
Aurengzebe.  His  rich  fpoils  were  ftained  with 
blood.  In  thefe  convulfions  of  the  ftate,  the 
fprings  that  reftrained  an  army  of  twelve  hundred 
thoufand  men  were  relaxed.  Every  nabob  aimed 
at  being  independent,  increafing  the  contributions 
raifed  upon  the  people,  and  IclTening  the  tributes 

fent 
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fent  into  the  emperors  treafury.    No  longer  was    ^  ^^  ^ 
any  thing  regulated  by  law,  all  was  carried  on  by   v»_yl«^ 
caprice,  or  thrown  into  confufjon  by  violent  mea- 
fures. 

The  education  of  the  young  princes  promifed 
no  remedy  for  all  thefe  evils.  Left  to  the  care  of 
women  till  the  age  of  feven  years,  tutored  after- 
wards in  fome  religious  principles,  they  went  and 
fpent  in  the  foft  indulgences  of  a  feragllo  thofe 
years  of  youth  and  a£livity  which  ought  to  be 
employed  in  forming  the  man,  and  inftrudling  him 
in  the  knowledge  of  life.  Care  was  taken  to 
enervate  them,  that  they  might  not  become  dan- 
gerous. Confpiracies  of  children  againU  their 
fathers  were  frequent  •,  to  prevent  thefe,  there- 
fore, the  children  were  deprived  of  every  virtue^ 
left  they  fhould  be  capable  of  a  crime.  Hence 
that  lliocking  thought  of  an  oriental  poet,  that 
fathers^  whilfi  their  fons  are  livings  are  fondefi  of 
their  grandfons,  hecaiife  they  love  in  them  the  enemies 
of  their  enemies. 

The  Moguls  retained  nothing  of  thofe  hardy 
manners  they  had  brought  from  their  mountains* 
Thofe  among  them  who  were  advanced  to  high 
oilicesj  or  had  acquired  large  fortunes,  changed 
their  habitations  according  to  the  feafons.  In  thefe 
retirements,  which  were  fome  of  them  more  de- 
lightful than  others,  they  lived  in  houfes  built 
only  of  clay  or  earth,  but  the  infide  of  which  pje- 
fented  every  Afiatic  luxury^  together  with  all  the 
pomp  of  the  moil  corrupted  courts.  Wherever  men 
eannot  raife  a  lading  fortune,  nor  tranfmit  it  to 
Vol.  II,  H  their 
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their  poflerity,  they  are  deiirous  of  crowding  all 
their  enjayments  in  the  only  moment  they  can  call 
their  own.  Every  pleafure,  and  even  life  itfelf,  is 
exhaufted  in  the  midft  of  perfumes  and  women. 

The  Mogul  empire  was  in  this  flate  of  weaknefs 
when  it  was  attacked^  in  1738,  by  the  famous  Tha- 
mas  Kouli-Kan.  The  innumerable  armies  of  India 
were  difperfed  without  refiftance  by  a  hundred 
thoufand  Perfians ;  as  thofe  very  Perfians  had  for- 
merly fled  before  thirty  thoufand  Greeks  trained  by 
Alexander.  Thamas  entered  viflorious  into  Delhi, 
received  the  homage  of  the  weak  Mahomed;  and  find- 
ing the  monarch  Hill  more  ftupid  than  his  fubjerts, 
he  fuffered  him  to  live  and  to  reign,  united  to  Per- 
fia  ail  the  provinces  that  fuited  him,  and  returned 
loaded  with  an  immenfe  booty, the  fpoils  of  Indoftan. 

Mahomed,  defpifed  by  his  conqueror,  was  ftlll 
more  fo  by  his  fut>iecls.  The  great  men  would  not 
ferve  under  a  vailal  of  the  king  of  Perfia.  The 
nabobihips  became  independent, paying  only  a  fiLall 
tribute.  In  vain,  did  the  emperor  declare  that  the 
nabvobs  fliouki  (lill  be  removeable ;  each  of  them 
ftrove  with  all  his  power  to  make  bis  dignity  he- 
reditary, and  the  fword  decided  every  quarrel. 
The  fubje61s  were  condantly  at  war  v/ith  their 
mafter,  .and  were  not  confidered  as  rebels.  VJho" 
ever  could  afford  to  pay  a  body  of  troops,  pre- 
tended to  a  fovereignty.  The  only  formality  ob- 
ferved,  wasto  counterfeit  the  emperor's  fign  ma- 
nual in  a  ^i^r;?2<;?.;7^-^or  warrant  of  mvefliture.  It  v/as 
brought  to  the  ufarper,  who  received  it  on  his 
knees.    This  farce  was  neceilary  to  impofe  upon 
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rhe  people,  v/ho  had  ft  111  refpe^l  enough  remaining  B  o  o  IC 
for  the  family  of  Tamerlane,  to  choofe  that  all  au-  ^  '  j 
thority  fhould,  at  leaft,  appear  to  proceed  from  it. 

Thus  did  difcord,  ambition^  and  anarchy,  op- 
prefs  this  fin€  regjon  of  Indoftan,  Crimes  couid 
the  more  eafily  be  -concealed,  as  it  was  the  cuflom 
of  rhe  great  never  to  write  but  in  ambiguous  terms, 
and  to  employ  none  but  obfcure  agents,  whom  they 
difowned  when  they  found  it  neceffary.  AfTailina- 
tion  and  poifoning  became  common  crimes,  which 
were  buried  in  the  dark  receiles  of  thofe  impene- 
trable palaces,  full  of  attendants,  ever  ready  to 
perpetrate  the  biackeil  a£l:s  on  the  leafl  fignal 
from  their  mader. 

The  foreign  troops  that  were  called-in  by  the 
contending  parties,  completed  the  miferies  of  this 
unhappy  country.  They  carried  off  all  the  riches 
of  the  land,  or  obliged  the  owners  to  bury  thera 
under  ground;  fo  that  the  treafures  amalTed  for 
fo  many  ages  gradually  difappeared.  A  general 
dejeclion  enfued.  The  grounds  lay  fallow,  and  the 
manufactures  flood  fiill.  The  people  would  no 
longer  work  for  foreign  plunderers,  or  domeflic  op- 
prelfers.  Want  and  famine  were  foon  felt.  Thefe 
calamities,  which  for  ten  years  had  iafefted  the 
provinces  of  the  empire,  began  to  vifit  the  coafl  of 
Coromandel.  The  wife  Nixamal  Muluck,  fabah 
of  the  Dscan,  was  now  no  more.  His  prudence 
and  talents  had  kept  that  part  of  India  which  he 
commanded  .in  a  fiourifhing  flare.  The  European 
merchants  were  apprehenfive  that  their  trade  might 
fail  when  it  had  left  that  fupport.  They  faw  no 
H  2  refource 
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BOOK    refource  againft  that  danger,  but  to  have  a  ter^ 
< — ^JL-^   ritory  of  their  own,  large  enough  to  contain  a 
number  of  manufadlures  fufficlent  to   make   up 
their  lading. 

Duple IX  was  the  firft  who  confidercd  this  as  a 
prafticabJe  fcheme.  The  war  had  brought  many 
troops  to  Pondicherry,  with  which  he  hoped  by 
rapid  conquefls  to  procure  greater  advantages  than 
the  rival  nations  had  obtained  by  a  fleady  conduct, 
and  mature  deliberation. 

He  had  long  lludied  the  chara£ler  of  the  Mo- 
guls, their  intrigues,  their  political  interefls.  He 
bad  acquired  fuch  knowledge  of  thefe  matters,  as 
might  have  been  furprizing  even  in  a  man  brought 
up  at  the  court  of  Delhi.  Thefe  informations 
deeply  combined,  had  convinced  him  that  it  would 
be  10  his  power  to  attain  a  principal  influence  in 
the  affairs  of  indoftan  ;  poffibly,  to  manage  them 
as  he  pleafed.  His  fpirit,  which  prompted  him  to 
attempt  more  than  he  was  able  to  perform,  gave 
additional  ftrength  to  his  reflections.  Nothing  ter- 
rified him  in  the  great  part  he  propofed  to  a6t  at 
the  diflance  of  fix  thoufand  leagues  from  his  na- 
tive country.  In  vain  did  his  friends  reprefent  to 
him  the  dangers  attending  fuch  an  undertaking; 
he  confidered  nothing  but  the  glorious  advantage 
of  fecuring  to  France  a  new  dominion  in  the  heart 
of  Afia;  to  enable  her,  by  the  revenues  annexed 
to  it,  to  defray  the  charges  of  trade  and  the  ex- 
pences  of  fovereigntyj  and  even  to  free  her  from 
the  tribute  which  our  luxury  pays  to  the  induflry 
of  the  Indians,  by  procuring  rich  and  numerous 
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cargoes,  which  ihould  not  be  bought  with  any  ex-  ^  ^  o  K 
ports  of  money,  but  from  the  overflowmgs  of  the  '^ — ^ — i 
new  revenues.  Full  of  this  great  project,  Dupleix 
eagerly  feized  the  firft  opportunity  that  offered 
to  put  it  in  execution,  and  foon  took  upon  him  to 
difpofe  of  the  fubahfhip  of  the  Decan,  and  the 
nabobfl-iip  of  the  Carnatic,  in  favour  of  two  men 
who  were  ready  to  give  up  any  thing  he  fhould 
require. 

The  fubahihip  of  the  Decan  is  a  vice-royalty, 
made  up  of  feveral  provinces  which  were  for- 
merly fo  many  independent  flates.  It  extends  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  the  Ganges.  The  fubah  has 
the  fuperintendance  of  all  the  Indian  princes  and 
all  the  Mogul  governors  within  his  jurifdiftion; 
and  in  his  hands  are  depofited  the  contributions 
that  are  deflined  to  fill  the  public  treafure.  He 
can  compel  his  inferior  officers  to  attend  him  in  all 
military  expeditions  he  may  think  proper  to  make 
into  the  countries  under  his  dominion ;  but  he  is 
not  allowed  to  march  them  into  a  foreign  territory^ 
without  an  exprefs  order  from  the  emperor. 

The  fubahfhip  of  the  Decan  becoming  vacant 
in  1748,  Dupleix,  after  a  feries  of  events  and  revo- 
lutions, in  which  the  corruption  of  the  Moguls,  the 
weaknefs  of  the  Indians,  and  the  boldnefs  of  the 
French,  were  equally  confpicuous,  difpofed  of  it, 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  year  1751,  in  favour 
of  Salabat-jing,  a  fon  of  the  late  viceroy. 

This  fuccefs  fecured   great  advantages   to  the 

French  fettleraenis  along  the  coafl  of  Coroman- 

dt\ ;  but  Pondicherry  was  a  place  of  fuch  impor- 

H  3  tance^ 
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BOOK    tancCj  that  it  was  thouoht  to  deferve  a  particular 

IV,  , 

t  1    attention.  This  town^  v/hich  is  firuated  on  the  Car- 

natic^  has  fueh  conftant  and  imniediate  connections 
with  the  nabob  of  that  rich  diftricl,  that  it  was 
thought  advifeable  to  procure  the  government  of 
the  province  for  a  man  whofe  aiTeclion  and  fub- 
niiflion  might  be  depended  upon.  The  choice  fell 
upon  Chunda-faeb,  a  relation  of  the  late  nabob, 
V/ell-known  for  his  intrigues,  his  misfortunes^  his 
warlike  exploits,  and  his  fteadinefs  of  temper. 

In  return  for  their  fervice?^  the  French  made 
him  give  up  an  immenfe  territory.  The  princi- 
pal of  their  acquifitions  v^^as  the  iiland  of  Sering- 
ham,  formed  by  the  two  branches  of  the  Caveri« 
This  long  and  fertile  iiland  derives  its  name  and 
its  confequence  from  a  Pagoda,  which  is  Fortified, 
as  mod  great  buildings  that  are  devoted  to  pub- 
lic, vvorfhip.  The  temple  is  furrounded  with  feven 
fquare  inclofures,  at  the  diftance  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  from  each  other,  and  formed 
by  pretty  high  walls,  which  are  proportionabiy 
thick.  The  altar  flands  in  the  center.  A  fmgle 
monument  of  this  kind,  with  its  fortifications  and 
the  myfteries  and  riches  it  contains,  is  more  likely 
to  enforce  and  perpetuate  a  religion,  than  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  temples  and  priefts  difperfed  in  dif- 
ferent towns^  with  their  facrifices,  ceremonies, 
prayers,  and  difcourfes,  which,  by  their  number, 
their  frequent  repetition,  and  their  being  per- 
formed in  public,  are  apt  to  tire  the  people:  they 
are  alfo  expofed  to  the  contempt  of  enlightened 
reafoD,  to- dangerous  profanations,  or  to  the  Hight 
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and  neglecl  of  the  people ;  a  circumflance  which   ^  ^^  ^ 
the  priefts  dread  more  than  facrilege  itfelf.    The  ^      /    j 
priells  of  India,  as  wife  as  thofe  of  Egypt,  fuf- 
fer  no  flranger  to  penetrate  into  the  Pagoda  of 
Seringham.    Amidfl  the  fables  in  which  the  hif- 
tory  of  this  temple  is  involved,    probably  fome 
acute  philofopher  might,  if  he  was  admitted  into 
it,  trace  from   the  emblems,   the  form  and  con- 
flruction  of  the  edifice,  and  the  fuperllitious  prac- 
tices and  traditions  peculiar  to  that  facred   inclo- 
fure,  many  fources  of  inllrudlion,  and  an  inhght 
into  the  hiftory  of  the  moil:  remote  ages.    Pilgrims 
refort  thither  from  all  parts  of  Indoftan,  to  obtain 
abfoUrion  of  their  fins,  and  always  bring  an  offer- 
ing proportionable  to  their  circumftances.     Thefe 
gifts  vere  ftill  fo  confiderable  at  the  beginning  of 
the  preient  century,  as  to  maintain  forty  thoufand 
men  in  a  life  of  floth  and  idlenefs.     The  Bramins 
of  this   temiple,    though  under   the  reftraints  of 
fubordination,  Vv^ere  feldom  known   to  quit  their 
retirement  for  the   more  bufy  fcenes  of  intrigue 
and  poiiacs. 

Independent  of  other  advantages  which  the 
French  enjoyed  by  the  acquiiition  of  Seringham, 
the  fituation  gave  them  great  influence  over  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and  an  abfolute  command 
over  the  kingdom  of  Tanjour,  as  they  could  at 
any  time  Hop  the  waters  that  were  wanted  for  the 
culture  of  their  rice. 

The  territories  of  Karical  and  Pondicherry  got 
an  accefiion  of  ten  leagues  each,  vvi-'h  fourfcore  vil- 
lages. If  thefe  acquifitions  were  not  fo  confiderable 
H  4  as 
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^ -^ '    J    they  were  much  more  fo  with  regard  to  trade. 

But  this  was  a  trifling  acquifition  compared  to 
the  territory  that  was  gained  to  the  north,  which 
comprehended  the  Condavir,  Mafulipatam,  the 
ifland  of  Divi,  and  the  four  provinces  of  Mufta- 
fanagur,  Elur,  Rajamandry,  and  Chicakol.  Such 
important  conceiTions  made  the  French  maflers  of 
the  coaft  for  the  fpace  of  fix  hundred  miles,  and 
procured  them  the  befl  linen  in  Indoftan.  It  is 
true,  they  were  to  enjoy  the  four  provinces  no 
longer  than  they  fhould  furniih  the  fubah  with  a 
Itipulated  number  of  troops,  and  maintain  them 
at  their  own  expence;  but  this  agreement,  which 
was  only  binding  to  their  honedy,  gave  them  lit- 
tle concern.  Their  ambition  made  them  already 
think  themfelves  in  poffeffion  of  thofe  treafures 
that  had  been  heaped  up  in  thofe  vafl  regions  for 
fo  many  ages. 

The  ambitious  views  of  the  French,  and  their 
projeils  of  conquefl,  were  Hill  more  vifionary. 
They  purpofed  to  obtain  a  cefiion  of  the  capital 
of  the  Portuguefe  colonies,  and  to  feize  upon  the 
diflricl  of  a  triangular  form,  which  lies  between 
Mafulipataiiij  Goa,  and  Cape  Comorin. 

In  the  mean  time,  till  they  could  realize  thefe 
brilliant  chimeras,  they  confidered  the  perfonal 
honours  that  were  lavifhed  upon  Dupleix  as  a 
prefage  of  the  greated  profperity.  It  is  well 
Icnown,  that  every  foreign  colony  is  in  fome  de- 
gree odious  to  the  natives;  it  is  therefore  good 
policy  to  endeavour  to  leiTen  this  averfion,  and 

the 
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the  furefl  way  to  attain  that  end  is,  to  conform  ^  ^^  *^ 
as  much  as  pofhble  to  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  v  -  ^  ,  * 
the  country.    This  maxim,  which  is  in  general  true, 
is  more  particularly  (o  in  countries  where  the  peo- 
ple think  but  little,  and  is  confequently  fo  in  India. 

The  inclination  which  the  French  commander 
had  for-Afiatic  pomp^  was  (till  a  further  induce- 
ment with  to  him  to  conform  to  the  cuiloms  of  the 
country.  He  was  exceedingly  rejoiced  when  he 
faw  himfelf  invefled  with  the  dignity  of  a  nabob. 
That  title  put  him.  upon  a  level  with  thofe  whofe 
prote6lion  he  folicited  before,  and  afforded  him 
confiderable  opportunities  to  pave  the  Vv^ay  for 
thofe  great  revolutions  he  meditated,  in  order  to 
promote  the  important  interefts  he  was  intruded 
with.  He  entertained  Hill  greater  hopes  on  being 
appointed  governor  of  all  the  Mogul  polfeffions, 
throughout  an  extent  little  inferior  to  the  whole 
kingdom  of  France.  All  the  revenues  of  thofe 
rich  provinces  were  to  be  depolited  in  his  hands, 
and  he  was  accountable  to  none  but  "the  fubah 
himfelf. 

Though  thefe  agreements  entered  into  by  mer- 
chants could  not  be  very  pleafmg  to  the  court  of 
Delhi,  they  were  not  much  afraid  of  its  refent- 
ipent.  The  emperor,  being  in  want  of  men  and 
money,  which  the  fubahs,  the  nabobs,  the  rajas, 
his  meanell  delegates,  took  upon  themfelves  to 
refufe  him,  found  himfelf  attacked  on  all  fides. 

The  Rajaputes,  defcended  from  thofe  Indians 
with  whom  Alexander  had  been  engaged  in  bat- 
tle, being  driven  out  of  their  lands  bj  the  Moguls, 

took 
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LOOK  j-qqI^  ilielrer  in  forne  mountains  that  are  c.lmofl 
v_.„— ^  inacceiTiDle.  Continual  diiturbances  put  it  out 
of  their  power  to  think  of  conquefts ;  but  in 
the  intervals  of  their  dilTentions,  they  make 
inroads  that  cannot  iail  of  harrafling  an  empire 
already  exhauRed. 

The  Patans  are  more  formidable  enemJes.  Dri- 
Ten  b?  the  Moguls  from  moft  of  the  thrones  of 
Indoftan,  they  have  taken  refuge  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Imausj  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Cau- 
cafiis.  That  fituation  has  ftrangely  altered  their 
manners,  and  given  thera  a  iiercenefs  of  temper 
which  tliey  had  not  in  a  milder  climate.  War  is 
their  chief  employmen':.  They  ierve  alike  under 
th-e  bamiers  of  Indian  or  Mohammedan  princes; 
but  their  obedience  is  not  equal  to  their  valour. 
Whatever  crime  they  miay  have  been  guilty  of,  it 
is  dargerous  to  punifb  them;  for  they  are  fo  vin- 
dictive, that  they  will  murder  when  they  are  weak, 
and  revolt  when  they  are  ftrong  enough  to  at- 
tempt any  bold  enterprize.  Since  the  reigning 
power  has  loll  its  itrengtb^  the  nation  has  fhaken 
Oif  the  yoke.  Not  many  years  ago,  their  generals 
carried  on  their  ravages  as  far  as  Delhi,  and  did 
iiot  quit  that  capital  rill  they  had  plundered  it. 

To  the  north  of  Indoftan  is  a  nation,  which, 
though  lately  known,  is  the  more  formidable 
for  being  a  new  enemy.  This  people,  diiiinguiflied 
by  the  name  of  Scheiks,  have  found  means  to  free 
themfehes  from  the  chains  of  defpotifm  and  fa- 
perftiiion,  though  furrounded  by  nations  of  (laves. 
They  are  laid. to  be  foUovv^ers  of  a  phdoibpher  of 

Thibet^ 
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Thibet,  who  infpired  them  with  fome  notions  of  BOOK 
liberty,  and  taught  them  Theifm  without  any  > 
mixture  of  fuperiution.  They  firfl  appeared  ia 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century;  but  were 
then  confidered  rather  as  a  (cS:  than  as  a  nation. 
During  the  calamities  of  the  Mogul  empire,  their 
number  increafed  confiderabiy  by  apoilatcs  of  all 
religions,  who  joined  with  them,  and  fought  fhelter 
among  them  from  the  oppredions  and  fury  of 
their  tyrants.  To  be  admitted  of  that  fociety,  no- 
thing more  is  required  than  to  fwear  implacable 
hatred  againil  monarchy.  It  is  alTerted,  that  they 
have  a  temple  with  an  altar,  on  which  (lands  their 
code  of  laws,  and  next  to  it  a  fee.  ter-and  a  dagger. 
Four  old  men  are  defied,  who  occafionally  confuk 
the  law,  which  is  the  only  fuprerae  power  this 
republic  obeys.  The  Scheiks  a6lually  puiTefs  the 
whole  province  of  Pucjal,  the  greatefl  part  of  the 
Moukan  and  the  Sindi,  boch  banks  of  the  Indus 
from  CafTim.ere  to  Tatra,  and  all  the  country  to- 
wards Delhi  from  Lahot  to  Serhend:  they  can 
raife  an  army  of  fixty  thoufand  good  cavalry. 

But  of  all  the  enemies  of  the  Moguls,  none  are^ 
perhaps,  fo  dangerous  as  the  Marattas.  This  na- 
tion, of  late  {o  famous,  fo  far  as  the  cbfcurity  of 
their  origin  and  hi  (lory  will  allow^  us  to  conjec- 
ture, poflelTed  feveral  provinces  of  Indoitan,  from 
whence  they  were  driven  by  the  fear  or  the  arms 
of  the  Moguls.  They  fled  into  the  mountains  which 
extend  from  Surat  to  Goa,  and  there  formed  feve- 
ral tribes,  which  in  procefs  of  time  united  into  one 
ilate,  of  which  Satarah  was  the  capital. 

Most 
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boos:         Most  of  them  carried  vice  and    licentionfnefs 

^   "^  "..  ,>    to  all  slie  exceifes  which  might  be  expelled  from 
an  igocrant  peoplcj  ¥;ho  have  cad  off  the  yoke  of 

prejudkeSj,  without  fubflitoting  wholefome  laws 
aiid  i'onnd  learning  in  their  flead.  Tired  of  lauda- 
ble and  pescefel  labours.,  they  thought  of  nothing 
./bot  rapine.  Yet  this  was  confined  to  the  plunder- 
ing- of  a  few  villages^  and  the  robbiDg  of  forae 
csra^?2ns;  till  the  coaft  of  Coromandel^  being 
threatened  by  Aureogzebe^  made  them  fenfible  of 
their  llrength^  by  imploring  their  alTiilance^ 

At  this  period  ibey  were  feen  coming  out  of 
th^ir  rocks,    mo?insed    on    fmall    and    ill-(haped 
laorfes^    hut  iloet  and  acciiflomed  to  indifferent 
*  reedii5gj  todiificuk  roads,  and  to  excefnTC  fatigoe. 

The  whole  accoetrement  of  a  Maratta  horfemari 
cofifiiled  of  a  mrbao^  a  girdle^  and  a  cloak.  His 
prei^iijoBS  were  a  lirtle  bag  of  rice,  snd  a  leather 
bottle  foil  of  water.  His  only  weapon  was  an  ex- 
cellent labre. 

Not wiTi?sTAN DING  the  affiflance  of  thefe  bar- 
"barians^  the  Indian  princes  were  forced  to  bend 
t^  she  yoke  of  Aureogzebe  ;  hot  the  conqueror, 
wfSfry  of  coDtending  with  irregular  troops^  which 
were  coriunoally  ravaging  the  newly-reduced  pro- 
TiEceSj  determined  to  conclade  a  treaty  that 
x^otild  have  been  di&ooourabley  had  h  not  been 
iMiatm  by  necefiityy  which  is'  ilron-ger  than  pre- 
judices, oaths,  aod  !3ws»  Ke  ceded  for  ever  to 
the  Marattas  the  fourth  part  of  the  revenoes  of 
the  Decan,  a  fobah'ship  formed  out  of  all  his  ofor- 
pdtioos  m  ibe  peniniiiia- 

Tiiis 
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This  kind  of  tribute  was  regularly  paki  as  icng  B  o  o  c 
as  Aureogzebe  lived.  After  his  death,  it  was  i  _.^^\^ 
granted  or  refufed  according  to  circumftances. 
The  levying  of  it  brought  the  Marateas  in  arms 
CO  the  remotell  parts  of  their  moui^aiiis.  Their 
boldnefs  increafed  during  the  anarchy  of  lodoilaii. 
They  have  made  the  empire  trerable ;  they  have 
depofed  monarchs;  they  have  extended  their  fron- 
tiers ;  they  have  gra^nted  their  prote^lion  to  rajas 
and  nabobs  who  drove  to  be  independent,  and 
their  influence  has  been  unbounded. 

Whilst  the  court  of  Delhi  was  with  diiliculty 
contending  with  fo  many  enemies,  all  conipidwif 
to  effe£l:  its  ruin,  M.  de  Buffy,  who  with  a  fmal! 
corps  of  French  troops  and  an  army  of  Indiaus 
had  condufled  Salabat-jing  to  Aurengabad  his  ca- 
pital, endeavoured  to  eftablifh  him  on  the  throne 
where  he  had  placed  him.  The  weaknefs  of  the 
prince,  the  conlpiracies  which  it  occafioned,  ihc 
firmans  or  privileges  which  had  t'cen  granted  to 
rivals,  and  other  impediments,  obftru(^ed  but  could 
not  fubvert  his  projef^s.  By  his  means  the  prince 
reigned  more  peaceably  under  the  proted:ion  of 
the  French  than  could  have  been  expected,  conG- 
dering  the  circumdances  of  this  ficuation ;  and  he 
preferved  him  abfoluteiy  independent  of  the  head 
of  the  empire. 

Ghunda-Saee,  appointed  nabob  of  the  CaTia- 
tic,  was  not  in  fo  happy  a  fituation.  Tiie  Engiilh, 
ever  in  oppofition  to  the  French,  had  llirred  up 
a  rival  a^alnfc  him  named  Moham.med-Ali-Kan. 
The  names  of  tbofe  two  princes  ferved  as  a  pre- 
tence 
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BOOK  tence  for  carrying  on  a  vigorous  war  between  the 
<^.,„y '  ^  two  nations:  they  fought  for  glory,  for  wealth, 
and  to  ferve  the  paffions  of  their  refpeclive  com- 
manders, Dupleix  and  Saunders.  ViOory  declared 
alternately  for  each  army.  Succefs  would  not 
have  been  fo  fluctuating,  had  the  goYernor  of 
Madrafs  had  more  troops,  or  the  governor  of 
Pondicherry  better  officers.  It  was  difficult  to 
conjecture  which  of  thofe  two  men,  who  were 
both  of  the  fame  inflexible  temper,  Vvrould  in  the 
end  obtain  the  fuperiority;  but  it  was  very  certain 
that  neither  would  fubmit,  whilfl:  he  had  either 
troops  or  m.oney  left.  Nor  was  it  likely  that 
either  of  them  would  foon  be  reduced  to  this  ex- 
tremity, notwithftanding  their  am.azing  efforts, 
becaufe  they  both  found  fucli  refources  in  their 
hatred. and  their  genius,  as  even  the  moft  able 
men  could  not  have  any  conceprion  of.  It  was 
evident  that  the  difturbances  in  the  Carnaric 
would  not  be  at  an  end,  unlefs  the  peace  was  firft 
fettled  in  Europe;  and  it  Vt^as  to  be  feared  that 
the  flame  which  had  been  confined  to  India  for 
hx  years  might  fpread  further.  The  miniiiers  of 
France  and  England  obviated  this  dsnger,  by 
enjoining  the  two  companies  to  fix  certain  terms 
of  agreement.  They  made  a  conditional  treaty, 
which  began  by  fufpending  all  hoftilities  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1755^  and  was  to  end 
by  eftabliihing  between  them  a  perjeo:  equality 
of  territory,  of  ftrength,  and  of  trade,  on  the  coads 
of  Coromandel  and  Orixa.  This  ilipulation  had 
not  yet  received  tke  fan'flion  of  the  courts  of 
I  Londoa 
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London    and  Verfailles,    when   greater    interefts  ^  p.P  ^ 

kindled  a  fre(h  war  between  the  two  nations.  l  ^*^'     i 

The  report  of  this  great  conted,  which  began  ^ 


Wars  be- 
tween tile 


in  North  America,  and  fpread  itfelf  throughout  Engiiih' 
the  univerk,   reached  the  Eail-Indies   at  a  time   il?;'^^^"'^^> 

•^     ^  ^  inci:' reach 

when  the  Engliih  were  engaged  in  a  very  intri-  '['^e  all 
cate  war  with  the  fubah  of  Bengal.  Had  the  mencs!^''^' 
French  been  then  in  the  fame  ftate  they  were  feme 
years  before^  they  would  have  joined  with  the 
natives.  From  narrow  views  and  ill-judged  in- 
terefts,  they  were  deilrons  of  entering  into  a  for- 
mal convention,  to  fecare  the  neutrality  which 
had  fablilled  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  during 
the  laft  difturbances.  Their  rivals  araufed  them 
with  the  hopes  of  fettling  this  convention,  fo  long 
as  they  wanted  to  keep  them  in  a  ftate  of  inaclion. 
But  as  foon  as  their  Jucceifes  had  enabled  them  to 
make  their  own  terms,  they  attacked  Chanderna- 
gore.  The  reduction  of  this  place  was  followed 
by  the  raia  of  all  the  faflories  dependent  upon  it, 
and  puu  the  Enghfii  in  a  condition  to  fend  men, 
money,  provifions,  and  fhips,  to  the  coall  oF  Coro- 
mandel,  where  the  French  were  jud  arrived  witk 
confiderable  l^nd  and  fea-forces. 

These  forces^  defiined  to  proteft  the  fettle- 
ments  of  their  own  nation  and  deflroy  thofe  of 
the  enemy,  were  r'^0Tt  than  fufTicieniC  to  anfvvcr 
both  thofe  purpofes.  The  only  point  was  to 
make^id  proper  ufe  of  them ;  but  tkere  was  a 
miftake  in  this  from  the  beginning,  as  will  plditHv^ 
appear  iiom  the  foliawing  oblervatioDS. 

Bf.fop.e 
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BOOK  Before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the 
company  pofTelTed  on  the  coafts  of  Coromandel 
and  Orixa,  Mafulipatam,  with  five  provinces ;  a 
large  circuit  of  land  about  Pondicherry,  which  for 
a  long  time  before  had  been  nothing  but  a  fand- 
bank;  and  an  extent  nearly  of  the  fame  iize  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Karical ;  and,  lailly,  the 
ifland  of  Seringham.  Thefe  poireflions  made  four 
tradts  of  country,  too  far  diflant  to  fupport  each 
other.  They  bore  the  marks  of  the  wild  fancy 
and  extravagant  imagination  of  Dupleix,  who  had 
made  thefe  acquifitions. 

These  political  errors  might  have  been  amended. 
Dupleix,  who  compenfated  for  his  defcdls  by  his 
great  qualities,  had  acquired  fo  great  an  influence 
that  he  was  offered  the  perpetual  government  of 
the  Carnatic.  It  was  the  mofl  flourifliing  province 
in  all  the  Mogul  empire.  By  fmgular  and  for- 
tunate circumflances,  it  had  been  governed  fuc- 
celTively  by  three  nabobs  of  the  fame  family,  who 
had  been  equally  attentive  to  agriculture  and  in- 
duftry.  General  felicity  had  been  the  refult  of 
this  mild  government  and  public-fpirited  condu£i-, 
and  the  public  revenues  had  increafed  to  twelve 
millions*.  A  iixth  part  of  this  fum  would  have 
been  given  to  Salabat-jing,  and  the  reft  would 
have  been  for  the  company. 

If  the  minifiry  and  the  dire£lion,  who  alter- 
nately fupported  and  negledled  their  power  in 
India,  had  but  been  capable  of  a  firm  and  fettled 
refolution,  they  might  have  fent  orders  to  their 

*  52.5,ocolv 
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agent  to  give  up  all  the  remote  conquefls,  and  to  ^  ^9.  ^ 

be  content  with  that  important  fettlement.     It  was  » y^_r 

alone  fafficient  to  give  the  French  a  firm  eflablifli- 
ment,  a  compafl  territory  in  which  the  fettleraents 
would  be  contiguous,  a  very  large  quantity  of 
merchandife,  provifions  for  their  fortified  towns, 
and  revenues  capable  of  maintaining  a  body  of 
troops,  which  would  have  enabled  them  to  brave 
the  jealoufy  of  their  neighbours,  and  the  hatred 
of  their  enemies.  Unfortunately  for  them,  the 
court  of  Verfaiiles  ordered  that  Dupleix  lliould 
not  accept  of  the  Carnatic;  and  affairs  remained 
as  they  w^ere  before  that  propofal. 

The  ficuation  was  critical,  Dupleix  was,  per- 
haps, the  only  man  who  could  fupport  himfelf  in 
it,  or  in  his  ftead  the  celebrated  officer  who  had 
had  the  greatefl  fhare  in  his  confidence,  and  was 
bed  acquainted  with  his  fchemes.  The  con- 
trary opinion  prevailed.  Dnpleix  had  been  re- 
called. The  general,  who  was  appointed  to  con- 
duct the  Indian  war,  imagined  he  mud  demolilh  a 
ftru^lure  which  ought  only  to  have  been  fupported 
in  thofe  troublefome  times,  and  difcovered  his  de- 
figns  in  fo  public  a  manner,  as  contributed  greatly 
to  heighten  the  imprudence  of  his  refolutions. 

This  man,  whofe  ungovernable  temper  could 
never  adapt  itfelf  to  circumftances,  had  received 
from  nature  no  qualities  that  fitted  him  for  com- 
mand. He  was  governed  by  a  gloomy,  impetuous, 
and  irregular  imagination ;  fo  that  there  was  a  per- 
petual contrail:  between  his  converfation  and  his 
projeds,  and  between  his  projects  and  his  a£lions. 

Vol.  II.  I  Paffionate, 
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Paffionate,  fufpicious,  jealous,  and  pofitive  to  ex- 
cefs,  he  created  an  univerfal  diffidence  and  deje6lion, 
and  excited  animofities  never  to  be  fupprelTed.  His 
military  operations,  his  civil  government,  his  poli- 
tical con:ibinations,  all  bore  evident  marks  of  the 
confufion  of  his  ideas. 

The  evacuation  of  the  ifland  of  Seringham  was 
the  principal  caufe  of  the  difafters  that  attended 
the  war  with  Tanjour.  Mafulipatam  and  the  nor- 
thern provinces  were  loft,  from  having  given  up 
the  alliance  of  Salabatjing.  The  inferior  powers 
of  the  Carnatic,who  no  longer  refpe^led  the  French 
for  the  fake  of  their  old  friend  the  fubah  of  the 
Decan,  completed  the  general  ruin  by  efpoufing 
other  interefls. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  fquadron,  though 
fuperior  to  the  Englilh,  with  which  it  had  engaged 
three  feveral  times  without  gaining  any  advantage 
over  it,  at  laf!:  was  obliged  to  leave  it  mafter  of  the 
feas,  by  which  the  fate  of  India  was  decided.  Pon- 
dicherry;  after  ftruggling  with  all  the  horrors  of 
famine,  was  forced  to  furrender  on  the  15th  of  Ja- 
nuary 1 76 1.  Lally  had,  the  day  before,  corrected 
a  plan  of  capitulation  drawn  up  by  the  council ; 
he  had  named  deputies  to  carry  it  to  the  enemy's 
camp ;  and,  by  a  contradi^ion  that  was  chara^leriftic 
of  the  man,  he  gave  the  deputies  a  letter  for  the 
Englifli  general,  in  which  he  told  him,he  would  have 
no  capitulation,  becattfe  the  EngUJh  were  fuch  people 
that  they  would  not  adhere  to  it. 

In  taking  pofleffion  of  the  place,  the  conqueror 
caufed  not  only  the  troops  that  had  defended  it, 

but 
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but  all  the  French  in  the   company's  fervice,  to    "^^^^* 
be  fhipped  off  for  Europe;  and,  not  fatisfied  even  j 

widi  that  revenge,  they  deflroyed  Pondicherry, 
and  made  that  noble  city  a  heap  of  ruins. 

Those  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  fent  over  to 
France,  arrived  in  defpair,  at  having  loft  their  for- 
tunes, and  feen  their  houfes  demoliftied  as  they  quit- 
ted the  ihore.  They  filled  Paris  with  tlieir  clamours; 
they  excited  the  indignation  of  the  public  againft 
their  governor;  they  impeached  him  as  the  author 
of  all  their  miferies,  and  the  foie  caufc  of  the  lofs 
of  a  flourifliing  colony.  Lally  was  taken  up,  and 
tried  by  the  parliament.  He  had  been  accufed  of 
high  treafon  and  extortion;  of  the  firft  he  was 
acquitted,  and  the  fecond  was  never  proved;  yet 
Lally  was  condemned  to  lofe  his  head. 

Let  us  alk,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  what  his 
irime  was,  that  it  fiiould  be  punifhable  by  law? 
The  awful  fword  of  juftice  was  not  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  magiftrate  to  gratify  private  refent- 
ment,  or  even  to  follow  the  emotions  of  public 
indignation.  The  law  alone  mud  point  out  its  own 
vi6lims;  and,  if  the  clamours  of  a  blind  and  incenfed 
multitude  could  fway  with  the  judges  to  pronounce 
a  capital  fentence,  the  innocent  might  fuffer  for  the 
guilty,  and  there  would  be  no  fafety  for  the  citi^ 
zen.  In  this  point  of  view  let  us  examine  the  fen- 
tence. 

It  declares,  that  Lally  flands  convicled  of  having  ' 

betrayed  the  inter  efts  of  the  king,  of  the  ft  ate,  and  of  the 

India  company^  What  is  meant  by  betraying  of  in- 

terefts  ?  What  law  is  there  that  makes  it  death  to 

I  2  be 
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be  guilty  of  this  vague  and  indefinite  crime?  No 
fach  law  either  does  or  can  exift.  The  difgraee  of 
the  prince,  the  contempt  of  the  nation,  public  in- 
famy, thefe  are  the  proper  puniihments  for  the  man, 
who,  from  incapacity  or  folly,  has  not  ferved  his 
country  as  he  ought:  but  death,  and  that  too  upon 
a  fcaffold,  is  deftined  for  crimes  of  a  different  nature. 

The  fentence  further  declares,  that  Lally  flands 
convided  of  vexations ^  exaElionsy  and  ahufe  of  au^ 
thor'ity.  No  doubt  he  was  guilty  of  thefe  in  num- 
berlefs  initances.  He  made  ufe  of  violent  means 
to  procure  pecuniary  aids;  but  this  money  was  put 
into  the  public  treafure.  He  injured  and  oppreiTed 
the  citizens  -,  but  he  never  attempted  any  thing 
againft  their  lives,  or  againft  their  honour.  He 
erefted  gibbets  in  the  market-place,  butcaufed  no 
one  to  be  executed  upon  them. 

In  reality,  he  was  a  madman  of  a  dark  and 
dangerous  caft ;  an  odious  and  defpicable  man*, 
a  man  totally  incapable  of  command.  But  he  was 
neither  guilty  of  public  extortions,  nor  treafon; 
and,  to  ufe  the  expreilion  of  a  phiiofopher  whofe 
virtues  do  honour  to  humanity,  every  one  had  a 
right  to  kill  Lally y  except  the  executioner. 

The  misfortunes  that  befel  the  French  in  Afia 
had  been  forefeen  by  all  confiderate  men,  who  re- 
ile61:ed  on  the  corruption  of  the  nation.  Their 
morals  efpecially  had  degenerated  in  the  voluptii 
ous  climate  of  India.  The  wars  which  Dupleix 
bad  carried-on  in  the  inland  parts  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  many  fortunes.  They  were  in- 
crealed  and  multiplied  by  the  gifts  which  Sala- 

batjing 
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batjing  laviihed  on  thofe  who  condudied  him  in  book: 
rricmph  to  his  capital,  and  fixed  him  on  the  throne.  ,1 

The  officers  who  had  not  fliared  the  dangers,  the 
glory,  and  the  benefits  of  thofe  brilliant  expedi- 
tions, found  out  an  expedient  to  comfort  themfelves 
under  their  misfortune;  which  was,  to  reduce  the 
fipahi's  to  half  the  number  they  were  ordered  to 
maintain,  and  to  apply  their  pay  to  their  own  be- 
nefit; which  they  could  eafily  do,  as  the  money 
paiTed  through  their  hands.  The  agents  for  trade, 
who  had  not  thefe  refourcesj  accounted  to  the  com- 
pany but  for  a  very  fmall  part  of  the  profits  made 
upon  the  European  goods  tbey  fold,  though  they 
ought  to  have  been  all  their  own;  ajid  fold  them 
thofe  of  India  at  a  very  high  price,  which  they 
ought  to  have  had  at  prime-cod.  Thofe  who  were 
intrufted  with  collecting  the  revenue  of  any  parti- 
cular fpot,  farmed  it  themfelves  under  Indian  names, 
or  let  it  for  a  trifle,  upon  receiving  a  handfome  gra- 
tuity; they  even  frequently  kept  back  the  whole 
income  of  fach  efjates,  under  pretence  of  fome 
imaginary  robbery  or  devaftatipn,  which  had  made 
it  impouible  to  colle£i:  it.  All  undertakings,  of  what 
nature  foever,  were  clandeilinely  agreed  upon ;  and 
became  the  prey  of  the  perfons  employed  in  them, 
who  had  found  means  to  make  themfelves  formida- 
ble, or  of  fuch  as  were  mod  in  favour,  or  richeft. 
The  authorized  abufe  that  prevails  in  India,  of 
giving  and  receiving  prefents  on  the  conclufion  of 
every  treaty,  had  multiplied  thefe  tranfa£lions  with- 
out neceifity.  The  navigators  who  landed  in  thofe 
parts,  dazzled  with  the  fortunes  which  they  faw  in- 
I  3  creafed 
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BOOK     creafed  fourfold  from  one  voyage  to  another,  no 

*^ — ^ I    longer  regarded  their  (hips,  but  as  the  means  of 

carrying  on  trade,  and  acquiring  weahh.  Corruption 
was  brought  to  itsgreatefl  height  by  people  of  rank, 
who  had  been  difgraced  and  ruined  at  home;  but 
who,  being  encouraged  by  what  they  faw,  and  im- 
pelled' by  the  reports  that  were  brought  to  them, 
refolved  to  go  themfelves  into  Afia,  in  hopes  of  re- 
trieving their  fhattered  fortunes,  or  of  being  able  to 
continue  their  irregularities  with  impunity.  The 
perfonal  condu6l  of  the  direfiors  made  it  neceffary 
for  them  to  connive  at  all  thefe  diforders.  They 
were  reproached  with  attending  to  nothing  in  their 
office  but  the  credit,  the  money,  and  the  power  it 
gave  them;  with  giving  the  mod  important  pods 
to  their  own  relations,  men  of  no  morals,  applica- 
tion, or  capacity;  with  multiplying  the  number  of 
fa£^l:ors  without  neceflity  and  without  bounds,  to 
fecure  friends  in  the  city  and  at  court  •,  and,  laftly, 
they  were  accufed  of  obtruding  upon  the  public 
commodities  which  might  have  been  bought  cheaper 
and  better  in  other  places.  Whether  the  govern- 
ment did  not  know  of  thefe  excefle:,  or  had  not  re- 
folution  enough  to  put  a  ftop  to  them,  it  was,  by 
its  blindnefs  or  its  weaknefs,  in  fome  meafure  ac- 
ceffary  to  the  ruin  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation  in 
India.  It  might  even  without  injuftice  be  charged 
with  being  the  principal  caufe  of  them,  by  fending 
fuch  improper  perfons  to  manag«"  and  defend  an 
important  fettlement,  which  had  no  lels  to  fear 
from  its  own  coiruption,  than  from  the  Englifh fleets 
and  armies » 

The 
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The  misfortunes  of  the  company  abroad  were 
aggravated  by  their  fituation  at  home.  It  was  im- 
mediately thou2:ht  advifeable  to  lay  a  clear  account  Mtaiures 

•'  ^  ^  taken  by 

of  aiFairs  before  the  proprietors.  This  difcovery  theFr^Ach 
occasioned  a  general  defpondency,  which  gave  rife  [jVifJ'affaks 
to  a  variety  of  different  fchemes,  all  equally  abfurd.  i"  ^n^'^- 
Thefe  feveral  fchemes  were  haflily  difculfed,  nor 
was  it  poffible  that  any  of  them  could  be  fixed  upon 
by  men  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  uncertainty  and  diffidence. 
The  deliberations  were  carried  on  with  too  much 
afperity ;  and  time,  which  was  of  fo  much  confe- 
quence,  was  loft  in  upbraidings  and  inveclives. 
No  one  could  forefee  where  thefe  commotions 
would  end ;  when  a  young  merchant  of  penetration 
and  judgment  arofe.  The  proprietors  liftened  to 
him  with  attention;  all  difputes  immediately  fub- 
fided,  and  freih  hopes  began  to  dawn.  They  were 
unanimous  in  adopting  his  opinion.  The  company, 
which  the  enemies  to  all  exclulive  privileges  wiQied 
to  fee  abolifl^ied,  and  which  fo  many  private  inte- 
reils  had  confpired  to  deftroy,  (1:111  maintained  its 
ground :  but  it  was  put  upon  a  better  footing ;  a 
circumftance  which  was  abfolutely  neceffary. 

Amongst  the  caufes  that  had  occafioned  the 
diilrelfes  of  the  company,  there  was  one  which  had 
long  been  looked  upon  as  the  fcurce  of  all  the  reft ; 
this  was  the  dependence,  or  rather  the  flavery,  in 
which  the  government  had  kept  that  great  body 
for  near  half  a  century. 

Ever  iince  the  year  17^33  the  dire^ors  had 

been  chofen  by  the  court.    In  1730^  a  commiffary 

appointed  by  the  king  was  introduced  into  the 

1 4  admlniftration 
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BOOK     adminiftration  of  the  company.    From  this  period 
ft  there  was  an  end  to  all  freedom  of  debate-,  there 

was  no  longer  any  conneclion  between  thofe  who 
had  the  management  of  affairs  and  the  proprietors; 
no  immediate  intercourfe  between  the  managers 
and  government.  All  was  direded  by  the  influence 
and  according  to  the  views  of  the  court.  Myftery, 
that  dangerous  veil  of  arbitrary  adminiilration, 
concealed  all  their  operations ;  and  it  was  not  till 
1744  that  the  proprietors  were  called  together. 
They  were  empowered  to  name  fyndics,  and  to 
call  a  general  meeting  once  a  year;  but  they  were 
not  better  informed  of  the  (late  of  their  affairs,  nor 
more  at  liberty  to  direct  them.  The  power  of 
chufmg  the  directors  was  ft  ill  vefted  in  the  crown, 
and  inflead  of  one  commiffary  the  king  chafe  to 
have  two. 

From  this  time  two  parties  were  formed.  Each 
comm.iffary  had  his  own  fcheme,  his  own  favou- 
rites, and  endeavoured  to  get  his  own  projects 
adopted.  Hence  arofe  divifions,  intrigues,  infor- 
mations, and  animofities,  whicl\  originated  in  Paris, 
and  extended  as  far  as  India,  and  there  broke  out 
in  a  manner  io  fatal  to  the  nation* 

The  miniftry,  Ihocked  at  fuch  a  number  of 
abufes,  and  weary  of  thofe  endlefs  contefts,  at- 
^  tempted  to  remedy  them.  It  was  imagined  they 
had  incceeded,  by  appointing  a  third  commJlTary. 
This  expedient,  however,  ferved  only  to  increafe 
the  evil.  Defpotifm  had  prevailed  while  there  Vv^as 
but  one;  divifion  enfued  en  the  nomination  of  two-, 
and  from  the  m.oment  three  were  appointed,  all  was 

anarchy 
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anarchy  and  confulion.  They  were  reduced  to  ^  ^^  ^ 
two,  and  pains  were  taken  to  preferve  harn[iony  as 
much  as  pofTible  between  them;  and  in  1764  there 
was  but  one,  when  the  proprietors  defired  that  the 
company  might  be  brought  back  to  its  orig  aal 
form,   by  reiioring  its  freedom. 

They  ventured  to  tell  the  government,  they  might 
impute  the  difafters  and  errors  of  the  company  to 
themfelves,  as  the  proprietors  had  not  been  con- 
cerned in  the  management  of  their  affairs;  that 
they  could  never  be  carried  on  mod  advantage- 
oufly  both  for  them  and  for  the  Hate,  till  this 
could  be  done  with  freedom,  and  till  an  immedrate 
intercourfe  was  eftahliflied  between  the  proprietors 
and  adminiftrators,  and  between  the  adminiflrators 
and  the  miniflry;  that  whenever  there  was  an  in- 
termediate perfon,  the  orders  given  on  one  part, 
and  the  reports  made  on  the  other,  would  necef- 
farily,  in  pafling  through  his  hands,  take  a  tin61:ure 
of  his  own  private  views  and  inclinations,  fo  that 
he  would  always  be,  in  facl,  the  real  and  fole  ma- 
nager of  the  company ;  that  fuch  a  manager,  not 
being  himfelf  perfonally  concerned  in  the  affairs  of 
the  company,  or  not  being  a  competent  judge 
of  them,  would  always  facrifice  the  welfare  and 
true  iniereft  of  trade,  to  add  to  the  tranfient  pomp 
of  his  appointment,  and  to  fecure  the  favour  of 
placemen ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing 
might  be  expecled  from  a  free  adminiftration,  chofen 
by  the  proprietors,  afting  under  their  infpedlJon, 
and  in  concert  with  them^  and  fubje£t  to  no  kind 
of  reftraint. 

The 
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The  government  was  fenfible  of  the  truth  of 
thefe  reafpns.  It  fecured  the  freedom  of  the  com- 
pany by  a  folemn  edidl;  and  the  fame  merchant, 
who  by  his  genius  had  juft  given  it  a  new  exiflence, 
drew  up  a  plan  of  provifionary  llatutes,  for  a  new 
form  of  adminiftration. 

The  intention  of  thefe  flatutes  was,  that  the  com- 
pany might  no  longer  be  ruled  by  men  who  often 
were  not  worthy  to  be  its  faflors;  that  the  govern- 
ment might  no  further  interfere  than  to  prote£l  it; 
that  it  might  be  alike  preferved  from  that  ilavery 
under  which  it  had  fo  long  groaned,  and  from  that 
fpirit  of  mxyftery  which  had  perpetuated  its  cor- 
rupnon  ;  that  there  fhould  be  a  conftant  intercourfe 
between  the  managers  and  the  proprietors;    that 
Paris,  deprived  of  the  advantage  enjoyed  by  the 
capitals  of  other  commercial  nations,  of  being  a 
fea-port,  might  acquire  a  knowledge  of  trade  in 
free  and  peaceable  alTemblies;    that  the  citizen 
might  form  jud  notions  of  that  powerful  tie  that 
connects  all  nations  together,  and,  by  informing 
himfelf  of  the  fources  of  public  profperity,  learn 
to  refpe£i:  the  merchant  whofe  operations  contribute 
to  it,  and  to  defpife  the  profeffions  that  are  deflruc- 
live  of  it. 

.  These  wife  regulations  were  attended  with  hap- 
pier confequences  than  could  poffibly  be  expedled. 
A  great  aftivity  was  obferved  on  all  fides.  During 
the  five  years  that  the  new  adminiftration  lafted,  the 
fales  produced  annually  18,000,000  '*.  They  had 
not  been  lb  confiderable^  even  in  thofe  times  which 
*  787,5001. 
7  had 
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had  been  looked  upon  as  the  mofl  profperous ;    ^  ^^^  K. 
for,    from   1726  to   1756  inclufively,    they    had 
amounted  to  no  more  than  437,376,284  nvres  f, 
which  makes  upon  an  average,  in  peace  and  war, 
14,108,9121  livres  a  year. 

It  mufl  be  confeffed,  that  fmce  the  year  1764 
the  profits  had  not  been  what  they  were  before. 
The  difference  between  the  purchafe  and  the  fale, 
which  had  been  at  lead  cent,  per  cent,  was  re- 
duced to  about  feventy  per  cent.  This  diminution 
of  profit  was  owing  to  the  want  of  ftock,  to  the 
ruin  of  the  French  credit  in  India,  and  to  the  ex- 
orbitant power  of  the  viftorious  nation  that  had 
lately  fubdued  thofe  diftant  regions.  The  agents 
for  the  company  were  reduced  to  procure  money 
and  goods  upon  the  mod  exorbitant  terms.  They 
obtained  both  from  the  Englifh  merchants,  who 
were  endeavouring  to  bring  over  to  Europe  the 
immenfe  fortunes  they  had  amafled  in  Afia. 

With  thefe  impediments,  and  under  thefe  dif- 
agreeable  circumftances,  was  the  exclufive  privi- 
lege of  trading  to  the  Eafl  Indies  exercifed,  when 
the  government  thought  proper  to  fufpend  it.  Let 
us  now  examine  what  was  then  the  fituation  of  the 
company. 

Before  1764,  the  number  of  (liares  amounted 
to  50,268.  At  that  period  the  miniilry,  who,  in 
1746,  1747,  and  1748,  had  given  up  to  the  pro- 
prietors the  produce  of  the  (hares  and  bonds  which 
were  their  property,  relinquifhed  in  their  favour 
the  Ihares  and  bonds  themfelves,  to  the  number  of 

t   ''9;i355-i"^»   ^s,  6d.  |  617,2641.   i8s. 
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11,835  together,   to  indeinnify  them  for  the  ex- 
pences   they   had   incurred   during  the  Ififl:   war. 
at  the  time    Xhcfc  Ihares  having  been  cancelled,  there  remained 

or  Its  de-  ^  '  :■-•.-?  ...... 

cay.  but  38,432. 

The  wants  of  the  company  obliged  them  to 
make  a  call  of  400  liyres  "^  per  (hare.  IJpward$ 
of  34,,cco  fliares  paid  the  call.  The  4000  that 
did  not  were  reduced,  by  the  terms  of  the  edift 
which  ernpowered  the  company  to  make  it,  to 
live  eighths  of  the  value  of  thofe  which  had  paid* 
fo  that  by  this  operation  the  number  wa?  reduced 
to  365920  whole  ihares  and  fix-eighths. 

The  dividends  on  the  ihares  of  the  French 
company,  as  of  all  other  companies,  have  varied 
according  to  circum.ftances.  In  1722  it  was  100 
livresf.  From  1723  to  1745  ^^  was  iSQt'  From 
1746  to  1749  it  was  70  §.  From  1750  to  1758 
it  was  80  IJ.  From  1759  to  1763  it  was  40  f ;  and 
in  1764  it  was  but  20  livres  **.  This  fhews  that 
the  dividend,  and  the  value  of  the  ftock,  which 
always  kept  pace  with  it,  was  neceffarily  afFe£led 
by  the  hazards  of  trade,  and  the  fluctuation  of  po^ 
pular  opinion.  Hence  that  prodigious  rife  and  fall 
in  the  price  of  the  fhares,  which  fell  in  one  year 
from  two  hundred  If  to  one  hundred  piftoles  |J; 
then  rofe  to  1800  livres  §§,  and  foon  after  fell  to 
700  ||j|.  Yet,  in  the  midft  of  thefe  revolutions, 
the  (lock  of  the  company  v>^as  much  the  fame.  But 
this  is  a  calculation  which  the  public  never  makes. 

*  17I.  los.        +4!.  7S.  6cl.       t6l.  IIS,  3d.        §31.  IS.  3d. 

|i3l.  10s.  Cy  il.  15s.  **i7S.  6d.  ft  167I.  i8s. 

N,  B.  Each  piflole  is  reckoned  at  i6s.  gd.  XI  83I.  15  s. 

§§781.    15s.  lltj   30I.   I2S.  6d. 
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It  is  determined  by  the  circumilance  of  the  prefent   book 
moment^  and  always  trufls  or  fears  beyond  the  truth.    <_-,^__ 

The  proprietors,  who  were  under  apprehenfions 
of  having  their  fortunes  reduced  to  half  in  one  day, 
would  no  longer  run  the  rifques  of  fuch  a  iituation. 
In  laying-in  a  frefti  flock  to  trade  with,  they  de- 
fired  to  fecure  the  remainder  of  their  fortune  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  that  the  fhares  fhould  at  all 
times  bear  a  fettled  price,  and  an  interefi:  that 
could  be  depended  upon.  The  government  fettled 
this  matter  by  an  edicl  ilTued  out  in  Augnft  1764. 
The  Xlllth  article  exprefsly  fays,  That,  to  fecure 
to  the  proprietors  a  fettled  income  independent  of 
all  future  events  of  trade,  a  fufficient  fund  fliould 
be  detached  from  that  portion  of  the  contrail 
which  was  then  free,  to  fecure  to  every  fhare  a 
capital  of  1600  livres  *,  and  an  intereft  of  80 
livres  f ;  and  that  neither  that  intereft  nor  that 
capital  jhould,  in  any  cafe^  or  for  any  caiife  whatfo- 
ever,  be  anfiver  able  for  fuch  engagements  as  the  com- 
fany  might  enter  into  after  the  date  of  this  edicl. 

The  company,  therefore,  owed  for  36,920  Iharcs 
and  fix  eighths,  at  the  rate  of  80  livres  J  per 
(hare,  an  intereft  amounting  to  2^953,660  livres  §. 
They  paid  for  their  feveral  contra£ls  2,7 2 7,50 5 
livres  II,  which  made  in  all  5,681,166  livres^  of 
perpetual  annuities.  The  life  annuities  amounted 
to  3,074,899  livres  **.  The  fum  total  of  all  thefe 
life  annuities  and  annual  payments  was  then 
8,756,065    livres  f|.     How  the   comipany   raifed 

'^  70I.         f  3I.  los.  I  3I.  los.         §  129,222!.  12  s.  6  d. 
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BOOK     money  to  anfwer  thefe  feveral  demands^  ihall  be 
*      ^'    i    the  fubje£l  of  oiir  next  inquiry. 

That  great  body,  which  had  been  much  too 
deeply  concerned  in  Law's  fcheme,  had  advanced 
him  90^000,000  of  livres  *.     When  that  fyflem 
failed,  the  government  made  over  to  them  in  pay- 
ment the  exclufive  fale  of  tobacco,  which  then 
brought  in  three  millions  f  a  year ;  but  they  were 
left  without  a  capital  to  trade  with.    This  kept 
them  in  a  ilate  of  inaction  till  1726,  when  the  go- 
vernment lent  them  its  afliflance.    The  rapid  pro- 
grefs  they  made  aftonilhed  all  nations,  and  feemed 
to  promife  them  a  fuperiority  over  the  mod  flou- 
rilhing  companies.    This  opinion,  which  was  the 
general  one,  emboldened  the  proprietors  to  com- 
plain that  their  dividends  were  not  doubled  and 
trebled.   They  thought,  as  well  as  the  public,  that 
the  king's  treafury  was  enriched  v/ith  their  fpoils. 
The  profound  fecrecy  with  which  every  thing  was 
carried  on,  greatly  itrengthened  thefe  furmifes. 

The  breaking-out  of  the  war  between  France 
and  England  in  1744.  dilTolved  the  charm.  The 
miniftry,  too  much  embarraffed  in  their  own  affairs 
to  think  of  doing  any  thing  for  the  company,  left 
it  to  extricate  itfelf.  Then,  indeed,  every  one 
was  furprized  to  fee  that  CololTus  ready  to  fall, 
which  had  never  yet  met  with  any  Ihock,  and 
"whofe  greatefl  misfortune  had  been  the  lofs  of 
two  fhips  of  a  moderate  value.  The  company 
would  have  been  ruined,  had  not  the  government 
in  1747  declared  itfelf  their  debtor  in  the  fum  of 
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1 80,000,000  of  livres  *,  and  engaged  to  pay  them   s  o  o  k 

the  intereft  of  that  fum  for  ever  at  five  per  cent.    '— v- '• 

This  engagement,  which  was  in  lieu  cf  the  exclu- 
live  fale  of  tobacco,  is  fo  important  a  point  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  company,  that  it  would  not  be  fuf- 
ficiently  illuftrated,  if  we  did  not  trace  the  matter 
further  back. 

The  ufe  of  tobacco,  which  was  introduced  into 
Europe  after  the  difcovery  of  America,  made  no 
very  rapid  progrefs  in  France.  The  confumptioa 
was  fo  fmall,  that  the  firfl:  contrail,  which  began 
the  firflof  December  1674,  and  ended  the  firft  of 
Odlober  1680,  brought  in  but  500,000  livres  f  to 
the  goverment  the  two  firfl:  years,  and  600,000  | 
the  four  laft  ;  though  the  right  of  (lamping  pewter 
had  been  joined  to  this  privilege.  This  farm  of 
the  revenue  v/as  confounded  with  the  general 
farms  till  1691,  when  it  flill  remained  united 
to  them,  and  was  rated  at  1,500,000  livres  §  a 
year.  In  1697,  it  became  once  more  a  feparate 
farm  on  the  fame  terms,  till  1709,  when  it  was 
increafed  to  100,000  livres  H  more,  till  1715.  It 
was  then  renewed  for  three  years  only.  The  two 
firll  years  ought  to  have  produced  2,000,000  of 
livres  If,  and  the  lafi  200,000  **  more.  At  that 
period  it  was  increafed  to  4,020,000  livres  -f-f  a 
year;  but  this  lafted  only  from  the  firfl  of  Oflober 
17 18  to  the  firfl  of  June  1720,  Tobacco  then 
became  a  mercantile  commodity  all  over  the  king- 
dom, and  continued  fo  till  the  firfl  of  September 
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1721.  During  this  fhoft  interval,  private  people 
laid  in  fuch  a  ft'^ck,  that,  when  it  came  to  be  farnied 
Out  again,  it  could  be  done  but  at  a  moderate  price. 
This  contrail,  which  was  the  eleventh,  was  for  nine 
years,  to  commence  on  the  firfl  of  September  1721, 
to  the  firft  of  Oclober  1730.  The  farmers  were  to 
give  f,3oo,oco  livres-  for  the  firft  thirteen  months; 
l,8oo,oGof  for  the  fecond  year;  2,560,000  J  for 
the  third  ;  and  3,000,000  §  for  each  of  the  laft 
fix  years.  This  agreement  did  not  take  place,  bc- 
caufe  the  India  company,  to  whom  the  govern- 
nient  owed  ^Ojooo>ooo  livres  ||,  which  had  been 
depofited  in  the  royal  treafury  in  1717$  demanded 
the  farm  of  tobacco,  which  had  then  been  made 
over  to  them  for  ever ^  and  v^hich,  from  particular 
events,  they  had  never  yet  enjoyed.  Their  peti- 
tion was  found  to  be  juft,  and  they  obtained  what 
they  fo  warmly  foli cited. 

They  managed  this  farm  themfelves^  froni  the 
lirft  of  Oclober  1723^  to  the  lail  day  of  Septem- 
ber 1730.  The  produce  during  that  fpace  was 
50,083,967  livres  11  fous  9  deniers^;  which 
made  7,154,852  livres  10  fols  3  den.  -^-^  a  year; 
out  of  tnis  mud  be  dedu^led  yearly  3,042,963  L 
19  s.  6d.  ff  for  the  charges  of  preparing  the  land* 

Th^se  charges  were  fo  enormous,  that  it  was 
th  light  the  bufinefs,  which  grew  every  day  more 
confiderable,  would  be  better  in  the  hands  of  the 
farmers-general,  who  would  manage  it  at  lefs  ex- 
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pence  by  means  of  the  clerks  they  employed  for 
other  purpofes.  The  company  accordingly  farmed 
h  for  eight  years,  at  the  rate  of  7,500,000  livres  * 
for  each  of  the  firil  four  years,  and  8,000,000 -f 
for  each  of  the  four  laft.  This  contra£i:  was  con- 
tinued upon  the  fame  terms  till  the  month  of  June 
1747;  and  the  king  promifed  to  account  with  the 
company  for  the  increafe  of  the  produce^  as  fooa 
as  it  Ihould  be  known  and  afcertained. 

At  this  period,  the  king  united  the  tobacco 
farm  to  his  other  duties,  creating  and  alienating, 
for  the  ufe  of  the  company,  an  annuity  of  nine 
millions  J  for  ever,  upon  a  capital  of  an  hundred 
and  eighty  millions  §.  This  large  compenfation 
was  thought  to  be  due  to  them  for  the  old  debt  of 
ninety  millions  ||  *,  for  the  overplus  of  the  profit 
upon  the  tobacco  farm,  from  1738  to  1747;  and 
to  indemnify  th'^m  for  the  expences  of  the  negroe 
trade,  for  the  loffes  they  had  fuflained  during  the 
war,  for  their  giving  up  the  exclufive  privilege  of 
the  trade  to  St.  Domingo,  and  for  the  lofs  of  the 
ton  duty,  which  had  been  fufpended  ever  fmce  the 
year  1 73 1 .  Yet  this  compenfation  has  been  thought 
inadequate  by  fome  of  the  proprietors,  who  have 
difcovered,  that  ever  fmce  the  year  1758,  upwards 
of  1 1,700,000  pounds  weight  of  tobacco  have  been 
annually  fold  in  the  kingdom  at  three  livres^  a 
^  pound,  though  it  had  been  bought  for  twenty-feveiT 
livres  **  a  hundred. 
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The  nation  is  of  a  very  different  opinion.  The 
managers,  who  prevailed  upon  government  to  ac- 
knowledge fo  large  a  debt,  have  been  accufed  of 
facrificing  the  interefl  of  the  public  to  that  of  a 
private  fociet}^  A  writer,  who  in  our  days  ihould 
examine  whether  this  accufation  were  well  or  ill- 
grounded,  would  pafs  for  an  idle  man.  Such  a 
difcuffion  would  be  altogether  needlefs,  lince  every 
circumftance  of  this  tranfa^lion  has  been  made  pub- 
lic. It  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  it  was  with 
the  nine  millions  *  a  year  improperly  facrificed  by 
the  flate,  that  the  company  was  enabled  to  anfwer 
the  demand  of  8,7^6,065  livresf  with  which  it  was 
charged,  fo  that  the  overplus  remaining  to  them 
amounted  to  about  244,000  livres  |  of  net  revenue. 

It  is  true,  they  had  private  limple-contracl 
debts  to  the  amount  of  74,505,000  livres  || ;  but 
they  had  in  trade,  in  flock,  or  in  debts  to  call  in, 
70,733,000  livres  § ;  a  fum  nearly  fufficient  to 
balance  their  accounts. 

Their  only  riches  confifted  therefore  in  move- 
able and  unmoveable  effects,  to  the  amount  of 
about  twenty  m.illions  ^,  and  the  profped:  of  the 
extincl'ion  of  the  life  annuities,  which  in  time  muft 
bring  in  three  millions  **  a  year.  The  aiflual 
Talue  of  this  article  might  be  reckoned  equal  to 
a  clear  capital  of  thirty  millions  ff. 
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Independent  of  thefe  properties,  the  company 
enjoyed  fome  very  beneficial  rights.  The  exclu- 
five  fale  of  coffee  had  been^granted  them  ;  but  as 
public  utility  required  that  an  exception  ihould  be 
.made  in  1736,  with  regard  to  coiFee  imported 
from  the  American  illands,  they  obtained  by  way 
of  compenfation  a  yearly  fum  of  50,000  livres  *, 
which  was  always  duly  paid.  Even  the  privilege 
for  Mocha  coffee  was  cancelled  in  1767,  the  go- 
vernment having  allowed  the  importation  of  that 
of  the  Levant;  The  company  obtained  no  indem- 
niScarion  on  this  account. 

They  had  experienced  a  greater  lofs  the  year 
before.  In  1720  they  had  been  inveOied  with  the 
fole  right  of  tranfpcrting  Haves  to  the  American 
colonies.  This  fyftem  foon  appeared  to  be  erro- 
neous j  and  it  was  agreed  that  all  the  merchants  in 
the  kingdom  fhould  be  at  liberty  to  carry  on  the 
ilave  tirade,  upon  condition  of  adding  a  piflole  -f 
per  head  to  the  thirteen  livres  J  granted  out  of  the 
royal  treafury.  Suppofing  that  15,000  negroes 
were  difpofed  of  every  year  in  the  French  iflands, 
this  made  a  clear  income  of  345,000  livres  §  for 
the  company.  This  bounty,  which  was  allowed 
them  for  a  trade  they  were  not  concerned  in,  was 
taken-off  in  1767,  and  was  made-up  to  them  by  a 
more  reafonable  equivalent. 

At  the  firfl  formation  of  the  company  they  had 
obtained  a  gratuity  of  50  livres  |1  upon  every  ton 
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of  goods  they  ihould  export,  and  of  75  *  upon 
every  ton  they  {hould  import  from  abroad.  The 
mmiilry,  upon  the  fuppreffion  of  the  bounty  upon 
negroes,  incre^fed  the  gratuity  upon  every  ton  ex- 
ported to  75  hvres*,  and  upon  every  ton  imported 
to  80  f .  Jf  v^e  rate  both  at  6000  tons  a  year,  we  fliall 
find  a  produce  of  above  a^illion  |  for  the  company, 
including  the  50,000  livres§  they  received  upon 
the  coffee. 

While  the  income  of  the  company  remained  en- 
tirC)  their  expences  were  lelTened.  By  the  edidl  of 
1764,  the  iflands  of  France  and  Bourbon  were  be- 
come the  property  of  the  government,  who  engaged 
to  fortify  and  defend  them.  By  this  arrangement 
the  company  was  exonerated  of  two  millions  j|  a 
year,  without  the  leafl  detriment  to  the  exclufive 
trade  they  enjoyed  in  thofe  two  iflands. 

With  all  thefe  feemingly  profperous  circunv 
fiances,  the  debts  of  the  company  were  daily  in- 
creafmg.  This  mufl  inevitably  happen,  as  their 
income,  together  with  the  profits  of  their  trade, 
■was  not  fufEcient  to  defray  the  expences  of  carry- 
ing it  on,  and  the  charges  annexed  to  the  crown, 
which  amounted  together  to  eight  millions  ^  a 
year.  They  might  even  exceed  this,  as  by  their 
nature  they  were  fufceptible  of  endlefs  incrcafe, 
according  to  the  political  viev/s  of  government, 
which  is  the  fole  judge  of  their  importance  and 
neceflity. 
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In  fo  unfortunate  a  fituation,  the  company  could  book 
not  poffibly  fupport  itfeif  without  the  alTiflance    t_^^,l_j 
of  government.    But  for  fome  time  pad  the  coun- 
cil of  Lewis  XV.  had  appeared  to  be  very  indif- 
ferent about  the  exigence  of  that  great  body.     At 
lafl  an  arret  of  council  was  iiTued,  bearing  date 
the  13th  of  Auguft  1769,  by  which  the  king  fuf- 
pended  the  excluiive  privilege  of  the  India  com- 
pany, and  granted  to  all  his  fubjects  the  liberty 
of  navigating  and   trading  beyond  the   Cape  of 
Good  Hope.     However,  in   granting  this  unex- 
pected freedom,  the  government  thought  proper 
to  lay  it  under  fome  reilraint.     The  arret  which 
opens  this  new  tra£t  to  private  navigators,  requires 
them  to  provide  themfelves  with  paiTports,  which 
are  to  be  freely  given  by  the  adminiftrators  of  the 
India  company.    It  obliges  them  to  make  their  re- 
turns to  Port  rOrient,  and  no  where  elfe.     It  efla- 
bhihes  a  duty  by  w^ay  of  Indulto  on  all  goods  im- 
ported from  India ;  which,  by  a  fecond  arret  of 
council,  ilTued  on  the  fixth  of  September  following, 
was  fixed  at  five  per  cent,  on  all  goods  coming 
from  India  and  China,  and  at  three  per  cent,  upon 
all  commodities  of  the   growth  of  the  iilands  of 
France  and  Bourbon. 

The  arret  of  the  13th  of  Augufl,  by  only  fuf- 
pending  the  privilege  of  the  company,  feemed  to 
leave  to  the  proprietors  the  power  of  refuming  iu: 
but,  as  they  faw  no  probability  of  ever  being  able 
to  do  this,  they  wifely  determined  to  liquidate  their 
concerns  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  fecure  their  credi- 
tors, and  the  remains  of  their  own  fortunes. 
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For  this  purpofe  they  offered  to  give  up  to  the 
king  all  the  conipariy's  Ihips,  thirty  in  number ; 
all  the  warehoLifes  and  other  buildings  belonging 
to  them  at  Port  TOrient  and  in  India;  the  pro- 
perty of  their  fadories,  wiih  the  manufa£l:ures  de- 
pendent on  them;  all  naval  and  military  (lores; 
and,  laftly,  eight  hundred  flaves  which  they  had 
referved  in  the  iflands.  All  thefe  articles  were 
valued  at  thirty  millions  '^  by  the  proprietors, 
who  at  the  fame  time  demanded  the  payment  of 
16,500,000  livres  f  which  were  due  to  them  by 
the  government. 

The  king  agreed  to  the  propofal,  but  chofe  to 
leffen  the  purchafe-money :  not  that  the  effe^ls  were 
not  of  fliil  greater  valu^  while  they  remained  in 
the  hands  ot  the  company;  but, being  made  over  to 
the  government,  they  brought  an  additional  incum- 
brance upon  it.  So  that,  inflead  of  46,500,000 
livres  J  which  the  proprietors  demanded^  the 
prince,  to  clear  all  accounts  with  them,  created  a 
perpetual  annuity  for  their  benefic  of  1,200,000 
livres  §,  upon  a  capital  of  thirty  millions  ||.  The  edifl 
for  that  purpofe  was  ilTued  out  in  January  1770. 

This  new  contract  the  company  mortgaged  for 
twelve  millions  ^,  which  they  borrowed  upon  life 
annuities  at  ten  per  cent,  and  by  a  lottery  in  F'e- 
bruary  following.  This  money  was  borrowed  to 
enable  them  to  fulfil  the  engagements  they  had 
entered  into  when  they  undertook  the  latl  expedi- 
tions ;    but   it    was  infufiicient;    fo  that,   finding 
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themfelves  utterly  unable  to  raife  more,  the  pro- 
prietors, at  their  meeting  on  the  7th  April  1770, 
made  over  their  whole  property  to  the  king,  ex- 
cept the  capital  that  had  been  mortgaged  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  fhares. 

The  principal  articles  comprized  in  this  ceiTion, 
confifled  in  the  abolition  of  4,200,000  livres*  in 
life  annuities;  of  that  part  of  the  conrra£i  of  nine 
millions  f  which  exceeded  the  capital  of  the 
fhares ;  of  the  hotel  of  Paris ;  of  the  India  goods 
expected  home  in  1770  and  1771^  fuppofed  to  be 
worth  26,000,000  of  livres  J;  and,  laftly,  of 
three  or  four  millions  §  of  debts,  to  be  called  in 
from  debtors  who  were  modly  folvent,  in  India, 
in  the  ifles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  and  at  San 
Domingo.  The  proprietors  engaged  at  the  fame 
time  to  furnifh  the  king  with  a  fum  of  14,768,000 
livres  1|,  to  be  raifed  by  way  of  a  call,  which  was 
fixed  at  400  livres  ^  per  fhare.  The  government, 
in  accepting  thefe  feveral  offers,  engaged  on  their 
part  to  pay  all  the  perpetual  and  life  annuities 
which  the  company  was  bound  to  pay,  all  their 
Other  engagements,  amounting  to  about  forty- 
five  millions  '^^  ;  all  the  penfions  and  half-pays 
granted  by  the  company,  amounting  to  80,000 
livres  ff  a-year;  laftly,  to  (land  to  all  the  charges 
and  rifques  attending  a  liquidation  that  mull  necef- 
farily  continue  fome  years. 

♦183,7501.     t393>75ol.     t  i,i37»$ool.     §  About  153,000!. 
Upon  an  average,       j)  646,100!.       ^  17I.  10s/      *"*  1,968,750!. 
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The  capital  of  each  fliare,  which  by  the  edi£l 
of  Augufl  1764,  had  been  fixed  at  1600  livres  f, 
bearing  an  intereil  of  80  livres  J,  the  king  now 
raifed  to  2500  livres  §,  bearing  intereft  125  livres  || 
a  year.  The  new  interefl:  was  made  fubje£l  to 
^  dedu£lion  of  a  tenth,  and  it  was  agreed  that  this 
deduction  ihould  be  annually  appropriated  to  the 
paying  off  of  the  (hares  by  lot,  on  the  footing  of 
their  capital  of  2500  livres^;  fo  that  the  intereil 
on  the  (hares  thus  paid  oft,  would  increafe  the 
finking  fund  till  the  whole  of  the  Ihares  was 
finally  paid  off. 

These  refpedive  conditions  are  recorded  in  an 
arret  of  council,  of  the  Sth  of  April,  including 
a  report  of  the  deliberations  held  the  day  before 
in  a  general  meeting  of  the  proprietors,  and  con- 
firmed by  letters  patent  bearing  date  the  2 2d  of 
the  fame  month.  In  confequence  of  thefe  agree^ 
ments,  the  call  has  been  paid,  a  fufficiency  for  the 
reimburfement  of  the  (hares,  to  the  number  of  twa 
hundred  and  twenty,  has  been  taken  out  every 
year,  and  the  fimple-contra£l  debts  of  the  company 
have  been  duly  paid  when  their  time  was  elapfed. 
From  all  thefe  particulars,  it  is  no  eafy  matter 
to  frame  an  idea  of  the  actual  mode  of  exigence 
of  the  India  company,  and  of  the  legal  ftate  of  the 
trade  they  carried  on.  This  company,  which  at 
prefent  has  no  property,  no  bufinefs,  no  obje£l, 
cannot  however  be  confidered  as  being  entirely 

t  70I.  J3L  los.  §109!.  7s.   6d, 
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^eflroyed,  fince  the  proprietors  have  referved  the  ^  ^^  ^ 
joint  flock  that  was  mortgaged  for  their  Ihares;  ^ '.  _  j 
and  that  they  have  a  common  cheftj,  and  deputies 
to  fuperintend  their  interefts.  On  the  other  hand, 
their  charter  has  been  fufpended;  but  it  is  only 
fufpended,  and  is  not  included  among  the  articles 
which  the  company  has  ceded  to  the  king.  The 
law  by  which  it  was  granted  is  ftill  in  force ; 
and  the  Ihips  that  are  fitted  out  for  the  Indian 
feas,  cannot  fail  without  a  perm-ifTion  in  the  name 
of  the  company.  So  that  the  freedom  which  has 
been  granted  is  but  a  precarious  one;  and  if  the 
proprietors  ih^uld  offer  to  refume  their  trade,  with 
a  fulEcient  flock  to  carry  it  on,  they  would  have 
an  undoubted  right  to  do  it  without  any  new  law 
to  impower  them.  But  except  this  nominal  right, 
which  in  face  is  much  the  fame  as  if  it  did  not 
exift,  as  the  proprietors  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
exercife  it;  all  their  other  rights,  properties,  and 
faclories,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  government. 
Let  us  take  a  curfory  view  of  thofe  fettlements^ 
beginning  with  Malabar. 

Between  the  provinces  of  Canara  and  Calicut,   ?^^^"f  1 
lies  a  diflrifl  which  extends  eighteen  leagues  along    French 
the  coafl,  and  is  at  moft  fevea  or  eight  leagues   "o^^of^ 
broad.      The   country,   which   is    very   unequal,    Malabar. 
abounds  witli  pepper  and  cocoa-trees.     It  is  di- 
vided into  feveral  lefs  diflridls,  fubjecl  to  as  many 
Indian  lords,  who  are  all  vaffals  to  the  houfe  of 
Colaflry.     The  head  of  this  Bramin   family  is 
always  to  confine  his  whole  attention  to  what  con- 
cerns the  worfhip  of  the  gods.    It  would  be  be- 
neath 
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^^y  ^  neatli  his  dignity  to  ftoop  to  profane  matters;  and 
»  /  *  the  reins  of  government  are  given  to  his  nearefl: 
relation.  The  country  is  divided  into  two  pro- 
vinces. In  the  largeft,  called  the  Irouvenate,  is 
the  Englifh  fa61:ory  of  Tellichery,  and  the  Dutch 
factory  of  Cananor.  Thefe  two  nations  fliare  the 
pepper  trade  between  them ;  but  the  Englifh  com- 
monly carry  off  1,500,000  pounds  weight,  and 
there  feldom  remains  more  than  500,000  for  the 
Putch. 

The  fecond  province,  called  Cartenate>  extends 
but  five  leagues  along  the  coafl.  Here  the  French 
were  called-in  by  the  natives  in  1722,  with  a  view 
to  engage  them  to  a£l  againft  the  Englifh ;  but  an 
accommodation  having  taken  place,  and  made  their 
ailiftance  unneceiTaryjthey  were  forced  to  relinquiih 
apofl  where  they  promifed  themfelves  fome  advan- 
tages. Fired  with  refentment  and  ambition,  they 
returned  in  greater  numbers  in  1725,  and  eda- 
bliflied  themfelves  fword-in-hand  on  the  mouth  of 
the  river  A4ahe.  Notwithftanding  this  a6i:  of  vio- 
lence, they  obtained  of  the  prince,  who  governed 
that  diflrifl,  an  exclufive  right  to  the  pepper  trade. 
This  favour  v/as  fo  great  an  advantage  to  them, 
that  it  gave  rife  to  a  colony  of  6,000  Indians,  who 
cultivated  6,350  cocoa  trees,  3,967  areka,  and 
7,762  pepper  trees.  Such  v/as  the  (late  of  this 
fettlement,  when  the  Englifh  made  themfelves 
mailers  of  it  in  1760. 

The  fame  fpirit  of  deftruclion  that  they  had  ihewn 
in  all  their  conquefts,  influenced  them  at  Mahe, 
Their  intention  was  to  pull  down  the  houfes,  and 
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difperfe  the  inhabitants.    The  fovereign  of  that   ^  ^^  ^ 
country  difTuaded  them  from  their  purpofe.     All  ^ 

was  fpared,  except  the  fortifications.  When  the 
French  returned  to  their  fadlory,  they  found  every 
thing  much  in  the  fame  condition  as  they  had  left 
it.  It  is  their  intereft  to  fecure  the  advantages 
ihey  enjoy,  and  it  is  no  ]efs  incumbent  on  them  to 
endeavour  to  improve  them. 

Mah^  is  furrounded  with  hills,  on  which  were 
erected  five  forts,  that  no  longer  exift.  Thefe 
works  were  too  numerous,  though  fome  precau- 
tions are  abfolutely  necefifary.  It  is  not  proper 
to  be  perpetually  expofed  to  the  depredations  of 
the  Nayers,  who  have  formerly  attem>pted  to  plun- 
der and  deflroy  the  colony,  and  who  might  pof- 
fibly  have  (till  the  fame  intentions,  in  order  to  put 
themfelves  under  the  protection  of  the  Englifh  at 
Tellichery,  which  is  but  three  leagues  diftant 
from  Mahe. 

Besides  the  pofls  requifite  to  fecure  the  place 
itfelf,  it  is  very  necefiary  to  fortify  the  entrance 
pf  the  river.  Since  the  Marattas  have  got  fea- 
ports  of  their  own,  they  infeft  the  fea  about  Ma- 
labar with  their  piracies.  Thofe  banditti  even 
attempt  to  land  wherever  they  think  there  is 
fome  booty  to  be  got.  Mahe  would  not  be  fecure 
from  their  attacks,  if  it  contained  money  or  com- 
modities to  tempt  them. 

The  French  might  make  themfelves  ample 
amends  for  any  expences  they  fhould  incur,  if 
they  did  but  carry  on  their  trade  with  fpirit  and 
/kill.     Their  fa6lory  is  the  beft  fuuated  for  the 

pepper 
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pepper  trade;  and  the  country  would  afford 
2,500,000  pounds  weight  of  that  commodity. 
What  could  not  be  confumed  in  Europe  might  be 
fold  in  China,  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  at  Bengal. 
A  pound  of  pepper  would  fland  them  in  twelve 
fous  *-,  and  they  would  fell  it  for  twenty-five  or 
thirty  f. 

This  advantage,  confiderable  as  it  is,  would 
be  increafed  by  the  profits  upon  European  goods 
which  would  be  carried  over  to  Mahe^  Thofe 
who  are  beil:,  acquainted  with  that  fadory  are  of 
opinion^  that  it  will  be  an  eafy  matter  to  difpofe  of 
40O5O00  weight  of  iron,  200^000  of  lead,  25,000 
of  copper,  2000  firelocks,  20,000  weight  of  gun- 
powder, 50  anchors  or  graplings,  50  bales  of 
cloth,  50,000  ells  of  fail-cloth,  a  good  quantity 
of  quickfilver,  and  about  200  caflcs  of  wine  or 
brandy,  for  the  French  fettled  in  the  colony,  or 
for  the  Englifh  in  the  neighbourhool.  Thefe 
feveral  articles  together  would  produce  at  leaft 
384,000  livres  J,  of  which  153,600  §  would  be 
^lear  gain,  allowing  the  profit  to  be  40  per  cent. 
Another  advantage  attending  this  circulation  is, 
that  there  will  always  be  a  flock  in  the  faclory, 
which  will  enable  them  to  purchafe  the  produc- 
tions of  the  country  in  the  feafons  of  the  year 
when  they  are  cheapeil. 

The  greateil  obflacle  to  trade  is  the  cuflom- 
houfe  eftabliftied  in  the  colony.  Half  the  duties 
belong  to  the  fovereign  of  that  country,  and  this 
has  always  been  a  fubjedt  of  contention.     The 
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Engliih  of  Tellichery,  who  laboured  under  the  ^^^^ 
fame  grievance,  have  found  means  to  prevent  all  ^  ^  ^ 
difputes  about  thefe  duties,  by  paying  a  certain 
yearly  fum  as  an  equivalent.  The  French  might 
do  the  fame  ;  but  they  cannot  exp€£l  that  the 
prince  would  agree  to  it,  unlefs  they  previoufly 
pay  him  the  fums  he  has  lent,  and  no  longer  re- 
fufe  him  the  tribute  ftipulated  for  the  benefit  of 
living  peaceably  upon  his  territories.  Matters  can- 
not be  fo  eafily  adjulled  at  Bengal. 

France  has  engaged,  by  the  treaty  of  1763,  to   Jf^'^^r 
eredt  no  fortifications  and  keep  no  troops  in  that  the  FrencU 
rich   and  extenfive   country.     The  Engliih,  who   ^^    ^"^^ ' 
are  fovereigns  there,  will  never  fuffer  the  French 
to  deviate  from  what  they  have  required.    So  that 
Chandernagore,  which  before  the  lafl  war  reckoned 
60,000  fouls,  and  has  now  but  24,000,  is,  and 
always  will  be,  entirely  an  open  place. 

To  this  misfortune  of  a  precarious  fituation 
may  be  added  injuries  and  haralhips  of  every 
kind.  Not  fatisfied  with  the  poileffion  of  unlimited 
authority,  the  Englifli  have  been  guilty  of  the 
mod  fcandalous  enormities.  They  have  infuked 
the  French  in  their  work-fhops;  feduced  their 
workmen,  cut  the  linens  off  of  the  looms ;  infilled 
that  the  manufa6lurers  fliould  do  no  work  but  for 
them  in  the  three  bed  months  of  the  year;  and 
that  their  own  ladings  Ihould  be  picked  out  and 
completed,  before  any  thing  was  removed  out  of 
the  work-fhops.  The  fcheme  which  the  French 
and  Dutch  had  contrived  together,  of  making  aa 
cxad  eflimate  of  the  number  of  weavers,  taking 
3  only 
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only  half  between  them,  and  leaving  the  reft  to 
the  Englifh,  has  been  confidered  as  an  infulti 
That  ruling  nation  have  proceeded  fo  far  as  to 
declare,  that  they  would  hav^  their  fadors  buy 
the  goods  in  Chandernagore;  and  the  French  have 
been  forced  to  fubmit  to  this  hardfliip,  or  they 
would  have  been  excluded  from  every  market 
in  Bengal.  In  a  word,  they  have  fo  much 
abufed  the  unjuft  right  of  victory,  that  a  philo- 
fopher  might  be  tempted  to  with  for  the  ruin  of 
their  liberty,  were  not  the  people  infinitely  more 
oppreffive  and  cruel  under  the  government  of  on6 
man,  than  under  a  government  tempered  by  the 
influence  of  many. 

As  long  as  things  remain  upon  the  prefent  foot- 
ing in  that  opulent  part  of  Ada,  the  French  will 
meet  with  perpetual  hardfhips  and  mortifications, 
and  therefore  no  folid  and  lafting  advantage  can 
accrue  to  trade.  They  would  be  refcued  from 
this  difgrace,  if  they  could  exchange  Chanderna* 
gore  for  Chatigan. 

Chatigan  is  fituated  on  the  confines  of  Afracan* 
The  Portuguefe,  who  in  the  days  of  their  profpe- 
rity  endeavoured  to  get  all  the  important  pofts  iii 
India  into  their  own  hands,  made  a  confiderable 
eflablilhment  at  that  place.  Thofe  who  were  fet* 
tied  there  threw  off  the  yoke  of  their  native  coun-, 
try,  when  it  became  a  part  of  the  Spanifli  domi* 
nions,  chufing  rather  to  turn  pirates  than  to  be< 
flaves.  They  long  infefted  the  neighbouring  coafls 
and  feas  with  their  depredations.  At  lafl  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Moguls,  who  raifed  a  colony  iipon 
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their  ruins,  powerful  enough  to  prevent  any  in-  ^  ^^  ^ 
roads  which  the  people  of  Arracan  and  Pegu  might   t       '    1 
be  tempted  to  make  nito  Bengal.    This  place  then 
funk  into  obfcurity  till  1758,  when  the  Englifti  ar- 
rived and  fettled  there. 

The  climate  is  healthy,  the  waters  excellent,  and 
provifions  are  in  great  plenty;  the  landing  is  eafy, 
and  the  anchorage  fafe.  The  continent  and  the 
ifland  of  Sandiva  make  a  tolerable  harbour.  The 
rivers  Barramputri  and  Etki,  which  are  branches 
of  the  Ganges,  or  at  leail  communicate  with  it, 
greatly  facilitate  commercial  operations.  If  Cha- 
tigan  is  further  off  of  Patna,  Cailimbuzar,  and 
fome  other  markets,  than  the  European  colonies 
on  the  river  Hughly;  it  is  near  Jogdia,  Dacca,  and 
all  the  manufadures  of  the  lower  river.  It  is  a 
matter  of  no  confequence,  whether  ihips  of  bur- 
den can  or  cannot  enter  the  Ganges  on  that  fide, 
as  the  inland  navigation  is  never  carried  on  but 
.with  boats. 

Though  the  knowledge  they  had  of  thefe  ad- 
vantages had  determined  the  Englilh  to  feize  upon 
Chatigan,  we  are  apt  to  think  they  would  have  given 
it  up  at  the  lajfl  peace,  to  get  rid  of  the  French, 
and  remove  them  from  a  place  which  lies  too  near 
them,  and  which  long  habit  has  endeared  to  them. 
We  even  prefurae,  that  at  Chatigan  the  Engliili 
would  have  defifted  from  thofe  conditions  they 
required  at  Chandernagore,  which  (lamp 'a  dif^ 
grace  upon  the  pofleiTors,  more  detrimental  to 
the  fchemes  of  commerce  than  it  is  poffible  to 
conceive.  Trade  is  a  free  profeiHon,  The  Tea, 
7  the 
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the  voyages,  the  rifque,  and  the  viciflitudes  of 
fortune,  all  infpire  a  love  of  independencco  This 
gives  life  and  fpirit  to  trade,  which,  when  con- 
fined, languiflies,  and  is  lofl. 

The  prefent  opportunity  is,  perhaps,  a  favour- 
able one,  to  think  of  the  exchange  we  propofe. 
The  fortifications  which  the  Englifli  had  begun 
to  ere£i:  at  Chatigan  having  been  thrown  down 
by  frequent  earthquakes,  they  have  taken  a  dillike 
to  the  place.  As  to  the  French,  this  inconve- 
nience, great  as  it  is,  would  be  preferable  to  that 
of  living  in  a  defencelefs  town.  It  is  better  to 
ftrive  againft  nature  than  againll  men,  and  be 
expofed  to  the  Clocks  of  the  earth  than  to  the 
infults  of  nations.  The  French,  though  reilrained 
at  Bengal,  fortunately  meet  with  fome  compenfa- 
tion,  enjoying  a  better  fituation  on  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel. 

To  the  north  of  that  very  extenfive  coaft,  they 
poffefs  Yanam,  in  the  province  of  Rajahmandry« 
This  factory,  which  has  no  land  belonging  to  it, 
and  is  fituated  nine  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Ingerom,  was  formerly  a  very  flourifiiing 
one.  From  miftaken  motives  it  was  negle£led  abour 
the  year  1748.  It  would,  however,  afford  goods 
to  the  value  of  4  or  500,000  livres  *,  as  the  cot- 
ton manufa£lures  are  very  confiderable  in  that 
neighbourhood,  and  the  cottons  remarkably  fine 
and  good.  It  has  been  found  by  experience  to  be 
a  good  market  for  difpofing  of  European  cloth* 
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The  trade  of  this  place  would  be  more  lucrative,   ^  ^^  ^ 
if  they  were  not  obliged  to  Ihare  the  profit  with    y  .  y'  .J 
the  Englilh,  who  have  a  fmall  fettlement  within 
two  miles  of  the  French. 

The  competition  is  much  more  detrimental  to 
their  intereft  at  Mafulipatam.  The  French,  who 
formerly  were  mafters  of  the  whole  town,  but  have  ^ 
nothing  left  now  except  the  faclory  they  had  before 
1749,  cannot  poflibly  contend  with  the  Englilh, 
who  make  them  pay  duty  for  all  their  imports  and 
exports,  and  enjoy  beiides  all  the  favour  in  their 
own  trade  which  fovereignty  can  command.  Thing$ 
being  thus  circumflanced,  the  French  confine  their 
dealings  to  the  pprchafe  of  fome  fine  handkerchiefs 
and  other  callicoes,  to  the  value  of  150^000  livres** 
It  is  far  otherwife  at  Karical. 

That  town,  fituated  in  the  kingdom  of  Tan* 
jour,  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Caleroon, 
which  will  bear  fhips  of  150  tons  burden,  was 
ceded  to  the  company  in  1738,  by  a  dethroned 
king,  who  was  in  want  of  protedlion.  Having  been 
reftored  before  he  had  fulfilled  his  engagements,  he 
retrafled  the  gift  he  had  made.  A  nabob  attacked 
the  place  with  his  army,  and  in  17^9  gave  it  up  to 
the  French,  who  were  in  friendihip  with  him. 
Soon  after  this,  the  ungrateful  and  perfidious 
prince  was  flrangled  by  the  intrigues  of  his  uncles  j 
jmd  his  fuccelTor,  who  had  inherited  his  enemies 
Vv'ith  his  throne,  being  defirous  of  obtaining  the 
friendfhip  of  a  powerful  nation,  confirmed  them  iq 
tkcir  pofTefiion.  The  Englifli  took  the  place  in  1 7i5o^ 
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^  ^Tv  ^     ^"^  ^^^^  "P  ^^^  fortifications.   It  was  afterwards  re- 
' ^^-^   ftpred  to  the  French,  who  returned  thither  in  1 765, 

In  its  prefent  ft  ate,  Karicai  is  an  open  place, 
which  may  contain  15,000  inhabitants,  mod  of 
them  employed  in  weaving  ordinary  handker- 
chiefs and  cottons,  for  the  wear  of  the  natives. 
The  territory  belonging  to  it,  which  has  been  con- 
fiderably  increafed  by  the  conceffions  which  the  king- 
pf  T^njour  made  in  1749,  is  now  once  more  what 
it'  was  at  firil,  two  leagues  in  length,  and  one 
league  in  the  broadefl  part»  It  is  compofed  of  fif- 
teen hamlets,  of  which  one  only  deferves  our  no? 
tice;  this  is  called  Tirumale-Rayenpatnam,  and  con- 
tains no  lefs  than  25,000  fouls.  They  weave  and 
paint  Perfians  that  are  pretty  fine,  fit  for  Batavia 
and  the  Philippine  iflands.  The  Coolies  and  Mor 
hammedans  have  fmall  veffels,  with  which  they 
trade  to  Geylon,  and  along  the  coaft. 

France  may  draw  annually  from  this  fettle-? 
ment,  two  hundred  bales  of  cottons  or  handker- 
chiefs fit  for  Europe,  and  a  large  quantity  of  rice 
for  the  fubfiftence  of  her  other  colonies. 

Ali.  goods  bought  at  Karicai,  Yanam,  and  Ma- 
fulipatara,  are  carried  to  Pondicherry,  the  chief 
fettlement  of  the  French  in  India. 

This  town,  which  rofe  from,  fuch  fmall  begin- 
nings, in  time  became  a  great,  powerful,  and  fa- 
mous city.  The  flreetS;  which  are  all  flrait,  and 
mod  of  them  broad,  are  lined  with  two  rows  of 
trees,  which  keep  them  cool  even  in  the  heat  of 
the  day.  The  mod  remarkable  public  edifixes 
are  a  raofque^  two  pagodas,  two  churches,  and 

the 
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the  governor's  houfe,  which  is  reckoned  the  n^oCt 
magnificent  building  in  the  eaft.  They  had  erected 
a  fmall  citadel  in  the  year  1704  ;  but  it  is  of  no 
ufe,  fmce  they  have  been  allowed  to  build  houfes 
all  round  it.  To  fnpply  the  lofs  of  this  defence, 
three  fides  of  the  tovvn  had  been  fortified  with  a 
rampart,  a  ditch,  baftions,  and  a  glacis  which 
was  unfinifhed  in  fome  places.  The  road  was  de- 
fended by  fome  batteries  judicioufly  placed. 

The  town,  which  was  full  a  league  in  circum- 
ference, contained  70,000  inhabitants,  of  which 
4000  were  Europeans,  Meilees,  or  TopaiTes.  There 
were  at  mod  10,000  Mohammedans;  the  reft  were 
Indians,  15,000  of  which  were  Chriftians,  and. the 
others  of  feventeen  or  eighteen  different  cafts  or 
iribes.  Three  villages,  dependent  on  the  town, 
might  contain  10, coo  fouls. 

Such  was  the  Hate  of  the  colony,  when  the 
Englilli  made  themfelyes  mailers  of  it  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1761,  utterly  dedroyed  it,  and 
turned  out  the  inhabitants.  Others  may,  perhaps, 
jexamine  whether  the  barbarous  right  pf  war  could 
juftify  fuch  enorraitieso  Let  us  turn  away  our  eyes 
from  fo  many  cruelties  committed  by  a  free,  m.ag- 
Hanimous,  and  enlightened  nation  ;  and  confider 
only  the  refolution  France  has  taken  to  reflore 
Pondicherry  to  its  former  fplendour.  Every  thing 
fioncurs  to  juftify  the  wifdom  of  this  choice. 

This  town,  like  all  others  on  the  coail  of  Coro- 

mandel,  has  no  harbour,  but  it  has  a  much  more 

commodious  road.    The  fnips  can  anchor  clofe  to 

ihe  ihore^  under  the  cannon  of  the  fortifications, 
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B  o  o  K  Its  territory,  which  is  three  leagues  long  and  one 
league  broad,  is  nothing  more  than  a  barren  fand- 
bank  on  t\iC  fea-coaft;  but  the  greatefl  part  is  fit 
for  the  culture  of  rice,  vegetables,  and  a  root  called 
chaya,  which  is  ufed  in  dying.  Two  fmall  rivers 
that  crofs  the  country,  but  are  not  navigable,  afford 
excellent  water  for  the  fame  purpofe,  particu- 
larly for  the  blue  dye.  Three  miles  to  the  north- 
eail  of  the  town  is  a  hill,  which  rifes  a  hundred 
toifes  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  and  is  a  guide  to 
ihips  at  the  diflance  of  feven  or  eight  leagues ; 
which  is  a  very  confiderable  advantage  upon  fo  flat 
a  coad.  At  the  top  of  this  hiil  is  a  very  large 
body  of  water,  that  has  been  collefHng  for  ages, 
and,  after  refreihing  and  fertilizing  a  fpacious  ter- 
ritory, flows  down  to  water  the  grounds  about  Pon- 
dicherry.  Laflly,  the  colony  is  favourably  fituated 
for  the  reception  of  provifions  and  merchandife  from 
theCarnatic,  the  kingdoms  of  Myfore  and  Tanjour. 
Such  were  the  important  reafons  which  deter- 
mined France  to  rebuild  Pondicherry.  As  foon  as 
her  agents  appeared  on  the  nth  of  April  1765, 
the  unfortunate  Indians,  who  had  been  difperfed 
by  the  calamities  of  war,  and  by  political  intrigues, 
flocked  thither  in  great  numbers.  By  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1770,  there  were  27,000  who 
had  rebuilt  their  ruined  houfes.  They  are  all 
brought  up  in  the  idea  that  no  man  can  be  happy 
who  does  not  die  in  the  very  place  where  he  iirfl: 
faw  the  light.  This  prejudice,  fo  pleafing  to  them, 
and  which  it  may  be  fo  ufeful  to  keep  up,  will 
undoubtedly  make  them  all  return,  as  foon  as  the 

town 
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town  is  inclofed.  The  weavers,  the  dyers,  the 
painters,  the  merchants,  thofe  who  have  fome  pro- 
perty to  preferve,  only  wait  for  this  fecurity  to  fol- 
low their  inchnation. 

In  their  prefent  flate,  the  French  fa£lories  iii 
India  are  very  expenfive,  and  the  returns  from 
them  inconfiderable.  Unfortunately  this  difadvan- 
tage  is  not  compenfated  by  the  iilands  of  France 
^nd  Bourbon,  which  have  not  attained  to  that  de- 
gree of  profperity  that  might  be  expe<!led. 

The  latter  of  thefe  iflands  was  much  extolled; 
but  more  fpeculation  than  induRry  was  beflowed 
upon  it,  and  the  owners  lofi:  their  time  in  conjec- 
tures concerning  the  ufe  it  might  be  put  to. 

Some  were  inclined  to  make  a  mart  of  it,  where  all 
India  goods  fhould  cen  ter.  They  were  to  be  brought 
thither  on  India  bottoms,  and  then  fliipped  on  board 
French  velTels,  which  were  never  to  go  any  further. 
A  double  advantage  was  thought  to  arife  from  this 
fcheme ;  firfl^  in  the  lefTening  of  expences,  as  both^ 
the  pay  and  the  maintenance  of  India  failors  is  very 
trifling;  and,  fecondly,  in  the  prefervation  of  the 
fhips  crews,  which  are  often  deflroyed  by  too  long 
a  voyage,  and  flill  more  frequently  by  the  climate, 
efpecially  at  Bengal  and  at  Arabia.  This  fyftem, 
which  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  been  adopted,  was 
coniidered  as  impradlicable,  on  account  of  the  fup- 
pofed  neceihty  of  m/aintaining  a  formidable  fleet 
Cn  the  feas  of  Afia,  to  prevent  or  check  the  in- 
fults  that  are  often  committed  in  tliofe  parts. 

Others  were  of  opinion  that  the  inhabitants  of 

the  Ille  of  France  Ihould  be  allowed  to  trade  to 
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India,  which  they  had  never  yet  been  fuiiered  to  dd= 
The  fupporters  of  this  fyftem  maintained  that  the 
propofed  freedom  would  prove  an  abundant  fource 
of  wealth  to  the  colony,  and  confequently  to  the 
mother-country.  They  might  be  in  the  right,  but 
the  trials  that  have  been  made  have  not  proved  fuc- 
cefsful;  and,  without  examining  whether  this  in- 
novation had  been  judiciouily  conducted,  it  was  re- 
folved  that  the  illand  ihould  be  entirely  confined  to 
agriculture. 

This  new  regulation  gave  rife  to  frelh  midakes. 
Men  were  fent  from  Europe  to  the  colony,  who 
neither  underilood  hufbandry,  nor  were  accuflomed 
to  labour.  The  lands  were  diftribured  at  a  venture, 
and  without  diflingaiihing  what  was  to  be  cleared 
from  what  did  not  want  it.  Money  was  advanced 
to  the  pianters,  not  in  proportion  to  their  induftry, 
but  10  the  huereil  they  could  make  with  the  go- 
vernmenr.  The  couipariy,  who  got  cent,  per  cent; 
upon  the  commcdities  the  colony  drew  from  Eu- 
rope, and  fifty  per  cent,  upon  thofe  that  were  fent 
in  from  India,  r&quired  that  the  produce  of  the 
country  ihould  be  deliyered  into  their  ware-houfes 
.  at  a  very  low  price.  The  oppreffion  of  the  mono- 
poly was  aggravated  by  the  tyranny  of  endlefs 
and  needlefs  fervices.  To  complete  the  misfortunes 
of  the  colony,  the  company,  who  had  kept  all  the 
power  in  their  own  bands,  broke  the  engagements 
they  had  entered  into  with  their  fubjedls,  or  rather 
■with  their  fiaves. 

Unler  fuch  a  government,  no  improvements 
tould  be  expected.    Nothing  was  carried  on  with 
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fteadinefs.  The  culture  of  cotton,  indigo,  fugar, 
arnotto,  pepper,  tea,  cocoa,  were  ail  tried,  but  with 
fo  little  attention,  that  no  advantage  was  procured 
from  them.  In  purfuing  chimerical  proje^ls,  the 
effential  cultures  were  neglected.  Though  in  the 
year  1765,  there  were  in  the  colon}^  14^9  w^hite 
people,  befides  thie  troops;  1587  Indians  or  free 
negroes;  11,881  Haves j  their  produ£li6ns  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  320,650  pounds  weight  of 
wheat,  47,430  pounds  of  rice,  1,570,040  pounds 
of  maize,  142, 700  poundsof  kidney-beans,  135,500 
pounds  of  oats.  Thofe  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
feeing  and  obferving  the  agriculture  of  the  IQe  of 
France,  found  it  little  better  than  what  they  had 
feen  among  the  favages. 

Some  ufeful  alterations  have  been  made  in  the 
colony  fmce  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  government. 
The  culture  of  coffee  has  fmce  been  introduced 
there,  as  it  had  long  been  at  Bourbon.  This  has 
been  attended  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  there  is 
reafon  to  expciH:,  that  fix  or  feven  millions  weight 
may,  in  time,  be  gathered,  if  a  prudent  adminidra- 
tion  will  only  fupply  the  means  of  improving  this 
iculture  ;  iince,  without  fucli  afilftance,  no  colony 
can  poiTibly  profper.  Thefe  hones  have  been  en- 
couraged by  the  profpefl:  of  another  advantage. 

It  is  well  known  that,  for  thefe  two  hundred 
years,  the  Dutch  have  been  enriching  theriifelves 
by  the  fale  of  cloves  and  nutmegs.  To  fecure  to 
themfelvcs  the  exclufive  trade  ot  thefe  articles,  rhey 
have  endaved  or  utterly  deftroyed  the  nation  that 
Was  in  polTellion  of  thofe  fpices;  and,  leit  the  price 
L  4  of 
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of  them  Ihould  fall  even  in  their  own  hands,  they 
have  rooted  up  mofl  of  the  trees,  and  frequently 
burn  the  fruit  of  thofe  they  had  preferved.  This 
infamous  avidity,  which  has  fo  often  excited  the 
indignation  of  other  nations,  fo  flrongly  exafperated 
Mr.  Poivre  (who  had  travelled  all  over  Afia  as  a 
tiaturaliU:  and  a  philofopher),  that  he  availed  him- 
felf  of  the  authority  he  was  intruded  with  in  the  Ifle 
of  France,  and  fent  men  into  the  lead  frequented 
parts  of  the  Moluccas,  to  fearch  for  what  avarice 
had  hitherto  witholden  from  the  reft  of  the  world* 
The  labours  of  thofe  intrepid  and  fagacious  naviga- 
tors in  whom  he  confided  were  crowned  with  fuccefs. 

On  the  24th  of  June  1770,  they  brought  to  the 
ifle  of  France  400  nutmeg-trees;  10,000  nutmegs, 
either  growing  or  ready  to  grow;  70  clove-treesj 
and  a  cheft  of  cloves,  fome  of  which  were  grow- 
ing, and  already  fprung  upi 

This  rich  prize  was  diilributed  amongft  the 
colonifts,  to  try  all  the  different  foils,  and  every 
afpect.  Mod  of  the  young  plants  died,  and  the 
reft  will  not  probably  bear  any  fruit.  But,  what- 
ever may  happen,  the  Ifle  of  France  muft  always 
be  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  moft  valuable  poflef- 
iions  for  any  nation  delirous  of  trading  to  Alia. 

It  is  fituated  in  the  African  feas,  jilft"  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Indian  ocean.  As  it  lies  a  little 
out  of  the  common  track,  its  expeditions  can  ht 
carried  on  with  greater  fecrecy.  Thofe  who  wifli 
it  was  nearer  our  continent,  do  not  conlider  that,  if 
it  were  fo,  it  would  be  impoffible  to  reach  the 
coafts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel  in  a  month's 

tlmei 
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t!me,  and  the  mod  diflant  gulphs  in  two  months  BOoit 
at  mofl,  which  is  an  ineftimable  advantage  to  a  t.  '  ■* 
nation  that  has  no  fea-port  in  India.  This  ifland, 
though  in  the  fame  latitude  as  the  barren  and 
fcorching  coafls  of  Africa,  is  temperate  and 
heahhful.  The  foil  is  ftonyi  but  tolerably  fertile; 
Experience  has  Ihewn  that  it  will  produce  mod  of 
the  neceflaries,  and  even  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 
'  Whatever  it  may  want  may  be  fiipplied  from 
Madagafcar,  which  abounds  with  proviiions ;  and 
from  Bourbon,  where  the  inhabitants  have  re- 
tained their  fimplicity  of  manners,  and  a  tafle  for 
hufbandry.  The  iron  that  may  be  wanted,  and 
cannot  be  procured  from  thofe  two  iflands,  might 
be  digged  out  of  their  own  mines. 

Great  Britain  fees^  with  a  jealous  eye,  her   ^^  behoves 
rivals  pofleiTed  of  a  fertlement  which  may  prove   ofVer- 
the  ruin  of  her  flourifliing  trade  with  Afia.     At  f^rtf/^-^^^^ 
the  breaking-out  of  a  war,  her  utmoft  efforts  will  ifle  of 
certainly  be  aimed  at  a  colony  that  threatens  her  and^Pon- 
richefl  treafures.    What  a  misfortune  for  France^  ^^S^^^^TJ'* 
Ihould  fhe  fuffer  herfelf  to  be  deprived  of  it!  have  any 

Yet  this  is  by  no  means  improbable,  if  we  con-  IJ^J^^j.^"^ 
lider  that  hitherto  there  has  been  no  fettled  plan  of  India, 
for  fortifying  this  illand ;  that  the  m.eans  have 
always  been  wanting,  or  mifapplied  i  that  the 
miniftry  of  Lewis  XV.  have  conflantly  waited  for 
the  difpatches  of  the  adminiftrators  to  come  to  a 
determination,  jufl  as  one  would  wait  for  the 
return  of  a  courier  from  the  frontiers.  Far  from 
fuppofmg  that  the  beiiegers  would  meet  with  an 
infurmountable  refiflance^  it  is  to  be  feared  they 

would 
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would  fucceed  in  their  delign  by  the  forces  they 
have  in  India,  without  any  fuccours  from  Europe. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  deliver  our  opinion  with- 
out referve.  Whoever  furveys  the  coafls  of  the 
lile  of  France^  mufi  be  aflonifhed  to  fee  them 
every  where  acceffible  to  boats.  Though  they  are 
furrounded  with  reefs,  there  are  many  bays  where 
troops  may  be  landed  under  cover  of  the  fhips  guns« 

In  ihofe  parts  of  the  iiland  where  vefTels  are 
obliged  to  keep  further  out,  the  fea  is  fo  calm  and 
fmooth  between  the  reef  and  the  land,  that  boats 
may  come  up  in  the  night  without  the  ieaft  dangero 

If  in  fome  places  between  the  reef  and  the  land 
the  water  is  toofiiallow  for  the  boats  to  come  afhore^ 
there  the  troops  may  land,  becaufe  the  water  will 
hot  come  up  lb  their  knees.  The  fea  is  fo  calm 
betw^een  the  land  and  the  reefs,  that  this  landing 
inay  be  efFecled  with  the  greateft  fafety.  A  retreat 
is  more  eafily  fecured  in  cafe  of  refiftahce,  and  the 
boats  will  be  lefs  expofed  while  the  landing  is  car- 


tied  on- 


This  is  the  true  idea  we  are  to  fram.e  of  the  Ifle 
bf  France  i  for,  if  we  fometimes  meet  with  a  point 
ivhere  a  boat  cannot  land,  we  are  fure  of  finding 
an  opening  at  twenty  toifes  to  the  right  or  lefto 
The  enemy  therefore  will  never  attempt  to  force  a 
landing,  unlefs  they  are  too  radi  and  ignorant  of 
the  iiruation.  As  it  is  impoffible  to  guard  a  coaft 
that  meafures  forty  leag-nr-s.  there  will  always  be 
ibme  defencelefi  place  fit  tor  landing. 

During  the' lad  war,  batteries  had  been  ere£led 
all  round  the  iiland^  whicb^  pointing  to  the  fea,, 

'     could 
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tould  only  fire  upon  (hips  anchored  at  a  diftance, 
or  under  fail.  Some  able  engineers  have  difco- 
vered  that  thefe  batteries,  erected  at  a  great  cx- 
pence,  ferved  no  other  purpofe  but  to  divide  the 
forces;  that  they  would  be  left  without  defence^ 
as  they  were  ufelefs;  and  that  they  would  not  refiil 
the  fire  of  the  (hws,  which  the  bed  fortifications 
cannot  fland  againft.  They  are  now  abandoned, 
and  nothing  has  been  fubftituted  in  their  room. 

The  harbour  on  the  north- well  fide  is  the  capi- 
tal part  of  the  ifland,  and  mud  be  the  enemy's 
principal  object  in  their  plan  for  an  attack.  The 
nature  of  the  ground  will  not  admit  of  fortifying 
it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  enable  it  to  (land  a  fiege. 
This  fhould  be  fecured  from  a  furprife ;  and  a  cen- 
tral fpot  in  the  internal  part  of  the  country  (liould 
be  fortified,  from  whence,  by  means  of  communi- 
cations properly  difpofed,  the  forces  of  the  colony 
might  be  fent  with  expedition  to  any  part  where 
they  might  be  wanted. 

With  fuch  a  poft  of  defence  as  a  lad  refource, 
the  enemy  would  be  obliged  to  fight  a  number  of 
battles  before  the  iiland.  could  be  fubdued.  Nei- 
ther could  this  be  eiTe£led,  if  the  roads  cut  through 
the  woods,  and  which  lead  from  the  internal  parts 
of  the  iiland  to  the  fea-fnore,  were  io  artfuliy  con- 
trived  as  to  facilitate  the  march  of  the  beneged 
towards  the  Ihore,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  obdrucl 
the  progrefs  of  the  enemy  towards  the  inland  parts. 
The  nature  of  the  country  will  admit  of  this :  it  is 
fall  of  ravines  which  mud  be  croffed,  and  of  moun- 
tains which  interrupt  the  march.  It  is  an  eafy  mat- 
ter to  feizc  the  mod  advantageous  fuuation. 

HOWEVERI 
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However,  there  is  fo  neceffary  and  abfolute  a 
conne£lion  between  the  Ille  of  France  and  Pondi- 
eherry,  that  thofe  two  poffeiTions  are  entirely  de* 
pendent  on  each  other ;  for^  without  the  Ifle  of 
France,  there  would  be  no  proteflion  for  the  fet* 
tlements  in  India ;  and,  without  Pondicherry,  the 
Ille  of  France  would  be  expofed  to  the  invafion  of 
the  Englifh  from  Aiia  as  well  as  from  Europe. 

The  Ille  of  France  and  Pondicherry,  when  con- 
fidered  as  having  a  neceffary  and  mutual  connec- 
tion, v/ill  be  a  fecurity  to  one  another.  Pondi- 
cherry will  prote£^  the  Ifle  of  France,  as  being  the 
rival  of  Madrafs,  which  the  Englifh  mufl  always 
cover  wnth  their  land  and  fea  forces;  and,  on  the 
ether  hand,  the  Ifle  of  France  will  always  be  ready 
to  fuccour  Pondicherry,  or  to  adl  ofFenlively,  as  cir- 
cumflances  fhall  require. 

From  thefe  principles  it  appears  hovv^  ilecefTary 
it  is  to  put  Pondicherry  immediately  in  a  ftate  of 
defence.  Ever  lince  the  year  1764,  private  interefl', 
that  clafhes  with  that  of  the  nation,  has  made  it  a 
matter  of  doubt  which  was  the  beft  plan  of  forti- 
fication for  this  important  place.  Coniiderable  fums 
have  already  been  expended  upon  this  point,  and 
without  any  efteci:,  becaufe  they  have  been  fuccef- 
iively  laid  out  upon  contrary  fyftems.  It  would 
be  needlefs  to  dwell  upon  the  mifehiefs  attending 
thefe  perpetual  irrefolutions. 

When  the  Ille  of  France  and  Pondicherry  are 
once  put  in  a  proper  poflure  of  defence,  trade  may 
then  be  thought  of,  Vvhich  ceafed  to  exifl  from  the 
moment  it  became  free*     Indeed  the  voyages  to 

China 
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China  have  continued ;  thofe  to  the  iflands  of  France  ^  ^^  K 

and  Bourbon  have  even  increafed :  but,  except  one  ^     ^\,  a 

or  two  expeditions,  which  were  owing  to  particu-  The 

lar  circumftances,  no  prudent  merchant  has  fent  being  once 

his  property  to  Malabar,  Coromandel,  or  Bengal;  ^^'^^L  ^ 

and  the  few,  who  have  ventured  to  do  it,  have  been  in  India, 

ruined.    It  could  not  be  otherwife  -,  and  yet  no  in-  off^jj^,^'^® 

ference  can  be  drawn  from  thence  in  favour  of  ex-  oppreffion 

T    ^  ...  which  the 

clulive  privileges.  English 

It  may  be  remembered,  that  the  ruin  of  the  com-  ^^^P^^'^d 

•'  '  ^  upon 

pany,  which  would  have  happened  of  itfelf,  was  them. 
haflened  by  avarice  and  animofity.  Political  views, 
which  had  had  no  fhare  in  this  event,  had  not  paved 
the  v^-ay  for  the  gradual  introduclion  of  that  public 
and  open  trade  which  was  to  fupply  the  place  of  the 
trade  carried  on  by  an  exclufive  charter.  The  fud- 
den  tranfition,  therefore,  from  one  to  the  other, 
pould  not  pollibly  fucceed.  Before  the  new  fyflem 
had  been  adopted,  private  merchants  ought  to  have 
been  infenfibly,  and  by  degrees,  employed  to  conti- 
nue the  commerce  in  lieu  of  the  company.  They 
Hiould  have  been  in(lru£ted  how  to  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  feveral  branches  of  a 
trade  to  which  they  were  utter  flrangers.  It  would 
have  been  neceiTary  to  allow  them  time  to  form 
connediions  in  the  factories ;  and  to  favour  a^id 
affifl  them  in  their  firft  expeditions. 

But  all  thefe  precautions  would  ilill  have  been 
infuflicient  toinfure  the  fuccefs  of  the  French  traders 
in  India.  It  was  impolTible  they  ihould  be  able  to 
llrive  againil  the  Engli(h,who/Deingmaflers  of  every 
branch  of  trade,  and  in  all  placeSj  had  all  the  ad  van- 

taees 
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BOOK  tages  refulting  from  power^  and  from  the  loofe  prin» 
cipies  which  profperity  infpires,  to  enable  them  to 
defeat  all  attempts  of  this  kind.  In  whatever  man- 
ner, therefore,  or  in  whatever  Ihape,  the  trade  of 
France  was  carried  on,  it  was  a  neceffaryconfequence 
of  the  iituation  of  affairs  that  it  muil  faffer  greatly. 
It  would  undoubtedly  meet  with  lefs  oppofition,  if 
the  court  of  Verfailles  were  tp  put  the  fettlements 
in  India  in  a  condition  to  grant  that  prote^lion  which 
every  fovereign  owes  to  his  fubje^s  throughout  his 
dominions.  This  oppofition  would  Hill  be  lelTened 
in  a  greater  degree,  if  the  British  miniftry  would 
watch  over  the  execution  of  treaties  with  that  ftea- 
dinefs  which  juftlce  requires.  But  this  oppreffion, 
equally  difgrijceful  to  the  nation  that  fuffers  from 
it,  and  to  the  nation  which  allows  it,  can  never  be 
effefluaily  removed,  but  by  reftoring  the  balance 
between  them ;  and  unfortunately  this  can  only  be 
done  by  a  war. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  fuggefl  any  idea  that  wouU 
tend  to  rekindle  the  flames  of  difcord.  Rather  let 
the  voice  of  reafon  and  philofophy  be  heard  by 
the  rulers  of  the  world.  May  all  foyereigns,  after 
€o  many  ages  of  error,  learn  to  prefer  the  virtuous 
glory  of  making  a  few  men  happy,  to  the  mad  am- 
bition of  reigning  over  wafted  regions,  and  people 
groaning  under  the  weight  of  oppredion!  May  all 
inen  become  brethren,  accuflom  themfelyes  t:o  con- 
fider  the  univerfe  as  one  family  under  the  eye  of 
one  common  father  I  But  thefe  wifhes,  which  arc 
j:hofe  of  every  fenfible  and  humane  man,  will  apr 
gear  as  idle  dreams  to  ambitious  miniilers,  wbQ 
'  "  "    '  "  bold 
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hold  the  reins  of  empire.    Their  bufy  and  refllefs 
difpofition  will  ftill  (lied  torrents  of  blood. 

Some  pitiful  commercial  interefl  will  again  arm 
the  French  and  the  Engiifh.    Though  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  moil  of  her  wars,   has  aimed  chiefly  at 
deftroying  the   induflry  of  her  neighbours;    and 
though   the   fuperiority   of  her  naval  forces  may 
ftill  keep  up  this  hope,  which-  has  fo  often  been 
difappointed ;  we  may  fafeiy  foretell  that  fhe  would 
chufe  to  remove  the  fcene  of  a6lion  from  the  feas 
of  Afia,  where  fhe  would  have  fo  little  to  gain, 
and  fo  much  to  lofe.    That  power  is  not  ignorant 
of  the  fecret  wifhes  formed  on  all  fides  for  the  over- 
throw of  an  edifice,  which  eclipfes  all  the  reil.  The 
fiibah  of  Bengal  is  fecretly  exafperated  that  he  has 
not  even  the  appearance  of  authority  left.    The 
fubah  of  the  Decan  is  inconfolable  to  fee  his  com- 
merce  under  the  controul  of  a  foreign  power.  The 
pabob  of  Arcot  endeavours  to  difpel  the  jealoufies 
of  his  tyrants.    The  Marattas  are  exafperated  to 
find  nothing  but  obftacles  to  their  depredations. 
All  the  powers  in  thofe  parts,  either  are  adlually 
enflaved,  or  think  themlelves  on  the  eve  of  being 
fo.    England,  we  may  prefume,  would  not  wifli  tq 
fee  the  French  at  the  head  of  fuch  a  confederacy. 
On  the  contrary^   we  may  venture  to  foretell  that 
a  drift  neutrality  for  India  would  be  the  wifeft 
plan  they  could  purfue,  and  one  they  would  mod 
readily  adopt. 

But  would  this  fydem  be  as  eligible  for  their 
rivals  I  Certainly  not.  The  French  are  aware, 
that  ¥/arlike  preparations   made    at   the    Ifle   of 

France 
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France  might  be  employed  v/ith  advantage ;  that 
the  conquefts  of  the  Englilh  are  too  extenfive  not 
to  be  open  to  attacks;  and  that,  lince  their  expe- 
rienced officers  are  returned  home,  the  Britifli  pof- 
feffions  in  Indoflan  are  only  guarded  by  young 
people,  who  are  more  intent  upon  making  their 
fortunes  than  upon  military  exercifes.  It  is,  there- 
fore, to  be  prefumed,  that  a  warlike  nation  would 
eagerly  feize  an  opportunhy  of  repairing  their 
former  misfortunes.  At  the  fight  of  their  itandards, 
all  thefe  opprefTed  fovereigns  would  take  the  field ; 
and  the  rulers  of  India,  furrounded  with  enemies, 
and  attacked  at  once  on  the  north  and  on  the 
fouthj  by  fea  and  by  land,  would  infallibly  be 
overpowered. 

Then  the  French,  confidered  as  the  deliverers 
of  Indoftan,  would  emerge  from  that  flate  of  hu^ 
rniliation  into  which  their  own  mifcondu61:  hath 
plunged  them.  They  would  become  the  idols  of 
the  princes  and  people  of  Alia,  provided  the  revo- 
lution they  brought  about  proved  to  them  a  lefTon 
of  moderation.  Their  trade  would  be  extenfive 
and  flouriOiing,  fo  long  as  they  knew  how  to  be 
juft.  But  this  profperity  would  end  in  fome  fatal 
cataflrophe,  ihould  an  inordinate  ambition  prompt 
them  to  plunder,  ravage,  and  opprefs.  To  give 
ftability  to  their  lituation,  they  mull  even,  by 
noble  and  generous  proceedings,  oblige  their  rivals 
to  overlook  their  advantages.  No  great  degree  of 
magnanimity  will  be  requifite,  patiently  to  view 
fhe  operations  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe 
in  the  feas  of  Afia^ 
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^rade  of  Denmark,  OJlend^  Sweden^  Priiffia^ . 
Spain^  and  RuJJia,  to  the  Eajl  Indies.    Some 
important   inquiries  concerning  the   connect 
tions  of  Europe  with  Indict. 

IT  is  the  general  opinion,  that,  in  the  earlieft   B  O o ^ 
times,  a  people  called  the  Cimbri  pofTefTed,  at    ^w-^^l^^j 
the  extremity  of  Germania,   the  Gimbrian  Gher-   ^"^f^c 

J  ^  revolu- 

fonefus,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Holftein,  tions  in 
Slefwic,  and  Jutland;  and  that  the  Teutones  lived  ^'"^^?'^' 
in  the  adjacent  iflands.  Whether  thefe  people  had 
or  had  not  the  fame  origin,  certain  it  is,  that  they 
came  out  of  their  fqrefts,  or  out  of  their  marllies, 
together  in  a  body,  and  as  one  nation,  and  pene- 
trated among  the  Gauls^  in  quefl  of  booty,  glory, 
and  a  milder  climate.  They  were  even  preparing 
to  crofs  the  Alps,  when  Rome  thought  it  was  proper 
to  flem  a  torrent  which  carried  all  before  it.  Thofe 
barbarians  triumphed  over  all  the  generals  that 
proud  republic  fent  to  oppofe  them,  till  the  memora- 
ble ^ra  when  they  were  totally  defeated  by  Marius. 
Their  country,  which  became  almoft  a  defert 
after  that  terrible  cataftrophe,  was  peopled  again 
by  the  Scythians,  who,  being  driven  by  Pompey 
put  of  that  vafl  fpace  between  the  Euxine  and  the 
Cafpian  fea,  marched  towards  the  north  and  weft 
pi  Europe,  fubduing  all  the  nations  they  found 
in  their  way.  They  conquered  Ruffia,  Saxonyc, 
'  YoL,  IL  M  Weftphalis^ 
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Weflphalia,  the  Cimbrian  Cherfonefus,  and  the 
countries  as  far  as  Finland,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 
It  is  pretended  that  Wodin  their  leader  traverfed 
fo  many  countries,  and  endeavoured  to  fubdue 
them,  oilly  with  a  view  to  excite  the  people  againd 
the  formidable,  odious,  and  tyrannical  povvxr  of 
the  Romans.  That  fpirit  of  animolity,  which  he  had 
excited  in  the  north,  operated  fecretly  with  fo  much 
force  after  his  death,  that  in  a  few  centuries  all 
nations  agreed  to  turn  their  arms  againft  that 
empire,  the  declared  enemy  of  all  liberty ;  and, 
after  having  lliaken  it  by  repeated  attacks,  were  at 
length  fuccefsful  enough  totally  to  fubvert  it. 

Denmark  and  Norway  remained  without  inha- 
bitants after  thefe  glorious  expeditions.  By  infenfi- 
ble  degrees  they  recovered  their  former  flate, 
and  began  to  be  of  fome  confequence  again  to- 
wards the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  Their 
valour  now  exerted  itfelf,  not  on  land,  but  on  the 
ocean.  Surrounded  as  they  were  by  two  feas, 
they  commenced  pirates,  which  is  always  the  firll 
ftep  towards  navigation  in  uncivilized  nations. 

They  firfl:  made  trial  of  their  flrength  againfl: 
the  neighbouring  flates,  and  feized  the  few  mer- 
chant fhips  they  found  failing  up  and  down  the 
Baltic.  Emboldened  by  thefe  fucceffes,  they  were 
enabled  to  plan  more  confiderable  undertakings. 
They  infefted  the  feas  and  coafts  of  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, England,  Flanders,  France,  and  even  of 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece.  They  frequently  pene- 
trated into  the  inland  parts  of  thofe  extenfive  coun- 
tries, and  even  ventured  upon  the  conquell  of 
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Normandy  and  England.  N.otwithftanding  the 
confufion  that  reigns  in  the  annals  of  thofe  barba- 
rous times,  we  may  flill  trace  fome  of  the  caufes 
of  fo  many  extraordinary  events. 

The  inhabitants  of  Denmark  and  Norway  had 
originally  a  flrong  propenfity  to  piracy,  which  has 
always  been  obferved  in  people  bordering  upon  the 
fea,  when  they  are  not  reRrained  by  civilization 
and  good  laws.    Cuilom  mud  necelTarily  l^ave  made 
the  ocean  familiar  to  them,  and  inured  them  to  its 
fiorms.     Having  no  agriculture,  breeding  but  few 
cattle,  and  finding  but  a  fcanty  refource  from  the 
chace,   in  a  country  covered  with  ice  and  fnow, 
they  could   have  no  ilrong  attachment  to   their 
native  land.    The  facihty  with  which  they  built 
their  ihips,  which  were  nothing  more  than  rafts 
coarfely  put  together  for  the  purpofe  of  failing 
along  the  coafls,  enabled  them  to  go  to  all  parts, 
to  land  their  forces,  to  plunder,  and  to  reimbark. 
Piracy  was  to  them  what  it  had  been  to  the  firfl 
heroes  of  Greece,  the  road  to  glory  and  fortune; 
an    honourable   profeffion,  which   confifted  in  a 
contempt  of  all  danger.    This  idea  infpired  them 
with  invincible  courage  in  their  expeditions,  fome- 
times  under  the  joint  command  of  different  chiefs, 
and  fometimes  divided  into  as  many  armaments 
as  nations.      Thefe   fudden   attacks,    made   in  a 
variety  of  places  at  the  fame  time,  left  only  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coafts,  which  were  but  ill 
defended,   in  confequence  of  iheir  being  under  a 
bad  government,  the  dreadful  ahcrnative  either  of 
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BOOK    being  maflacred^  or  giving  up  all  their  property 

N ^._^   to  redeem  their  lives. 

This  propenfity  to  plunder  was  a  natural  con- 
fequence  of  the  favagc  life  of  the  Danes  and 
Norwegians^  and  of  the  rough  and  military  edu- 
cation they  received ;  but  it  was  more  particu- 
larly the  effe6l  of  the  religion  of  Wodin.  That 
victorious  impolfor  improved,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  fay  fo,  the  natural  fiercenefs  of  thofe 
nations  by  his  fanguinary  tenets.  He  ordered 
that  all  the  implements  of  war,  fuch  as  fwords, 
axes,  and  lances,  fliould  be  deified.  The  mod: 
facred  engagements  were  confirmed  by  thefe  in- 
ftruments  which  they  fo  highly  valued.  A  lance 
fet  up  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  was  the  fignal  for 
prayer  and  facrifice.  Wodin  himfelf  at  his  death 
was  ranked  among  the  immortal  gods,  and  was 
the  firfi:  deity  of  thofe  horrid  regions,  where  the 
rocks  and  woods  were  ftained  and  confecrated 
with  human  blood.  His  followers  thought  they 
honoured  him  by  calling  him  the  god  of  armies, 
the  father  of  flaughter,  the  defiroyer  of  mankind, 
the  promoter  of  difcord.  The  warriors,  when 
they  went  to  batde,  made  a  vov/  to  fend  him  a 
certain  number  of  foulsj  which  they  devoted  to 
bim.  Thefe  fouls  were  the  right  of  Wodin.  It 
was  the  general  belief,  that  he  appeared  in  every 
battle,  either  to  proted  thofe  who  fought  valiantly, 
or  to  mark  out  the  happy  vidims  he  referved  for 
himfelf -J  that  thefe  followed  him  to  the  regions 
of  blifs,  which  were  open  to  none  but  warriors. 
The  people  ran  to  deaths  and  to  martyrdom,  to 

obtain 
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obtain  this  reward.  This  belief  increafed  their 
natural  propenfity  to  war,  till  it  grew  to  enthu- 
iiafm,  and  to  a  religious  thiril  for  blood. 

Christianity  overthrew  all  the  ideas  reful- 
ting  from  fuch  a  fyflem.  Its  miflionaries  endea- 
voured to  bring  their  profelytes  to  a  fedentary  life, 
that  they  might  be  fit  to  receive  their  inftruc- 
tions.  They  gave  them  a  difguft  for  their  roving 
life,  by  fuggefling  to  them  other  means  of  fub- 
fiflence.  They  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  infpire 
them  with  a  love  of  agriculture,  and  more  efpe- 
cially  of  fifhing.  The  great  plenty  of  herjings, 
which  then  came  in  Ihoals  to  their  coafts,  afforded 
them  an  eafy  means  of  procuring  food.  When 
they  had  fet  apart  a  fufiicient  quantity  of  thefe 
fifh  for  their  own  ufe,  in  order  to  preferve  it, 
they  bartered  the  remainder  for  fait.  This  inter- 
courfe  was  encouraged  at  its  rife  by  one  common 
faith,  new  profpe6is,  mutual  wants,  and  great 
fafety.  Such  a  total  revolution  enfued,  that,  fmce 
the  converfion  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  not 
a  fingle  inftance  is  to  be  found  in  hiilory  of  their 
expeditions  and  depredations. 

The  new  fpirit,  which  feemed  to  animate  Nor- 
way and  Denmark,  could  not  fail  of  extending  their 
communication  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 
Unfortunately  it  was  intercepted  by  the  afcendant 
which  the  Hanfe  towns  had  acquired.  Even  when 
that  great  and  fingular  confederacy  fell  into  decay, 
Hamburgh  flill  maintained  the  fuperiority  it  had 
obtained  over  all  the  fubje61s  of  the  Danifli  domi- 
nions. They  were  beginning  to  break  the  bands 
M  3  that 
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that  had  fubje6i:ed  them  to  this  kind  of  monopoly, 
when  they  were  induced  to  undertake  the  naviga- 
tion to  the  Eaft  Indies  by  an  incident  that  de- 
fer ves  to  be  noticed. 
b!t^ns^to  -^  Dutch  factor,  named  Bofchower,  being  fent 
can-yon  a  by  his  nation  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  commerce 
India/^'^'^  "^'^t^  ^^^  ^i^o  ^'^  Ceylon,  fo  ingratiated  himfelf 
with  that  monarch,  that  he  became  chief  of  his 
council,  his  admiral,  and  was  created  prince  of 
Mingone.  Bofchower,  intoxicated  with  thefe 
honours,  haftened  to  Europe,  to  make  a  parade 
of  them  before  his  countrymen.  He  took  great 
offence  at  the  coldnefs  with  which  thofe  republi- 
eans  received  the  titled  Have  of  an  Afiatic  court  • 
and  was  fo  highly  provoked  at  it,  that  he  went 
ever  to  Chriftiern  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  and 
offered  him  his  fervices,  and  the  interell  he  had 
at  Ceylon.  His  propofals  were  accepted.  He 
failed  in  1618,  with  fix  Ihips^  three  of  which 
belonged  to  the  government,  and  three  to  the 
company  that  had  affociated  themfelves  to  carry 
on  a  trade  to  India.  His  death,  which  happened 
in  their  paifage,  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  they 
had  conceived.  The  Danes  met  with  a  very  bad 
reception  at  Ceylon ;  and  their  chief,  Ove  Giedde 
de  Tom.merup,  faw  no  other  refource  than  to 
carry  them  to  Tanjour^  a  part  of  the  continent 
neareft  to  that  illand, 

Tanjour  is  a  fmall  flate,  which  is  but  a  hun- 
dred miles  in  its  greatefl:  length,  and  eighty  in 
Its  greatefl  breadth.     It  is  of  all  that  coaft  the 
province  that  bears  the  greatefl  quantity  of  rice. 
3  This 
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This  natural  wealth,  added  to  a  variety  of  ufeful  ^  ^^  ^ 
manufaflures,  and  a  great  plenty  of  roots  for  v — ^^--i 
dying,  makes  the  public  revenue  amount  to  near 
five  millions  *.  Its  fertility  is  owing  to  its  being 
watered  by  the  Caveri,  a  river  which  comes  down 
from  the  mountains  of  Gate.  At  upwards  of 
four  hundred  miles  from  the  head,  it  divides  into 
two  ftreams.  At  the  entrance  of  Tanjour,  the 
eaftern  branch  takes  the  name  of  Coleroon.  The 
other  retains  the  name  of  Caveri,  and  fub-divides 
again  into  four  branches,  which  all  flow  within 
the  kingdom,  and  preferve  it  from  that  terrible 
drought  which  burns  up  the  refl:  of  Coromandel 
for  the  greateft  part  of  the  year. 

This  happy  fituation  made  the  Danes  wifh  to 
form  a  fettlement  in  Tanjour.  Their  propofals 
met  with  a  favourable  reception.  They  obtained 
a  fruitful  and  populous  territory ;  on  which  they 
built  Tranquebar,  and  afterwards  the  fortrefs  of 
Dannebourg,  fufficient  for  the  defence  both  of 
the  road  and  the  town.  On  their  part,  they  en- 
gaged to  pay  an  annual  homage  of  16,500  livresf, 
which  is  continued  to  this  time. 

Circumstances  were  favourable  for  eflablifh- 
ing  a  large  commerce.  The  Portuguefe,  who 
groaned  under  the  opprefEon  of  a  foreign  yoke, 
made  only  feeble  efforts  to  preferve  their  pof- 
feflions;  the  Spaniards  fent  no  Ihips  but  to  the 
Molucca  and  Philippine  illands;  and  the  Dutch 
were  folely  intent  upon  engroffing  the  fpice  trade. 

*  2i8;75ol.  f  About  T2.z]» 
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Bo^oK    The  Englifli  felt  the  efFeas  of  the  difturbances 

*■-  J  *  their  country  laboured  under,  even  in  India.  All 
thefe  powers  could  not  fee  this  new  rival  without 
regret,  but  none  oppofed  it. 

In  confequence  of  this,  the  Danes,  who  fet  out 
ivith  a  capital  of  no  more  than  853,263  livres  *', 
carried  on  a  pretty  confiderable  trade  in  all  parts 
of  India.  Unhappily  the  Dutch  corbpany  acquired 
fuch  a  fuperiority,  as  to  exclude  them  from  the 
markets  where  they  had  traded  mofl  advantage- 
oufly ;  and,  by  a  Hill  greater  misfortune,  the  dif- 
fentions,  that  rent  the  north  of  Europe,  would 
tiot  permit  the  mother-country  to  attend  to  fuch 
remote  concerns  as  thofe  of  this  fettlement.  The 
Danes  at  Tranquebar  infenfibly  fell  ihto  contempt, 
both  with  the  natives,  who  value  men  only  in 
proportion  to  their  riches,  and  with  the  rival  na= 
tions^  whofe  competition  they  could  not  fuftaino 
They  v/ere  difcouraged  by  this  inferiority  5  and  the 
company  gave  up  their  charter,  and  made  over 
their  fertlements  to  the  government,  as  an  indem- 
nification for  the  fums  it  had  advanced. 
the^r)lnii]i  -^  NEW  compauy  was  formed  in  1670  uporl 
trade  has  the  ruins  of  the  old  one.  Chriiliern  V.  gave 
in  imfm^^  them,  in  Ihips  and  other  efTecfts,  to  the  value  of 
310,828  livres,  10  fous  f ;  and  the-adventurers 
advanced  732,600  livres  |.  This  fecond  under- 
taking, which  was  entered  upon  without  a  fuf- 
ficient  fund,  proved  ftill  more  unfuccefsful  than 
the  firfla     After  a  few  voyages,    the  fa^lory  of 

*  About  3 7,33c  1,        t  13,5981=   J4S.  iido|         J52J051I.  5s. 
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Tranqnebar  was  left  to  itfelf.  Their  fmall  terri- 
tory, and  two  veiTels  that  they  freighted  for  the 
merchants  of  that  country,  were  the  only  means 
they  had  to  fupply  the  inhabitants  and  their  garri- 
fon.  Thefe  refources  fometimes  failed  thern;  and, 
to  fave  themfelves  from  the  effe6^s  of  famine,  they 
were  reduced  to  mortgage  three  of  the  four  baitions 
that  conftituted  their  fortrefsi  They  were  fcarce 
able  to  fit  out  a  fhip  for  Europe  once  in  three  years 
with  a  very  moderate  cargo. 

Pity  feemed  to  be  the  only  fentiment  that  fo 
defperate  a  fituation  could  infpire.  But  the  ever 
watchful  jealoufy  and  fufpicious  avarice  of  other 
nations,  ftirred  up  an  odious  war  again 0:  the  Danes* 
The  Raja  of  Tanjour,  v/ho  had  frequently  inter- 
cepted their  communication  with  his  territory,  at- 
tacked them  in  1689,  in  the  very  town  of  Tran- 
qnebar, at  the  inftigation  of  the  Dutch.  That 
prince  had  nearly  taken  the  place  after  a  fix  months 
iiege,  when  it  was  fuccoured  and  faved  by  the 
Englifii.  This  event  neither  was,  nor  could  be, 
attended  with  any  important  confequences.  The 
Danifii  company  declined  daily,  and  was  at  length 
totally  ruined  in  1730. 

Two  years  after  this,  a  new  compan-y  was  formed. 
Which  flill  fubfifts.  The  favours  that  were  heaped 
tipon  it,  to  enable  it  to  carry  on  a  free  and  advan- 
tageous trade,  plainly  ihew^of  what  importance  this 
commerce  appeared  to  the  government.  The  char- 
ter of  the  company  is  fettled  for  forty  years.  What- 
ever belongs  to  the  fitting  out  of  their  fliips  is  ex- 
lempted  from  all  duties.  The  workmen  they  employe 

whether 
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BOOK  whether  natives  or  foreigners^  are  not  tied  down 
w..^.!— »  to  the  regulations  of  particular  companies,  which 
are  a  reftraint  upon  indaflry  in  Denmark,  as  well 
as  in  other  countries  in  Europe.  They  are  not 
obliged  to  ufe  ftampt  paper  in  their  tranfadtions. 
They  have  an  abfolute  jurifdiclion  over  the  per- 
fons  they  employe  and  the  fentences  paiTed  by 
the  dire6iors  are  not  liable  to  be  reverfed,  unlefs 
the  punilhment  is  capital.  To  remove  even  the 
appearance  of  con  drain t,  the  fovereign  has  re- 
nounced the  right  he  has  of  interfering  in  the  ad- 
miniilration  of  their  affairs,  as  being  chief  pro- 
prietor. He  has  no  influence  in  the  choice  of 
officers,  whether  civil  or  military,  and  has  only 
rcferved  to  himfelf  a  power  of  confirming  the  office 
of  governor  of  Tranquebar.  He  has  even  bound 
himfelf  to  ratify  all  political  conventions  they  may 
think  proper  to  make  with  the  Afiatic  powers. 

In  return  for  fo  many  indulgences,  government 
has  only  required  one  per  cent,  upon  all  merchan- 
dize of  India  and  China  which  (hould  be  fent 
abroad,  and  two  and  a  half  percent,  upon  all  that 
fliould  be  confumxd  at  home.     - 

The  grant  containing  the  above  conditions  was 
no  fooner  confirmed,  than  adventurers  were  fought 
for ;  and,  to  engage  them  the  more  eafily,  the 
flock  was  diftinguiihed  into  two  different  kinds. 
The  firfl,  called  jixed^  was  that,  in  which  all  the 
effe£ls  the  old  company  had  in  Europe  and  Afia 
were  deilined  to  be  invefled.  The  other  Hock 
was  called  njariable^  becaufe  every  year  it  was 
regulated  by  the  number^    the   lading,  and  the 

expence 
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expence  of  the  fhips  the  company  thought  pro- 
per to  fit  out.  Every  proprietor  may  chufe  whe- 
ther he  will  be  concerned  in  thefe  expeditions, 
the  profits  of  which  are  fettled  at  the  clofe  of 
every  voyage.  If  any  one  fhould  decline  to  run 
the  rifque,  a  circumftance  which  has  never  yet 
happened,  the  chance  would  then  be  offered  to 
another.  By  this  arrangement,  the  company  be- 
came permanent  by  the  fi^ed^  and  annual  by  the 
'variable  flock. 

It  feemed  a  difEcult  matter  to  ftate  the  fhare 
of  expence  that  each  of  thefe  funds  was  to  bear. 
Every  thing  was  fettled  with  more  eafe  than  was 
expelled.  It  was  agreed  that  the  variable  fhould 
only  pay  the  necelfary  expences  for  the  purchafe, 
the  fitting  out,  and  the  cargoes  of  the  fliips. 
All  other  charges  were  to  be  defrayed  from  the 
fi^xed  flock,  which,  by  way  of  compenfation,  was 
to  take  up  ten  per  cent,  upon  all  India  goods 
which  fhould  be  fold  in  Europe,  and  five  per 
cent,  upon  all  that  fhould  be  fent  out  from  Tran- 
quebar.  This  continual  addition  to  the  fixed 
flock  has  fo  increafed  the  capital,  that,  inflead 
of  four  hundred  fhares  at  1125  livres  *,  which 
was  the  original  flock  of  the  company,  it  now  con- 
fids  of  fixteen  hundred  fhares  at  1687I.  10s.  f. 
It  was  fettled  at  this  number  in  1755;  and  the 
duties,  which  went  to  the  increafe  of  \}i\z  fixed 
ftock,  have  ever  fmce  been  applied  to  the  increa- 
fmg  of  the  dividend,  which  till  then  had  been 
taken  upon  the  profits  of  the  ^variable  flock. 

•*49l.  4s.  4(1, X.  t73^-  i6s.  id.  \* 
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Every  proprietor^  though  but  of  a  fingle  Ihare, 
has  a  vote  at  the  general  meetings.  A  proprietor 
of  three  ihares  has  two  votes  -,  a  proprietor  of  five 
has  three  votes  •,  and  fo  on  in  the  fame  proportion  to 
tvVentyfbares,  which  entitle  the  proprietor  to  twelve 
votes ;  but  no  man  can  haveany  greater  number. 

When  the  charter  was  renewed  for  twenty  years 

in  1722,  fome  new  regulations  were  made.    It  has 

been  flipulated,  that  no  member  of  the  company 

fhould  at  any  time  have  more  than  three  votes^ 

and  that  none  Ihould  be  allowed  to  give  his  vote 

in  writing  or  by  proxy. 

State  of  Denmark  trades  to  the  fame  parts  of  Afia  as 

tmi?^"^^   other  European   nations.     The   pepper    brought 

India.         from  Malabar  does  not,  upon  an  average,  exceed 

lixty  thoufand  weight  a  year. 

Every  circumflance  would  lead  us  to  imagine 
that  their  trade  mufl  be  confiderable  on  the  coall 
of  Coromandel.  They  are  in  poffeflion  of  an  ex- 
cellent territory;  though  it  is  but  two  leagues  in 
circumference,  the  population  amounts  to  thirty 
thoufand  fouls.  There  are  about  ten  thoufand  in- 
habitants in  the  town  of  Tranquebar ;  and  twelve 
thoufand  more  in  a  large  village,  where  they  work 
at  ordinary  manufaflures.  The  refl  are  ufefully 
employed  in  fome  fmaller  villages.  Three  hun- 
dred Danes,  fifty  of  whom  compofe  the  garrifon, 
are  the  only  Europeans  in  the  fettlement.  The 
expence  of  maintaining  them  amounts  to  no  mor^ 
than  96000  hvres  *  a  year,  which  is  nearly  the 
income  drawn  from  them. 

*  4,200 L 
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The  faftors  of  the  company  have  but  little 
bufinefs  to  tranfacl.  Two  Ihips  only  are  difpatched 
once  in  three  years ;  which  convey  no  more  than 
i8co  bales  of  ordinary  cotton,  and  whofe  freight 
does  not  exceed  1,500,000  livres  *.  The  fa£lors 
themfelves  do  not  know  how  to  improve  their 
leifure  to  the  advancement  of  their  own  private 
fortune.  They  have  no  other  expedient  than  to 
lend  the  fmall  capital  they  have  at  their  difpofal 
to  Indian  merchants  at  a  high  intereft:  and  in- 
deed Tranquebar,  though  an  ancient  fsttlement, 
has  not  that  appearance  of  induflry  and  opulence 
v/hich  is  obfervable  in  more  modern  fettiements 
•which  have  been  conducted  with  fpirit  and  ikilL 
The  French,  driven  out  of  their  ov/n  fettiements, 
had  contributed  to  give  it  fome  degree  of  impor- 
tance; but,  upon  their  leaving  it,  the  fettlement 
fell  again  into  the  fame  languid  ft  ate  as  before. 
Yet  the  fituation  of  the  Danes  in  Coromandel 
is  not  fo  bad  as  at  Bengal. 

Soon  after  their  arrival  in  Alia,  they  difplayed 
their  flag  on  the  Ganges.  Their  ill  fuccefs  foon 
obliged  them  to  quit  it,  and  they  never  appeared 
there  again  till  1755.  Commercial  jealoufy,  which 
is  become  the  ruling  paffion  of  our  age,  "has  fruf- 
trated  their  views  upon  Bankibafar,  and  they  have 
been  reduced  to  fix  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
place.  The  French,  who  alone  had  fupported  the 
new  fa61ory,  found  a  refuge  there  during  the 
calamities  of  the  laft  war,  and  every  affiftance  that 
friendfliip  and  gratitude  could  offer.     Few  fhips 

'^  65.625!. 
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come  thither  direftly  from  Europe.  Since  1757 
there  have  been  but  two ;  both  their  cargoes  toge^ 
ther  had  cofc  but  2,160,000  livres  *  at  home. 

The  trade  to  China  being  lefs  tedious  and  lefs 
liable  to  obftacles,  the  Danilh  company  has  pur- 
fued  it  more  warmly  than  either  that  to  the  Ganges 
or  to  Coromandel,  which  require  a  previous  fcock. 
They  fend  a  large  flnp  every  year,  and  frequently 
two.  The  teas,  which  were  their  chief  return, 
were  mofiiy  confumed  in  England.  The  acquid- 
tion  that  kingdom  has  made  of  the  lile  of  Man, 
which  was  the  (laple  for  that  contraband  trade,  by 
depriving  the  Danes  of  that  market,  mufl  necelTa- 
rily  lelTen  their  dealings  with  China. 

The  annual  fales  of  the  company  now  amount 
to  6,500,000  livres +.  It  is  not  probable  that 
they  will  increafe  much.  We  know  their  expedi- 
tions are  eafily  made,  and  at  a  trifling  expence. 
Their  failors,  though  not  fo  venturous  as  thofe  of 
fome  otlier  nations,  have  prudence  and  experience. 
The  iron  they  fend  to  India  is  found  in  the  miines 
of  Norway.  The  government  pays  them  a  very 
high  price  for  the  faltpetre  it  obliges  them  to  bring 
home.  The  national  manufa£lures  are  neither  fo 
numerous  nor  fo  much  encouraged  as  to  be  any 
hindrance  to  their  fales.  They  can  eafily  difpofe  of 
their  goods  all  over  the  North,  and  in  fome  part  of 
Germany.  They  have  good  laws,  and  their  whole 
condu61  deferves  the  highefl  encomiums.  Perhaps, 
there  is  not  any  company  that  can  be  compared  to  this 
in  the  honedy  and  prudence  of  their  tranfactions. 

NOTWITH- 
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Notwithstanding  all  thefe  advantages,  the 
Danifh  company  will  always  be  in  a  declining 
flate.  The  confumption  of  their  commodities 
will  never  be  very  great,  in  a  region  which  nature 
has  doomed  to  poverty,  and  which  induilry  itfelf 
cannot  enrich.  The  mother  country  is  neither  po- 
pulous nor  powerful  enough  to  aiford  them  the 
means  of  extending  their  commerce.  Their  flock 
is  fmall,  and  will  ahvays  continue  fo.  Foreigners 
will  not  trufl  their  money  in  the  hands  of  a  body 
which  is  under  the  controul  of  arbitrary  power  in 
an  abfolute  monarchy.  With  a  fyftem  of  laws 
that  would  do  honour  to  the  beft-conftituted  re- 
public, they  mull  fufFer  all  the  hardfhips  of  ilavery. 
A  defpotic  government,  with  the  befl  intentions, 
can  never  have  it  in  its  power  to  do  good.  The 
firft  (teps  taken  by  fuch  a  government  are,  to  de- 
prive the  fubje61s  of  that  free  exercife  of  their 
will  which  is  the  true  fource  of  their  a^ivit\- ; 
and,  when  this  fpring  of  action  is  once  broken,  k 
can  never  be  reflored  again.  It  is  mutual  confi- 
dence that  conne61s  mankind,  unites  their  interefts, 
and  promotes  trade.  Whereas  arbitrary  power 
puts  an  end  to  all  confidence,  becaufe  it  excludes 
every  idea  of  fecurity. 

The  proje<f^  formed  in  1728,  of  transferring 
the  company  from  Copenhagen  to  Altena,  could 
not  have  remedied  thefe  inconveniences.  The 
(hips,  indeed,  would  have  been  more  ealiiy  diK 
patched,  and  would  not  have  been  expofed  to  the 
danger  of  lofmg  their  voyage,  which  fometimes 
happens  from  the  ice  they  meet  wiih  in  the  Sound; 

but 
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but  we  cannot  agree  with  the  authors  of  the 
fcheme,  that  the  vicinity  would  have  induced 
the  Hamburghers  to  hazard  their  capitals  upon  a 
trade  for  which  they  had  always  expreffed  an  aver- 
fion.  So  ,that  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that 
England  and  Holland  were  guilty  of  a  needlefs 
a6l  of  tyranny,  when  they  oppofed  this  domed ic 
plan  of  a  free  and  independent  power.  Their 
anxiety     with     regard     to    Odend     was    better 

grounded. 

*-'  »t* 

That  knowledge  of  trade  and  government, 
and  that  found  philofophy,  which  infenfibly  fpread 
over  all  Europe,  met  with  invincible  obftacles  in 
forae  monarchies.  Thefe  improvements  could  not 
reach  the  court  of  Vienna,  which  was  wholly  in- 
tent upon  proje61s  of  war,  and  aggrandizement 
by  conquefls.  The  Englifh  and  Dutch,  whofe 
attention  was  engaged  in  preventing  France  froni 
increafnig  her  commerce,  her  fettlements,  and  her 
navy,  excited  enemies  againft  her  on  the  continent, 
and  laviflied  immenfe  fums  upon  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  which  were  employed  againft  France : 
but,  at  the  peace,  the  luxury  of  one  crown  reftored 
more  riches  to  the  other  than  it  had  taken  from  it 
by  the  Vv^ar. 

The  power  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  which  ought 
to  be  formidable  from  the  extent  of  its  dominions^ 
IS  confined  by  reafon  of  their  iituation;  for  moft 
of  its  provinces  are  diftant  from  the  fea.  The  foil 
of  the  country  yields  but  a  ftnall  quantity  of  wine, 
and  few  of  the  produclions  that  are  fo  much  valued 
ty  other  nations*    Jt  afFords  neither  oil^  filk^  nor 
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fine  wool^  which  are  in  fo  much  repute.  This  flate  Book 
had  no  pretenfions  to  opulence,  and  knevv  not  how  *  /  * 
to  be  frugal.  With  the  ufual  luxury  and  pomp  of 
great  courts,  it  gave  no  encouragement  to  indudry 
and  manufafiures,  which  might  have  fupplied  the 
means  of  indulging  that  expenfive  tafte.  The  con- 
tempt in  which  it  has  always  held  the  fciences, 
prevented  its  progrefs  in  every  thing.  Artifls  will 
never  be  eminent  in  any  country  where  they  are 
not  afiided  by  men  of  learning.  Sciences  and  arts 
muft  both  languifn,  wherever  a  freedom  of  think- 
ing is  not  allowed.  The  pride  and  intolerant  fpirit 
of  the  Houfe  of  Audria  kept  her  vad  domains  in 
a  date  of  poverty,  fuperdition,  and  a  rude  kind  of 
luxury. 

Even  the  Low  Countries,  formerly  fo  celebrated 
for  their  activity  and  indudry,  retained  nothing  of 
their  ancient  fplendour.  Not  a  lingle  ihip  was  to 
be  feen  in  the  harbour  of  Antwerp;  it  was  no 
longer  the  dore- houfe  of  the  North,  as  it  had  been 
for  two  centuries  pad.  BruiTels  and  Touvain,  far 
from  fupplying  other  nations  with  their  cloathing, 
bought  their  own  of  the  Englldi.  That  valuable 
article,  the  herring-dfnery,  had  pafTed  from  Bruges 
to  Holland.  Ghent,  Courtray,  and  fome  other  towns, 
found  their  linen  and  lace  manufactures  decreafe 
daily.  Thofe  provinces,  placed  between  the  three 
mod  enlightened  and  mod  trading  nations  in  Eu- 
rope^ had  not  been  able,  with  ail  their  natural 
advantages,  to  fupport  fo  powerful  a  competition, 
A.fter  driving  fome  time  againd  oppreflion,  againUi 
impediments  multiplied  by  ignorance,  and  againd 
Vol.  II«  N  the 
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B  o  o  K    ti^g  privilege  which  a  rapacious    neighbour  ex- 

i— v^ '    torted  from  the  continual  wants  of  governmenr, 

they  v/ere  totally  fallen  to  decay. 

Prince  Eugene,  as  great  in  a  poUtical  as  he  was 
in  a  military  capacity,  with  a  mind  fuperior  to  every 
prejudice,  had  been  long  in  fearch  of  the  means  of 
enriching  a  power,  whofe  boundaries  he  had  fo 
gready  enlarged  ;  when  a  propofal  was  made  to  him 
of  eftabliOiing  an  India  company  at  Oflend.  The 
firil  contrivers  of  this  fcheme  had  very  extenhvo 
views.  They  pretended  that,  if  this  undertaking 
€Quld  be  accomplifhed,  k  would  excite  a  fpirit  of 
induftry  in  all  the  flates  under  the  dominion  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria ;  would  fupply  that  power  with  a 
navy,  one  part  of  which  would  be  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  other  at  Flume  and  Tried;  would  reicue  it 
from  the  kind  of  dependence  it  was  ftill  under  for 
the  fubfidies  from  England  and  Holland ;  and  render 
k  formidable  to  the  coafrs  of  Turkey,  and  even  to 
the  city  of  Conilantinople. 

The  able  miniiler,  to  whom  this  was  addreiTed,  was 
very  feniibl  e  of  the  valueoffuch  overtures ;  he  would 
not,  however,  be  too  prccipkate.  To  accuftom  his 
own  court  and  all  Europe  to  this  new  eflablilliment, 
he  ordered  that  two  (hips  (honld  be  fent  out  to  India 
in  1 7 1 7,  with  only  his  own  pairpcrts*  Their  voyage  • 
Was  fo  fuccefsful,  that  move  were  lent  out  the  fol- 
lowing years.  Every  expedition  proved  fortunate; 
and  in  1722  the  court  of  Vienna  thought  it  was  nc- 
.  ceflary  to  fecure  the  property  of  the  adventurers,who 
were  for  the  moil:  partEnglilli  and  Dutch,by  the  mod 
advantageous  charter  that  ever  had  been  granted. 

The 
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The  new  company,  which  had  a  capital  of  twenty 
millions  divided  into  ten  thoufand  fhares,  appeared 
with  advantage  in  all  the  markets  of  India.  They 
made  two  fetrlements,  that  of  Coblom  between  Ma-* 
drafs  and  Sadrafpatnam,  on  the  coafl  of  Coroman- 
del ;  and  that  of  Bankibafar,  on  the  Ganges,  They 
were  even  in  fearch  of  a  place  where  their  (liips 
might  touch  for  refrefhments,  and  had  turned  their 
views  upon  Madagafcar  for  that  purpofe.  The 
company  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  repofe 
an  entire  confidence  in  their  agents,  who  had  fhewn 
a  degree  of  refolution  fufficient  to  furmount  every 
obftacle  that  jealoufy  had  thrown  in  their  way ;  and 
a  (hare  of  underflandino-  which  had  extricated  them 
from  all  the  fnares  that  had  been  laid  for  them^ 
This  confidence  was  ftill  increafed  by  the  richnefs 
of  their  returns,  and  the  value  of  their  (hares^  which 
brought  in  fifteen  per  cent.  It  is  not  to  be  fup- 
pofed  they  would  have  been  difappointed,  had  not 
their  proje£ls  been  oppofed  by  political  interefls* 
To  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  reafons  of  this  policy, 
we  rauft  trace  the  fubjedl  from  the  beginning. 

When  Ifabella  had  lent  out  fliips  to  fiicilitate    fi^f^lf^ 
the  difcovery  of  Am.erica,  and  Vvdiich  proceeded  as   ftruaion 
far  as  the  Philippine  iflands,    Europe  was  funk    pny  a^"^ 
in  fuch  a  (late  of  ignorance,  that  it  was  thought   ^'i'^-^^'^- 
proper  to  prohibit  all  fiabje£"is  of  Spain,  who  Were 
not  natives  of  Caftile,  from  navigating  to  the  Eaft 
and  Weft  Indies.  That  part  of  the  Low  Countries 
which  had  not  recovered  its  libertv,  having  been 
ceded  in  1598  to  the  infanta  Ifabelia,  on  her  mar- 
riage with  the  archduke  Albert^^  the  new  fove- 
N  2  reigns 
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reigns  were  required  to  enter  into  a  folemn  engage>* 
ment,  not  to  have  any  concern  in  this  ttade.  When 
thefe  provinces  were  again  united  to  the  monarchy 
in  1 63  8,  no  alteration  was  made  in  this  odious  fti- 
pulation.  The  Flemings,  juflly  oflFended  at  being 
abridged  of  the  right,  which  all  people  are  by  na- 
ture entitled  to,  of  trading  wherever  other  nations 
are  not  legally  poflelTed  of  an  exclufive  privilege, 
complained  loudly  of  this  impofition.  They  were 
feconded  by  their  governor  the  cardinal  Infant, 
who  procured  the  permiffion  to  trade  to  the  Eaft 
Indies.  The  a£l  to  ratify  this  grant  was  not  yet 
iflued,  when  Portugal  (hook  off  the  yoke  under 
which  it  had  fo  long  been  opprelTed.  The  fear 
ofincreafingthedifcontentof  thePortuguefe,whom 
the  Spaniards  wifhed  rather  to  footh,  prevented  the 
introdu£lion  of  a  new  rival  to  the  Portugufe  in  Aik. 
and  protracted  the  conclufion  of  this  important  affair. 
It  was  not  yet  fettled,  when  it  was  refolved  at  Mun- 
Her,  in  1648,  that  the  fubje£ts  of  the  king  of  Spain 
ihouid  never  extend  their  trade  in  India  beyond 
what  it  was  at  that  period.  This  a£l  ought  not  to 
have  been  lefs  binding  to  the  emperor  than  it  was 
to  the  court  of  Madrid  ^  fince  he  pofTeffes  the  Low 
Countries  on  the  fame  terms,  and  with  the  fame 
reflri^lions,  they  were  fubjefl  to  when  under  the 
dominion  of  Spain. 

Such  were  the  arguments  made  ufe  of  by  the 
Englifh  and  the  Dutch,  in  order  to  effedt  the  fup- 
preffion  of  the  new  company,  whofe  fuccefs  gave 
them  great  umbrage.  Thofe  two  allies,  who  by 
their  m.aritime  forces  could  have  entirely  deflroyed 
7  Oftend 
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Oilend  and  its  trade,  were  defirous  of  avoiding  a  dif- 
pute  with  a  power  v>^hich  they  themfelves  had  raifed, 
and  which  they  thought  they  flood  in  need  of  againft 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  So  that,  though  they  were 
d-etermined  not  to  fuffer  the  houfe  of  Auflria  to  go 
to  the  fource  of  their  riches,  they  contented  them- 
felves  with  making  remonftrances  on  the  violation  of 
the  mod  folemn  engagements.  They  were  feconded 
by  France,  which  was  equally  interefted  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  was  alfo  guarantee  of  the  violated  treaty. 
I'he  emperor  paid  no  regard  to  thefe  reprefenta- 
tions.  He  was  induced  to  perfift  in  his  undertak- 
ing by  the  obflinacy  of  his  own  difpohtion,  by  the 
ambitious  profpefts  that  had  been  fuggefled  to  him, 
and  by  the  great  privileges  and  indulgences  granted 
by  Spain  to  the  merchants  refiding  in  his  dominions. 
That  crown  then  entertained  the  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing the  heirefs  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  for  Don 
Carlos,  and  thought  no  concefFions  too  great  for 
fuch  an  alliance.  The  union  of  thofe  two  courts, 
which  had  always  been  confidered  as  irreconcilea- 
b!e,  alarmed  all  Europe.  Every  nation  thought 
itfelf  in  danger.  Numberlefs  leagues  were  formed, 
and  many  treaties  concluded,  to  endeavour  to  dif- 
folve  that  connedlion^  which  was  thought  to  be  more 
dangerous  than  it  really  was.  All  thefe  attempts 
were  ineffeftual,  till  the  council  of  Madrid,  having 
no  more  treafures  to  lavifh  upon  Germany,  were 
convinced  that  they  vv^ere  purfuing  a  vilionary  inte- 
reft.  Aullria  was  not  alarmed  at  the  defection  of 
her  ally,  and  feemed  determined  to  affert  her  claim.3, 
andefpeciallyhercpromergial  interefts.  Whether  the 
N  3  maritime 
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raaritime  powers  were  intimidated  by  this  fleadinefs, 
or  whether^  as  was  more  probably  the  cafe,  they 
only  confulted  the  diflates  of  found  policy,  they 
deterrained  to  guarantee  the  pragmatic  fanfiion  in 
1 727 .  The  court  of  Vienna  acknowledged  this  im- 
portant fervice,  by  facrificing  the  Oilend  company. 
Though  the  public  afts  take  notice  only  of  a 
fufpenfion  for  feven  years,  the  proprietors  plarinly 
faw  that  their  ruin  was  determined,  and  that  this 
Jllpulation  was  only  inferted  from  refpe6t  to  the 
imperial  dignity.  They  had  too  high  an  opinion 
of  the  court  of  London  and  the  ftates  general,  to 
fappofe  they  would  have  fecured  the  indivifibility 
of  the  Auilrian  dominions  for  a  mere  momentary 
advantage.  This  perfuaiion  determined  them  to 
think  no  more  of  Oilend,  and  to  difpofe  of  their 
ftock  fome  other  way.  They  made  feveral  fuc- 
ceiTr/e  attem.pts  to  form  an  eftablifhment  at  Hara» 
burgh,  at  Tried,  and  in  Tufcany  •,  but  all  iheir 
endeavours  proved  abortive,  either  from  the  bad- 
nefs  of  the  iituation,  the  efforts  of  powerful  nations, 
or  the  intrigues  of  pollticSo  Thofe  were  the  mcft 
fuccefsful  who  turned  their  views  towards  Sweden. 
.General  S  WE  D  E N,  whofe  inhabitants,  known  by  the  aame 

the^andenc  c*f  Goths,  had  Contributed  to  the  fubverlion  of  the 
govern-  Roman  empire,  when  they  had  fpread  deflruflion 
Swcdeii.  wiih  the  violence  and  rapidity  of  a  torrent,  re- 
treated into  their  deferts.'  and  were  loft  in  their 
former  obfcurity.  Their  domeftic  contefls,  which 
were  always  violent,  though  continual,  prevented 
them  from  thinking  of  foreign  wars,  or  from  uni- 
ting  their  interefts  with  thofe  of  other  nations*  They 
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had  urifortanately  the  word  of  all  conflitutions,  in 
which  authority  is  fo  divided,  that  neither  of  the 
feveral  powers  knovvs  exa£lly  what  ihare  it  is  poffef- 
fed  of.  The  feveral  diflincl:  claims  of  the  king,  of 
the  clergy,  of  the  nobility,  of  the  cities,  and  of  the 
peafants,  occafioned  fuch  a  fcene  of  confuuon,  thac 
it  muft  oftentimes  neceffarily  have  proved  the  ruin 
of  the  kingdom,  if  their  neighbours  had  not  la- 
boured under  the  fame  (late  of  barbarifm.  Guflavus 
Vafa  put  an  end  to  that  anarchy,  by  uniting  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  powers  in  his  own  perfon; 
but  he  plunged  the  flate  into  another  calamity,  as 
fatal  as  the  former. 

This  country,  from  the  great  extent  of  its  coall, 
its  excellent  harbours,  its  plenty  of  timber,  its  iron 
and  copper  mines,  and  from  its  abounding  with  every 
material  requifite  to  form  a  navy,  feemed  as  it  were 
deligned  for  navigation,  which,  however,  it  negle^led 
when  it  grew  weary  of  piracy.  The  people  of  Lu- 
beck  traded  with  the  Swedes  for  the  produflions  of 
their  country;  and  brought  them  fait,  fluffs,  and  all 
the  foreign  merchandize  they  wanted.  No  (hips  were 
feen  in  their  roads ;  nor  were  there  any  magazines  in 
their  towns,  which  did  not  belong  to  that  republic. 

The  haughty  foul  of  GuHavus  could  not  brook 
this  dependence.  He  was  determined  to  break  the 
bands  that  cramped  the  induflry  of  his  fubje^ls; 
but  he  was  too  precipitate  in  his  meafures.  He  fhut 
his  harbours  againfl  the  people  of  Lubeck,  before 
he  had  built  any  Ihips,  or  had  got  any  merchants. 
From  this  period  there  was  no  further  intercourfe 
between  his  fubje^s  and  other  nations  j  and  this 
N  4  fudden 
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fudden  and  total  interruption  of  trade  proved  fatal 
to  agriculture,  that  firft  of  arts  in  all  countries,  and 
the  only  one  then  known  in  Sw-eden.  The  fields 
lay  fallow,  Vs^hen  the  huibandman  no  longer  found 
for  the  produce  of  his  land  that  ufual  and  conflant 
demand,  Vv^hich  till  then  had  been  a  fpur  to  his 
indu(lr}K  Some  Englidi  and  Dutch  ihips,  which 
appeared  there  at  diftant  intervals,  had  not  yet  re- 
vived the  former  fpirit  of  commerce,  when  Gufta- 
"vus  Adolphus  afcended  the  throne. 

He  fignalized  the  firft  years  of  his  reign  by.fe- 
veral  ufeful  alterations.  Agriculture  was  encou- 
raged; the  mines  were  worked  with  greater  Milt, 
the  companies  were  formed  to  trade  to  Perfia  and 
the  Well  Indies ;  the  foundations  of  a  new  colony 
were  laid  on  the  coall  of  North  America:  the 
gwediih  veffels  were  feen  in  all  the  feas  of  Europe^ 
carrying  copper,  iron,  wood,  tallow,  tar,  hides, 
"butter,  corn,  fifh,  and  furs-,  returning  with  wine^ 
brandy,  fait,  fpice,  and  all  forts  of  fluffs. 

This  profperity  was  of  fliort  duration.  The  wars 
of  the  great  Gullavus  in  Germany  foon  checked 
the  rifmg  indudry  of  the  Swedes.  His  fucceffors 
endeavoured  to  re'vive  it;  but  it  was  again  de- 
flroyed  by  frelli  wars,  which  lafled  till  the  death  of 
Charles  XII,  During  that  long  period,  the  kings 
^imed  only  to  acquire  arbitrary  power;  and  the 
genius  of  the  nation  v^^as  wholly  turned  to  arms. 

The  Swedes  did  not  apply  themfelves  to  ufeful 
purfuits,  till  they  had  loft  all  their  conquefts,  and 
till  the  elevation  of  Rullia  left  them  no  hopes  of 
iiew  ones.     The    ilates  of  the  kingdom,  having 
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abollfhed  defpotifm,  correfled  the  abufes  of  fo 
faulty  an  adminiflration.  The  rapid  traniition  from 
a  (late  of  (lavery  to  that  of  liberty,  did  not  how- 
ever occafion  thofe  violent  difturbances  which 
commonly  attend  fuch  revolutions.  All  the  changes 
were  made  upon  mature  deliberation.  The  firil 
attention  was  paid  to  the  moll:  necelTary  profef- 
fions,  which  till  then  had  been  unnoticed,  or  de- 
fpifed.  The  arts  of  convenience,  or  elegance,  were 
foon  introduced.  Several  ufeful  treatifes,  not  un- 
worthy of  the  mod  enlightened  nations,  were  pub- 
lilhed  on  the  mod  abftrufe  fciences.  The  young 
nobility  travelled  into  every  part  of  Europe  where 
they  might  gain  any  kind  of  knowledge.  Thofe 
citizens,  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  abfent  from 
their  country  while  it  remained  in  a  flate  of  ruin 
and  devaflation,  returned  and  brought  back  with 
them  the  various  talents  they  had  acquired.  Or- 
der, political  ceconomy,  and  the  feveral  branches 
of  government,  became  fubje£ls  of  inquiry.  What- 
ever concerned  the  republic  was  maturely  dif- 
culfed  in  the  general  affemblies,  and  freely  ap- 
proved or  cenfured  in  the  public  writings.  Im- 
provements of  every  kind  were  adopted,  from 
v/hatever  part  of  the  globe  they  came.  Foreigners, 
who  introduced  any  new  difcoveries,  or  any  branch 
of  ufeful  knowledge,  met  with  encouragement;  and 
it  was  at  this  favourable  jundlure  that  the  agents  of 
the  Oflend  company  made  their  appearance. 

A  RICH  merchant  of  Stockholm,  named  Henry 
Koning,  approved  of  their  fchemes,  and  procured 
the  apprgbatipD  of  the  diet  in  173 1»     An  India 
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company  was  eftabllihed,  with  an  exclufive  privi- 
lege of  trading  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
The  charter  was  only  for  fifteen  years.  It  was 
thought  that  this  v»oald  be  the  beil  expedient, 
either  to  afford  an  early  opportunity  of  rectifying 
any  imperfeflions  incident  to  nev/  undertakings,  or 
to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  many  citizens  who  were 
dlffatisfied  with  an  undertaking  which  they  thought 
repugnant  to  the  nature  of  the  climate  and  the 
conftitution.  In  order,  as  much  as  poffible,  to 
unite  the  advantages  of  a  free  trade  v/ith  thofe  of 
a  privileged  affociation,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
ilock  ihould  not  be  iixed,  and  that  each  proprie- 
tor ibould  be  at  liberty  to  withdraw  his  own  at 
the  end  of  every  voyage.  As  mod  of  the  adven- 
turers were  foreigners,  it  v;as  thought  equitable  to 
fecure  a  profit  to  the  nation,  by  obliging  them  to 
pay  the  government  2250  livres  ^^  upon  the  cargo 
of  ^very  fliip. 

Notwithstanding  this  duty,  which  almofi: 
confined  their  trade  to  China,  the  proprietors 
divided  much  greater  profits  than  any  other  com- 
pany ever  did.  This  fnccefs  determined  the  flates, 
when  they  renewed  the  charter  in  1746,  to  de- 
sii'ind  75000  livresj  per  ihipj  in  lieu  of  the  old 
doty.  Thefe  terms  were  pun6rually  complied 
with  till  1755:  then  the  dire^lors,  who  were  fen- 
fible  of  the  advantages  of  their  fituation,  endea- 
voured to  render  it  permanent,  by  fixing  on  a 
§rmer  footing  the  tranfient  alTociation  that  had 
intruded  them    wiih   the    management   of  their 
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affairs;  and  their  fcheme  was  approved  in  a  gene- 
ral aiTembly  of  the  nation.  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pedted  that  the  proprietors  would  fo  readily  affent 
to  a  fyflem  that  abridged  them  of  their  liberty,  and 
was  the  more  to  be  dreaded,  as  it  had  proved 
fatal  to  other  companies.  They  were,  however, 
allured  by  the  profpe£l  of  a  more  fixt  dividend, 
inflead  of  one  which  had  for  fome  years  varied  to 
an  incredible  degree  ;  a  circumdance  which  was 
either  contrived  to  make  the  projc^l  fucceed,  or 
was  a  natural  confequence  of  the  fla£luation  of 
trade.  They  were  finally  determined  by  the  in- 
dulgence the  government  Ihewed  them,  in  taking 
no  more  than  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  upon  tea 
and  all  other  India  goods  which  Ihould  be  confumed 
within  the  kingdom,  inftead  of  75,000  *  livres 
which  had  been  paid  for  fix  years  upon  every 
jQiip.  This  new  regulation  laded  till  1766,  which 
was  the  time  of  the  expiration  of  the  charter 
granted  twenty  years  before. 

They  had  not  deferred  to  that  time  the  taking 
of  proper  mcafures  for  the  renewal  of  the  com- 
pany. As  early  as  the  7th  of  July  1762,  a  new 
charter  was  granted  for  twenty  years  longer.  The 
conditions  were  more  advantageous  to  the  date, 
than  were  expe6^ed  by  thofe  who  had  not  attended 
to  the  profits  of  that  trade.  The  company  lent  the 
government  1,500,000  livres  f  without  intered, 
and  3,000,000  I  at  fix  per  cent.  The  proprietors, 
.who  advanced  this  money,  were  to  be  repaid  gra- 

*  3,a&il.   5s.  t  65,625!=  X  131,250!. 
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ppoK  dually  out  of  the  drawback  of  112,50a  Hvres  *, 
,^^^_^__j  which  they  engaged  to  pay  for  every  {hip  they 
fnould  fend  out.  A  duty  of  one  fourth  of  the 
produce  was  laid  on  all  fuch  of  their  commodities 
as  fhould  be  exported  out  of  the  kingdom;  and 
iuch  as  were  confumed  at  home  were  to  pay  the 
old  duties,  or  fuch  new  ones  as  government  Ihould 
t]iink  'proper  to  lay  on  them.  This  is  the  regula- 
tion that  fubfifts  ever  fmce  1766. 

The  company  have  fixed  the  center  of  their 
bufinefs  at  Gottenburgh,  v/hich  is  by  far  the  moft 
convenient  port  for  that  purpofe.  At  firfi:  their 
flock  varied  from  one  voyage  to  another.  It  is 
generally  believed,  that  in  1753  it  was  fixed  at 
nine  millions  f ,  though  but  fix  J  were  laid  down, 
Thofe,  who  are  bed  informed,  are  of  opinion  that 
the  laft  regulation  has  really  brought  in  ten  mil-. 
Jions  II  i  but  we  know  nothing  on  this  important 
point,  except  from  conjeflure,  for  it  never  was 
laid  before  the  public.  As  the  Swedes  had  but 
little  fhare  in  this  flock,  it  was-  judged  ReceiTary 
to  conceal  this  circumftance ;  and  it  was  therefore 
ep.a£led,  that  any  director,  who  iliould  d-vulge  ths 
Thames  of  the  proprietors,  or  the  ilur.s.  they  had 
fubfcribed,  ihould  be  fufpended,  or  even  depofed, 
and  fhould  forfeit  for  ever  all  the  flock  of  which 
he  was  poiTelfed.  This  myflerious  condufr  is  liiii 
qhferved.  Indeed  the  accounts  of  the  company 
are  regularly  laid  before  twelve  of  the  phief  pvoi- 
prietors^  w'ho  a|-e  chofen  once  in  four  years  at  a 

H  4,92iL   17s.  6d,       f  393»75ol.       |  262,5000!.       ||  437,500!, 
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general  meeting;  but  mercantile  people  will  nevdr  ^  ^^  ^ 
eonfider  this  as  a  fufficient  fecurity ;  and  will  always   i — '^^ 
think  it  flrange,  that  a  free  ftate  (liould  have  opened 
fiich  a  door  for  corruption.  Secrecy,  in  politics,  is  like 
lying;  it  may  prefer ve  a  (late  for  a  while,  but  finally 
ruins  it.    Both  are  only  ferviceable  to  bad  men. 

Though  the  company  met  with  fonie  mlsfor* 
tunes,  the  dividend  kept  up  to  thirty-two  pef 
cent*  upon  an  average.  This  whole  profit  was 
made  upon  fales  that  did  not  exceed  fix  millions 
of  livres  *  yearly.  Eleven-twelfths  of  thofe  goods 
have  been  exported;  and  what  little  the  Swedes 
have  confuraed^  they  have  paid  for  with  their  oWri 
commodities.  The  fmall  value  or  the  flock,  and 
the  few  refources  they  had,  would  not  admit  of 
greater  confumption^  as  will  appear  if  v/e  eonfider 
the  following  particulars. 

The  extent  of  Sweden  is  6900  leagues  fquare,  Prefeni 
allowing,  as  is  ufual  in  that  country,  but  ten  and  swedcfi. 
a  half  to  a  degree.  A  great  part  of  it  is  covered 
•with  immenfe  lakes.  The  foil,  which  is  mod  com* 
monly  greafy  clay,  is  harder  to  till  than  fandv 
ground,  but  it  bears  more.  The  prodigious  fnows 
that  cover  it,  preferve  and  cheriili  the  plants.  Un- 
fortunately the  winters  are  fo  long,  and  the  days 
fo  Ihort,  that  there  is  but  llitle  time  for  the 
labours  of  the  field.  Befides,  as  the  men  are  taller 
and  ftouter  than  in  other  countries,  they  require 
more  fubftantial  food,  and  in  larger  quantities. 

From  thefe  reafons  we  fhould  be  apt  to  fufpecl^ 
that  the  population  never  was  very  great  in  Sweden* 

though 
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though  it  has  been  called  the  manufaElory  of  human 
kind.  Probably  the  numerous  bands  that  came 
from  thence,  and  which,  under  the  fo-much-dreaded 
name  of  Goths  and  Vandals,  ravaged  and  fubdued 
fo  many  regions  of  Europe,  were  only  fwarms  of 
Scythians  and  Sarmatians,  who  came  thither  in  a 
condant  fucceffion  by  the  north  of  Alia.  Yet  it 
would  be  a  miflake  to  fuppofe  that  this  vaft 
country  was  always  as  thinly  peopled  as  it  is  now. 
Some  hiflorical  proofs,  which  were  laid  before  the 
Hates  at  their  lad  meeting,  convinced  them  that, 
three  hundred  years  ago,  their  country  had  more 
inhabitants  than  it  has  at  prefent,  though  at  that 
time  they  profeffed  the  catholic  religion,  which 
enjoins  the  monailic  life  and  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy.  It  appears,  from  a  very  accurate  ac- 
count taken  in  1760,  by  order  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  Sweden,  exclufive  of  her  German  do- 
minions which  are  inconfiderable,  has  actually  but 
2,383,113  fubjedls;  and  that,  in  this  population, 
there  are  1,127,938  men,  and  1525^,175  women. 
By  taking  the  mean  term^  this  makes  345  inhabi- 
tants to  a  league  fquare.  The  two  extremes  are 
-Gothia  which  has  1248^  and  Lapland  which  has 
but  two  inhabitants  to  a  league. 

The  numbers  would  be  greater  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces, if  they  were  not  continually  deferted  by 
the  natives,  who  frequently  never  return.  There 
are  men  in  all  nations,  who,  either  out  of  curio- 
fity,  or  from  a  natural  reftlefsnefs,  and  without 
any  determinate  obje^l,  are  fond  of  going  from 
one  country  to   another?    but  this    is  only  the 

malady 
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iBalady  of  a  few  individuals^  and  cannot  be  Booc 
confidered  as  the  general  caufe  of  a  conftant  < — ^-,«j 
emigration.  There  is  a  natural  propenfity  in  all 
men  to  love  their  own  country,  which  is  rather 
to  be  accounted  for  from  moral,  than  from  natu- 
ral principles.  An  inherent  fondnefs  for  fo* 
ciety,  the  ties  of  blood  and  of  friendfhip,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  climate  and  language,  that 
partiality  we  are  fo  apt  to  contrail  for  the  place, 
the  manners,  and  the  way  of  life  we  are  ac- 
cuflomed  toj  all  thefe  are,  to  a  rational  being, 
fo  many  attachments  to  the  land  in  which  he 
was  born  and  educated.  They  mud  be  power- 
ful motives  that  can  determine  him  to  break 
ail  thefe  ties  at  once,  and  to  prefer  another 
country,  where  all  will  appear  extraordinary 
and  new  to  him.  In  Sweden,  where  the  whdc 
power  refides  in  the  dates  compofed  of  the  feverai 
orders  of  the  kingdom,  even  that  of  peafants, 
every  one  ihould  be  more  attached  to  his  country; 
yet  emigrations  are  very  frequent,  and  there  mud 
be  forae  caufe  for  them. 

The  clafs  of  citizens  moil  attached  to  the 
country,  is  that  of  the  hufbandm.en.  Agricul- 
ture was  tolerably  Eouriiliing,  till  Gudavus  Vafa 
prob-iblted  the  exportation  of  corn.  Ever  lince 
that  fatal  edicl,  it  has  always  dcgener?-ted;  and  the 
endeavours,  ufed  of  late  years  to  redore  it,  have 
not  altogether  had  the  defired  eiTe<^.  Govern- 
ment buys  every  year  part  of  the  corn  that  is 
wanted  for  home  confumption  ;  and  this  fcarcity 
may  lad  iong^  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  breed  large 

quantities 
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quantities  of  cattle.  They  mufl:  be  foddered  for 
nine  months  in  the  year ;  and  men  are  wanting,  to 
cut  up  and  to  houfe  that  quantity  of  fodder 
which  the  long  winters  require. 

The  mines  are  not  liable  to  the  like  inconve- 
niences. They  were  long  the  chief  fupport  of 
the  kingdom ;  but  are  iince  grown  dependent  on 
the  Englifli  and  Dutch,  who  have  lent  large  fums 
to  carry  on  the  works.  A  better  management  has 
gradually  freed  them  from  this  bondage.  The 
filver  mines  annually  bring  in  4500  marks  to  the 
flate  \  the  copper-mines  yield  8000  ingots,  of 
which  5500  are  exported;  the  iron  mines  yield 
40O5O00  ingots,  of  which  they  export  about 
300,000.  Thefe  lad  were  eafily  increafed,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  northern  provinces,  which  abound 
with  wood  and  water  for  the  works,  and  where 
the  long  and  fevere  winters  are  favourable  to  the 
tranfport.  The  ftates,  held  in  1765,  forbad  the 
opening  of  any  more,  though  no  reafon  of  poli- 
tical  oeconom.y  can  be  afligned  for  fuch  a  pro- 
hibition. It  is  probable,  that  it  took  its  rife 
from  the  private  and  perfonal  interefl  of  fome 
leading  men  in  the  diet.  The  manufadures  have 
not  been  more  encouraged  than  the  mines. 

Till  the  happy  revolution  which  refiored  the 
liberty  of  Sweden,  the  nation  in  general  were 
cloathed  in  foreign  fluffs.  At  that  memorable 
period,  they  were  fenfible  how  impofiible  it  was 
to  prevent  this  evil  with  their  own  wool,  which 
was  extremely  coarfe;  ewes  and  rams  were  there- 
fore fent  from  Spain  and  England,    and  by  the 

precautions 
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precautions  that  have  been  taken,  they  have  not  ^  ^^  ^ 
much  degenerated.  As  the  flocks  multiplied,  the  » — Jl--' 
manufa^ures  increafed  to  that  degree,  that  in 
176^  they  employed  45,000  hands.  This  progrefs 
has  difpleafed  fome  patriots,  who  thought  it  pre- 
judicial to  agriculture.  In  vain  were  they  told, 
that  the  manufactures  promoted  the  confumption 
of  the  productions  of  the  land  ;  that  they  mul- 
tiplied cattle,  and  that  the  cattle  fertilized  the 
ground;  that  there  were  in  the  kingdom  but 
eight  or  ten  towns,  at  mod,  that  deferved  to  be 
called  fo,  and  that  their  population,  relative  to 
that  of  the  country,  was  but  as  one  to  twelve, 
which  was  not  the  cafe  in  any  other  country. 
Thefe  reprefentations  had  no  effedl.  The  diet  of 
1765,  from  party  fpirit  or  ignorance,  adopted 
the  views  of  thofe  who  were  inclined  to  encou- 
rage only  the  works  of  hufbandry.  To  accom- 
plifh  this,  they  have  {hackled  induftry  with 
all  the  fetters  they  could  devife.  The  confe- 
quence  has  been,  that  the  artificers  fought  for 
employment  in  other  places,  efpecially  in  Ruf- 
fia,  and  that  Sweden  has  at  prefent  no  manu- 
fadlures. 

Their  fifheries  have  not  met  with  the  fame 
fate.  The  only  one  that  deferves  to  be  confi- 
dered  in  a  political  view  is  the  herring-fifhery. 
It  only  began  in  1740.  Before  that  time,  the 
herrings  did  not  frequent  the  coafts  of  Sweden. 
They  then  came  in  fhoals  to  the  coaft  of  Gotten- 
burgh,  and  have  never  forfaken  it  fince.  Two 
'  hundred  thoufand  barrels  are  annually  exported. 
Vol,  II.  O  which, 
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which,  at  the  rate  of  20  livres  *  per  barrel, 
amount  to  4,000,000  of  livres  -f.  About  8000 
barrels  are  fent  over  to  the  Englilh  iflands  in 
America.  It  is  very  furprifrng  that  the  French, 
who  have  more  Haves,  and  fewer  means  of  pro- 
viding for  them,  Ihould  never  have  encouragecj 
the  importation  of  fo  defirable  an  article. 

The  Swedifh  nation  was  not  yet  polTeiTed  of 
the  herring-fifhery,  when  they  prohibited  the 
importation  of  all  foreign  commodities,  and  the 
conveying  their  own  from  one  harbour  of  the 
kingdom  to  another  in  foreign  bottoms.  That 
famous  edi£l  reflored  navigation,  which  had  long 
llnce  been  dellroyed  by  the  calamities  of  war. 
Their  flag,  which  w^as  iinknown  every  where, 
was  now  to  be  feen  on  all  feas.  Their  fe^men 
foon  acquired  fldll  and  experience.  Some  able 
politicians  were  even  of  opinion  that  their  pro- 
grefs  was  growing  too  confiderable  for  a  depo- 
pulated country.  They  thought  it  would  be 
more  advifeable  to  keep  to  the  exportation  of 
their  own  produce,  and  the  importation  of  fuch 
foreign  commodities  as  they  wanted,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  mere  freight.  This  fyftem 
was  warmly  oppofed.  Some  eminent  flatefmen 
were  of  opinion  that,  far  from  cramping  this 
branch  of  induflry,  it  ought  to  be  encouraged, 
by  abolifliing  every  regulation  ihat  might  tend 
to  obilru£l  it.  The  exclufive  right  of  pafling 
the  Sound  w^as  fotoerly  appropriated  to  a  few 
towns,  diilinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Staple.     Alf 

*  17  s.  6 A.  f  175,000!. 
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the  parts  fituated  to  the  north  of  Stockholm  or  Abo, 
were  obliged  to  fend  their  commodities  to  one  of 
thefe  flaplesj  and  there  to  take  in  thofe  of  the  Bal- 
tic, which  they  could  have  procured  cheaper  at  firf| 
hand.  Thofe  odious  diftincflions,  contrived  in  barbae 
rous  times,  and  tending  to  favour  the  monopoly  of 
merchants,  ftill  fubfiit  to  this  day.  The  wifell  fpe- 
culators  in  political  matters  wifhed  to  fee  them  abp- 
liflied  j  that  a  more  general  competition  might  pro- 
duce greater  induftry.  But,  whatever  may  be  the 
wifties  of  the  nation  with  regard  to  trade,  no  per^ 
fon  is  delirous  of  having  the  army  augmented. 

Before  the  reign  pf  Guftavus  Vafa,  every 
Swede  was  a  foldier»  Upon  an  emergency  of 
the  flate,  the  hufbandman  left  his  plough,  and 
took  up  his  bow.  The  whole  nation  was  inured 
to  war  by  their  inceflant  civil  commotions.  Go- 
vernment had  but  five  hundred  men  in  pay,  whg 
were  always  to  bold  themfelves  in  readinefs  to 
march.  In  1542,  this  fmall  corps  was  increafed 
to  fix  thoufand.  The  peafants,  upon  whom  thefe 
troops  were  quartered,  found  the  burden  intolera- 
ble, and  it  was  neceifary  to  free  them  of  it.  For 
this  purpofe,  the  uncultivated  lands  were  incor- 
porated with  thofe  of  the  crown ;  and,  v^hen  they 
were  cleared,,  they  were  allotted  to  the  defenders 
pf  their  country.  This  excellent  inititution  has 
i)een  continued  ever  fince.  Military  men  are  not 
ihut  up  in  garrifons,  to  lead  a  life  of  idlenefs^ 
as  they  are  in  other  countries.  From  the  gene- 
ral to  the  common  foldier,  every  one. has  a  houfe 
^hich  he  lives  in.  and  a  fpot  of  ground  of  his 
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own  which  he  improves.  The  extent  and  value 
of  the  land  is  proportionable  to  his  rank  in  the 
army.  This  polTeffion,  which  they  hold  from  the 
crown,  is  called  Bojiell,  and  is  never  granted  but 
in  the  domains  belonging  to  government.  The 
army  now  confifts  of  eight  regiments  of  horfe, 
three  regiments  of  dragoons,  two  regiments  of 
kuffars,  and  twenty-one  regiments  of  national  in- 
fantry, that  are  paid  in  the  above  manner ;  and  ten 
regiments  of  foreign  troops,  who  are  paid  in  money, 
and  difpofed  of  in  the  provinces,  and  in  the  for- 
treffes  beyond  the  feas:  all  thefe  forces  together 
amount  to  50,000  men.  This  army  is  increafed 
to  84,000  men,  by  the  addition  of  34,000  foldiers, 
who  are  kept  in  referve,  and  have  likewife  their 
Bq/iellsy  and  by  their  inilitution  are  deflined  to 
fupply  the  place  of  thofe  who  die  among  tha 
national  infantry,  are  loft,  or  taken  prifoners. 
Twenty  fhips  of  the  line,  with  a  proportionable 
number  of  frigates,  and  a  few  galleys,  complete 
the  forces  of  the  republic. 

To  fupport  thefe  forces,  the  ftate  has  only  a 
revenue  of  eighteen  millions  of  livres  *,  which 
arifes  from  a  land-tax,  the  returns  of  the  cuftoms, 
duties  upon  copper,  iron,  and  ftamped  paper, 
a  poll-tax,  and  a  free  gift.  This  is  a  very  fmall 
fum  for  the  expences  of  war,  and  the  neceffities 
of  government;  and  yet  it  muft  alfo  anfwer  for 
the  payment  of  debts. 

These  debts  amounted  to  7,500,000  livres  f, 
when  Charles  XL    came   to   the   crown.     That 

*7S7,S00l.  t  328,1251. 
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prince,  who  was  an  ceconomifl  in  a  manner  be-  ^  00  K 
coming  a  fovereign,  paid  them  off.    He  did  more  t 

than  this,  for  he  redeemed  feveral  of  the  domains 
conquered  in  Germany,  which  had  been  alienated 
to  powerful  neighbours.  He  hkewife  redeemed 
the  crown  jewels,  upon  which  confiderable  fums 
had  been  borrowed  in  Holland.  He  fortified  the 
frontier  towns,  fuccoured  his  allies,  and  often  fitted 
out  fquadrons  to  maintain  his  fuperiority  on  the 
Baltic.  The  events  fubfequent  to  his  death  once 
more  plunged  the  nation  into  its  former  confufion, 
which  has  continued  increafing  ever  fmce,  fo  that 
the  government  was  in  debt  82,500,000  livres  *, 
for  v/hich  they  paid  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  inte- 
reft.  Of  this  capital,  eight  millions  f  are  the  pro- 
perty of  foreigners,  five  millions  \  belong  to  a 
fmking  fund,  eftablifhed  to  pay  off  the  debts  con- 
trafled  by  Charles  XII.  a  million  and  a  half  §  to 
fome  communities,  twelve  millions  and  a  half  H  to 
private  perfons  in  Sweden,  and  fifty-five  millions** 
to  the  bank.  The  befl:  calculators  pretend  that  this 
bank,  which  belongs  folely  to  the  ftate,  and  is  only 
to  be  at  their  difpofal  by  the  nation  in  a  general 
affembly,  has  got  as  much  by  lending  its  paper 
currency  to  private  perfons,  upon  moveable  and  im- 
moveable effe£ts,  as  the  government  ov/es  it.  In 
that  cafe,  the  republic  in  fa<^  owes  but  one-third 
of  the  debt,  for  which  it  pays  intereil,  for  the  fake 
of  fupporting  public  credit. 

This  credit  is  the  more  necefTary,  as  there  does 
not,  fince  the  lafl  German  war,  remain  two  mil- 

*  3»6^9o75i-  t  350,000].  X  2iS',7t;oL 
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lions  *  of  fpecie  in  circulation  all  over  the  king- 
dom.  Paper  currency  is  employed  on  all  occa- 
fions.  As  thofe  who  are  entrufted  with  the  ma° 
liagement  of  the  paper  credit  are  fworn  to  keep 
every  thing  relative  to  it  a  profound  fecret,  the 
quantity  cannot  be  exadtly  afcertained;  but,  from 
the  informations  of  the  moil  accurate  obfervers, 
we  may  venture  to  afSrm,  that  the  fum  total  of 
bank  notes  amounts  to  no  lefs  than  feventy-feven 
millions  j> 

Poverty  was  not,  however,  the  greateft  evil 
under  which  Sweden  laboured;  fhe  was  threat- 
ened with  calamities  of  a  m.ore  dangerous  na- 
ture. Private  intered:,  which  had  taken  place  of 
public  fpirit,  filled  the  court,  the  fenate,  and 
all  orders  of  the  republic,  with  diftrud:.  All 
bodies  of  men  were  bent  upon  each  other's  de- 
ftrudlion  with  unparalleled  inveteracy.  When  the 
means  were  wanting  at  home,  they  were  fought 
for  from  abroad;  and  a  man  was  not  adiamed  to 
confpire  in  fome  meafuire  with  foreigners  againfl 
his  own  country. 

The  unhappy  fituation  of  a  date,  apparently 
free,  kept  up  that  flavilh  difpofition,  which  de- 
grades m.ofl  of  the  European  nations  ;  they  glo- 
ried in  their  chains,  when  they  beheld  the  fuf- 
ferings  of  a  people  who  had  {haken  off  their's- 
No  one  would  be  convinced  that  the  Swedes 
had  gone  from  one  extreme  to  another;  that, 
to  avoid  the  mifchief  of  arbitrary  power,  they 
bad  fallen  into  the  confufions  of  anarchy.     Thd 

*  87,500!,  t  3.'363,75ol. 
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Jaws  had  not  p^vided  means  to  reconcile  the  pri-  ^  ^^  ^ 
vate  rights  of  individuals  with  thofe  of  fociety, 
and  the    prerogatives  it  ought  to  enjoy  for  the 
common  fafety  of  its  members. 

In  that  fatal  crifis,  it  was  expedient  for  the 
Swedes  to  entrufl  the  phantom  of  a  king,  of 
their  own  creation,  with  a  power  fufEcient  to 
inquire  into  the  abufes  of  the  date,  and  find 
but  proper  remedies  for  it.  This  is  the  greatefl 
acl  of  fovereignty  a  people  can  exercife ;  and  it 
is  not  lofmg  their  liberty,  to  commit  it  to  the 
cuftody  of  a  guardian  in  whom  they  can  con- 
fide, while  they  watch  over  the  ufe  he  makes  of 
the  power  delegated  to  him. 

Such  a  refolution  would  have  raifed  the  Swedes 
to  the  greatefl  glory  and  happinefs,  and  have  ex- 
cited a  general  opinion  of  their  underftanding 
and  wifdora  ;  whereas,  by  declining  fo  neceffary  a 
meafure,  they  have  compelled  the  fovereign  to 
feize  upon  the  fupreme  authority.  He  now 
reigns  upon  his  own  terms;  and  his  fubje£ls 
have  no  other  right  left,  but  fuch  as  his  modera- 
tion would  not  fuffer  him  to  deprive  them  of. 

This  event  is  too  recent  to  allow  us  to  enter- 
tain our  readers  with  an  account  of  it ;  pofterity 
mufl  be  left  to  judge  of  it.  Let  us  now  inquire 
into  the  connexions,  formed  in  India  by  the  King 
of  Pruffia. 

This  prince,  in  his  younger  years,  wifely  pre- 
ferred the  advantage  of  treafuring  up  knowledge, 
to  the  ufual  pleafiires  of  his  age,  and  the  luxu- 
rious   idlenefs   of   courts.     An   intercourr( 
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S  o  o  K     the  greatell  men  ot  his  timCj  joined  1:o  the  fpirit  of 

»«-.J I   obfervation,  IrAfenlibly  ripened  hfs  geniusj  which 

charaaer  ^^g  naturally  a6live  and  eager  for  improvement* 
Prince.  Neither  flattery  nor  oppofition  could  ever  divert 
eftabUfli-'^  him  from  the  deep  refle£lions  he  was  engaged 
ment.  in.  He  formed  the  plan  of  his  future  conduct 
and  reign  in  the  early  part  of  his  life.  It  was 
foretold,  on  his  accefiion  to  the  crown,  that  his 
minifters  would  be  no  more  than  his  fecretaries,* 
the  managers  of  his  finances  no  more  than  his 
clerks;  and  his  generals  no  more  than  his  aids 
de  camp.  Some  fortunate  circumflances  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  to  the  whole 
world  the  talents  he  had  acquired  in  retirement. 
With  a  quicknefs  peculiar  to  himfelf,  Frederic, 
inftantly  difcovering  the  plan  it  was  his  intereff: 
to  purfue,  attacked  a  power  by  which  his  an- 
ceftors  had  been  held  in  fiav|ry.  He  obtained  the 
vi6lory  in  five  engagements  againfl  that  power, 
deprived  it  of  its  bed  provinces,  and  concluded 
a  peace  with  the  fame  wifdom  that  he  had  begun 
the  war. 

Though  his  wars  were  at  an  end,  yet  he  did 
not  remain  inaftive.  He  afpired  to  gain  the 
admiration  of  thofe  very  people  whom  he  had 
flruck  with  terror.  He  collefled  all  the  arts 
about  himj  to  give  an  additional  luilre  to  his 
name.  He  reformed  the  abufes  in  the  courts 
of  judicature,  and  dictated  himfelf  the  wifed  lav/Sc 
A  plain  and  invariable  order  was  eftabliihed  m 
every  part  of  government.  As  he  was  convinced 
that  the  authority  of  a  fovereign  is  a  common 
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benefit  to  all  his  fubjedls,  a  proteclion  which  all  BOoK 
{bould  equally  partake  of,  he  gave  to  every  man  1  '^ 
the  liberty  of  approaching  his  perfon,  and  of  wri- 
ting: to  him.  Everv  inftant  of  his  life  was  devoted 
to  the  welfare  of  his  people  •,  his  very  amufe- 
ments  were  made  ufeful  to  them.  His  wrinngs 
on  hiftory,  morality,  and  politics,  abounded  with 
practical  truths.  Even  his  poetry  was  full  of 
profound  and  inftru61ive  ideas.  He  was  confi- 
dering  of  the  means  of  enriching  his  dominions, 
when  fome  fortunate  event  put  him  in  polTeflion 
of  Eaft  Friefland  in  the  year  1744. 

Embden,  the  capital  of  this  little  province, 
was  reckoned,  two  centuries  ago,  one  of  the  beft 
ports  in  Europe.  The  Englifh,  compelled  to 
abandon  Antwerp,  had  made  it  the  center  of  their 
connexions  with  the  continent.  The  Dutch  had 
long  attempted,  though  in  vain,  to  appropriate 
it  to  themfelves,  till  it  fo  ftrongly  excited  their 
jealoufy,  that  they  even  endeavoured  to  fill  up 
the  port.  It  was  in  every  refpe£l  fit  to  become  the 
flaple  of  a  great  trade.  The  diftance  of  this 
little  country  from  the  bulk  of  the  Pruffian  forres 
might  be  attended  with  fome  inconveniences;  but 
Frederic  expected  that  the  terror  of  his  name 
would  keep  the  maritime  powers  in  awe.  In  this 
perfuafion,  he  eflabliflied  an  Eaft  India  company 
at  Erabden  in  1750. 

The  capital  of  this  new  fociety  was  3,900,000 
livres  *,    chiefly   fubfcribed   by   the  Englifh  and 
Dutch,    notwithllanding    the  fevere  prohibitions 
*  170,615!. 
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of  their  governments.  They  were  allured  by  the 
unlimited  freedom  they  were  to  enjoy,  on  pay- 
ing three  per  cent,  to  the  fovereign,  upon  every 
fale  they  iliould  make.  The  event  did  not  anfwer 
their  expedtation ;  fix  fhips,  fent  fucceflively  to 
China,  brought  to  the  ovi^ners  no  more  than  their 
bare  capital,  and  a  profit  of  ten  per  cent,  in  fevent 
years.  Anothet  company,  formed  foon  after  in 
the  fame  place  for  Bengal,  was  ftill  more  unfuc- 
cefsfuL  They  never  attempted  more  than  two 
expeditioiis ;  and  the  only  return  they  had  was  a 
laW'fuit,  which  probably  will  never  be  determined. 
At  the  breaking-out  of  the  lafl  War,  both  thefe 
companies  were  abolifhed. 

This  has  been  the  only  check  the  king  of 
Pruffia's  greatnefs  has  ever  received.  We  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  cotem- 
poraries;  becaufe  they  are  not  at  a  fufficient  dif- 
tance.  Princes  are  of  all  men  thofe  we  can  leafl 
hope  to  be  acquainted  with.  Fame  feldom  fpeaks 
of  them  without  prejudice.  We  commonly  judge 
of  them  upon  the  reports  of  fervile  flattery,  or 
unjufl  envy.  The  clamours  of  the  various  interefls 
and  opinions,  that  are  in  perpetual  agitation  around 
them,  confound  or  fufpend  the  judgement  of  the 
wifeil  men. 

Yet,  if  we  might  be  allowed  to  prbnounce  from 
a  multitude  of  fa61s  connected  together,  we  (hould 
fay  of  Frederic,  that  he  was  able  to  extricate 
liimielf  from  the  fchemes  of  all  Europe  com- 
bined againO:  him ;  that  to  the  greatnefs  and 
boldnefs  of  his  enterprizes,  he  joined  the  mofl 
%  impenetrable 
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impenetrable  fecrecy  in  the  execution  of  them;  Book 
that  he  introduced  a  total  change  in  the  art  of  >  .. ',  - 
war,  which  before  his  time  was  thought  to  have 
attained  its  higheft  degree  of  perfe£lion;  that  he 
fliewed  a  fortitude  fcarcely  to  be  paralleled  in 
hiftory ;  that  he  turned  his  very  miftakes  to  bet- 
ter advantage  than  others  do  their  fuccefs ;  that 
all  mankind  were  either  loft  in  filent  admiration 
of  his  a£lions,  or  could  not  fufficiently  extol 
them  ;  and  that  he  refle£led  as  much  luftre  upon 
his  nation,  as  other  nations  refle^i:  upon  their 
fovereign. 

This  prince  always  appears  formidable.  The 
opinion  he  has  given  of  his  abilities;  the  inde- 
lible remembrance  of  his  anions ;  an  annual  re- 
venue of  feventy  millions  *  ;  a  treafure  of  more 
than  two  hundred  f ;  an  army  of  a  hundred  and 
fourfcore  thoufand  men :  all  this  mud  fecure  his 
tranquillity.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  fo  beneficial 
to  his  fubje^ls  as  it  was  formerly.  He  ftill  leaves 
the  management  of  the  coin  to  the  Jews,  a  cir- 
cumflance  which  has  occalioned  the  greateft  con- 
fufion.  He  has  done  nothing  for  the  relief  of 
the  richeft  merchants  in  his  dominions,  who  have 
been  ruined  by  his  fchemes.  He  has  taken  the 
mod  confiderable  manufadlures  into  his  own  hands. 
His  dominions  are  full  of  monopolies,  which  are 
the  bane  of  all  induftry.  His  people,  who  ido- 
lized him,  have  been  given  up  to  a  fet  of  foreign 
plunderers.  This  condu£l:  has  occafioiied  fuch 
diftruft  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  we  may 
*  3,062,500!,  f  8,750,000!. 
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venture  to  aiErra,  that  all  endeavours  to  rellore  the 
Embden  company  will  prove  ineffe6tual. 

O  Frederic!  thou  dldft  receive  from  Nature 
a  bold  and  lively  imagination,  an  unbounded  de- 
lire  of  knowledge,  a  propeniity  to  an  active  life, 
and  a  ftrength  of  conftitution  to  fupport  the 
fatigues  of  it.  Thine  earlier  years  vt'ere  devoted 
to  the  lludy  of  government,  policy,  and  legiila- 
tion.  At  the  view  of  thy  firft  exploits,  man- 
kind, groaning  under  general  oppreiTion  and  fla- 
very,  feeraed  to  find  fome  comfort  in  their  mif- 
fortunes,  from  the  expe£lation  that  thou  wouldft 
be  their  avenger.  They  foretold  thy  fuccelfes, 
and  implored  a  previous  blefTmg  upon  them ; 
and  Europe  diftinguillied  thee  by  the  title  of 
king  and  philofopher. 

When  thou  didfl  firfl  appear  in  the  field,  all 
nations  were  aitonifhed  at  the  rapidity  of  thy 
marches,  at  the  fidll  difplayed  in  thy  encamp^ 
ments,  and  at  the  excellent  difpofition  thou  didft 
make  of  thine  army  in  battle.  The  flri^l  dif- 
cipline  in  which  thy  troops  were  trained,  ex- 
cited univerfal  admiration,  and  infured  thein 
vidory  :  all  extolled  that  mechanical  fubordina- 
tiou  which  of  feveral  armies  makes  but  one  body, 
whofe  motions,  being  all  governed  by  one  fingle 
impulfe,  exert  their  power  at  once  towards  the 
fame  object:  Philofophers  themfelves,  prejudiced 
by  the  hopes  thou  hadil  raifed  in  them,  and 
proud  to  fee  a  friend  of  the  arts  and  of  man^ 
kind  inveded  with  regal  dignity,  rejoiced  per- 
haps at  thy  vicl:ories^  though  obtained  at  the  ex- 
pence 
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pence  of  fo  much  blood  ;    and   they  confidered 
thee  as  a  model  for  military  kings. 

But  there  is  flill  a  more  glorious  title;  that 
of  a  patriot  king.  This  is  a  title  never  given 
to  thofe  princes,  who,  making  no  diflindlion  be- 
tween truth  and  error,  jullice  and  partiality,  good 
and  evil,  confider  the  principles  of  morality  merely 
as  metaphyfical  fpeculations,  and  imagine  that 
human  reafon  is  fwayed  entirely  by  intereft.  If 
the  love  of  glory  were  extinft  in  thy  bread;  if 
the  powers  of  thy  foul,  exhaufted  by  thy  great 
exploits,  had  loft  their  force  and  energy ;  if 
the  childifh  paiiions  of  old  age  had  reduced  thee 
to  a  level  with  the  generality  of  kings ;  what 
would  then  become  of  thy  glory  ?  what  would 
become  of  thofe  praifes  which  fame,  and  the 
immortal  teftimony  of  literature  and  the  arts,  have 
beftowed  upon  thee  ?  But  let  us  hope  that  thy 
reign  and  thy  life  will  not  appear  problematical 
in  hiftory.  Let  thine  heart  again  be  opened  to 
thofe  noble  and  virtuous  fentiraents  that  were 
the  delight  of  thy  younger  days.  Let  the  latter 
years  of  thy  life  be  employed  in  promoting 
the  felicity  of  thy  people.  Let  fucceeding  ge- 
■nerations  experience  the  effefts  of  that  happi- 
nefs  thou  fhalt  beftow  upon  the  prefent.  The 
power  of  Pruflia  is  the  work  of  thy  genius ;  it 
has  been  formed,  and  it  muft  be  fupported  by 
thee.  It  muft  be  adapted  to  the  ftate  whofe 
glory  thou  haft  raifed. 

Let  thofe  numberlefs  treafures  that  are  burled 
in    thy   coffers    circulate   again,    and    give    new 
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life  to  the  ftate :  let  thy  private  pofTeffions,  which 
a  fudden  change  of  fortune  may  deprive  thee 
of,  be  hereafter  only  fupported  upon  the  bafis 
of  the  national  riches,  which  never  can  fail: 
Jet  thy  fubjecls,  bending  under  the  intolerable 
yoke  of  a  fevere  and  arbitrary  governnient, 
find  in  thee  the  aiFe£tions  of  a  parent,  inflead 
of  the  vexations  of  an  oppreiTor  :  let  exorbi- 
tant taxes  upon  individuals  and  upon  articles 
of  confumption  no  longer  obftrud:  the  advance- 
ment of  agriculture  and  induftry:  let  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country  recovered  from  a  flate  of 
flavery,  and  thofe  of  the  towns  becoming  per- 
fe6lly  free,  pafs  their  lives  agreeably  to  their 
inclinations  and  refpe£live  powers.  Thus  fhalt 
thou  give  (lability  to  the  empire  which  thy  bril- 
liant talents  have  extended,  and  rendered  illuftri- 
pus;  thus  ihail  thy  name  be  inferted  in  the  re- 
fpectable  but  fmall  lift  of  patriot  kings. 

Let  thy  virtues  carry  thee  ftill  further,  and 
induce  thee  to  procure  the  bleffing  of  tranquil- 
lity  to  the  earth.  Let  the  influence  of  thy  me- 
diation^ and  the  power  of  thine  arms,  compel 
all  turbulent  and  reftlefs  nations  to  accept  of 
peace.  The  univerfe  is  the  country  of  a  great 
man  -,  it  is  the  ftage  fuited  to  the  difplay  of  thy 
abilities :  mayd  thoii  become  the  benefaulor  of 
all  mankind  ! — — 

No  greatnefs,  no  felicity,  can  exjil  in  a  mo- 
narchy without  the  influence  of  the  fovereign  ^ 
but  it  does  not  folely  depend  upon  the  monarch 
^Q    do   every   thing  that   is   calculated   to    pro- 
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.cure  the  happinefs  of  his  people.  He  often  book 
meets  with  powerful  obftacles  in  the  prejudices,  v  ^  ,> 
the  chara^ler,  and  the  difpoiitions  of  his  fub- 
jefts.  Thefe  indeed  may  undoubtedly  be  cor- 
refled ;  but,  till  this  change  has  been  produced 
m  Spain,  we  fhall  confider  them  as  the  principal 
£aufe  of  the  little  degree  of  fuccefs  that  has  at^ 
tended  the  projects  fo  often  formed,  of  rendering 
the  trade  to  the  Philippine  iilands  profperous. 

The  Philippines,  formerly  known  by  the  name   Settlemenc 
of  the  Manillas,   form    an   inmenfe  Archipelago  f^^f 
to   the    eaft   of  Ada.     The   mountains  in    thefe  in  the 
iflands  are  peopled  with  fivages,   who  feem   to  ifianlhr"* 
be  the  oldeft  inhabitants'  of  the  country.     There 
appears  to  be  fome  analogy  between  their  lan- 
guage and  that  of  Malabar,  whence  it  has  been 
fufpefted   that  they   might   poffibly   have   come 
from  that  pleafimt  region  of  India.     Their  life 
is  entirely  the  fame  as  that  of  beads ;  they  have 
no  fettled  habitation,    and  feed  upon  the  fruits 
and  roots  they  find  in   the  woods;    and,   when 
ihey  have  exhaufled  one  iir^ot,  they  go  and  feed 
upon  another.     All   endeavours  to  reduce  them 
to  fubjeftion  have  proved  ineffeclual,  becaufe  no- 
thing is  more  difficult  than  to  fubdue  a  wandermg 
nation. 

The  plains  from  which  they  have  been  driven, 
have  been  fucceffively  inhabited  by  colonies  from 
Slam,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  MacalTar,  Malacca,  the 
Moluccas,  and  Arabia.  The  manners,  religion, 
and  government,  of  thefe  Grangers,  evidently 
^iftinguifh  their  feveral  origiuso 
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book:  Magellan  was  the  iird  European  who  dif- 
t_  '  '„^  covered  thefe  iflands.  Upon  fome  difcontent, 
he  left  Portugal  his  native  country,  and  entered 
into  the  fervice  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and 
paffing  the  flreights  that  now  bear  his  name,  he 
arrived  at  the  Manillas  in  152 1.  He  unfortu- 
nately died  there  ;  but  probably  this  would  not 
have  prevented  the  good  confequences  of  his 
voyage,  had  they  not  been  interrupted  by  the 
following  occurrences. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  whifl:  the  Portu- 
guefe  were  beginning  to  make  voyages  to  the 
Eaft  Indies,  and  endeavouring  to  monopolize  the 
trade  of  fpices,  and  of  manufactures  which  had 
been  in  conftant  requeft:  among  civilized  nations; 
the  Spaniards,  by  the  difcovery  of  America,  were 
fecuring  greater  treafures  than' imagination  could 
form  any  conception  of.  Though  both  nations 
were  purfuing  their  refpe6live  views  of  aggran- 
dizement in  far  diflant  regions,  they  might 
probably  interfere  with  each  other;  and  their 
mutual  antipathy  would  have  made  fuch  an  event 
dangerous.  To  prevent  this,  Pope  Alexander 
VI.  fixed  their  refpe£live  claims  in  1493,  in  con- 
fequencc  of  that  univerfal  and  ridiculous  power 
which  the  pontiffs  had  alTumed  for  feveral  cen- 
turies, and  which  the  idolatrous  ignorance  of 
two  nations  equally  fuperflitious  ftill  kept  up, 
that  they  might  plead  the  excufe  of  religion 
for  their  avarice.  He  gave  to  Spain  all  the 
countries  that  fnould  be  difcovered  to  the  weft 
of  a  meridian  taken  a  hundred  leagues  from  the 

Azores^ 
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Azores,  and  to  Portugal  whatever  land  they  book 
might  conquer  to  the  eafl  of  that  meridian.  In  t  ^  m 
procefs  of  time,  the  two  powers  agreed  to  remove 
the  line  of  feparation  two  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  further  to  the  weft,  as  a  means  of  fecuring 
their  tranquillity.  The  court  of  Rome  was  not 
fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  the  earth> 
to  know,  that,  as  the  Spaniards  advanced  to  the 
weft,  and  the  Portuguefe  to  the  eaft,  they  muft 
meet  at  laft.  Magellan's  expedition  evinced  this 
truth. 

The  Portuguefe^  who,  though  feamen  them- 
felves,  had  no  idea  that  it  was  poflible  to  fail 
to  India  any  other  way  than. by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  were  greatly  furprized  to  fee  the 
Spaniards  come  thither  by  the  South  Sea.  They 
were  apprehenfive  for  the  Moluccas,  upon  which 
their  rivals  pretended  to  have  a  claim,  as  like- 
wife  upon  the  Manillas.  The  court  of  LiftDon 
was  determined  to  run  any  rifque  rather  than 
part  with  the  fpice  trade.  However,  before 
they  ventured  to  quarrel  with  the  only  power 
whofe  naval  ftrength  was  then  formidable,  they 
thought  it  advifeable  to  try  the  method  of  ne« 
gotiation.  They  fucceeded  better  than  they  ex- 
pelled* Charles  V*  who  was  frequently  in  want 
of  money  to  carry  on  his  expeditions,  confented, 
for  the  ftm  of  3^420,000  livres  *,  to  fufpend 
the  armament  againft  the  Moluccas,  till  the  re- 
fpeclive  claims  ftiould  be  adjufted.  He  even  en- 
gaged>  in  cafe  the  decilion  was  favourable,  not  to 
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make  any  advantage  of  it  till  he  had  paid  the 
money  he  had  received.  After  this  accommoda- 
tion, the  Spanifh  monarch  was  fo  intent  upon  his 
aggrandizement  in  Europe  and  America,  that  he 
totally  neglected  the  Eaft  Indies. 

In  1564,  Philip  IT.  refumcd  the  project  of 
conquering  tlie  Manillas.  The  execution  was 
committed'  to  Michael  Lopez  de  I'Egafpe.  He 
formed  a  permanent  eflabliihment  at  Lu^onia,  the 
chief  of  thofe  iilands,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
fome  fettlements  in  the  adjacent  parts,  particuferly 
in  Sibn,  where  Magellan  had  landed.  His  fuc- 
cclTors  would  probably  have  made"  an  entire  ccn-^ 
qneil  of  this  archiperago,  if  they  had  been  bet- 
ter fupported,  or  even  if  they  had  not  not  been 
under  a  necelTity  of  employing  the  few  troops 
they  had  in  defending  the  Portuguefe  in  the 
Moluccas.  The  patience  of  the  Dutch  trium^pbed 
over  fuch  weak  and  tardy  efforts  ;  which  only 
ferved  to  prevent  for  a  time  thofe  rich  poffelTions 
from  falling  into  their  hands;  and  which  left  the 
power  that  Spain'  had  over  the  Manillas  (rfien 
called  Philippines)  in  a  very  I'anguid  flate,  as  it 
has  continued  ever  fince. 
Prefent  l^  thefe  iflands,  the  number  af  Spaniards  does 

the  Phi-  not  exceed  three  thoufand  :  there  are  three  times 
'If^^d^  as  maay  Meflees.  They  are  ail  equally  employed 
to  keep  in  fubj,e<Stion  upwards  of  one  million 
,  three  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  Indians,  who 
were  fubdued  at  the  time  the  computation  was^ 
made  in  1752.  Moil  of  them  are  Chriflians, 
and  all  pay  a  tax  of  two  livres  thirteen  fous  *. 
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They  are  difperfed  in  nine  iflands,  and  diftributed   ^  ^  9  ^ 
into  twenty  departments,    twelve  of  which    are  ^ 

in  the  illand  of  Lu^onia.  The  capital,  which 
was  always  called  Manilla,  is  fituated  at  the 
mouth  of  a  large  river,  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay 
which  is  thirty  leagues  in  circumferance.  L'Egafpe 
thought  this  a  fit  place  to  be  the  center  of  the 
power  he  wanted  to  eftablifh,  and  accordingly 
made  it  the  feat  of  government  and  of  trade. 
Gomez  Perez  de  las  Marignas  inclofed  it  with 
walls,  and  built  fort  St.  James  in  1590.  As  this 
harbour  will  admit  none  but  fmall  fhips,  it  was 
afterwards  found  expedient  to  fortify  Cavite, 
which  is  diftant  but  three  leagues,  and  is  now 
the  harbour  of  Manilla.  It  is  femicircular,  and 
the  (hips  are  on  all  fides  fheltered  from  the  fouth 
winds,  but  expofed  to  thofe  from  the  north,  un- 
lefs  they  anchor  very  clofe  to  the  fhore.  Three 
or  four  hundred  Indians  were  formerly  employed 
in  the  docks,  which  have  been  fo  much  in- 
creafed  within  thefe  few  years,  that  men  of  war 
are  now  built  there  for  Europe. 

The  fettlement  is  fubjecTt  to  a  governor,  whofe 
office  continues  eight  years,  but  who  is  fubor- 
dinate  to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico.  He  commands 
the  army,  difpofes  of  all  civil  and  military  em- 
ployments, and  may 'grant  lands  to  the  foldiers, 
and  even  ere£l  them  into  fiefs.  This  power, 
though  fomewhat  balanced  by  the  influence  which 
the  clergy  and  the  inquifition  aflume  in  all  the 
Spanifh  fettlements  abroad,  has  been  found  fo 
dangerous,  that  many  expedients  have  been  de- 
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vifed  to  check  its  exorbitancy.  The  moft  cf- 
fe£^ual  of  thefe  expedients  is  that  by  which  it 
is  decreed,  that  the  condud  of  a  governor  fhall 
be  arraigned  even  after  his  death ;  and  that,  when 
a  governor  is  recalled,  he  fhall  not  quit  the 
place  till  hisadminidration  has  been  inquired  into. 
Every  individual  is  at  liberty  to  complain;  and, 
if  he  has  fuifered  any  wrono;,  he  is  to  be  indem- 
nified at  the  coil:  of  the  delinquent,  who  is  like- 
wife  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  fovereign, 
for  having  brought  an  odium  upon  him.  At  the 
time  this  wife  inftitution  was  made,  it  was  ob- 
ferved  with  fuch  rigour,  that,  when  accufa- 
tions  were  numerous  and  weighty  againfl  the  go- 
vernor, he  was  imprifoned.  Several  died  in  con- 
finement; and  others  were  taken  our,  only  with  a 
defign  to  inflict  fevere  punifliments  upon  them. 
But  cofrupt'on  has  iince  infmuated  itfelf ;  and  the 
perfon  who  fucceeds  is  commonly  influenced  ei- 
ther by  confiderable  bribes,  or  becaufe  he  in- 
tends to  praclife  the  fame  extortions  himfelf,  te 
palUate  thofe  of  his  predecelTor. 

This  coUufion  has  brought  on  a  fettled  fyflem 
of  opprelFion,  Arbitrary  taxes  have  been  levied j 
the  public  revenue  has  been  leifened  in  paffing 
through  the  hands  that  were  appointed  to  colle£l 
it;  extravagant  duties  have  made  trade  dege- 
Berate  into  fmuggling ;  the  farmer  has  been  com- 
pelled to  lay  up  his  crops  in  the  magazines  of  the 
government ;  and  fome  governors  have  carried 
their  tyranny  to  fuch  atrocious  lengths,  as  to  de- 
termine the  quantity  of  corn  that  the  fields  were 

to 
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to  produce,  and  to  oblige  the  farmers  to  bring  book 
it  in;  and  not  only  to  wait  for  the  payment  as  v  J  < 
long  a  time  as  their  oppreffive  mafters  ihould 
think  proper,  but  alfo  to  receive  it  in  whatever 
manner  it  could  be  given  to  them.  This  tyranny 
has  determined  vail  numbers  of  Indians  to  forfake 
the  Philippines,  or  to  take  refuge  in  the  inaccef- 
iible  parts  of  thofe  iflands.  Several  millions  are 
faid  to  'have  perifhed  through  ill  ufage ;  and  it 
is  impofTible  to  conje<^ure  the  number  of  thofe 
whofe  very  exigence  has  been  prevented  by  the 
negleft  of  cultivation,  and  confequently  the  want 
of  food.  The  few  who  have  efcaped  all  thefc 
calamities,  have  only  found  a  refuge  by  living 
in  a  ftate  of  obfcurity  and  wretchednefs.  For 
thefe  two  centuries  paft  fome  governors  have 
attempted  to  put  an  end  to  thefe  enormities ; 
but  their  endeavours  have  proved  ineffe£lual,  be- 
caufe  the  abufes  were  too  inveterate  to  yield  to 
a  traniient  and  fubordinate  authority.  Nothing 
iefs  than  the  fuprem.e  power  of  the  court  of 
Madrid  could  reftrain  the  fpirit  of  univerfal  ra- 
pacioufnefs  ;  but  this  power  has  never  exerted 
itfelf  for  fuch  a  purpofe.  This  ihamicful  negleft 
is  the  true  caufe  why  the  Philippine  iflands 
have  never  been  civilized,  and  have  neither  po- 
licy nor  trade.  Their  name  would  fcarcely  be 
known,  were  it  not  for  their  conne6lions  with 
Mexico. 

Those  conne£lions,  which  have  fubfifted  ever 
fmce  the  firfl  fettlement  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Eafl  and  Weft  Indies,  confift  only  in  conveying 
P  3  the  ~ 
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the  produce  and  merchandife  of  Afia  to  America 
by  the  South  Sea.  None  of  the  articles  that 
compofe  thefe  rich  cargoes  are  the  produce  either 
of  the  ground  or  of  the  manufa(ftures  of  thofe 
iflands.  Their  cinnamon  is  brought  from  Batavia. 
The  Chinefe  bring  them  filks;  and  the  Enghfh 
or  the  French  fupply  them  with  white  linens 
and  printed  callicoes  from  Bengal  and  Cororaan- 
del.  All  the  eaftern  nations  may  freely  trade 
there ;  but  the  Europeans  muft  conceal  their  flag. 
They  would  not  be  admitted  without  this  precau- 
tion, which,  however,  is  but  a  mere  ceremony. 
From  whatever  port  the  goods  have  been  brought, 
they  mufl  come  in  before  the  departure  of  the 
galleons.  If  they  fhould  arrive  later,  they  could 
not  be  difpofed  of,  or  mufl  be  fold  at  a  lofs  to 
laerchants,  who  flow  them  in  warehoufes  till 
the  next  voyage.  The  payments  are  made  in 
cochineal  and  Mexican  piaftres,  and  partly  in 
cowries,  which  are  not  current  in  Africa,  but 
will  pafs  every  where  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 
The  people  of  this  iiland  feldom  tranfafl  bufi= 
^nefs  immediately  with  the  Spaniards.  MofI:  of 
them  are  fo  difgufled  with  the  fatigues  of  trade, 
that  they  place  all  their  money  in  the  hands  of 
the  Chinefe,  who  enrich  themfelves  at  their  coft. 
If  thefe  agents,  the  moft  a6live  in  Afia,  had  been 
compelled  to  be  baptized  or  to  quit  the  country, 
as  the  court  of  Madrid  had  ordered  in  1750,  all 
bufinefs  would  Ijave  beep  thrown  i^ito  the  utmoft 
confufipn.  ■    ■     .    ■■ 
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Some  politicians  think  this  plan  would  not  be 
detrimental;  an  opinion  that  has  been  long  enter- 
tained. The  Philippines  had  but  juft  opened  a 
communication  with  America,  when  the  Spaniards 
thought  of  giv^ing  them  up,  as  being  prejudicial 
to  the  interefl  of  the  mother-country.  Philip  II. 
and  his  fuccefTors  conftantly  rejected  tliat  propo- 
fal,  which  was  often  renewed.  The  city  of  Seville 
in  17 3 1,  and  that  of  Cadiz  in  17335  entertained 
more  rational  notions.  Both  thefe  cities  ima- 
gined, and  it  is  rather  furprifmg  that  the  idea 
did  not  occur  fooner,  that  it  would  -be  advanta- 
geous to  the  Spaniards  to  have  a  direct  concern 
with  :the  trade  of  Afia,  and  that  the  polTeilions 
they  had  in  thxjfe  parts  fliould  be  made  the  center 
of  their  trafSc.  In  vain  it  was  urged,  that  as 
India  affords  iilks  and  cottons  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
Europe,  both  in  workmanfhip  and  colouring,  and 
at  a  much  cheaper  price,  the  national  manufac- 
tures would  be  ruined.  This  objeclion  might 
have  its  weight  with  regard  to  fome  nations;  but 
appeared  altogether  frivokus,  confideiung  thefitua- 
•tion  of  Spain. 

The  Spaniards,  indeed,  ufe  none  but  foreign 
KQiFs  and  linen,  either  for  wearing-apparel  or  fur- 
niture. Thofe  continual  demands  mud  neceifa' 
.rily  increafe  the  indudry,  the  wealth,  the  popu- 
lation, and  flrength  of  their  neighbours,  who  avail 
^themfelves  of  thefe  advantages,  to  keep  that  na- 
■tion  which  fuppiies  them  in  a  date  of  dependence. 
It  v/ould  furely  be  acting  with  more  wifdom 
and  dignity^  Wjere  they  to  ufe  the  Indian  mani?- 
P  4  faclures^ 
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failures.  They  would  be  preferable,  both  in 
point  of  oeconomy  and  elegance,  and  would  leflen 
that  competition  which  mud  prove  fatal  to  them 
in  the  end. 
Se^pS^ip^  '^^^  inconveniences,  which  ufually  attend  new 
pines  undertakings,  are  here  previoufiy  obviated.     The 

improved     iflands  which  Spain  poiTelTes  lie  between  Japan, 
by  mduf-     China,  Cochinchina,  Siam,  Borneo,  Macaffar,  and 
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the  Moluccas,  and  are  favourably  fituated  for  form- 
ing connections  with  thofe  feveral  kingdoms.     If 
they  are  too  far  diftant  from  Malabar,  Coroman- 
del,  and  Bengal,  efFe<3:ually  to  prote6i:  any  fettle- 
ments  that  might  be  formed  there  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  fo  near  feveral  countries  which  the 
Europeans  frequent,  that  they  could  eafily  exclude 
their  enemies  from  thofe  places  in  time  of  war. 
Beiides,  their  diflance  from  the  continent  fecures 
them  from  the  ravages  that  it  is  expofed  to,  and 
prevents  theni  from  being  tempted  to  interfere  in 
the  divilions  which  arife  there.      This   diflance, 
however,  does  not  prevent  them  from  being  fure  of 
fubfiftence  at  home.     It  is  true,  the  Philippines 
are  fubjeCl  to  frequent  earthquakes,  and  they  have 
incelfant  rains  from  July  to  November;  but  all 
this  does  not  diminifh  the  fertility  of  the  ground. 
No  country  in  M\2.  abounds  more  with  fifh,  corn, 
fruits,  vegetables,    cattle,  fago,  cocoa  trees,  and 
efculent  plants  of  all  kinds. 

These    iilands    afford  even   fome  commodities    ' 

fit  for  the  trade  from  one  part  of  India  to  ano-? 

ther,  fuch  as    ebony,  tobacco,  wax,  thofe  birds 

nefts  that  are  in  fuch  eftimation,  pitch  snd  tar^ 
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a  kind  of  white  hemp  fit  for  ropes  and  fails,  BooK 
plenty  of  excellent  timber,  cowries,  pearls;  and  J  ^ 
fugar,  which  may  be  cultivated  to  any  quantity ; 
and  gold.  There  are  inconteftable  proofs,  that,  in 
the  earlieft  times  the  Spaniards  fent  over  to  Ame- 
rica large  quantities  of  gold  found  in  the  river 
by  the  natives  of  this  country.  If  the  quantity 
they  now  colled  does  not  exceed  twelve  hundred 
weight  in  a  year,  this  mufl  be  imputed  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  Spaniards,  who  will  not  fuffer  them 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  their  own  induflry.  A 
reafonable  moderation  would  induce  them  to  re- 
fume  thefe  labours,  and  to  apply  to  others  flill 
more  beneficial  to  Spain. 

The  colony  will  then  produce  for  exportation 
to  Europe,  alum,  buffalo  /kins,  caffia;  the  Fab  a 
San^i  Ig7iatii,  a  ufeful  drug  in  phyfic ;  indigo  ; 
cocoa,  which  has  been  brought  hither  from  Mexico, 
and  fucceeds  very  well ;  woods  for  dying,  cotton, 
and  baftard  cinnamon,  which  will  perhaps  be 
improved,  and  which  the  Chinefe  were  fatisfied 
with,  fuch  as  it  was,  before  they  fiequented  Ba- 
tavia.  Some  travellers  aftirm,  that  the  ifland  of 
Mindanao,  where  it  grows,  formerly  produced  clove 
trees  alfo.  They  add,  that  the  fovereign  of  the 
iiland  ordered  them  to  be  rooted  up,  faying  he 
had  better  do  it  himfelf  than  be  compelled  to  it 
by  the  Dutch.  This  anecdote  looks  very  fufpi- 
cious.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  vicinity 
of  the  Moluccas  affords  opportunities  for  procu- 
ring vv'ith  great  facility  the  trees  that  bear  nutmegs 
and  cloves. 
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Foreign  markets  will  furnifh  Spain  with  filks, 
callicoes,  and  other  articles,  of  the  produce  of  Afia, 
for  their  own  confumption,  and  will  fell  them 
cheaper  to  the  Spaniards  than  to  their  competi- 
tors. All  other  nations  in  Europe  employ  the 
fpecie  they  get  from  America  to  trade  with  in 
India»  Before  this  fpecie  can  reach  the  place  of  its 
deftination,  it  mud  have  paid  confiderable  duties, 
taken  a  prodigious  compafs,  and  have  been  ex- 
pofed  to  great  rifques ;  whereas  the  Spaniards,  by 
finding  it  dire-^lly  from  America  to  the  Philip- 
pines, would  favc  duties,  time,  and  infurance; 
fo  that,  by  furniihlng  the  fame  quantity  of  fpecie 
as  the  rival  nations,  they  would  in  reality  make 
their  purchafes  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

Even  the  quantity  of  fpecie  conveyed  from 
one  place  to  another  might  in  time  be  dimi- 
nifned,  if  thefe  iflands  were  as  much  improved 
as  they  might  be.  For  this  purpofe,  the  nations, 
who  frequented  thefe  fea-ports  before  they  v;ere 
invaded  by  the  Spaniards,  lliould  be  recalled ; 
and  every  method  fhould  be  ufed,  to  obliterate 
from  the  memory  of  the  Chinefe  the  fate  of 
thofe  forty  thoufand  fubjects  of  their  empire, 
who  were  fettled  in  the  Philippines,  and  were 
alffiofl:  all  inhumanly  raaffacred,  becaufe  they 
would  not  .tamely  fubmit  to  the  horrid  yoke 
that  was  laid  on  them.  The  Chinefe  would 
then  defert  Baravia,  which  is  too  far  diflant, 
and  caufe  arts  an^  aericulture  to  revive  in  thefe 
iilands.  Their  example  would  foon  be  followed 
by  many  free  traders  of  Europe^   who   are   dif- 
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perfed  in  various  parts  of  India,  and  confider  ^  ^^P  ^ 
themfelves  as  vid:ims  to  the  monopoly  of  their 
r^fpeclive  companies.  The  natives,  excited  to 
labour  by  the  advantages  infeparable  from  fuch 
a  competition,  v^ould  no  longer  remain  in  a  flate 
of  indolence.  They  would  be  fond  of  a  govern- 
ment that  would  ftudy  to  promote  their  happi- 
nefs;  would  chearfully  fubmit  to  its  laws,  and 
in  a  Ihort  time  would  themfelves  become  Spaniards. 
If  our  conjedtures  are  well  founded,  fuch  a  co- 
lony would  be  more  profitable  than  a  mere  inac- 
tive fettlement,  which  devours  part  of  the  trea- 
fures  of  America.  Such  a  revolution  may  eafily 
be  brought  about,  and  mufl  infallibly  be  haftened 
by  cllablilhing  a  freedom  of  trade,  an  unlimited, 
civil,  and  religious  liberty,  and  a  perfe£l  fecurity 
for  the  property  of  individuals. 

This  can  never  be  the  work  of  an  exclufive 
company.  For  thefe  two  centuries  paft,  fince 
the  Europeans  have  frequented  the  feas  of  Afia, 
they  have  never  been  animated  by  a  truly  lauda- 
ble fpirit.  In  vain  have  fociery,  morality,  and 
politics,  been  improved  amongft  us;  thofe  diflant 
countries  have  only  been  witneiTes  of  our  rapa- 
cioufnefs,  our  reftlednefs,  and  our  tyranny.  The 
mifchief  we  have  done  to  other  parts  of  the  world 
has  fomerimes  been  compenfited  by  the  know- 
ledge we  h?.ve  imparted  to  them,  and  the  wife 
inilitutions  we  have  eitablilhed  amongd  them: 
but  the  Indians  have  flill  continued  under  their 
former  darknefs  and  dcfpotifm;  and  we  have 
U-liQn  no  pains  tp  rcfcue  rhera  from  ihofe  dreac- 
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BOOK     fui   calamities.-     Had    the    leveral    governments 

t>  -  '  i  directed  the  fteps  of  their  free  traders,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  love  of  glory  would  have  been 
united  to  a  paffion  for  riches,  and  that  fome  na- 
tions would  have  made  attempts  fit  to  render  their 
iiam.es  illuftrious.  Such  noble  and  diiinterefled 
intentions  could  never  be  purfued  by  any  com- 
pany of  merchants :  who,  being  confined  by  the 
narrow  views  of  prefent  profit,  have  never  em- 
ployed their  thoughts  about  the  happinefs  of  the 
people  with  whom  they  traded ;  a  circumftance, 
which,  being  naturally  expecled,  hath  never  been 
im.puted  to  them  as  a  crime. 

How  mxuch  would  it  redound  to  the  honour 
of  Spain,  from  which,  perhaps,  nothing  great 
as  at  prefent  to  be  expecled,  to  iliew  a  fenfibi- 
lity  for  the  interefls  of  mankind,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  promote  them!  That  nation  now  be- 
gins to  ihake  oil  the  fetters  of  prejudice,  which 
have  kept  it  in  a  ftate  of  infancy,  notwithftand- 
ing  its  natural  llrengrh.  Its  fubje^ls  are  not 
yet  degraded  and  corrupted  by  the  contagion 
of  riches,  from  which  they  have  been  happily 
preferved  by  their  ov/n  indolence,  and  by  the 
rapacioufnefs  of  their  government.  Thefe  peo- 
ple muft  neceffarily  be  inclined  to  what  is 
good ;  they  are  capable  of  knowing  it,  and  no 
doubt  v/ould  praclife  it,  having  all  the  means 
hi  their  power  from  the  polTeirions  their  con- 
quells  have  oriven  them  in  the  richeil:  countries 
oF  the  univerfe.  Their  (hips,  failing  from  their 
feveral  ports,  might   cither    meet  at  the  Canary 

iilands^ 
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iflands,    or   feparately   proceed   to  their    feveral  BOOK 
deftiaations^  and  thus  be  the  means  of  procuring  .^ 

happinefs  to  the  remotell  parts  of  Afia.  They 
might  return  from  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  but  would  go  thither  by  the  South  Sea> 
where  the  fale  of  their  cargoes  would  greatly 
increafe  their  capitals.  This  advantage  would 
fecure  to  them  a  fuperiority  over  their  competi- 
tors, who  fail  with  falfe  bills  of  lading,  feldom 
carrying  any  thing  but  filver.  They  would  meet 
with  a  frefli  fupply  of  provifions  up  the  river 
Plata,  if  they  fhould  be  in  want  of  them.  Thofe 
who  were  able  to  wait  longer,  would  only  put 
into  Chili,  or  even  proceed  to  the  iflaiid  of  Juan 
Fernandez. 

This  delightful  iOand,  which  takes  its  name 
from  a  Spaniard  to  whom  it  had  been  given, 
and  who  took  a  diflike  to  it  after  he  had  lived 
there  fome  confiderable  time,  is  fituared  at  no 
leagues  diftance  from  the  continent  of  Chili. 
Its  greateft  length  is  but  about  five  leagues^ 
and  the  breadth  not  quite  two.  In  this  fmall 
fpot,  where  the  land  is  very  mountainous  and 
irregular,  there  is  a  clear  fky,  pure  air,  excellent 
water,  and  every  vegetable  that  is  deemed  a 
fpecific  againll:  the  fcurvy.  It  has  appeared 
from  experience,  that  all  forts  of  European  and 
American  corn,  fruit,  and  quadrupeds,  will  fuc- 
ceed  there  extremely  well.  The  coafts.  abound 
with  fifli;  and,  befides  all  thefe  advantages,  there 
is  alfo  a  good  harbour,  where  fhips  are  fheitered 
from  every  wind  but  the  north,    and  even  that 

never 
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B  o  o  K     never  blows  fo  flrongly  as  to  be  attended  with 
* — ^ — f    any  danger. 

These  conveniences  have  induced  all  the 
pirates,  who  have  infefted  the  coafts  of  Peru,  to 
put  in  at  Juan  Fernandez.  Anfon,  who  went 
to  the  South  Seas  with  more  important  proje^t;^, 
found  there  a  comfortable  and  fafe  afylum.  The 
Spaniards,  at  length  convinced  that  the  pre- 
caution they  had  taken  to  deftroy  the  cattle 
they  had  placed  there  is  infufficient  to  keep  off 
their  enemies,  muft  build  a  fort  on  the  ifland. 
That  military  poft  v/ill  become  a  ufeful  fettle- 
ment,  if  the  court  of  Madrid  will  but  attend 
to  her  own  intereft.  It  is  needlefs  to  purfue 
this  fubje6l  any  further.  The  plan,  which  we 
have  doae  nothing  more  than  fuggeft,  would 
evidently  tend  to  promote  the  trade,  the  navi- 
gation, and  the  greatnefs  of  Spain.  The  con- 
iieflions  that  Ruffia  keeps  up  with  China  by 
land,  can  never  acquire  the  fame  degree  of  im- 
portance. 
kieaof  Between  thefe  two  vaft  empires,  whofe  grcat- 

Tartary.  nefs  aflonifhes  the  imagination,  there  is  an  im- 
menfe  fpace,  known  in  the  earlieO:  ages  by  the 
name  of  Scythia,  and  fmce  by  that  of  Tartary. 
This  region,  taken  in  its  full  extent,  is  bounded 
to  the  weft  by  the  Cafpian  fea  and  Perfia;  to 
the  fouth  by  Perfia,  Indoftan,  the  kingdoms  of 
Arracan  and  Ava,  China,  and  Corea ;  to  the 
eaft  by  the  Pacific  ocean ;  and  to  the  north  by 
the  Frozen  ocean.  One  part  of  thefe  vaft  deferrs 
is  fubjedl  to  the  Chinefe  empire ;  another  is  un- 
der 
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der  the  dominion  of  Ruffia  ;  the  third  is  indepen-  ^  ^^  ^ 
dent,  and  is  called  Kharifm,  and  Greater  and  Lefs  j  /  ^ 
Bucharia. 

The  inhabitants  of  thefe  celebrated  regions 
have  always  lived  by  hunting  and  fifning,  and 
lapon  the  milk  of  their  flocks ;  and  have  ever 
had  an  equal  averiion  for  living  in  cities,  a  fe- 
dentary  life,  and  for  hufbandry.  Their  origin 
and  their  eudoms,  fo  far  as  we  are  acquainted 
with  them,  are  equally  antient,  for  the  former 
could  never  be  traced  on  account  of  their  fequef- 
tered  and  Avandering  v/ay  of  life.  They  have 
lived  in  the  fame  manner  as  their  fore-fathers 
did  ;  and^  if  we  look  back  to  the  remoteft  anti- 
quity, we  fhall  find  a  very  flriking  refemblance 
between  the  men  of  the  earlieO:  ages,  and .  the 
Tartars  of  the  prefent  time. 

These  people  have  in  general  been  followers  of 
the  great  Lama,  who  refides  at  Putali,  a  town 
fituated  in  a  diftricl  w^hich  partly  belongs  to  Tar- 
tary»  and  partly  to  India.  This  extenfive  region, 
where  mountains  rife  above  one  another,  is  called 
Boutau  by  the  inhabitants  of  Indoflan,  Tangut 
by  the  Tartars,  Tfanli  by  the  Chinefe,  LafFa  by 
the  Indians  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  Thibet  by 
the  Europeans.     ^ 

Their  religion  appears,  from  monuments  of 
undoubted  authority,  to  be  of  above  three  thou- 
fand  years  (landing,  and  is  founded  on  the  exi- 
gence of  a  Supreme  Being^,  and  tlie  fubiimefl 
prindples  of  morality. 

It 
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hp OK  It  has  been  generally  imagined,  that  the  fol- 
^  ^  *  lowers  of  the  Lama  believe  him  to  be  immortal ; 
that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  deception,  this  divi- 
nity never  appears  but  to  a  few  favourites ;  that, 
when  he  receives  the  adoration  of  the  people,  it 
is  always  in  a  kind  of  tabernacle,  where  a  dim 
light  (hews  rather  a  faint  reprefentation,  than  an 
exa6l  refemblance  of  that  living  god  ;  that,  when 
he  dies,  another  prieft  is  fubditute^  in  his  ilead^ 
as  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  and  figure  as  poffible  ; 
and  that,  by  means  of  thefe  precautions,  the  de- 
lufion  is  kept  up,  even  on  the  very  fpot  where 
the  farce  is  a6t:ed;  and  much  more,  without 
doubt,  in  the  minds  of  believers  who  are  further 
removed  from  it. 

A  SAGACIOUS  philofopher  has  lately  removed 
this  prejudice.  It  is  true,  the  great  Lamas  feldom 
Ihew  themfelves,  the  better  to  maintain  that  vene- 
ration they  have  infpired  for  ther  perfon  and  their 
myfteries;  but  they  give  audience  to  ambafTadors, 
and  admit  princes  who  come  to  vlfit  them.  But  if 
their  perfon  is  feldom  to  be  feen,  except  on  fome 
important  occafions,  or  on  great  feflivals,  their 
pi£lare  is  always  in  full  view,  being  hung  up  over 
the  doors  of  the  temple  at  Patali. 

What  has  given  rife  to  the  fable  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  Lamas  is,  that  it  is  a  tenet  of 
their  faith,  that  the  holy  fpirit,  which  has  animated 
one  of  thefe  pontiffs,  immediately  upon  his  death 
paffes  into  the  body  of  him  who  is  duly  eledled 
to  fucceed  him.  This  tranfmigration  of  the 
divine  fpirit  is  perfe£lly  confonant  to  the  doctrine 
4  of 
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of  the  metempfychoiis,  which  has  ahvays  been  the  ^  ^^  ^ 
eftablifhed  fyilem  in  thofe  parts.  t^     ^     / 

The  religion  of  Lama  made  conHderable  pro- 
grefs  in  early  times.  It  was  adopted  in  a  large  part 
of  the  globe.  It  is  profefied  ail  over  Thibet  and  . 
Mongalia  ;  is  almoft  univerfal  in  Greater  and  Lefs 
Bucharia,  and  feveral  provinces  of  Tartary  -,  and 
has  fome  followers  in  the  kingdom  of  Callimere  in 
India,  and  in  China. 

This  is  the  only  v/or{hip  that  can  boafi:  of  fuch 
remote  antiquity,  without  any  mixture  of  other 
fyftems.  The  religion  of  the  Chinefe  has  been  fre- 
quently.adulterated  by  the  introdud:ion  of  foreign 
deities  and  fuperftitions  ;  which  have  been  adapted 
to  the  tafte  of  the  lower  clafs  of  people.  The  Jews  v 
have  feen  an  end  of  their  hierarchy,  and  their  tem- 
ple has  been  demolifhed.  Alexander  and  Moham- 
med ufed  their  utmofl  endeavours  to  extinguiih  the 
facred  fire  of  the  Gaurs.  Tamerlane  and  the  Mo- 
guls have  in  a  great  meafure  diminilhed  the  wor- 
fliipers  of  the  god  Brama  in  India.  Bat  neither 
time,  fortune,  nor  men,  have  ever  been  able  to 
{hake  the  divine  power  of  the  great  Lama, 

This  (lability  and  perpetuity  muft  be  peculiar 
to  thofe  religions  that  have  a  fixed  fyftem,  a  well- 
regulated  ecclefiafllcal  hierarchy,  and  a  fupreme 
head,  who  by  his  authority  fuppcrts  thofe  doc- 
trines in  their  primitive  ftate,  by  condemning  all 
new  opinions,  which  pride  might  be  tempted  to 
introduce,  and  credulity  to  adopt.  The  Lamas 
ihemfelves  confefs  that  they  are  no  gods ;  but  they 
pretend  to  reprefent  the  divinity,  and  to  have  re- 
YoL.IL  Q^  ceived 
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ceived  a  power  from  heaven  to  decide  ultimately 
on  whatever  relates  to  public  worfhip.  Their 
theocracy  extends  as  fully  to  temporal  as  to  fpi- 
ritual  matters;  but  all  civil  matters,  held  pro- 
fane by  them,  they  confider  as  inconfiftent  with 
their  dignity,  and  therefore  commit  the  care  of 
government  to  perfons  whom  they  judge  to  be 
worthy  of  their  confidence.  This  has  fucceffively 
occafioned  the  lofs  of  feveral  provinces  of  their 
vaft  dominions,  which  have  fallen  a  prey  to  their 
governors.  The  great  Lama,  who  formerly  was 
abfolute  mafter  of  all  Thibet,  now  poffeffes  but  a 
fmall  part  of  it. 

The  religious  opinions  of  the  Tartars  have  never 
enervated  their  valour.  It  was  to  oppofe  their  in- 
roads into  China,  that,  three  hundred  years  before 
the  chriflian  ^era,  that  famous  wall  was  built, 
which  extends  from  the  river  Hoambo  to  the  fea 
of  Kamtfchatka  ;  which  has  a  terrace  running  all 
along  the  top  of  it,  and  is  flanked  in  different  parts 
with  large  towers,  after  the  antient  manner  of 
fortifying.  Such  a  monument  Ihews  that  ^there 
mull  have  been  at  that  time  a  prodigious  popula- 
tion in  the  empire :  but  at  the  fame  time  it  feems 
to  indicate  that  there  was  a  v^^ant  of  prowefs  and 
military  Hdll.  If  the  Chinefe  had  been  men  of 
courage,  they  would  themfelves  have  attacked  the 
roving  tribes,  or  kept  them  in  awe  by  well-difci- 
plined  armies ;  if  they  had  been  fkilled  in  the  art 
of  war,  they  would  have  known  that  lines  five 
hundred  leagues  long  could  not  be  defended  in 
every  part,  and  that,  if  they  were  broken  but  in 

one 
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one  place,  all  the   reft  of  the  fortification  would 
become  ufelefs. 

The  inroads,  indeed,  of  the  Tartars  continued 
till  the  thirteenth  century.  At  that  period,  the 
empire  was  conquered  by  thofe  barbarians,  under 
the  command  of  Gingis-Khan.  This  foreign  power 
was  not  deflroyed  till  after  eighty-nine  years,  when 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  indolent  prince,  who  was 
governed  by  women,  and  was  a  flave  to  his  minii- 
ters. 

When  the  Tartars  were  expelled  from  the  con- 
quefts  they  had  made,  they  did  not  adopt  the  laws 
and  goveiisment  of  China.  When  they  repaffed 
the  great  wall,  they  relapfed  into  barbarifm,  and 
lived  in  their  deferts  in  as  uncivilized  a  ftate  as 
they  had  done  before.  They  united,  however, 
with  the  few  who  had  continued  in  their  roving 
way  of  life,  and  formed  feveral  hords,  which  in- 
fenfibly  became  populous,  and  in  procefs  of  time 
incorporated  into  that  of  the  Manchev/s.  Their  union 
infpired  them  again  with  the  projcifl  of  invading 
China,  which  was  torn  with  domeflic  dilTentiens. 
The  difcontented  parties  were  then  fo  numerous^ 
that  they  had  no  lefs  than  eight  different  armies 
under  the  command  of  as  many  chiefs.  In  this  con- 
fulion  the  Tartars,  who  had  long  ravaged  the  nor- 
thern provinces  of  the  empire,  feized  upon  the  capi- 
tal in  1644,  2"^  ^oon  after  upon  the  whole  kingdom. 

This  revolution  did  not  feem  fo  much  to  fubdue 

China,  as  to  add  to  its  extent,  by  the  acceiTion  of 

a  great  part  of  Tartary.     Soon  after  this,  China 

Vv^as  further  enlarged   by   the  fubmiillori  of  the 

Q^  2  Mogul 
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Mogul  Tartars,  celebrated  for  having  founded  mof! 
of  the  thrones  in  Afia,  and  in  particular  that  of  In- 
dcHan. 

The  conquerors  fubmitted  to  the  laws  of  the 
people  they  had  conquered,  and  exchanged  their 
own  cuftoms  and  manners  for  thofe  of  their  flaves. 
This  has  been  alledged  as  a  proof  of  the  wifdom  of 
the  Chinefe  government ;  but  it  feems  to  be  no  more 
than  a  natural  confequence  of  this  plain  and  limple 
principle,  that  the  lefs  number  muft  yield  to  the 
greater.  The  Tartars,  in  the  moll  populous  empire 
upon  earth,  were  not  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
ten  thoufand  ;  fo  that,  to  bring  about  a  change  of 
manners  and  government,  one  Tartar  muft  have 
prevailed  over  ten  thoufand  Chinefe,  which  is 
hardly  poffible  in  the  nature  of  things.  We  have 
fafficient  proofs  of  the  excellence  of  the  Chinefe  ad- 
miniflration,  without  having  recourfe  to  this.  Be- 
fides,  thofe  Tartars  had  no  fettled  cufloms  and  man- 
ners; no  wonder,  then,  if  they  adopted  indifcrimi- 
nately  inftitutions  they  found  in  China.  This  revo- 
lution was  fcarce  compleated,  when  the  empire  was 
threatened  with  a  new  enemy,  that  might  prove  a 
formidable  one. 

The  Ruffians,  who  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
fixteenth  century  had  conquered  the  uncultivated 
plains  of  Siberia,  had  penetrated  through  a  num- 
ber of  defei-ts  to  the  river  Amour,  which  led  them 
to  the  eailern  fea,  and  as  far  as  Selenga,  which 
brought  them  on  the  confines  of  China,  a  counti'y 
fo  highly  extolled  for  its  riches. 

The 
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The  Chinefe  were  apprehenfive  that  the  ineur- 
fions  of  the  Ruffians  might  in  time  give  them  fome 
diilurbance  ;  and  they  ere£led  fome  forts  to  re- 
itrain  this  neighbouring  power,  whofe  ambition  be- 
gan to  excite  their  jealoufy.  Sharp  conteits  then 
arofe  between  the  two  nations  concerning  their 
boundaries.  Skirmiihes  were  frequent  between  the 
parties  engaged  in  the  purfuits  of  the  chace,  and 
an  open  war  was  daily  expe£led.  Very  fortunately 
the  plenipotentiary  of  the  two  courts  found  means 
to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  in  1689  ;  the  limits 
were  fixed  at  the  river  Kerbechi,  near  the  place  of 
negotiation,  300  leagues  from  the  great  wall.  This 
was  the  firft  treaty  the  Chinefe  had  ever  been  con- 
cerned in  fmce  the  foundation  of  their  empire,  and 
it  brought  on  a  new  arrangement.  They  granted 
the  Ruffians  the  liberty  of  fending  a  caravan  every 
year  to  Pekin,  an  indulgence  which  had  always  been 
denied  to  foreigners  with  the  utmofl  precaution. 
It  was  eafily  perceived  that  the  Tartars,  though 
they  conformed  to  the  manners  and  government  of 
the  Chinefe,  did  not  adopt  their  political  maxims. 

This  liberty  granted  to  the  Ruffians  did  not  in-    J^^  ^^^' 
fpire  them  with  moderation.  They  periifted  in  their  tain  leave 
ufurpations,  and  built  a  city  thirty  leagues  beyond    a^cam-an 
the  flipulated  limits,  which  they  called  Albaffin-    ^0  China* 
flcoi.     The  Chinefe,  having  in  vain  complained  of 
this  encroachment,  at  laft  determined  to  avenge 
therafelves  in  1715.     As  the  Czar  was  engaged  in 
a  war  on  the  Baltic,  and  could  not  fpare  troops  to 
defend  the  extremities  of  Tartary,   the  place  was 
caken  after  a  fiege  of  three  years. 

q^3  The 
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The  court  of  Peterfburgh  was  prudent  enough 
not  to  give  way  to  a  jfruitiefs  refentment.  They 
fent  a  minider  to  Pekin  in  lyip^  with  inftruftions 
to  renew  the  trade  that  had  been  iofl  amidd  the 
late  diflurbances.  The  negotiation  fucceeded  ;  but 
the  caravan  of  1 72 1  not  being  conduced  with  more 
caution  than  thefcrmer^  it  was  agreed  that  for  the 
future  no  tranfa£lions  ihould  be  carried  on  between 
the  two  nations  except  upon  the  frontiers.  Freih 
contentions  have  agaui  interrupted  this  intercourfe, 
and  they  now  carry  on  only  a  contraband  trade  % 
even  that  is  inconfiderable,  but  it  is  thought  the 
Ruffians  are  endeavouring  to  increafe  it. 

The  advantages  they  will  derive  from  it  are  fuf- 
£cient  to  induce  them  to  furmount  all  the  difficul- 
ties infeparable  from  fuch  an  undertaking.  They 
are  the  only  nation  in  Europe  that  can  trade  with 
tbe  Chinefe  without  m.oney,  and  barter  their  own 
commodities  for  thofe  of  China.  With  their  rich 
and  choice  furs,  they  will  always  purchafe  what  the 
Chinefe  can  furnifh  to  great  part  of  the  globe.  In- 
dependent of  the  commodities  they  want  for  their 
own  confumption,  they  may  eflablifli  a  commerce 
in  the  articles  of  tea  and  rhubarb.  It  would  be 
both  prudent  and  eafy  to  re-export  thefe  two  arti- 
cles-, becaufe,  when  brought  over  by  land,  they 
will  be  preferved  in  higher  perfe^lion  than  they 
can  poiTibly  be  in  a  voyage  over  thofe  immenfe 
feas,  v;hich  every  commodity,  imported  from  fuqh 
remote  parts  of  Aii^,  mufl  necelfarily  pafs.  But  to 
turn  this  trade  to  any  advantage,  it  mufl  be  con- 
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du£led  upon  other  principles  than  have  hitherto   ^  9^  ^ 
been  followed.  \     ^,  j 

Formerly  a  caravan  went  every  year  from  Pe- 
terfburgjh,  traverfed  immenfe  deferts,  and  was  met 
on  the  frontiers  of  China  by  fome  hundreds  of  fol- 
diers,  who  efcorted  it  to  the  capital  of  the  empire. 
There  all  who  belonged  to  it  were  fhut  up  in  a 
caravanfera,  to  wait  till  the  merchants  fhould  offer 
them  the  refufe  of  their  warehoufes.  The  traffic 
being  thus  completed,  the  caravan  returned  to  Ruf- 
fia,  and  arrived  at  Peterfburgh  three  years  after  it 
had  fet  out  from  thence. 

In  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things,  the  indifferent 
merchandife  brought  by  the  caravan  would  have 
been  of  very  little  value  ;  but  as  this  trade  was  car- 
rid  on  for  the  court,  and  that  the  goods  were  always 
fold  under  the  immediate  infpeclion  of  the  fove- 
reign,  commodities  of  the  word  kind  acquired  a  va- 
lue. Being  admitted  to  this  kind  of  fair,  was  a  pri- 
vilege which  the  monarch  feldom  granted  but  to 
his  favourites.  All  weredefirous  of  approving  them- 
felves  worthy  of  this  diftin^lion,  and  the  way  to 
fucceed  was  by  over-bidding  each  other  without 
difcretion,  as  each  was  ambitious  that  his  name 
fhould  appear  upon  the  lift  of  the  buyers.  Not- 
withftanding  thisfhameful  emulation,  what  was  put 
up  to  fale  was  fo  trifling,  that  the  produce,  dedu61- 
ing  the  confumption  of  the  court,  never  amounted 
to  100,000  crowns  *.  To  make  this  traffic  of  greater 
confequence,  it  fhould  be  intrufted  to  the  fkill,  ac- 
tivity, and  management,  of  private  perfons. 
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This  method  ihould  have  been  adopted,  if  a 
communication  could  have  been  eftabliihed  be- 
tween Siberia  and  India  by  Independent  Tartary, 
as  Peter  the  firfl  had  defigned.  That  great  prince^ 
whofe  mind  was  always  engaged  in  fome  ufeful 
projed,  was  defirous  of  opening  that  communica- 
tion by  means  of  the  Sirth,  which  waters  the  Tur- 
keftan  ;  and  in  17 19  he  fent  2500  men  in  order  to 
make  himfelf  mailer  of  that  river. 

There  was  no  fuch  river  to  be  found  ;  its  waters 
had  been  turned  off,  and  conveyed  through  feveral 
channels  to  the  lake  Atall.  This  had  been  done  by^ 
the  Ufbeck  Tartars,  who  had  taken  umbrage  at  the 
repeated  obfervations  they  had  feen  making.  The 
Ruffians  determined  therefore  to  return  to  Allracan. 
The  court  of  Peterfburgh  was  obliged  to  relinc|uifli 
the  proje£l,  and  remain  fatisfied  with  the  intercourfe 
already  formed  with  India  by  the  Cafpian  fea. 

This  was,  in  the  remoteft  ages,  the  track  by 
which  the  north  and  fouth  communicated  with  each 
other.  The  regions  bordering  upon  that  immenfe 
lake,  which  are  at  prefent  very  much  depopulated, 
extremely  poor,  and  in  a  favage  eflate,  afford  to 
intelligent  minds  evident  proofs  of  former  fplen- 
dor.  Coins  of  the  antient  KaHphs  are  daily  dif» 
covered  there.  Thefe  monuments,  with  others 
equally  authentic,  would  feem  to  favour  the  ac- 
count of  fome  Indians  having  been  ihipwrecked  on 
the  coafts  of  the  Elbe  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus, 
which  has  always  been  confidered  as  fabulous,  not- 
withftanding  the  concurrent  teflimony  of  cotem° 
porary  writers  who  related  the  fadt.  It  is  incon- 
^  ceivabie 
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ceivable  bow  any  inhabitants  of  India  could  fail 
on  the  Germanic  feas ;  but,  as  Voltaire  obferves,  it 
was  not  more  wonderful  to  fee  an  Indian  trading  in 
the  northern  countries,  than  to  fee  a  Roman  make 
his  way  into  India  through  Arabia.  The  Indians 
went  into  Perfia^  where  they  embarked  ou,  the  Hir- 
canian  fea,  failed  up  the  Wolga,  penetrated  into 
Permia  by  the  Kama,  and  from  thence  might  em- 
t)ark  on  the  northern  fea  or  on  the  Baltic.  Mea 
of  enterprifmg  genius  have  appeared  in  all  ages. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  thefe  conjec- 
tures, the  Englifti  had  no  fooner  difcovered  Arch-* 
angel,  about  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
and  fettled  a  commerce  with  Ruffia,  than  they 
formed  the  project  of  opening  a  way  into  Perfia 
by  the  Wolga  and  the  Cafpian  fea,  which  would 
be  much  eafierand  Ihorter  than  that  of  the  Porta- 
guefe,  who  were  obliged  to  fail  round  Africa  and 
part  of  Afia,  to  get  into  the  gulph  of  Perfia.  A 
further  inducement  to  attempt  it  was,  that  the 
northern  parts  of  Perlia,  bordering  upon  the  Caf- 
pian fea,  produce  much  richer  commodities  thari 
the  fouthern.  The  filks  of  Chirvan,  Mazanderan, 
and  more  efpecially  Gilan,  are  the  beft  in  all  the 
eaft,  and  might  be  employed  with  advantage  in 
any  mianufaflures.  But  the  trade  of  the  Englifh 
was  not  yet  fufficiently  confirmed,  to  encounter  the 
difficulties  that  muft  attend  fo  vaft  and  fo  compli- 
cated an  undertaking. 

Some  years  after,  a  duke  of  Holflein,  who  had 
eftablifhed  fome  filk  manufaflures  in  his  dominions, 
was  not  deterred  by  thefe  difficulties.    He  wanted 
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to  get  the  raw  filk  from  Perfia^  and  fent  ambalTa- 
dors  thither,  who  loll  their  lives  on  the  Cafpian  fea. 

When  the  French  were  convinced  of  the  in- 
fluence of  trade  on  the  political  balance  of  Europe, 
they  alfo  wifhed  to  procure  Perlian  filks  by  way  of 
E-uffia;  but  their  fatal  pallion  for  conquefl:  made 
them  forget  this  proje6i:,  as  well  as  many  others 
that  had  been  fuggelled  by  men  of  underflanding, 
for  the  welfare  of  that  great  nation. 

Peter  I.  guided  by  his  own  genius,  his  own 
experience,  and  the  informations  of  foreigners, 
could  jiot  but  be  fenfible  at  laft,  that  his  fubjeds 
were  the  people  who  ought  to  enrich  themfelves  by 
the  produdlion  of  Perfia,  and  in  time  that  of  India, 
Accordingly  in  1722,  at  the  firil  beginning  of  the 
commotions  that  have  overturned  the  empire  of  the 
Sophis,  that  great  prince  feized  upon  the  fertile  re- 
gions  bordering  on  the  Cafpian  fea.  The  heat  of 
the  climate,  the  dampnefs  of  the  foil,  and  the  ma- 
lignancy of  the  air,  dedroyed  the  troops  that  were 
left  to  defend  thofe  conquefts.  Ruffia,  however, 
did  not  refolve  to  relinquifh  the  provinces  fhe  had 
ufurped,  till  (he  found  in  the  year  1 736  that  Kou- 
li  Khan,  who  had  conquered  the  Turks,  could 
compel  her  to  redore  them. 

The  court  of  Peterfburgh  laid  afide  all  thoughts 
oF  carrying  on  any  commerce  with  that  part  of 
the  world,  when  an  Englifhman  of  the  name  of 
Elton  laid  a  fcheme,  in  1741,  for  putting  his 
country  in  polTelTion  of  it.  This  enterprifing  man 
was  in  the  fervice  of  RuiTia  :  his  propofal  was,  to 
convey  Engliih  woollen   cloths,  by  way  of  the 

Wolga 
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Wolga  and  the  Cafpian  fea,  to  Perfia,  to  the  north 
of  Indoflan,  and  to  the  greated:  part  of  Tartary. 
In  confequence  of  this  traffic,  he  was  to  receive,  in 
exchange,  gold,  and  fuch  commodities  as  the  Ar- 
menians fold  at  an  extravagant  price,  being  mafters 
of  all  the  inland  trade  of  Afia.  This  projedl:  was 
warmly  adopted  by  the  Englifh  company  in  Muf- 
covy,   and  favoured  by  the  Ruffian  miniflry. 

But  the  Englifh  adventurer  had  fcarce  begun 
to  put  it  in  execution,  when  Kouli  Khan,  who 
wanted  bold  and  a^live  men  to  fecond  his  ambi- 
tion, found  means  to  entice  him  into  his  fervice, 
and  by  his  afliftance  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
Cafpian  fea.  The  court  of  Peterfburgh,  exafpe- 
rated  at  this  treachery,  revoked  in  1746  all  the 
privileges  they  had  granted ;  but  this  was  an  in- 
effeclual  remedy  for  fo  great  an  evil.  The  un- 
timely death  of  the  Perfian  tyrant  was  much  more 
likely  to  bring  matters  into  their  form.er  flate. 

That  great  revolution,  which  once  more  plunged 
the  Sophy's  dominions  into  greater  anarchy  than 
ever,  reflored  to  the  Ruffians  the  dominion  over 
the  Cafpian  Sea.  This  was  a  necelTary  prelude 
to  the  opening  of  a  trade  with  Perfia  and  India, 
but  was  not  alone  fufficient  to  enfure  its  fuc- 
cefs-,  which  met  with  almoil  infuperable  obfla- 
cles  from  the  Armenians.  An  active  nation,  ac- 
euftomed  to  the  eaftern  manners,  in  pofleffion  of 
a  large  capital,  extremely  frugal  in  their  expences, 
who  had  already  formed  conneclions  from  time 
immeraorialj  entered  into  the  m.inuteil:  details,  and 
embraced  the  mofl   comprehenfive  fpeculations : 

fuch 
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Bo^OK  ftich  a  nation  was  not  eafily  to  be  fupplanted. 
v,..^.,„^I««^  Nor  did  the  court  of  Peterfburgh  expe£^  it,  but 
wifely  determined  to  allure  a  number  of  thofe 
artful,  induflrious,  and  wealthy  people,  to  fettle 
at  Adracan.  It  is  through  their  hands  that  all 
merchandife,  coming  from  Afia  to  RuiTia  by  land, 
always  did  and  dill  does  pafs.  This  traffic  is 
very  inconfiderable ;  and  it  will  require  time  be- 
fore it  can  be  increafed,  unlefs  fome  expedient 
can  be  found  to  difpofe  of  the  articles  by  re- 
exportation. To  make  this  more  evident,  it  will 
only  be  necelfary  to  take  a  curfory  view  of  the 
prefent  (late  of  Ruffia. 
State  of  This  empire,  which,  like  all  others,  rofe  from 

emigre,       fmall  begmmugs,  is  become,  m  procels  of  time, 
ss^th&       j^g  larked  in  the  world.     Its  extent  from  eafi:  to 

means-  ^ 

seceffary     weft  IS  2  2  00  Icagucs,    and  fi'om  fouth  to  north 

fte^  make  it       u       ^    o 

^miih.       ^bout  800. 

Many  of  the  people  of  this  vafl  empire  never 
had  any  form  of  government,  and  have  none  to 
this  day.  Thofe  who  by  violence,  or  from  parti» 
cular  circumftances,  have  obtained  the  rule  over 
the  reft,  have  always  been  a6luated  by  Afiatic 
principles,  and  have  been  oppreflbrs  or  arbitrary 
tyrants.  The  only  point,  in  which  they  have  con- 
formed to  the  cuftoras  of  Europe,  has  been  the 
inditudon  of  a  peerage. 

These  are  undoubtedly  the  chief  caufes  which 
have  prevented  the  increafe  of  the  human  race  in 
that  immenfe  country.  By  the  furvey  taken  in 
1747,  there  appeared  but  6,646,390  perfons  who 
faid  the  poll-tax  j  and  in  tbefe  were  comprehended 

all 
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all  the  males  from  the  infant  to  the  olckfl:  man.  "Boo^ 
Suppofrng  the  number  of  women  to  be  equal  to  «  J  * 
that  of  men,  there  will  appear  to  be  13,292,780 
flaves  in  Ruilia.  To  this  calculation  muil  be 
added  the  claffes  of  men  in  the  empire  who  are 
exempt  from  paying  this  fhameful  tax;  the  mili- 
tary, who  amount  to  200,000  men;  the  nobility 
and  clergy,  who  are  fuppofed  to  amount  to  the 
like  numbers  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ukraine 
and  Livonia,  computed  at  1,200,000.  So  that 
the  whole  population  of  RulIia  does  not  exceed 
14,892,780  perfons  of  both  fexes. 
'  It  would  be  needlefs,  as  it  is  impofUble,  to 
number  the  people  who  rove  about  thofe  vaft 
deferts.  As  thefe  hords  of  Tartars,  Siberians, 
Samoiedes,  Laplanders,  and  Ofliacs,  cannot  con- 
tribute to  the  w^eaith,  ftrength,  or  fplendor  of  a 
ftate,  they  are  to  be  reckoned  of  little  or  no  con- 
fequence  in  the  account. 

The  population  being  fmall,  the  revenues  of 
the  empire  cannot  be  confiderablc.  When  Peter  L 
came  to  the  crown,  the  taxes  brought-in  but  twenty- 
five  millions  '^'  *,  he  raifed  them  to  fixty-five  f. 
Since  his  death  they  have  not  greatly  increafed ;  - 
and  yet  the  people  are  fmking  under  a  burden 
which  their  ftrength,  enervated  by  defpotifm,  is 
unable  to  fupport. 

Every  circumflance  feems  to  call  upen  Ruffia 
to  provide  a  remedy  againft  this  want  of  popula- 
tion and  wealth.  The  only  effe£]:ual  one  is  agri- 
culture.    It  W'Ould  be  needlefs  to  encourage  it  in 

*  ^^093, -501  t  2,843,7501.  ^ 
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B  op  K.  the  northern  provinces;  nothing  caii  thrive  in  thdfe 
frozen  deferts.  The  fcattered  inhabitants  of  this 
inhofpitable  climate  vt^ill  never  be  fupphed  with  any 
kind  of  food  and  raiment  except  what  they  can  pro- 
cure from  birds,  fifli,  and  wild  beads ;  nor  will  they 
ever  have  any  thing  beiides  thefe  to  pay  their  taxes 
with. 

Further  from  the  north,  nature  begins  to  wear 
a  milder  afpefi:,  and  the  country  is  more  populous, 
and  more  capable  of  vegetation ;  yet  throughout  an 
immenfe  extent  of  territory  there  are  no  marks  of 
plenty,  from  the  want  of  men  and  fuiEcient  means 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  land.    The  foil  will  be-  . 
come  fufficiently  fertile,  if  agriculture  meets  with  re- 
w^ard  and  encouragement  from  the  wifdom  of  govern- 
ment.   The  Ukraine  deferves  particular  attention. 
That  fpacious  region.,  which  has  belonged  to 
the  Porte  and  to  Poland,  and  is  now  a  part  of  the 
Czar's   dominions,    is    perhaps   the  mofl  fruitful 
country  in  the  known  world.     It  fupplies  Ruilia 
with  mod  of  her  home  confamption,  and  articles 
of  trade;  and  yet  ihe  does  not  receive  the  twentieth 
part  of  what  it  might  be  made  to  produce.     The 
Coiiacks,  who  inhabited  that  country,  have  almofl 
all  perilhed  in  dell:ru61ive  wars.     Some  attempts 
have  been  made  to  re-place  them  by  Olliacs  and 
Samoiedes',  but  it  has  not  been  coniidered,  that, 
in  blending-  men  fo  fmall  and  deformed  with  others 
of  a  tall,  robufr,    and  valiant   race,   the  former 
would  only  ferve  to  make  the  latter  degenerate. 
It  would  be  very  eafy  and  pra(fticable  to  give  en- 
couragement to  the  Moldavians  and  Walachians 
Q  ta 
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to  fettle  there,  as  they  profefs  the  fame  religion  as  ^  ^^  ^ 
Ruffia,  and  confider  it  as  the  feat  of  the  Greek  ' 

empire. 

Nothing  would  be  more  conducive  to  cultiva- 
tion than  the  working  of  the  mines.  Some  are  to 
be  met  with  in  feveral  provinces ;  but  they  are 
numerous  in  Siberia^  though  it  is  a  low  country, 
and  the  foil  is  moid  and  marfhy.  The  iron  that  is 
dug  out  of  thefe  mines  is  better  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Ruffia,  and  equal  to  that  of  Sweden.  The 
working  of  them  would  employ  a  number  of  men, 
and  furnilh  excellent  implements  of  hufbandry  to 
a  fet  of  miferable  flaves,  who  are  compelled  to  dig 
a  hard  and  flubborn  foil  with  inftruments  of  wood. 
Befides  thefe  iron  mines,  there  are  alfo  others  which 
contain  thofe  precious  metals  that  are  fo  eagerly 
and  fo  univerfally  coveted,  and  which  are  to  be 
found  in  no  part  of  the  country  except  Siberia. 
The  fil  ver  mines  near  Argun  have  long  been  known ; 
and  others,  both  of  filver  and  gold,  have  lately  been 
difcovered  in  the  country  of  the  Baixirs.  It  would  . 
be  prudent  for  fome  nations  to  neglect  and  (lop  up 
thefe  fources  of  wealth;  but  that  is  not  the  cafe 
with  Ruffia,  where  all  the  inland  provinces  are  fo 
poor,  that  they  are  fcarcely  acquainted  with  thofc 
figns  that  have  been  univerfally  agreed  upon  to 
anfwer  every  article  of  commerce. 

The  trade  v;hich  the  Ruffians  have  opened  with 
China,  Perfia,  Turkey,  and  Poland,  confifts  prin- 
cipally in  furs,  fuch  as  ermine,  fables,  white  wolves 
and  black  foxes  fkins,  which  all  come  from  Siberia. 
Some  fkins  that  are  remarkably  fuie^   which  have 

very 
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very  long  glofly  hair,  of  a  beautiful  colour,  or 
happen  to  be  particularly  pleafmg  to  the  buyer^ 
fell  at  a  mofl  extravagant  price.  Thefe  branches 
of  commerce  might  become  more  conliderable, 
and  be  extended  to  other  objects. 

But  the  greatefl  demand  for  the  produce  of  the 
country  will  always  be  on  the  fide  of  the  Baltic. 
It  feldom  paffes  through  the  hands  of  the  Pvuffian 
merchants.  They  commonly  want  ikill,  llock,  cre- 
dit, and  liberty.  The  import  and  export  of  all 
commodities  is  tranfaded  by  foreign  houfes. 

No  country  is  fo  happily  fituated  for  extending 
Its  commerce.  Almofl  all  its  rivers  are  navigable* 
Peter  the  Great  improved  this  natural  advantage 
by  the  affiftance  of  art,  and  ordered  canals  to  be  cut 
to  join  thofe  rivers  together.  The  mofl  impor- 
tant of  them  are  finiflied ;  others  are  not  quite  com^ 
pleted,  and  fome  are  only  planned.  Such  is  the  grand 
proje£l  of  joining  the  Cafpian  fea  to  the  Euxine> 
by  digging  a  canal  from  the  Tanais  to  the  VVolga. 

Unfortunately  thefe  means,  which  render 
the  circulation  of  all  commodities  fo  eafy  in  the 
interior  parts  of  Ruffia,  and  fo  much  facilitate  an 
intercourfe  with  all  parts  of  the  globe,  are  made 
ufelefs  by  thofe  reftraints  which  are  not  to  be  fur- 
mounted  by  induftry. 

The  government  have  refer ved  to  tliemfelves 
the  privilege  of  buying  and  felling  the  mofl  valua^ 
ble  productions  of  the  country  ;  and,  as  long  as 
this  monopoly  continues,  trade  will  not  be  carried 
on  with  any  degree  of  honefly  or  fpirit.  The 
^abolition  of  this  deflru£live  monopoly  would  con- 
": .  tribute 
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tribute  to  public  profperity,  but  that  alone  would 
not  be  fufficient,  without  the  redu£tion  of  ^the 
array. 

When  Peter  I.  came  to  the  crown,  the  military 
in  RufTia  coniifted  only  of  40,000  Strelits,  undif- 
ciplined  and  ferocious  men,  who  had  no  courage 
but  againft  the  people  whom  they  oppreiTed,  and 
againll  the  fovereign  whom  they  depofed  or  mur- 
dered at  pleafure.  This  great  prince  difbanded 
thofe  feditious  troops,  and  eitablifhed  an  army^ 
modelled  after  thofe  of  the  other  dates  in  Europe. 

Notwithstanding  the  goodnefs  of  its  troops, 
Pvuffia  is,  of  all  the  different  powers,  that  which' 
ought- to  be  the  mofl  cautious  of  entering  into  a- 
war.  The  defire  of  acquiring  an  influence  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe  fhould  never  tempt  the  Ruflians 
far  from  their  own  frontiers;  they  could  not  a£b 
without  fubfidies,  and  it  would  be  the  higheft  ab- 
furdity  for  a  nation,  that  has  but  fix  perfons  to  a 
league  fquare,  ever  to  think  of  engaging  in  foreign 
fervice.  Nor  fhould  they  be  excited  to  hoflilities 
by  the  defire  of  enlarging  their  dominions,  which 
are  already  too  extenfive.  RufTia  will  never  reap 
the  benefit  of  die  labours  of  the  Czar,  and  form  a 
compaft  ftate,  or  become  an  enlightened  and' 
flourifliing  nation,  unlefs  it  renounces  the  rage  of* 
conqueil,  to  apply  folely  to  the  arts  of  peace.  None' 
of  its  neighbours  can  compel  it  to  depart  from  this 
falutary  fyflem. 

On  the  north  fide,  the  empire  is  better  guards 
(by  the  frozen  fea,  than  it  would  be  by  fquadrons 
'and  fortreffes. 
Vol,  Ih  m  To 
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B  o_o  K         To  the  eafl:,  a  fingle  battalion  and  two  field- 

^^-^ (    pieces  would  difperfe  all  the   hords  of  Tartars 

that  ihould  attempt  to  moled  them. 

Should  Perfia  ever  again  become  powerful 
enough  to  make  any  attempts  againll  this  empire, 
they  would  be  rendered  inefFe6tual  by  the  Cafpian 
fea,  and  by  thofe  immenfe  deferts  which  feparate 
that  country  from  Ruffia, 

To  the  fouth,  the  Turks  have  at  prefent  loft 
their  power ;  and  the  w^ar  would  be  equally  detri- 
mental to  the  conquered  or  the  conquering  party, 
on  account  of  the  fpot  where  it  mufl  be  carried  on. 

To  the  weft,  the  Ruffians  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  Poles,  who  never  had  any  fortified  towns, 
nor  troops,  nor  revenue,  nor  government,  and 
have  hardly  any  territory  left. 

Sweden  has  loft  all  that  made  her  formidable; 
and  without  doubt  may  even  be  deprived  of  Fin- 
land, whenever  it  fliould  fuit  the  intereft  of  the 
court  of  PeterftDurg. 

Should  the  genius  of  Frederick,  which  now 
ferves  as  a  couhferpoife  in  the  north  to  the  forces 
of  Mufcovy,  defcend  to  his  fucceflbrs,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  ambition  of  Brandenburgh  Ihould 
ever  turn  towards  Ruffia.  Thofe  monarchs  could 
never  venture  an  attack  upon  that  empire,  without 
turning  their  forces  alfo  towards  Germany  5  and 
this  would  neceftarily  divide  their  ftrengthin  fuch 
a  manner,  that  it  could  not  a£l  with  efficacy. 

The  refult  of  thefe  difcuffions  is,  that  it  is  for 
the  true  intereft  of  Ruffia  to  reduce  her  land  forces, 
and  poffibiy  her  navy  alfo. 

The 
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The  final  1  connedlions  cf  that  empire  with  the 
reft  of  Europe  were  wholly  carried  on  by  land, 
when  the  Englifli,  in  feeking  a  paiTage  to  the  Eait 
Indies  by  the  northern  feas,  difcovered  the  port  of 
Archangel.  Sailing  up  theDwina,  they  came  to 
Mofcovv,  and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new 
trade. 

Russia  had  as  yet  no  other  communication  with 
her  neighbours  but  by  this  port,  when  Peter  I. 
invited  the  traders  who  frequent  the  white  fea  to 
come  to  the  Baltic,  and  endeavoured  to  procure  a 
more  extenfive  and  advantageous  mart  for  the  pro- 
dudlions  of  his  empire.  His  creative  genius  foon 
enlarged  his  views.  He  w^as  am.bitious  of  making 
his  country  become  a  maritime  power,  and  ila- 
tioned  his  fleets  at  Cronftadt,  which  is  a  harbour 
to  Peterfburg, 

The  fea  is  not  broad  enough  before  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour.  The  ihips  that  are  coming  in  are 
forcibly  driven  by  the  impetuofity  of  the  Neva 
upon  the  dangerous  coafls  of  Finland.  The  way 
to  it  is  through  a  channel  fo  full  of  breakers,  that 
they  cannot  be  avoided  unlefs  the  weather  is  re- 
markably fine.  The  fhips  foon  rot  in  the  harbour. 
The  failing  of  the  fquadrons  is  greatly  retarded  by 
the  ice.  There  is  no  getting  out  but  by  an  eaflerly 
wind ;  and  the  wefterly  winds  blow  in  thofe  lati- 
tudes  the  greateft  part  of  thefummer.  Another  in- 
convenience  is,  that  the  dock-yards  are  at  Peterf- 
burg, from  whence  the  Ihips  cannot  get  to  Cron- 
ftadt,  without  pafTing  over  a  very  dangerous  flat 
that  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 

R  2  If 
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BOOK         If  Peter  I.   had  not  had  that  partiality  which 

v_J t   great  men  have,  as  well  as  others,  for  their  own 

plans,  he  might  eafily  have  been  made  fenfible  that 
Cronfladt  and  Peterfburg  are  improper  places  for 
the  naval  forces  ofRuiTia,  and  that  it  is  in  vain  to 
expe£l  that  art  flionld  remove  every  natural  difad- 
vantage.  He  would  have  given  the  preference  to 
Revel,  which  is  much  fitter  for  the  purpofe.  Per- 
haps too,  his  own  reflexions  would  have  led  him  to 
confider  that  the  nature  of  his  empire  was  not  cal- 
culated for  that  fpecies  of  power. 

Russia  has  but  few  fea-coafls  ♦,  raofl  of  them  are 
not  peopled;  and  no  navigation  will  ever  be  car- 
ried on,  unlefs  there  fliould  be  a  change  of  govern- 
ment. Where  then  w^ill  officers  be  found  capable 
of  commanding  men  of  war  ? 

Peter  I.  however,  found  means  to  form  a  navy. 
A  paffion,  which  nothing  could  controul,  made  him. 
furmouiit  obftacles  which  were  thought  to  be  in- 
vincible ;  but  this  he  did  with  more  parade  than 
utility.  If  ever  his  fuccefTors  are  earneftly  intent 
to  promote  the  good  of  their  empire,  they  will 
forego  the  vain  glory  of  difplaying  their  flag  in 
diflant  latitudes,  where  they  have  no  trade  to  pro- 
ie61:,  as  theirs  is  all  carried  on  upon  their  own 
coafts,  and  only  by  foreign  merchants.  When 
the  Ruffians  thus  change  their  fyflem,  ihey  will  fave 
the  needlefs  expence  of  thirty-fix  or  forty  men  of 
war,  and  will  be  fatisfied  with  their  galleys,  which 
are  fufficient  for  their  defence^,  and  would  even 
enable  them  to  attack  all  the  powers  on  the  Baltic, 
if  k  lliould  be  neceffary. 

These 
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These  galleys  are  of  different  rates :  fc-me  are  EOOKJ 
fitted  for  cavalry,  but  a  greater  number  for  infan-  « — ,^— > 
try.  As  the  troops  themfehesj  who  are  taught  to 
manage  the  oar,  compofe  the  crew,  the  galleys  are 
armed  without  expence  or  delay.  The  anchor  is 
dropt  every  night,  and  tr*e  troops  land  where  they 
are  lead  exped©d. 

When  the  landing  is  effected,  the  troops  draw 
the  galleys  aOiore,  and  form  a  kind  of  intrench- 
ar.ent  Vv^ith  them.  Part  of  the  army  are  left  as  a 
guard,  and  the  reft  difperfe  about  the  country  that 
they  intend  to  lay  under  contribution.  When  the 
expedition  is  over,  they  reimbark,  and  renew  their 
plunders  in  other  places.  Experience  has  fhewa 
Jiow  much  may  be  done  by  tbefe  armaments. 

The  changes  we  have  fuggefted  are  indifpen- 
fably  neceffary  to  render  R.ullia  a  flourifliing  (late  ; 
but  this  is  not  the  only  thing  required.  To  infure 
the  continuance  of  her  profperity,  fome  (lability 
mufl:  be  given  to  the  order  of  the  fuccellion.  The 
croxvn  of  Ruflia  was  long  hereditary  ;  Peter  I.  made 
it  patrimonial;  and  it  became  ek£live  at  the  laft 
revolution.  But  every  nation  would  wiih  to  know 
upon  \vhat  right  its  government  is  edablilhed  ;  and 
the  claim  that  has  the  greatefl  elfeclupon  the  peo- 
ple is  birth-right.  When  this  evident  mark  of 
fuccellion  is  removed  from  the  eyes  ot  the  multi- 
tude, univerfal  revolt  and  diilention  prevail. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  give  the  people  a 
(ovcreign  whom  they   cannot   refufe  to  acknow- 

R  3  ledge: 
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ledge:  that  fovereign  mull  make  them  happy,  and 
this  can  never  be  done  in  Ruffia,  till  the  form  of 
government  is  changed. 

Civil  flavery  is  the  condition  of  every  fubjedt 
in  the  empire,  who  is  not  noble  :  they  are  all  at 
the  difpofal  of  their  barbarous  mafters,  as  cattle 
are  in  other  countries.  Amongil:  thefe  flaves,  none 
are  fo  ill  ufed  as  thofe  Vi'ho  till  the  ground ;  thofe 
valuable  men,  whofe  eafe,  happinefs,  and  freedom, 
have  been  celebrated  v^ith  fuch  enthufiafm  in  hap- 
pier climates. 

Political  flavery  is  the  lot  of  the  whole  nation, 
Cnce  the  fovereigns  have  eftabliftied  arbitrary 
power*  Am.ong  the  fubje^ls  who  are  coniidered 
as  free,  not  one  can  be  morally  certain  of  the 
fafety  of  his  perfon,  the  property  of  his  fortune, 
or  even  of  his  liberty,  which  may  at  any  time  be 
taken  away,  except  in  fome  cafes  previoufly  deter- 
mined by  law. 

Europe  has  long  been  entertained  with  the 
project  of  a  code  of  laws  preparing  for  Ruffia. 
The  great  princefs,  who  now  governs  that  em- 
pire, well  knew,  that  the  people  themfelves  mud 
approve  the  laws  they  are  to  obey,  that  they 
m.ay  reverence  and  value  them  as  their  own  work; 
and  thus  addreffed  the  deputies  from  all  the  cities 
of  her  vafl:  empire :  My  children^  coripJer  well^ 
with  me,  the  inter ejls  of  the  nation  ;  let  us  toge^ 
ther  draiv  up  a  body  of  laws ^  which  may  'eftablifh 
public  felicity  upon  -a  permanent  hafts.  But  what 
are  laws  v/ithout  magillrates  ?  What  are  magi- 
ftrates,  v/nofe   fentence  the  defpot   may  reverfe 

according 
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according  to   his   own  caprice,  and  even  punifli   ^^S^ 
them  for  pafling  it  ?  ^  ■    ;     > 

Under  fuch  a  government,  no  tie  can  fubfift: 
between  the  members  and  their  head.  If  he  is  al- 
ways formidable  to  them,  they  are  no  lefs  fo  to 
him.  The  ftrength  he  exerts  to  opprefs  them,  is 
no  other  than  their  own  united  flrength  turned- 
againft  themfelves.  Defpair,  or  a  nobler  fentiment, 
may  every  moment  turn  it  againil  him. 

The  refpecl  due  to  the  memory  of  fo  great 
a  man  as  Peter  I.  ought  not  to  prevent  us  from 
declaring  that  his  talents  did  not  enable  him  at 
one  view  to  difcover  every  requifite  neceflary  to 
form  a  well-conflituted  ftate.  He  was  naturally 
a  man  of  genius,  and  had  been  infpired  with  a 
love  of  glory.  This  paffion  made  him  aflive,  pa- 
tient, affiduous,  indefatigable,  and  capable  of 
conquering  every  difficulty  which  nature,  igno- 
rance, cuftom,  or  obflinacy,  could  oppofe  to  pre- 
vent the  fuccefs  of  this  enterprizes.  With  thefe 
virtues,  and  the  foreign  aids  he  called  in,  he  fuc- 
ceeded  in  eftablifhing  an  army,  a  fleet,  and  a  fea- 
port.  He  made  feveral  regulations  neceflary  for 
the  profecution  of  his  great  projects;  but  though 
he  has  been  generally  extolled  as  a  law-giver,  he 
only  ena<Si:ed  two  or  three  laws,  and  thofe  bear  a 
ftamp  of  a  favage  difpofltion.  He  never  proceeded 
fo  far  as  to  combine  the  happinefs  of  his  people 
with  his  own  perfonal  greatnefs.  After  his  noble  ^ 
inft:itutions,  his  people  were  as  wretched  as  ever, 
and  itill  groaned  under  poverty,  flavery,  and  op-  ' 
R  4  preflion* 
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^  9jP  ^     prellion.     He  never  relaxed  in  any  one  inflance  his 
» — -V- — '    arbitrary  power,   but  rather  made  it  more  oppref- 
iive  ;  and  bequeathed  to  his  fuccelTors  that  deteila- 
ble  and  pernicious  idea,  that  the  fubjecls  are  no- 
thing, and  that  the  fovereign  is  all. 

Since  his  death,  it  has  been  repeatedly  aiTerted 
that  the  nation  was  not  yet  fufriciently  enlightened 
to  receive  any  benefit  from  being  made  free.  But 
let  flattering  courtiers  and  falfe  minifters  learn,  that 
Jiberty  is  the  birth-right  of  all  men ;  that  every 
well-regulated  fociety  ought  to  be  directed  to  the 
general  good ;  and  that  it  is  power  obtained  by 
unlawful  means  which  has  deprived  the  greateil 
part  of  the  globe  of  this  natural  advantage. 

Catherine,  who  feems  to  have  afcended  the 
throne  with  an  ambition  for  great  adions,  begins 
to  be  fen  fib  I  e,  that  ravages  commiited  in  the  de- 
ferts  of  Moldavia,  and  in  fome  defencelefy  ifiands, 
bought  with  the  lives  of  tv/o  or  three  hundred 
thoufand  men,  will  not  endear  her  name  to  pof- 
terity.  She  is  labouring  to  indil  notions  of  liberty 
into  a  people  flupified  by  flavery  ;  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful   whether  Ihe   will    fucceed   with    the  prefent 


generation, 


W^iTH  regard  to  the  next,  perhaps,  the  beil 
method  would  be,  to  chufe  out  one  of  the  raoll 
fertile  provinces  of  the  empire,  to  ere£i:  habi- 
tations there,  and  to  fupply  them  with  all  the 
fmplem.ents  of  hufbandrj,  and  to  allot  a  portion 
of  land  to  each  houfe.  It  v/ould  then  be  pro- 
per -to  invite  free  mien  from  civilized  countries, 
to  give   them  the  entire  property  of  the  houfes 

7  and 
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and  lands  prepared  for  them,tofeeure  to  them  a  fub- 
fiflence  for  three  years,  and  to  have  them  governed 
by  a  chief  who  has  no  property  in  the  country.  A  to- 
leration ihould  be  granted  to  all  religions,  and  con- 
fequently  private  and  domeftic  worftiip  ihould  be  al- 
lowed, but  no  public  form  of  worihip  be  eftabliQied. 

From  thence  the  feeds  of  liberty  would  fpread  all 
over  the  empire:  the- adjacent  countries  would  fee 
the  happinefs  of  thefe  colonifts,  and  wilh  to  be  as 
happy  as  they.  Were  I  to  be  cafl  among  favages, 
I  vv^ould  not  bid  them  build  huts  to  fhelter  them 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather;  they  would 
only  laugh  at  me;  but  I  would  build  one  myfelf. 
When  the  fevere  feafon  came  on,  I  Ihould  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  my  fore-fight ;  the  favage  would  fee  it, 
and  next  year  he  would  imitate  m.e.  It  is  the  fame 
with  an  enilaved  nation;  v/e  are  not  to  bid  them 
be  free  ;  but  we  are  to  lay  before  their  eyes  the 
fweets  of  liberty,  and  they  v/ill  wifhfor  them. 

I  WOULD  by  no  means  impofe  upon  my  colonics 
the  burden  of  the  firft  expences  I  had  incurred  on 
their  account  •,  much  lefs  would  I  entail  the  pre- 
tended debt  upon  their  offspring.  This  would  be 
falfe  and  inhuman  policy.  Is  not  a  (late  fufficiently 
rewarded  by  a  man  of  twenty,  twenty-five,  or  thirty 
years  of  age,  who  voluntarily  devotes  his  perfon^ 
his  Hrength,  his  talents,  and  his  life,  to  the  fervice 
of  the  public?  Muft  he  pay  a  rent  likewife  for  the 
prefent  he  makes?  When  he  becomes  opulent,  he 
may  be  confidered  as  a  fubje^l,  but  not  till  the 
third  or  fourth  generation,  if  the  projed  is  meant 
to  fuccced,  and  if  the  people  are  to  be  brought  to 

-    that 
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that  condition,  the  advantages  of  which  they  have 
had  time  to  be  acquainted  with. 

In  this  new  arrangement,  where  the  interefls 
of  the  monarch  will  be  blended  with  thofe  of  the 
iubjcfi:,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  Ruffia,  fhe  mud 
aim  lefs  at  glory,  and  facrifice  the  influence  fhe  has 
afTumed  over  the  general  affairs  of  Europe.  Peterf- 
burg,  which  has  improperly  been  made  a  capital, 
niuft  be  reduced  to  a  meer  commercial  flaple  ; 
and  the  feat  of  government  transferred  to  the 
heart  of  the  empire.  It  is  from  fuch  a  center  of 
dominion,  that  a  v^ife  fovereign,  acquainted  with 
the  wants  and  refources  of  his  people,  will  effec- 
tually labour  to  unite  the  detached  parts  of  that 
large  empire.  From  the  fuppreffion  of  every  kind 
of  llavery  will  fpring  up  a  middle  ilate  among 
the  people,  without  which,  neither  arts,  manners, 
nor  learning,  ever  exifted  in  any  nation. 

Till  this  is  accompliflied,  the  court  of  Ruflia 
will  endeavour  in  vain  to  enlighten  the  nation,  by 
inviting  famous  men  from  all  countries.  Thofe 
exotics  will  peridi  there,  as  foreign  plants  do  in 
our  green-houfes.  In  vain  will  they  ere^l:  fchools 
and  academies  at  Peterfburg  -,  in  vain  will  they 
fend  pupils  to  Paris  and  to  Rome,  to  be  trained 
up  under  the  bed  mailers.  Thofe  young  men, 
on  their  return  from  their  travels,  will  be  forced 
to  neglecl  their  talents,  and  embrace  an  inferior 
ftation  to  procure  a  fubfiflence.  In  all  under- 
takings, much  depends  upon  the  firft  Heps  we 
take;  and  the  firft  flep  is  certainly  to  encourage 
mechanic  arts,  and  the  lower  claffcs  of  men.    If 

we 
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we  learn  to  till  the  ground,  to  drefs  fkins,  to  BOOK 
manufaflure  our  wool,  we  fhall  foon  fee  wealthy 
families  fpring  up.  From  thefe  will  arife  chiU 
dren,  who,  not  chufing  to  follow  the  laborious 
profefTions  of  their  fathers,  will  begin  to  think, 
to  converfe,  to  write,  and  to  imitate  nature ;  and 
then  we  (hall  have  philofophers,  orators,  poets, 
painters,  and  ftatuaries.  Their  produd:ions  will 
be  fought  after  by  rich  men,  and  they  will  pur- 
chafe  them.  As  long  as  men  are  in  want,  they 
will  work,  and  continue  their  labour  till  their 
wants  are  fatisfied.  Then  they  become  indo- 
lent, and  unable  to  employ  their  time ;  and  thus 
the  finer  arts  are  in  all  places  the  offspring  of 
genius  and  indolence,  for  men  fly  to  them  when 
they  have  no  other  refources. 

If  we  attend  to  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  we 
fhall  find  hufbandmen  plundered  by  robbers ;  thefe 
hufbandmen  fele^t  a  few  from  among  themfelves 
to  oppofe  the  robbers,  and  thus  they  commence 
foldiers.  Whilft:  fome  are  reaping,  and  the  refl 
upon  guard,  fome  perfons  looking  on  fay  ro 
the  labourers  and  foldiers,  You  ieem  to  be  hard, 
at  work  ;  if  you  that  are  hufbandmen  will  feed 
us,  and  you  that  are  foldiers  will  defend  us, 
we  will  beguile  your  labours  with  our  fongs  and 
dances.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  troubadour, 
or  bard,  and  of  the  man  of  fcience.  In  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  the  latter  is  fometimes  joined  with 
the  chief  againfl  the  people,  and  lings  the  praifes 
of  tyranny ;  fometimes  with  the  people  againfl 
the  tyrant,  and  then  he  lings  the  praifes  of  li- 
berty. 
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berty.     Whichever  part  he  takes,  he  becomes  in 
time  a  citizen  of  confequence. 

Let  us  attend  to  the  ufual  progrefs  of  na- 
ture, and  indeed  it  would  be  in  vain  to  depart 
from  it.  We  fiiali  find  all  our  etTorts  inefFec- 
tual,  and  every  thing  tending  to  decay  around 
us;  we  (hall  be  nearly  in  the  fame  barbarous  flate, 
from  which  we  endeavoured  to  extricate  our- 
felvcs  ;  nor  (hall  we  be  able  to  effe£l  this,  till 
fome  events  occaQon  an  imperfe^l:  police  to  be 
eflabliihed,  whofe  progref^j  at .  mod  can  only  be 
accelerated  by  foreign  affifrance.  This  is  all  we 
can  reafonably  expe£l,  and  we  muft  continue  to 
cultivate  our  land. 

In  this  we  fiiall  find  another  advantage,  which 
is,  that  the  arts  and  fciences  of  our  own  growth 
will  gradually  advance  towards  perfe£iion,  and  we 
ihall  be  originals;  whereas,  if  we  copy  foreign 
models,  we  fliall  be  ignorant  of  ihe  caufe  of  their 
perfe£lion,  and  we  fhall  never  be  any  thing  more 
than  imperfect  imitators. 

The  pl£i:ure  we  have   here  drawn  of    Ruffia 

may  be  thought  to  be   an   improper  digreffion ; 

but,  perhaps,  this  is   the   time  to  form   a   right 

eftimate  of  a  power,  which,  for  fome  years  pad, 

has  a£ied  fo  confpicuous  and  diftinguiihed  a  part. 

Let  us  now    enquire  into  the   connections    other 

European  nations  have  formed  with  China. 

tionVof  Industry   prevails  among   the   Chinefe   more 

the  Euro-     ^j-j^^-,  among  any  other  people  in  the  world;  per- 

Cliiia.        haps,  indeed,  it  is   the  only  country  in  which  no 

idle  perfon  can  be  found.     Though  the  art  of 

printing 
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printing  is  known  there,  and  general  education  ^OOK 
carefully  attended  to,  yet  the  Chinefe  cannot  (hew 


either  a  capital  building  or  a  beautiful    flatue,   ^^^^^^^ 
or  any  elegant  compofitions  in  poetry  or  profe;   pire  wkh 
they  have  no   mufic  nor  painting-,   nor  have  they  it^s^^radeT 
any  of  that  kind  of  knowledge,  which  a  man  of 
refle£i:ion,    and    even    unconnecled   with    fociety, 
might  by  his  own  induflry  carry  to  a  great  de- 
gree of  perfection.     As   their   cuftoms   allow  of 
no  emigration,  and  as  the  empire  is  extremely 
populous,  their  labours  are  confined  to  the  ne- 
ceffaries  of  life.     More  profit  attends  the  inven- 
tion of  the  mod  trifling  ufeful  art,   than  is  de- 
rived from  the  mofl  fublime  difcovery  which  is 
only  an  exertion  of  genius.    A  man,  who  can  turn 
the  cuttings  of  gauze  to  fome  ufe,  is  more  efleemed 
than  one  who   can  folve  the  moil  difEcult  pro- 
blem.   In  this  country  it  is  a  queftion  fliil  more 
frequently  allced  than  among  ourfelves,  What  is 
the  ufe  of  this?  The  apprehenfion  of  a  fcarcity 
fills  the  mind  of  every  citizen  with  anxiety  :  they 
all  exert  their  utmoft  endeavours,    and   lofe  no 
time  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  it.    Private  in- 
terelt    is    the  fecret    or  open  fpring  of   all  the 
a£lions  of  the  Chinefe.    They  mufl  therefore  ne- 
ceiTarily  be  addi£led  to  lying,  fraud,  and  theft; 
and  mu(t  be  mean,   fcififh,  and  covetous. 

An  European,  who  buys  filks  at  Canton,  is 
cheated  in  the  quantity,  quality,  and  price.  The 
goods  are  carried  on  board;  where  the  diihonefly 
of  the  Chinefe  merchant  is  foon  detecl:ed.  When 
he  comes  for  his  money,  thQ  European  tells  him, 

Chinefe, 
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BOOK  Chincfe,  ihou  hall:  cheated  me.  That  may  be, 
i™^^ — t  replies  the  Chinefe,  but  you  rauft  pay.  But,  fays 
the  European,  thou  art  a  rogue,  a  fcoundrel,  a 
wretch.  European,  anfwers  the  Chinefe,  that  may 
be,  but  I  muft  be  paid.  The  European  pays;  the 
Chinefe  takes  his  money,  and  fays  at  parting, 
What  has  thy  anger  availed  thee?  what  advan- 
tage haft  thou  obtained  by  thy  abufe  of  me? 
would  it  not  have  been  much  better  to  have  paid 
at  once,  and  have  been  filent?  Wherever  men  are 
hardened  to  infults,  and  are  not  afhamed  of  dif- 
honefty,  the  empire  may  be  very  well  governed, 
but  the  morals  of  the  people  mufl  be  very  bad. 

This  difpofition  for  gain  made  the  Chinefe  re- 
nounce the  ufe  of  gold  and  lilver  coin  in  their  in- 
land trade.  They  were  forced  to  this  by  the  great 
increafe  of  coiners,  and  were  reduced  to  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  ufing  only  copper  money. 

Copper  becoming  fcarce,  though  hiftory  has 
not  informed  us  by  what  means,  thofe  Ihells  were 
afterwards  brought  into  ufe,  fo  well  known  by 
the  name  of  cowries.  The  government,  having 
obferved  that  the  people  grew  diflatisfied  with 
fo  brittle  a  commodity  in  lieu  of  coin,  ordered 
that  all  copper  veiTels  in  the  empire  fhould  be 
brought  to  the  mint.  This  ill-judged  expedient 
proving  infufficient  to  anfwer  the  demands  of  the 
public,  about  four  hundred  temples  of  the  god 
Fo  were  ordered  to  be  demolilhed,  and  all  his 
idols  melted  down.  After  this,  the  court  paid 
the  magiflrates  and  the  army,  partly  in  copper, 
and  partly  in  paper  currency.    The  people  were 

5  fo 
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fo  exafperated  at  thefe  dangerous  innovations,  that  B  o  o  iC 
the  government  was  obliged  to  drop  them.     From         ^ '  ..s 
that  time,  which  was  three  hundred  years  ago, 
copper  coin  is  the  only  legal  money. 

Notwithstanding  the  felf-interefted  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  Ghinefe,  their  foreign  conne£i:ions  were 
for  a  long  time  but  fmalL  Their  referved  beha- 
viour with  other  people  proceeded  from  the  con- 
tempt they  had  for  them.  They  grew  delirous, 
however,  of  frequenting  the  neighbouring  ports; 
and  the  Tartar  government,  lefs  folicitous  to  pre- 
ferve  the  antient  manners  than  the  former  govern- 
ment was,  favoured  this  means  of  increaiino:  the 
wealth  of  the  nation.  Voyages  were  openly  un- 
dertaken, which  before  were  only  tolerated  by  the 
interefled  governors  of  the  maritime  provinces. 
A  people  fo  famed  for  their  wifdom  could  not 
fail  of  meeting  with  a  favourable  reception  vvhere- 
ever  they  went.  They  took  advantage  of  the 
high  opinion  other  nations  entertained  of  their 
tafte,  to  recommend  the  commodities  they  had 
to  difpofe  of;  and  their  activity  exerted  itfelf  on 
the  continent  as  well  as  by  fea. 

China  at  prefent  trades  with  Corea,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  originally  peopled  with 
Tartars.  It  has  certainly  often  been  conquered 
by  them,  and  has  been  fometimes  fubje<5l  to,  forae- 
times  independent  of,  the  Chinefe;  to  whom  it 
now  pays  tribute.  Here  they  carry  china-ware, 
tea,  and  filks;  and  in  return  bring  home  hemp 
aud  cotton,  and  an  ordinary  fort  of  ginfeng. 

Th^ 
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B  0^0  k:  The  Tartars,  who  may  be  confidered  as  foreign^ 
ers,  purchafe  of  the  Chinefe  woollen  (lislTs,  rice,, 
tea,  and  tobacco,  for  which  they  give  them  fheep, 
oxen,  furs,  and  chiefly  ginfeng.  This  fhrub  grows 
only  upon  the  higheft  mountains,  in  the  thickefl 
forefts,  and  about  craggy  rocks.  The  ftern  is  fome- 
what  hairy,  llrait,  round,  and  of  a  deep  red,  ex- 
cept towards  the  bottom,  where  it  becomes  whitilh. 
It  grows  to  the  height  of  about  eighteen  inches. 
Towards  the  top,  it  throws  out  branches  which 
bear  oblong  leaves,  that  are  fmall,  woolly,  jagged, 
of  a  dark  green  on  the  upper  fide,  and  whitiih  and 
glolTy  on  the  back.  The  age  of  the  ilirub  \s  known^ 
by  the  ftioots,  and  its  value  increafes  in  proportion 
to  its..agc.  The  virtues  of  the  ginfeng  are  many ;  but 
it  is  generally  allowed  to  be  a  flrengthener  of  the 
ilomach,  a  purifier  of  the  blood.  The  Chinefe^are 
fo  fond  of  it,  that  they  never  think  they  can  pay 
too  dear  for  it.  The  government  fends  out  ten 
thoufand  Tartar  foldiers  every  year  to  gather  this 
plant;  and  every  one  is  obliged  to  bring  home  two 
ounces  of  the  bed  ginfeng  gratis>  and  for  the  reft 
they  are  paid  its  weight  in  filver.  Private  perfons 
are  not  allowed  to  gather  it.  This  odious  prohibi- 
tion does  not  prevent  them.  If  they  did  not  break 
thisunjuft  law,  they  would  not  be  able  to  pay  for 
the  commodities  they  buy  in  the  empire,  and  con* 
fequently  muft  fubmit  to  the  want  of  them. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  trade  of 
China  with  the  Ruffians.  At  prefent  it  is  of  little 
confequence,  but  it  may  and  mufi;  become  con* 
'fiderable. 

The. 
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The  trade  China  carries  on  with  the  inhabitants  ^  ^_9  ^ 
of  LefsEuchariaconlifts  only  in  exchanging  its  tea,  i 

tobacco,  and  wooilen  cloth,  for  the  gold  dufl:  thefe 
people  find  in  their  flreams  when  the  fnow  begins 
to  melt.  If  ever  thdfe  lavages  learn  to  work  the 
mines  that  their  mountains  abound  with,  their  con- 
neflions,  which  are  now  fo  few,  will  foon  increafe, 
and  it  is  impoffible  to  determine  how  far  they  may 
be  extended. 

The  empire  of  China  is  parted  from  the  Mogul 
dominions,  and  other  parts  of  India,  by  fands,  moun- 
tains, and  rocks,  which  prevent  all  communication  ; 
their  inland  trade  is,  therefore,  fo  contracted,  that 
it  does  not  ex(^eed  eight  or  nine  millions  *.  That 
which  they  carry  on  by  fea  is  more  conliderable. 

It  is  fupported  by  their  filks,  their  tea,  their 
china,  and  fome  articles  of  lefs  confeouence.  Japan 
pays  the  Chinefe  in  copper  and  gold;  the  Philip- 
pine illands,  with  piaflres ;  Batavia,  with  pepper 
and  other  fpices;  Siam,  with  woods  for  dying, 
and  with  varnifli*,  Tonquin,  with  filk;  and  Co- 
chinchina,  with  fugar  and  gold.  All  thefe  feve- 
ral  articles  together  m.ay  amount  to  thirty  rail- 
lions  f^  and  employ  a  hundred  and  fifty  veiTelse 
The  Chinefe  get  at  leafl  cent,  per  cent,  upon 
them,  of  which  Cochinchina  pays  half.  Their  cor- 
refpondents  in  m.oll:  of  the  towTis  they  trade  with 
are  defcendants  of  their  own  countrymen,  who  ilea 
from  China  when  the  Taftats  made  themfelves 
mafters  of  it. 

*  On  nn  average,  about  37 ZjOooL    -■         f  1^312,5021. 

Vol.  U.  S  Ths 
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The  trade  of  China,  which  is  not  carried  on  to 
the  north  beyond  Japan ^  nor  to  the  eaft  beyond 
the  (Ireights  of  Malacca  and  of  Sunda,  would  pro- 
bably have  been  extended,  if  the  Chinefe  Ihip- 
builders  had  not  been  fo  wedded  to  their  old  cuf- 
toms,  and  had  condefcended  to  receive  infl:ru<9:ion 
from  the  Europeans. 

When  the  Europeans  firft  appeared  upon  the 
coafts  of  China,  they  Were  admitted  equally  into 
all  the  ports.  Their  extreme  familiarity  with  the 
women,  their  haughtinefs  with  the  men,  and  re- 
peated a^ls  of  infult  and  indifcretion,  foon  deprived 
them  of  that  privilege  ;  and  now  they  are  only 
fufFered  to  put  in  at  Canton,  the  fouthernmoft  har- 
bour of  the  empire. 

The  city  of  Canton  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris,  a  large  river,  which  on  one  part  com- 
municates with  the  remoteft  provinces  by  means  of 
feveral  canals,  and  on  the  other  admits  the  largeil 
ihips  to  come  up  to  its  walls.  Formerly  the  French 
ihips  were  to  be  feen  there  with  the  Chinefe  vef- 
fels ;  but  now  all  European  ihips  are  obliged  to 
anchor  at  Hoaung-pon,  four  leagues  from  the  city. 
It  is  not  clear,  whether  the  Chinefe  were  induced 
ro  take  this  precaution  from  the  fear  of  being  fur- 
prifed,  or  whether  it  was  a  contrivance  of  men  in 
power  for  their  own  private  interell.  The  mif- 
truftful  and  rapacious  difpofition  of  the  Chinefe 
authorires  both  thefe  conieftrires. 

This  regulation  did  not  alfecl  the  failors  them-  . 
felves;  they  ilili  enjoyed  hi  Canton  all  the  freedom 
that  is  confident  whh  public  iranqiiillity.  They  were 

naturally 
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naturally  inclined  to  make  an  improper  ufe  of  this 
indulgence,  and  they  foon  grew  tired  of  the  clr- 
cumfpe6lion  which  is  requifite  under  a  government 
f6  much  addicled  to  ceremony.  They  were  pu- 
nifhed  for  their  imprudence,  and  forbidden  all  ac- 
cefs  to  iTien  in  power.  The  magidrate,  wearied  oat 
with  their  perpetual  complaints,  would  no  longer 
hear  them  but  through  the  channel  of  interpreters 
who  were  dependent  on  the  Chinefe  merchants. 
All  Europeans  were  ordered  to  refide  in  one  par- 
ticular part  of  the  town,  that  was  allotted  to  them. 
None  were  exempted  but  fuch  as  could  procure  a 
perfon  who  would  be  anfwerable  for  their  good 
behaviour.  The  reftraints  were  made  ftill  more 
grievous  in  1760.  The  court,  being  informed  by  the 
Englilh,  that  trade  laboured  under  great  difficulties, 
fent  commifTaries  from  Pekin,  who  were  bribed  by 
the  parties  accufed.  Upon  the  report  made  by 
thefe  partial  men,  all  the  Europeans  w'ere  con- 
fined in  a  few  houfes,  where  they  could  only  trade 
with  fuch  merchants  as  had  an  exclufive  privilege^ 
This  monopoly  has  lately  been  abolifned,  but  the 
other  reilraints  ftill  continue  the  fame. 

These  mortifications  have  not  induced  us  to  re- 
linquifli  the  trade  to  China.  We  continue  to  geC 
from  thence  tea,  china,  raw  filk,  manufa61ured 
filks,  varnifh,  paper,  and  fome  other  articierj. 

The  tea-plant  is  a  ihrub  about  as  high  as  our    The  Eu 
'  pomegranate  or  myrtle.   It  is  propagated  by  feeds,   ^^^^^g^. 
^  which  are  fown  in  holes  three  or  four  inches  deep.    China. 
No  part  of  it  is  ufed   but   the  leaves;   which  it 
bears  in  abundance  at  three  years  old,  but  a  lefs 
S  2  quantity 
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quantity  at  feven.  It  is  then  cut  down  to  the  ftenj 
to  obtain  the  ihoots^  every  one  of  which  bears 
nearly  as  many  leaves  as  a  whole  fhrub. 

Tea  is  cultivated  in  mod  provinces  of  China,  but 
is  not  equally  good  evexy  where  j  though  care  is 
always  taken  to  place  it  in  a  foutnern  afpedl  and  in 
valleys.  The  tea  that  grows  in  ftony  ground  is  far 
preferabk  to  that  which  grows  in  a  light  foil,  but 
the  worH  fort  is  that  which  is  produced  in  a  clayifli 
ground. 

The  different  degree  of  perfetftion  in  tea  does 
not  arife  merely  from  the  difference  of  foil ;  but 
chiefly  from  the  feafon  in  which  it  is  gathered. 

The  tea  is  gathered  in  March,  when  the  leaves 
are  yet  fmall,  tender,  and  delicate;  and  this  is  called 
imperial  tea,  becaufe  it  is  chiefiy  reftrved  for  the 
ufe  of  the  court  and  people  of  rank.  The  fecond 
time  of  gathering  it  is  in  April ;  the  leaves  are 
then  larger  and  more  fpread,  but  of  lefs  quality 
than  the  firff.  The  laft  and  woril  kind  of  tea  is 
gathered  in  May.  It  is  all  clofely  packed  up  in 
cherts  made  of  a  coarfe  kind  of  tin,  that  the  air 
may  not  get  at  it,  which  would  fpoil  its  flavour. 

Tea  is  the  common  drink  of  the  Chlnefe  •,  and  was 
not  introduced  among  them  through  vain  caprice. 
Almoil  throughout  the  empire,  the  water  is  unwhole- 
fome  and  naufeous.  Of  all  the  methods  that  were 
tried  to  improve  it,  none  fucceeded  fo  well  as  tea* 
Upon  trial  it  was  thought  to  be  endued  with  many 
virtues,  and  extolled  as  an  excellent  diffolvent,  a  pu- 
rifier of  the  blood,  a  ftrengthener  of  the  head  and 
ilomacb,and  a  promoter  of  digeftion  and  per  fpiration. 

Th£:; 
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The  high  opinion  which  the  Europeans  who 
Srit  went  into  China  conceived  of  its  inhabitants, 
induced  them  to  adopt  the  high,  though,  perhaps, 
exaggerated  opinion  the  Chinefe  had  of  tea.  We 
caught  the  enthufiafm ;  and  it  has  gone  on  incred- 
fing  in  the  North  of  Europe  and  America,  where 
the  air  is  thick  and  loaded  with  vapours. 

Whatever  maybe  the  influence  of  prejudice  in 
general,  yet  it  mud  be  allowed,  that  tea  produces 
fome  good  effefls  in  thofe  countries  where  the  ufe 
of  it  is  univerfaliy  adopted:  but  thefe  effefts  can- 
not be  fo  great  any  where  as  in  China.  We  know 
the  Chinefe  referve  the  befl  tea  for  themfelves,  and 
adulterate  that  intended  for  exportation,  by  mixing 
with  it  other  leaves,  which  refemble  thofe  of  tea 
in  iliape,  bat  may  not  have  the  fame  properties. 
We  know  too,  that,  fmce  the  exportation  has  been 
fo  great,  they  are  not  fo  curious  in  the  choice  of 
the  foil,  nor  fo  careful  in  the  preparing  of  ic» 
Our  manner  of  ufing  it  may  likewlfe  contribute  to 
lelTen  its  virtues.  We  drink  it  too  hot  and  too 
ftrong;  we  put  in  a  great  deal  of  fugar,  frequently 
perfumes,  and  fometimes  pernicious  liquors.  Be- 
fides  all  this,  its  being  conveyed  fo  far  by  fea  is 
alone  fufEcient  to  cxhaud  m.ollof  its  falubrious  faks. 

We  (hall  never  be  able  to  determine  exactly  the 
virtues  of  tea,  till  it  is  tranfplanted  into  our  own 
climates.  We  began  to  defpair  of  fuccefs,  though 
the  experiments  had  been  only  made  with  feed, 
and  of  a  bad  fort  too.  At  lafl  a  tree  has  been 
brought  over,  the  ftem  of  v/hich"  meafured  iis 
inches ;  and  it  has  been  put  into  the  hands  of  Lin- 
S  3  '  nxusj 
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na^us,  the  rnoft  celebrated  botanifl:  in  Europe.  He 
has  found  means  to  prefers e  it,  and  thinks  he  ihall 
be  able  to  propagate  it  in  open  air,  even  in  Sweden, 
fmce  it  thrives  in  the  northern  parts  of  China.  It 
will  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  us,  if  we  can 
cultivate  a  plant,  which  can  never  fuffer  fo  much 
by  change  of  foil,  as  by  growing  mufly  in  the  long 
voyage  it  muft  undergo  in  being  brought  from 
abroad.  Ir  is  not  long  fmce  we  had  as  little  prof- 
peil  of  atraining  to  the  art  of  making  porcelain. 
The  Eu-  Sos/iE  years  ago  there  were  in  the  collection  of 

buy  por-  Count  Caylus  two  or  three  little  fragments  of  a 
yafe  fuppofed  to  be  Egyptian,  which  being  carefully 
analyfed  proved  to  be  unglazed  porcelain.  If  that 
learned  man  is  not  miftaken,  or  has  not  been  mif- 
informed,  the  making  of  porcelain  was  known  in 
the  flourifhing  days  of  ancient  Egypt.  But,  with- 
out fome  more  authentic  monuments  than  the  al- 
legation of  a  fmgle  fa^l,  we  muft  not  deprive  China 
of  this  invention,  where  the  art  has  been  known 
for  a  longer  time  than  we  can  trace. 

Egypt  is  fuppofed  by  many  to  have  the  pre- 
eminence in  point  of  antiquity,  both  in  regard  to 
its  foundation,  and  to  laws,  fciences,  and  arts,  in 
general,  though  perhaps  China  may  have  as  good 
a  claim.  Nor  can  it  be  certainly  determined,  whe- 
ther thefe  two  empires  are  not  equally  ancient,  and 
have  not  received  all  their  focial  inftitutions  from 
a  people  inhabiting  the  vaft  region  that  divides 
them  ?  Whether  the  favage  inhabitants  of  the  great 
mountains  of  Afia,  after  wandering  about  for 
iiiany  ages  on  the  continent  that  forms  the  center 
%  of 
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of  our  hemifphere,  have  not  infeniibly  difperfed 
themfelves  towards  the  coadis  of  the  feas  that  fur- 
round  it,  and  formed  themfelves  into  feparate  na- 
tions in  China,  India,  Perfia,  and  Egypt?  Whe- 
ther the  fuGceffive  floods,  which  may  have  hap- 
pened in  that  part  of  the  world,  may  not  have  in- 
clofed  and  confined  them  to  thofe  regions  full  of 
mountains  and  deferts?  Thefe  conjee^ures  are  not 
foreign  to  the  hiftory  of  commerce,  which  in  future 
times  mud  greatly  tend  to  illuftrate  the  general 
hillory  of  the  human  race,  of  the  feveral  fettle- 
ments  they  have  formed,  of  their  opinions,  and 
inventions  of  every  kind. 

The  art  of  making  porcelain  is,  if  not  one  of 
the  mofl:  wonderful,  at  lead  one  of  the  mod  pleaf- 
ing  that  men  have  ever  difcovered*,  it  is  the  near- 
nefs  of  luxury,  which  is  preferable  to  its  magnifi- 
cence. 

Porcelain  is  an  earthen  ware  of  the  mod  per- 
fect kind.  It  varies  in  colour,  texture,  and  tranf- 
parency.  Tranfparency,  indeed,  is  not  eflenrial  to 
it,  for  there  is  a  great  deal  of  very  fine  porcelain 
which  has  not  this  quality.         -!,',,,  ,,•   , 

It  is  ufually  covered  with  white  or  coloured 
varnifti.  This  varniih  is  merely  a  layer  of  melted 
glafsj  which  muft  never  be  completely  tranfparenr. 
This  is  filled  glazed  porcelain,  and  is  properly 
what  we  call  china;  the  unglazed  is  diflinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  porcelain  bifcuit.  This  is  intrin- 
fically  as  good  as  the  other,  but  is  neither  fg^cle-- 
ganr^  fo  bright,  nor  fo  beautiful.        '  j.,^'.^ 
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The  word  earthen-ware  is  well  adapted  to  porce- 
Liia,  becaiife,  as  all  orher  earthen  ware,  the  fub- 
fiance  of  it  is  pure  earth,  without  any  alteration 
from  art  but  the  mere  divifion  of  its  parts.  No  me- 
tallic or  faline  fubilance  whatever  mufi:  enter  into 
its  compofition,  not  even  in  the  glazing,  which 
mud  be  made  of  fubilances  nearly^  if  not  altoge- 
ther^ as  fimple. 

.  The  bePc  porcelain,  and  commonly  the  clofeft,  is 
that  which  is  made  of  the  fimpleft  materials,  fuch  as 
a  vitri liable  flone,  and  a  pure  and  white  clay.  On 
this  lalf  fubftance  depend  the  clofenefs  and  compaft- 
nefscfporcelainjandindeedofearthen-ware  in  general, 

'iHh.  connoilTeurs  divide  the  china  that  comes 
-from  Alia  into  fix  claiTes;  the  trouted  china,  the 
old  white,  the  Japan^  the  Chinefe,  the  Chinefe 
iapaOj  and  the  Indian.  Thefe  feveral  appellations 
rather  denote  a  difFerence  that  flrikes  the  eye  than 
a  real  diil:in6tion. 

llie  trouted  china,  which  no  doubt  is  called 
fo  from  the  refemblance  it  bears  to  the  fcales  of  a 
trout,  ieems  to  be  the  moll:  ancient,  and  favours 
nioR  of  the  infancy  of  the  art.  It  has  two  imper- 
fec>lonso  The  pafre  is  always  very  brown,  and 
the  furface  appears  full  of  cracks.  Thefe  cracks 
are  not  only  in  the  glazing,  but  in  the  porcelain  it- 
feh^;  and  therefore  rhis  fort  has  but  a  fmall  degree 
of  tranfparency,  does  not  found  well,  is  very  brit- 
tle, and  bears  the  fire  better  than  any  other.  To 
hide  thefe  cracks,  it  is  painted  with  a  variety  of  co- 
lours: in  this  kind  of  ornament  confids  its  only 
lalueo  1  he  faciiiry  Willi  which  Count  Lauragais  has 

imitated 
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Imitated  it  has  convinced  us  that  it  is  only  an  im- 
perfe£l  fort  of  porcelain. 

The  old  white  is  certainly  very  beautiful,  whe- 
ther we  coniider  only  the  glazings  or  examine  the 
bilcuit.  This  is  very  valuable  porcelain,  bdt  very 
fcarce,  and  but  little  ufed.  The  parte  of  it  feems  to 
be  extremely  (hort,  and  lit  only  for  fraall  vafes, 
figures,  and  other  ornamental  china.  It  is  fold  in 
trade  for  japan,  though  it  is  certain  that  fome  very 
fine  of  the  fame  kind  is  made  in  China.  It  is  of 
two  different  hues ;  the  one  a  perfe£l:  cream-co- 
lour, the  other  a  blueifli  white,  which  makes  it  look 
more  tranfparant.  The  glazing  feems  to  be  more  in- 
corporated into  this  lafr.  This  fort  has  been  at- 
tempted at  St.  Clond,  and  fome  pieces  have  been 
produced  that  looked  very  beautiful ;  but  thofe 
who  have  narrowly  examined  them  have  faid  they 
were  no  better  than  frit  or  lead,  and  would  not  bear 
iicomparifon. 

The  japan  is  not  fo  eafily  diflinguifhed  as  molt 
people  imagine  from  the  fined  of  the  fort  made  in 
China.  A  connoilTeur,  whom  we  have  confulted, 
pretends  that  in  general  the  glazing. of  the  true  ja- 
pan is  whiter,  and  has  lefs  of  the  blueiib  cafl,.  than 
the  porcelain  of  China,  that  the  ornaments  are  laid 
on  with  lefs  profufion,  that  the  blue  is  brighter, 
and  the  patterns  and  flowers  not  fo  whimfigal,  and 
better  copied  from  nature.  His  opinion  feems  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  tedimony  of  fome  writers,  who 
tell  us,  that  the  Chlnefe  who  trade  to  Japan  bring 
home  fome  pieces  of  china  that  make  more  fhew 
%hm  their  own^,  but  are  not  fo  folid  ;  and  that  they 

ferve 
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BOOK  ferve  to  ornament  their  apartments,  but  they  never 
ufe  them,  becaufe  they  will  not  bear  the  fire  well. 
All  china  glazed  with  coloured  varnifti,  whether 
fea-gi  een,  blueifti,  or  purple,  he  believes  to  be  Chi- 
nefe.  All  the  japan  brought  into  Europe  comes 
from  the  Dutch,  who  are  the  only  Europeans, that 
are  fuffered  to  come  into  that  empire.  PolTibly  they 
may  have  picked  it  out  of  the  porcelains  brought 
hither  every  year  by  the  Chinefe,  or  they  may 
have  purchafed  it  at  Canton.  In  either  cafe,  the 
diftinflion  between  the  porcelain  of  Japan  and  that 
of  China  would  not  be  founded  on  fa6i:,  but  merely 
on  prejudice.  From  this  opinion  it  is  plain,  that 
what  is  fold  here  for  japan  is  very  fine  china. 

There  is  lefs  doubt  about  what  we  call  porce- 
lain of  China.  The  glazing  has  a  bluer  caft  than 
that  of  Japan,  it  is  more  highly  coloured,  and  the 
patterns  are  more  whimfical.  The  pafte  is  in  gene- 
ral whiter  and  more  compact  •,  the  grain  finer  and 
clofer,  and  the  china  thinner.  Amongft  the  feve- 
ral  forts  made  in  China,  there  is  one  that  is  very 
antient  ;  it  is  painted  of  a  deep  blue,  a  beautiful 
red,  or  a  green  like  verdigreafe,  and  is  very  coarfe, 
very  thick,  and  very  heavy*  Some  of  this  is  trouted, 
and  the  grain  is  often  dry  and  brown.  That  which 
is  not  trouted  has  a  clear  found,  but  both  want 
tranfparency.  It  is  fold  for  old  china,  and  the  fineft 
pieces  are  fuppofed  to  come  from  Japan.  It  was 
originally  a  better  fort  of  earthen-ware,  rather  than 
a  true  porcelain  ;  time  and  experience  may  have 
improved  it.  It  is  grown  more  tranfparent,  and 
the  colours,  being  more  carefully  laid  on,  they  look 

brighter. 
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brighter.  The  efTentiai  difference  between  this  and 
other  china  is,  that  this  is  made  of  a  fhorter  pafte, 
and  is  very  hard  and  folid.  The  pieces  of  this  china 
have  always  at  the  bottom  the  marks  of  three  or 
four  fupporters,  which  were  put  to  prevent  its 
giving  way  in  baking.  By  this  contrivance,  the 
Chinefe  have  fucceeded  in  making  very  large  pieces 
of  porcelain.  Thofe  that  are  not  of  this  fort,  and 
which  is  called  modern  china,  are  of  a  longer  pafle 
and  finer  grain,  and  are  higher  glazed,  whiter, 
and  clearer.  They  feldom  have  the  marks  of  the 
fupporters,  and  their  tranfparency  has  nothing 
glalTy  in  it.  All  that  is  made  with  this  pade  is  eafily 
turned,  fo  that  it  is  vifible  the  workman's  hand  is 
glided  over  it,  as  over  a  fine  fmooth  clay.  There  is 
an  infinite  variety  of  this  fort  of  china,  both  as  to 
form,  colouring,  workmanfiiip,  and  price. 

A  FIFTH  fort  is  what  we  call  chinefe  japan,  be- 
caufe  it  unites  the  ornaments  of  the  porcelain  which 
is  thought  to  come  from  Japan  with  thofe  that  are 
more  in  the  Chinefe  tafte.  Among  thi5  kind  of 
porcelain,  there  is  fome.  that  is  ornamented  with  a 
very  fine  blue,  with  white  fcrolls.  The  glazing  of 
this  kind  is  remarkable  for  being  a  true  white  ena- 
mel, whereas  that  of  the  other  forts  is  half  tranf- 
parent ;  for  the  Chinefe  glazing  is  never  entirely  fo. 

The  colours  in  general  are  laid  on  in  the  fame 
manner,  both  on  the  true  china  and  the  imitations 
of  it.  The  firiL  and  moil  lading  of  them  is  the 
blue  that  is  extra6led  from  fmalt,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  the  calx  of  cobalt.  This  colour  is  com- 
monly laid  on  before  the  pieces  are  either  glazed 

or 
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or  baked,  fo  that  the  glazing  that  is  put  on  after- 
wards ferves  as  a  diffoivent.  All  the  other  colours, 
and  even  the  blue  that  enters  into  the  compofition 
on  the  pallet,  are  laid  on  over  the  glazing,  and 
muil  firft  be  mixed  up  and  ground  with  a  faline 
fubitance  or  calx  of  lead,  that  fayours  rheir  ingrefs 
intothe  glazing.  It  is  a  pretty  common  thing  for 
the  Chinefe  to  colour  the  v^/hole  of  the  glazing; 
the  colour  is  then  laid  on  neither  above  nor  below 
it,  but  is  incorporated  into  the  glazing  itfeif.  Some 
very  extraordinary  fanciful  ornaments  are  made  in 
this  manner.  In  whatever  way  the  colours  are  ap- 
plied, they  are  commonly  extracted  from  cobalt, 
gold,  iron,  mineral  earths,  and  copper.  That 
which  is  extra6red  from  copper  is  a  very  delicate 
colour,  and  requires  great  care  in  the  preparation. 

All  the  forts  of  porcelain  we  have  defcribed 
are  made  at  King-to  chin,  an  immenfe  town  in 
the  province  of  Kiarafi.  This  manufaflure  em- 
ploys five  hundred  furnaces  and  a  million  of  men. 
It  has  been  attempted  to  be  made  at  Pekin  and 
other  places  of  the  em.pire ;  but  it  has  not  fuc- 
ceeded  any  where,  though  the  fame  workmen  have 
been  employed,  and  the  fame  materials  made  ufe 
of;  fo  that  this  branch  of  induflry  is  entirely  given 
up,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton, 
where  the  fort  of  porcelain  is  made  that  is  known 
amongfl  us  by  the  name  of  India  china.  The 
pafle  is  long  and  yielding  \  but  in  general  the  co- 
lours, efpecially  the  blue,  and  the  red  of  mars, 
are  far  interior  to  what  comes  from  Japan  and  the 
interior  parts  of  ChinSo     All  the  colours,  except 

the 
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the  blue,  {land  up  in  lumps,  and  are  very  badly 
laid  on.  ^  This  is  the  only  china  that  has  purple, 
which  has  given  rife  to  that  abfurd  notion  of  its 
being  painted  in  Holland.  Mod  of  the  cups,  and 
plates,  and  other  veffels,  our  merchants  bring 
home,  are  of  this  manufa^lure,  which  islefs  ellecmed 
in  China  than  our  deifc  is  in  Europe. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  this  art 
into  Europe,  r  It  has  fucceeded  befl:  in  Saxony, 
The  porcelain  that  comes  from  this  country  is  jeal 
porcelain,  and  probably  made  with  very  fimple 
materials,  though  prepared  and  mixed  with  more 
art  than  in  Alia.  This  curious  preparation,  to- 
gether with  the  fcarcity  of  the  materials,  is  no 
doubt  what  makes  the  Drefden  porcelain  fo  dear* 
As  there  is  but  one  fort  of  ix'^d^  that  comes  from 
that  manufa£lure,  it  has  been  furmifed,  .and  not 
without  fome  degree  of  probability,  that  the  Sax- 
ons were  only  in  polTeffion  of  their  own  fecret,  and 
by  no  means  of  the  art  of  making  china.  What 
"^eems  to  confirm  this  fufpicion  is  the  great  affinity^ 
between  the  Saxon  and  other  German  porcelainy 
which  feeras  to  be  made  upon  the  fam.e  principle. 

However  this  be,  it  is  certain  no  porcelain  is 
higher  glazed,  fraoother,  better  fhaped,  more  pleaf- 
ing  to  the  eye,  or  mors  folid  and  durable.  It  will' 
refill  a  fierce  fire  much  lon-ger  than  many  of  the 
forts  made  in  China.  The  colours  are  finely  dif- 
pofed,  and  executed  in  a  mafierly  manner  •,  none 
ai'e  fo  well  adapted  to  the  glazing  ;  they  are  blend- 
ed with  great  exadnefs ;  they  are  bright,  without 

being. 
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being  ftiaded  and  giazed,  like  thofe  of  raoft  of  the 
porcelain  made  at  Sevre. 

The  mention  of  this  place  reminds  us  that  We 
muft  take  notice  of  the  porcelain  made  in  France, 
This,  like  the  Englilh,  is  only  made  with  frit ;  that 
is,  with  ftones  that  are  not  fufible  in  themfelves, 
but  receive  a  beginning  of  fufion  from  the  mixture 
of  a  greater  or  lefs  quantity  of  fait ;  and  accordingly 
it  is  more  glalTy,  of  a  loofer  texture,  and  more  brit- 
tle than  any  other.   That  of  Sevre,  which  is  by  far 
the  word  of  all^  and  always  looks  yellowiih  and 
dirty,   which   betrays  the  lead  they  put  into  the 
glazing,  has  no  other   merit  than  what  it  derives 
from  the  excellence  of  the  artifts  that  are  employed 
for  the  patterns  and  the  penciling.  Thefe  great  maf- 
ters  have  difplayed  io  much  tafte  in  the  execution  of 
fome  of  the  pieces,  that  they  will  be  the  admiration 
of  pofterity:   but  in   itfelf  this  ware  will  never  be 
butanobjedioftaile,  luxury,  and  expence.  The  fup- 
porters  will  al  ways  be  a  principal  caufe  of  its  dearnefs. 
All  porcelain,  when  it  receives  the  lad:  efFedl:  of 
the  fire,  is  a6iually  in  a  (late  that  has  a  tendency  to 
fuiion,    is  foft  and  pliable,  and  might  be   worked 
like  red-hot  iron.     There   is  none  but  what  will 
bend  and  give  way  when  it  is  in  that  flate.     If  the 
pieces,  when  they  are  turned,   are  thicker,  or  pro- 
je^l:  more  on  one  fide   than  another,   the  ftrongeft 
will  infallibly  bear  away  the  weakeil;    they  will 
warp  to  that  fide,  and  the  piece  is  fpoiied.  This  in- 
convenience is  prevented,  by  propping  it  up  with 
bits  of  porcelain  made  of  the  fame  paile^  of  differ- 
ent Ihapes,  which  are  applied  under  or  to  the  parts 
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thatproje£i:,  and  are  moll  in  danger  of  being  warp- 
ed. As  all  porcelain  Hirinks  in  baking,  the  props 
mull  alfo  be  made  of  fuch  materials  as  will  yield  in 
the  fame  degree  exaflly  as  the  pafte  they  are  in- 
tended to  fupport.  As  the  different  pafles  do  not 
ihrink  equally,  it  follows  that  the  props  muft  be 
made  of  the  fame  pafle  as  the  piece  they  fupport. 

The  fofter  the  china  is,  and  the  more  inclining 
to  vitrification,  the  m.ore  it  wants  to  be  propped 
up.  This  is  the  great  fault  of  the  Sevre  china ; 
the  pafte  is  very  coftiy,  and  frequently  more  of  it 
is  wafted  in  props,  than  is  employed  in  making  of 
the  piece  itfelf.  The  neceffity  of  this  expenfive 
method  produces  another  inconvenience.  The  glaz- 
ing cannot  be  baked  at  the  fame  time  as  the  porce- 
lain, which  therefore  muft  twice  undergo  the  heat 
of  the  furnace.  The  porcelain  made  in  China,  and 
the  bed  imitations  of  it^  being  of  a  ftiffer  pafte, 
and  lefs  fufceptible  of  vitrification,  feidom  want 
any  props,  and  are  baked  ready-glazed.  They 
confequently  confume  much  lefs  pafte^  are  feldora 
fpoiled,  and  require  lefs  time,  as  well  as  lefs  fire 
and  trouble. 

Some  writers  have  urged,  in  favour  of  the  fupe- 
riority  of  Afiatic  china,  that  it  refifts  fire  better 
than  ours ;  that  all  European  china  will  melt  in 
that  of  Saxony,  bur  that  the  Drefden  itfelf  will 
m.elt  in  the  forei<^n  china.  This  affertion  is  en- 
tirely  erroneous,  if  taken  in  its  full  extent.  Few 
porcelains  of  china  will  (land  the  fire  fo  well  as 
the  Drefden ;  they  fpoil  and  bubble  in  the  fame 
degree  of  ^re  which  ferves  to  bake  that  made  by 
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Count  Lauragais  ;  but  this  is  a  circumflance  of  fo 
little  confequence,  that  it  fcarce  deferves  attention. 
Porcelain  is  not  intended  to  returti  into  the  furnace 
when  once  it  is  takeri  out,  nor  is  it  defigned  to  bear 
the  a£i:ion  of  an  intenfe  fire. 

It  is  in  point  of  folidity  that  the  foreign  porce- 
lain truly  excels  that  of  Europe  ^  it  is  by  the  pro- 
perty it  has  of  heating  quicker  and  withlefs  rifque, 
and  of  bearing,  without  danger  of  being  broken^ 
the  fudden  effect  of  cold  or  boiling  hot  Water  ;  by 
the  facility  with  which  it  is  moulded  and  baked^ 
which  is  an  ineflimabie  advantage,  as  pieces  of  all 
fizes  can  be  made  with  great  eafe,  as  it  can  be  baked 
without  any  rifque,  be  fold  at  a  lower  price,  be  of 
more  general  ufe,  and  confequently  become  the 
objed  of  a  more  extenfive  trade. 

Another  great  advantage  of  the  India  porcelain 
is,  that  the  fame  pafle  is  very  ufeful  for  making  cru- 
cibles, and  a  variety  of  fuch  veilels  which  are  con-, 
ftantly  ufed  in  the  other  arts.  They  not  only  bear  the 
fire  for  a  longer  time,  but  communicate  nothing  of 
their  fubftance  to  what  is  melted  in  them.  This  fub- 
Itance  is  fo  pure,  white,  compa6l,  and  hard,  that  it 
will  fcare  melt  at  all,  and  acquires  no  kind  of  tinge* 

France  is  at  the  eve  of  enjoying  all  thefe  ad- 
vantages. It  is  certain  that  Count  Lauragais,  who 
has  long  been  in  fearch  of  the  fecret  of  the  Chi- 
nefe,  has  at  laftmade  fome  china  that  is  very  like 
it.  His  materials  have  the  fame  properties,  and 
if  they  are  not  exadily  the  fame,  at  leafl  they  are 
a  fpecies  of  the  fame  kind.  Like  the  Chinefe,  he 
can  make  bis  pafle  long  or  ihort,  and  follow  ei- 
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ther  his  own  or  fome  other  procefs.  His  porcelain 
is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Chinefe  in  point  of 
pliablenefs,  and  is  fuperior  to  it  in  point  of  glaz- 
ing; perhaps  too  in  the  facility  with  which  it  takes 
the  colours.  If  it  can  be  improved  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree as  to  have  as  fine  and  as  white  a  grain,  we 
may  difpenfe  with  the  porcelain  of  China.  But 
we  cannot  fo  well  do  without  their  filk. 

The  annals  of  this  empire  afcribe  the  difcovery 
of  filk  to  one  of  the  wives  of  the  emperor  Hoangti.  }>uy  f\iks 
The  emprefTes  amufed  themfelves  with  breeding  up 
filk-worms,  drawing  the  filk,  and  working  it.  It  is 
even  faid,  that  to  the  interior  part  of  the  palace 
there  was  a  piece  of  ground  fet  apart  for  the  cul- 
ture of  mulberry-trees.  The  emprefs,  attended 
by  the  chief  ladies  of  her  court,  went  in  perfon 
and  gathered  the  leaves  of  fome  of  the  branches 
that  were  brought  down  fo  as  to  be  within  her 
reach.  So  prudent  an  inftance  of  policy  promoted 
this  branch  of  induflry  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the 
Chinefe,  who  before  were  only  cloathedinlkins,  fooa 
appeared  dreffed  in  lilk.  The  filks,  that  were  now 
grown  very  common,  were  foon  brought  to  great 
perfeftion.  The  Chinefe  were  indebted  for  this  lad 
advantage  to  the  writings  of  fome  ingenious  men, 
and  even  of  fome  minifters,  who  did  not  think  it 
beneath  them  to  attend  to  this  new  art.  All  China 
learnt  from  their  theory  every  thing  belonging  to  it. 
The  art  of  breeding  up  filk- worms,  and  of  fpin- 
ning  and  w^eaving  their  filk,  extended  from  China 
to  India  and  Perlia,  where  it  made  no  very  rapid 
progrefs ;  if  it  had,  Rome  would  not,  at  the  end 
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of  the  third  century,  have  given  a  pound  of  gold 
for  a  pound  of  filk.  Greece  having  adopted  this 
art  in  the  eighth  century,  filks  became  a  little  more 
known,  but  did  not  grow  common.  They  were  long 
confidered  as  an  article  of  luxury,  and  referved  for 
perfons  in  the  mod  eminent  ftations,  and  for  the 
greatefl:  folemnities.  At  lafl  Roger,  king  of  Sicily, 
fent  for  manufacturers  from  Athens;  and  the  cul- 
ture of  the  mulberry-tree  foon  pafled  from  that 
ifland  to  the  neighbouring  continent.  Other  coun- 
tries in  Europe  wifhed  to  partake  of  an  advantage 
from  which  Italy  derived  fo  much  wealth ;  and  after 
fome  fruitlefs  attempts  they  attained  it.  However, 
from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  or  fome  other  caufe, 
it  has  not  equally  fucceeded  in  every  place. 

The  filks  of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Reggio,  whe- 
ther in  organzin  or  in  tram,  are  all  ordinary  filks  j 
but  they  are  ufeful,  and  even  neceffary  for  bro- 
cades, for  embroidery,  and  for  all  works  that  re- 
quire ftrong  lilk. 

The  other  Italian  filks,  thofe  of  Novi,  Venice, 
Tufcany,  Milan,  Montferrat,  Bergamo,  and  Pied- 
mont, are  ufed  in  organzin  for  the  warp,  though 
they  are  not  all  equally  fine  and  good.  The 
Bologna  filks  were  for  a  long  time  preferred  to  any 
other.  But  fmce  thofe  of  Piedmont  have  been  im- 
proved, they  juftly  claim  the  preference,  as  being 
the  fmootheft,  the  fined:,  and  the  lighteft.  Thofe 
of  Bergamo  come  neareft  to  them. 

Though  the  Spanifh  filks  in  general  are  very 
fine,  thofe  of  Valencia  are  by  far  the  befl.  They 
are  all  fit  for  any  fort  of  manufadluren  the  only 
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fault  they  have,  is  being  rather  too  oily,  which  is  a 
great  detriment  to  the  dye. 

The  French  filks  excell  moft  others  in  Europe, 
and  are  inferior  to  none  but  thofe  of  Piedmont  and 
Bergamo  in  point  of  lightnefs.  Befides,  they  are 
brighter  coloured  than  thofe  of  Piedmont;  and 
more  even  and  ftronger  than  thofe  of  Bergamo.. 
Some  years  ago^  France  produced  (ix  thoufand 
quintals  of  filk,  which  fold  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
one  livres  *  a  pound,  confiding  of  fourteen  ounces. 
At  an  average  of  eighteen  livres  f,  it  produced  an 
income  of  ten  millions  |.  When  the  new  planta- 
tions are  improved  fo  much  as  to  produce  what  is 
expelled  from  them,  France  v/ill  be  eafed  of  the 
fum  fhe  pays  to  foreign  powers  for  this  article, 
which  is  (till  a  confiderable  one. 

The  variety  of  filk  produced  in  Europe  has  not 
yet  enabled  us  to  difpenfe  with  that  of  the  Chinefe. 
Though  in  general  it  is  uneven  and  heavy,  it  will 
always  be  in  requefi:  for  its  whitenefs.  It  is  gene- 
rally thought  to  derive  this  advantage  from  nature; 
but  it  is  more  probable,  that,  when  the  Chinefe 
draw  the  filk,  they  put  fome  ingredient  into  the 
bafon,  that  has  the  property  of  expelling  all  hete- 
rogeneous fubftances,  or  at  leall  the  coarfeft  parts 
of  them.  The  little  wafte  there  is  in  this  filk 
compared  to  any  other,  when  it  is  boiled  for  dying, 
feems  to  give  great  weight  to  this  conjefhire. 

However  this  be,  the  Chinefe  filk  is  fo  far 
fuperior  to  any  other  in  whitenefs,  that  it  is  the 
only  one  which  can  be  ufed  for  blondes  and  gauzes: 
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BOOK    all  our  endeavours  to  fubflitute  our  own  in  the 
»,,  J     P  blonde  manufadlures  have  been  fruitlefs,  whether 
we  have  made  ufe  of  prepared  or  unprepared  fdk. 
The  attempts  in  gauze  haTe  not  been  quite  fo  un- 
fuccefsful.  The  whtteft  French  and  Italian  filks  have 
been  tried,  and  feemed  to  anfwer  tolerably  well ;  but 
neither  the  colour  nor  the  dreffing  were  fo  perfedl 
as  in  the  gauzes  made  with  the  Chinefe  filk. 
In  the  lad  century,    the  Europeans  imported 
^  very  little  filk  from  China.    The  French  filk  fuc- 

ceeded  very  well  for  black  and  coloured  gauze, 
and  for  cat-gut  that  was  then  in  fafhion.  The  tafte^ 
that  has  prevailed  thefe  forty  years  pad,  and  more 
efpecially  the  lad  twenty-five,  for  white  gauzes  and 
blondes,  has  gradually  increafed  the  demand  for 
this  produftion  of  the  Eaft.  Of  late  it  has  amounted 
to  eighty  thoufand  weight  a-year,  of  which  France 
has  always  taken  near  three-fourths.  This  impor- 
tation has  increafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  in  1766 
the  Englifh  alone  imported  a  hundred  and  four 
thoufand  weight:  as  it  could  not  be  all  confumed 
in  gauze  and  blonde,  the  manufa<Elurers  have  ufed 
it  for  tabbies  and  hofe.  The  flockings  made  of  this 
filk  are  of  a  beautiful  white  that  never  changes, 
but  are  not  near  fo  fine  as  others. 

Besides  this  filk,  fo  remarkable  for  its  white- 
nefs,  which  comes  chiefly  from  the  province  of 
Tche-KIang,  and  is  known  in  Europe  by  the 
name  of  Nanking-filk,  which  is  the  place  where 
moll  of  it  is  prepared,  China  produces  ordinary 
filks,  which  we  call  Canton.  As  thefe  are  only  fit 
for  fome  kinds  of  tram,  and  are  as  dear  as  our 
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own,  which  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe,  very  few 
are  imported.  What  the  Engh'fh  and  Dutch  bring 
homQ  does  not  exceed  five  or  fix  thoufand  pieces. 
The  manufadured  filks  are  a  much  more  confider- 
able  article. 

The  Chinefe  are  not  iefs  ingenious  in  weaving 
their  filks  than  in  preparing  them.  This  does  not 
extend  to  thofe  that  are  mixed  with  gold  and 
lilver.  Their  manufacturers  have  never  known 
how  to  draw  out  thefe  metals  into  thread,  and 
the  whole  of  their  art  confills  in  rolling  their 
filks  upon  gilt  paper,  or  putting  the  paper  upon 
them  after  they  are  woven.  Both  methods  are 
equally  bad. 

Though,  in  general,  men  are  more  apt  to  be 
pleafed  with  novelty  than  with  true  excellence, 
yet  the  Europeans  have  never  been  tempted  to 
buy  thefe  fluffs.  They  have  been  equally  difgufted 
at  the  aukwardnefs  of  the  patterns,  w^hich  exhibit  no- 
thing but  diflorted  figures,  and  unmeaning  groupes; 
they  difcover  no  tafle  in  the  difpofition  of  the  lights 
and  (hades,  nor  any  of  that  elegance  and  eafe  that 
appears  in  the  works  of  our  good  artifls.  There 
is  a  ftiilnefs  and  a  want  of  freedom  in  all  they  do, 
that  is  difpleafing  to  perfons  of  any  tafte;  all  fa- 
vours of  their  particular  turn  of  mind,  which  is 
deflitute  of  vivacity  and  elevation. 

TxiE  only  thing  that  makes  us  overlook  the  de- 
fe£ls  in  thofe  works  that  reprefent  flowers,  birds, 
or  trees,  is,  that  none  of  thofe  objecls  are  raifed. 
The  figures  are  painted  upon  the  filk  itfelf  with 
indelible  colours  j  and  yet  the  deception  is  fo  per- 
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fa£l,  that  all  thefe  objects  appear  to  be  brocaded 
or  embroidered. 

As  for  their  plain  filks,  they  want  no  recom- 
mendation, for  they  are  perfect  in  their  kind ;  and 
fo  are  their  colours,  efpecially  the  green  and  the 
red.  The  white  of  their  damafics  has  fomething 
extremely  pleafing.  The  Chinefe  make  them  only 
with  the  fiik  of  Tche-Kiang.  They  thoroughly 
boil  the  warp,  as  we  do,  but  only  half-boil  the 
woof.-  This  method  gives  the  dam/aik  more  fub- 
flance  and  Itiffnefs.  It  has  a  reddifh  cafl  without; 
being  yellow,  which  is  very  pleafmg,  and  has  not 
that  glare  that  dazzles  the  fight.  This  agreeable 
white  is  likewife  obferved  in  the  Chinefe  varnifh. 
The  Eu-  This   varnifli  is   a  kind    of  liquid    gum^   of  a 

buy  lac^      rcddidi  colour.     The  Japan  varnifh  is  preferable 
quered        ^-q  ^^i^^  of  Touquin  and  Siam,   and  thefe  are  much 

ware,  and  '  / 

paper,  in  better  than  that  of  Cambodia.  The  Chinefe  buy 
it  at  all  thefe  markets,  becaufe  from  their  pro- 
vinces they  cannot  procure  a  fufficient  quantity 
for  their  own  confumption.  The  tree  that  yields 
the  gum  from  which  the  varnifh  is  made  is  called 
Tli-chu,  and  refembles  the  afh,  both  in  the  bark 
and  the  leaf.  It  never  grows  above  fifteen  feet^ 
and  the  ftem  commonly  meafures  two  feet  and  a 
half  in  circumference.  It  bears  neither  flowers 
nor  fruit,  but  is  propagated  in  the  following 
manner. 

In  the  fpring,  when  the  fap  of  the  Tfi-chu 
tegins  to  form,  the  ftrongeft  llioot  that  grows  out 
of  the  ftem  is  chofen,  and  covered  all  over  with 
yellow  earthy  then  it  is  wrapped  round  with  a 
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mat,  to  protect  it  from  the  effect  of  the  air.  If 
the  fprig  foon  takes  root,  it  is  cut  and  planted  in 
autumn-,  but  if  it  proves  backward,  this  is  de- 
ferred to  another  opportunity.  At  whatever  fea- 
fon  it  is  done,  the  young  plant  mufl  be  pre- 
ferved  from  the  ants,  which  is  efFefled  by  filling 
the  hole  with  aihes. 

The  Tfi-chu  yields  no  varnifh  till  it  is  feven  or 
eight  years  old,  and  then  only  in  fummer.  It 
diflils  from  incifions  made  at  different  diftances  in 
the  bark,  and  is  received  in  a  fhell  fixed  at  each 
incifion.  It  is  reckoned  a  good  produce,  when 
twenty  pounds  of  varnifh  are  colle^led  in  one  night 
out  of  a  thoufand  trees.  This  gum  is  fo  noxious, 
that  thofe  who  ufe  it  are  obliged  to  take  conflant 
precautions  to  guard  againfl  its  malignancy.  The 
artifts  rub  their  hands  and  faces  with  rape  oil  be- 
fore they  begin,  and  after  they  have  done  their 
work,  and  wear  a  mafk,  gloves,  boots,  and  a 
fcreaft-plate. 

There  are  two  ways  of  ufing  the  varnifh.  The 
firfl  is  to  rub  the  wood  with  a  particular  fort  of 
oil  ufed  in  China;  and  as  foon  as  it  is  dry,  the  var- 
nifh is  laid  on.  It  is  fo  tranfparent,  that  the  veins 
of  the  wood  appear  tinged  through  it,  if  it  is  laid 
on  but  two  or  three  times.  If  it  is  repeatedly  laid 
on,  it  may  be  brought  to  fhine  like  a  looking- 
glafs.  The  other  vv^ay  is  more  complicated.  A. 
kind  of  pafle-board  is  glued  by  the  help  of  maf- 
tick  over  the  wood.  On  this  fmooth  and  folid 
ground  are  fpread  feveral  layers  of  varnifh.  It 
iiauft  be  neither  too  thick  nor  too  liquid;  and  in 
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BOO  K  this  jufl  medium  the  fkill  of  the  artift  principally 
t     ^'     ^   conMs. 

Whichever  way  the  varnifh  is  hid  on,  it  efFec- 
tually  preferves  the  wood  from  decaying.  The 
worm  can  fcarce  penetrate  it,  and  the  damp  does 
not  aife£t  it  in  the  lead ;  and  with  a  little  care  this 
varnilh  leaves  no  fmell  behind. 

This  varnifh  is  as  pleafing  to  the  eye  as  it  is 
durable.  It  may  be  applied  on  gold  and  filver, 
and  mixed  with  all  forts  of  colours.  Upon  it  arc 
painted  figures,  landfcapes,  palaces,  hunting  par- 
ties, and  battles.  In  fhort,  it  would  not  be  deficient 
in  any  refped,  if  it  were  not  generally  fpoiled  by 
the  badnefs  of  the  Chinefe  drawing. 

Notwithstanding  this  defedt,  the  making  of 
this  ware  requires  much  pains  and  conflant  attention. 
The  varnilh  rauft  be  laid  on  nine  or  ten  times  at  leafl, 
and  cannot  be  fpread  too  thin.  There  mufl  be  a  fuf- 
ficint  time  allowed  between  the  application  of  each 
layer,  that  it  may  be  fuffered  to  dry.  A  longer  time 
fliil  mull  be  allowed  between  the  laft  layer  and  the 
polifhing,  painting,  and  gilding.  A  whole  fummer 
is  hardly  fufHcient  for  all  this  procefs  at  Nanking, 
from  whence  the  court  and  the  chief  cities  of  the 
empire  are  fupplied.  It  is  carried  on  with  greater 
expedition  at  Canton.  As  there  is  a  great  demand 
of  this  ware  for  Europe,  and  as  the  Europeans  will 
have  it  made  according  to  their  own  plan,  and  will 
allow  but  a  fliort  time  to  complete  it,  it  is  ufu- 
ally  finillied  in  too  great  hafle.  The  artift,  not  having 
time  to  give  the  necelfary  degree  of  perfection  to 
his  work,  is  fatisfied  if  he  can  but  make  it  pleafing 
'      ^  ^ '  ^    ■  •  ^  '■  to 
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to  the  eye.     The  Chinefe  manufacture  of  paper  is   book 
not  liable  to  the  fame  imperfections. 

Originally  the  Chinefe  wrote  with  a  fteel 
bodkin  upon  wooden  tablets,  which,  being  faftened 
together,  made  a  volume.  They  afterwards  traced 
their  chara6lers  upon  pieces  of  liik  cr  linen,  cut  to 
any  length  or  breadth.  At  laft,  about  fixteen  hun- 
dred years  ago^  they  found  out  the  fecret  of  making 
paper. 

It  is  generally  imagined  that  this  paper  is  made 
with  filk;  but  whoever  is  acquainted  with  the 
practice  of  the  art  muft  know,  that  filk  can  never 
be  fo  divided  as  to  be  wrought  into  a  pafte  of  equal 
confidence.  The  bed  Chinefe  paper  is  made  with 
cotton,  and  would  be  equal,  if  not  preferable,  to 
ours,  if  it  were  as  durable. 

The  ordinary  paper,  w^hich  is  not  intended  for 
writing,  is  made  of  the  firft  or  fecond  bark  of  the 
mulberry-tree,  the  elm,  the  cotton-tree,  but  chiefly 
of  the  bamboo.  Thefe  fubftances,  after  they  are 
become  rotten  by  foaking  in  muddy  water,  are  bu- 
ried in  lin  e  ;  then  bleached  in  the  fun,  and  boiled 
in  coppers  to  a  fluid  pafle,  which  is  fpread  upon 
hurdles,  and  hardens  into  (heets,  that  meafure  ten 
or  twelve  feet,  or  more.  This  is  the  paper  uf  jd  by 
the  Chinefe  for  furniture.  It  has  a  very  pleafing 
effect  from  the  luftre  they  give  it,  and  from  the 
variety  of  fhapes  into  which  they  form  it. 

Though   this  paper  is  apt  to  crack,  to  be  in- 
jured by  damps,  and  to  be  worm-eaten,  it  is  be- 
come an  article  of  trade.  Europe  nas  borrowed  from 
Afia  the  idea  of  furniftiing-  clofets  and   making 
"  '  '  fcreens 
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BOOK     fcrecns  with  it ;  but  that  talle  begins  to  dedine. 

iL  '  i  The  Chinefe  paper  is  already  difcarded  for  that  of 
the  Englifh,  the  ufe  of  which  will  certainly  be  con- 
tinued when  it  has  attained  a  greater  degree  of  per- 
fection. The  French  begin  to  imitate  this  novelty; 
and  in  all  probability  it  will  be  univerfally  adopted. 
Besides  the  articles  already  mentioned,  the  Eu- 
ropeans bring  from  China  ink,  camphire,  borax, 
rhubarb,  gum-lac,  and  rattans,  a  kind  of  cane  that 
ferves  to  make  elbow-chairs;  and  formerly  they 
brought  gold  from  thence. 

In  Europe  a  mark  of  gold  is  worth  about  four- 
teen marks  and  a  half  of  filver.  If  there  were  a 
country  in  which  it  was  worth  twenty,  our  mer- 
chants would  carry  gold  thither  to  change  it  for 
filver.  They  would  bring  us  back  that  filver,  to 
receive  gold  in  exchange,  which  they  would  again 
carry  abroad  for  the  fame  purpofe.  This  trade 
would  be  continued  in  this  manner  till  the  relative 
value  of  the  two  metals  came  to  be  much  the  fame 
in  both  countries.  It  was  upon  this  principle,  that 
for  a  long  time  filver  was  fent  to  China,  to  be  bar- 
tered for  gold  ;  by  which  traffic  a  profit  of  45  per 
cent,  was  made.  It  was  never  carried  on  by  the 
charter  companies ;  becaufe  the  profit  they  made 
upon  it,  however  confiderable  it  may  appear, 
was  yet  much  inferior  to  that  obtained  upon  their 
ovni  merchandife.  Their  agents,  who  were  nod 
indulged  in  chufmg  v^hat  trade  they  pleafed,  at-j 
tended  to  thefe  fpeculations  for  their  own  advan- 
tage.  They  purfued  this  branch  of  commerce 
with  fo  much  alliduity,  that  in  a  fliort  time  the  re- 
turns 
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turns  were  not  fufEcIent  to  induce  them  to  continue  ^  9^  ^ 
it.  Gold  is  of  greater  or  lefs  value  at  Canton,  ac-  ^  ■  w  '* 
cording  to  the  feafon  of  the  year ;  its  value  is  higher 
from  the  beginning  of  February  to  the  end  of  May 
than  through  the  reft  of  the  year,  when  the  har- 
bour is  full  of  foreign  (hips.  Yet  in  the  moft  fa- 
vourable feafon  no  more  than  eighteen  per  cent, 
is  to  be  made  of  it,  which  is  not  a  fufficient  in- 
ducement for  any  one  to  undertake  it.  The  only- 
agents,  who  have  not  been  fufferers  by  the  ceffa- 
tion  of  this  trade,  are  thofe  of  the  French  com- 
pany, who  were  never  allowed  to  be  concerned  in 
it.  The  direftors  referved  that  profit  for  them- 
felves.  Many  attempted  it;  but  Caflanier  was 
the  only  one  who  carried  on  the  trade  with  abili- 
ties and  fuccefs.  He  fent  goods  to  Mexico  ;  thefe 
were  fold  for  piaftres,  which  were  carried  to  Aca- 
pulco,  then  to  the  Philippines,  and  from  thence 
to  China,  where  they  were  bartered  for  gold.  That 
able  man  by  this  judicious  circulation  had  opened 
a  track,  which  it  is  furprifing  that  no  one  has  fincc 
purfued. 

All  the  European  nations,  which  fail  beyond 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  go  as  far  as  China.  The 
Portuguefe  were  the  firll  who  landed  there.  The 
Chinefe  gave  them  the  town  of  Macao,  which  was 
built  upon  a  barren  and  rugged  fpot,  on  the  pointy 
of  a  little  ifland  at  the  m.outh  of  the  river  Canton, 
and  with  it  a  territory  of  about  three  miles  in  cir- 
eumference.  They  obtained  the  freedom  of  the 
harbour,  which  is  too  narrow*  but  fafe  and  com- 
modious, 
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^  ^^  modiouvs,  upon  the  condition  of  paying  to  the  em- 
»i  II  y  mmj  pire  all  the  duties  to  be  levied  on  the  fhips  that 
ftiould  come  in ;  and  they  purchafed  the  liberty  of 
building  fortifications,  by  engaging  to  pay  a  yearly 
tribute  of  37,500  llvres  *.  As  long  as  the  court 
of  Lifbon  maintained  the  fovereignty  of  the  Indian 
feas,  this  place  was  a  famous  mart.  It  declined 
in  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  Portuguefe,  and 
gradually  came  to  nothing,  Macao  has  no  longer 
any  connection  with  the  mother  country,  and  fits 
our  no  more  than  three  fmall  veffels,  one  for 
Timor,  and  two  for  Goa.  Till  1744,  the  remains 
of  that  once  flourifning  fettlement  ftill  enjoyed 
fome  kind  of  independence.  The  murder  of  a 
Chinefe  determined  the  viceroy  of  Canton  to  apply 
to  his  court  for  a  magiflrate  to  Inflru£i:  and  govern 
the  barbarians  of  Macao ;  thefe  were  the  words 
of  his  petition.  The  court  fent  a  Mandarin,  who 
took  poiTeHion  of  the  town  in  the  name  of  his 
mafter.  He  fcorned  to  live  among  foreigners,  who 
are  always  held  in  great  contempt,  and  fixed 
his  refidence  at  the  diftance  of  a  league  from  the 
town. 

1'he  Dutch  met  with  worfe  contempt  about  a 
century  ago.  Thofe  republicans,  who,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  fuDerioriry  they  had  gamed  in  the 
Afiatic  feas,  had  been  excluded  from  China  by 
the  Ui'ingues  of  the  Portuguefe,  at  lait  got  accefs 
to  the  ports  of  that  empire.  Not  content  with  the 
precarious  footing  tbey  had  obtained  there,  they 

^  i6<^ol.  us,  6d, 

attempted 
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attempted  to  ere£l  a  fort  near  Hoaungpon,  under 
pretence  of  building  a  warehoufe.  It  is  faid,  their 
defign  was  to  make  themfehes  raafters  of  the  navi- 
ga*-ion  of  the  Tigris,  and  to  give  law  both  to  the 
Chinefe  and  to  foreigners  who  were  defirous  of 
trading  to  Canton.  Their  views  were  discovered  too 
foon  for  their  intereft.  They  were  all  malTacred ; 
and  it  was  a  great  while  before  any  of  their  nation 
could  venture  to  appear  again  upon  the  coafls  of 
China.  They  were  feen  there  again  about  the  year 
1730.  The  firil  ihips  that  arrived  there  came  from 
Java.  They  brought  various  commodities  of  the 
growth  of  India  in  general,  and  of  their  own  colo- 
nies in  particular,  and  bartered  them  for  thofe  of 
the  country.  The  commanders  of  thefe  veffels, 
wholly  intent  upon  pleafmg  the  council  of  Batavia, 
from  which  they  immediately  received  their  or- 
ders, and  expelled  their  promotion,  had  nothing  in 
view  but  to  difpofe  of  the  merchandife  they  were 
intruded  with,  without  attending  to  the  quality  of 
that  they  received  in  return.  The  company  foon 
found,  that  in  confequence  of  this  proceeding  they 
never  could  fupport  themfelves  againft  their  com- 
petitors. This  confideration  determined  them  to 
fend  ftiips  diref^ly  from  Europe  with  money.  They 
touch  at  Batavia,  where  they  take  in  fuch  commo- 
dities of  the  country  ^s  are  fit  for  China,  and  return 
dire6lly  into  our  latitudes,  with  much  better  ladings 
than  formerly,  but  not  fo  good  as  thofe  of  the 
Engliih. 

.  Of  all  the  nations  that  have  traded  to  China, 
the  Englifh  have  been  the  moft  conftant.    Th-y 

had 
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had  a  factory  in  the  ifland  of  Chufan,  at  the  time 
when  affairs  were  chiefly  tranfa^ted  at  Emouy. 
When  it  was  removed  to  Canton,  this  fa£i:ory  flill 
continued  as  before.  As  their  company  were  re- 
quired to  export  woollen  cloths,  they  determined 
to  keep  agents  conftantly  at  this  place  to  difpofe 
of  them.  This  cuflom  of  the  Englifh,  joined  to 
the  great  demand  for  tea  in  their  fetdements,  made 
them,  towards  the  end  of  the  lafl:  century,  maf- 
ters  of  almofl  all  the  trade  carried  on  between 
China  and  Europe.  The  heavy  duties,  laid  by  the 
Britilh  government  on  that  foreign  production,  at 
laft  made  other  nations,  and  France  in  particular, 
feniible  of  the  advantages  of  this  commerce. 

France  had  formerly  a  particular  company  for 
the  trade  of  China  in  1660.  A  rich  merchant  of 
Rouen,  named  Fermanel,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
undertaking.  He  had  computed  that  it  could  not 
be  well  carried  on  with  lefs  than  a  capital  of 
.220,000  livres  *,  and  the  fubfcriptions  amounting 
only  to  140,000!,  occafioned  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the 
voyage.  The  averfion,  naturally  entertained  for  a 
people  who  believed  that  foreigners  came  among 
them  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  corrupt  their 
niorals,  and  to  deprive  them  of  their  liberty,  was 
confiderably  increafed  by  the  lofles  that  were  fuf- 
tained.  In  vain,  towards  the  year  1685,  did  the 
Chinefe  alter  their  opinion,  and  confequently  their 
behaviour.  The  French  feldom  frequent  their 
ports.     The  aew  fociety  formed  in  1698,  was  not 

*  9,6251  t  6,125], 

more 
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more  a^livc  than  the  former ;  nor  did  they  fucceed 
in  this  trade,  till  it  came  to  be  united  with  that  of 
India,  and  equally  divided. 

The  Danes  and  the  Swedes  began  to  frequent 
the  ports  of  China  about  the  fame  time,  and  have 
adled  upon  the  fame  principle  as  the  French.  The 
Embden  company  would  probably  have  adopted  it 
likewife,  had  it  fubfifted  long  enough. 

The  annual  purchafes  made  by  the  Europeans   l"^^^  ^^^^^ 
in  China,  if  we  compute  them   by  thofe   of  the   chafes  by 
year  1766,   amount  to  26,754,494  livres  *  ;  this   pL^^r 
fum,  above  four-fifths   of  which  is  laid   out  on   ^^^^"** 
the  fingle  article  of  tea,  has  been  paid  in  piaflres, 
or  in  goods  carried  by  twenty-three  fhips.     Swe- 
den has  furnifhed   1,935,168  livres -f  in  money, 
and  427,500  J  in  tin,   lead,  and   other  commo- 
dities.    Denmark,    2,161,630   livres  §  in  money, 
and  231,000  II  in  iron,  lead,  and  gun-flints.  France, 
4,000,000  **    in    money,     and  400,000  f  f  in 
drapery.     Holland,  2,735,400  ||  in  money,  and 
44,600  §§  in  woollen  goods,  befides  4,000,150  |j[j 
in  the   produce  of  her  colonies.     Great  Britain, 
5>443,566  livres  ***  in  money,  2,000,475  f||  in 
woollen  cloths,  and  ^-iSySiOoolll  in  various  arti- 
cles from  different  parts  of  India.     All  thefe  fums 
together  amount  to   26,754,494  livres  §§§.     We 
do  not  include  in  this  calculation  10,000,000  ll|t|j 

*  About  1,170,5001.         t  84,563].  I2S.  X  18,703!.  2S.  6d, 

§  94,571!.  6s.  3d,  )|   io,io6l.  5s.  **  175,000!. 

ft  17,5001.  1^119,6731.153.        §§1,951^-52. 

y  i75)Oo6l.  IIS.  3d.  **^  About  238,000!.    ttf  Above  87,500!. 

Ill  Above  147,600!.  §§§  About  1,170,500!.  {}{|jj  437,500!. 
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in  fpecie,  which  the  Englifli  have  carried  over  and 
above  what  wc  have  mentioned,  becaufe  they  were 
deftined  to  pay  off  the  debts  that  nation  had  con- 
tradled,  or  to  lay  in  a  ftock  to  trade  upon  the  in- 
tervals between  the  voyages. 
Conjee-  It  is  not  cafy  to  conie£lure  what  this  trade  will 

lures  con—  *^  •' 

cerning       hereafter  be.    Though  the  Chinefe  are  fo  fond  of 
fUte^ofthe   i^^^^Yj  they  feem  more  inclined  to  lliut  their  ports 
trade  of      againfl  the  Europeans,  than  to  encourage  them  to 
CKm^  ^^    enlarge  their  trade.  As  the  fpirit  of  the  Tartars  has 
fubfided,  and  the  conquerors  have  imbibed  the 
maxims  of    the   vanquilhed    nation,   they  have 
adopted  their  prejudices,  and  in   particular  their 
averfion  and  contempt  of  foreigners.    They  have 
difcovered    thefe  difpofitions,  by  the  humiliating 
hardflaips  they  have  impofed  upon  them,  after  hav- 
ing treated  them  with  great  refpe£t.    The  tran- 
fition  is  but  fhort  from  this  precarious  fituation  to  a 
total  expulfion.     It  may  not  be  far  off;  and  this  is 
the  more  likely,  as  there  is  an  a£live  nation  who, 
perhaps,  is  fecretly  contriving  to  effeft  it. 

The  Dutch  are  not  ignorant  that  all  Europe 
is  grown  very  fond  of  feveral  Chinefe  produc- 
tions. They  may  readily  fuppofe,  that  the  im- 
poflibility  of  procuring  them  from  the  firfl  hand 
would  not  hinder  the  confumption.  If  all  Eu- 
ropeans were  excluded  from  China,  the  natives 
would  export  their  own  commodities.  As  their 
fliipping  is  not  fit  for  a  long  navigation,  they 
would  be  under  a  neceffity  of  carrying  them  to 
Java  or  to  the  Pkilippines,  and  then  we  muft  buy 

5  thera 
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them  of  one  of  the  two  nations^  to  whom  !hefe  co- 
lonies belong.  The  competition  of  the  Spaniards 
is  fo  inconfiderable>  that  the  Dutch  might  be. cer- 
tain of  engroiiing  the  whole  trade.  It  is  hardly  pof- 
fible  to  fufpe6t  thefe  republicans  of  any  thing  (o 
bafcj  but  it  is  well  known  they  have  been  guilty 
of  greater  villanies  for  interefls  of  lefs  confequence. 

If  the  ports  of  China  were  once  Ihut,  it  is  pro- 
bable they  would  be  fo  for  ever.  The  obdinacy 
of  that  nation  v/ould  never  fuffer  them  to  retract, 
and  there  is  no  appearance  that  they  could  be  com- 
pelled to  it.  What  meafures  could  be  taken  againfl 
a  ftate  at  the  diflance  of  eight  thoufand  leagues? 
No  government  can  be  fo  abfurd  as  to  imagine, 
that  men,  after  the  fatigues  of  fo  long  a  voyage, 
would  venture  to  attempt  conquefts  in  a  country 
defended  by  fuch  a  number  of  people,  however 
deflitute  of  courage  this  nation,  which  has  never 
tried  its  llrength  againfl  the  Europeans,  m.ay  be 
fuppofed  to  be.  The  only  way  in  which  we  could 
diftrefs  thefe  people,  would  be  by  intercepting 
their  navigation,  which  is  an  objefl  they  pay  little 
attention  to,  as  it  neither  afFedls  their  fubfillence 
nor  their  conveniences. 

Even  this  fruitlefs  revenge  would  be  pra£li«- 
cable  but  for  a  fiioirt  time.  The  fhips  employed 
in  this  piratical  cruife  would  be  driven  from*^thofe 
latitudes  one  part  of  the  year  by  the  monfoors, 
and  the  other  part  by  the  florm.s  they  call  typhons, 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  feas  of  Ghir^a. 

Having  thus  explained  the  m.anner  in  which 

the  Europeans  have  hitherto  carried  on  the  Eafl^ 
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India  trade,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  examine 
three  queffions^  which  naturally  arife  upon  the  fub- 
je61,  and  have  not  yet  been  decided,  i.  Whether 
it  is  advifeable  to  continue  that  trade.  2.  Whe- 
ther large  fettlements  are  neceffary  to  carry  it  on 
with  fuccefs.  3.  Whether  it  ought  to  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  charter  companies.  We  fhall  difcufs 
thefe  points  with  impartiality,  as  we  have  no  other 
concern  in  the  caufe,  but  the  interell  of  mankind. 
Whoever  confiders  Europe  as  forming  but 
one  body,  the  members  of  which  are  united  in 
one  common  intereft,  or  at  leaft  in  the  fame 
kind  of  intereft,  will  not  hefitate  to  pronounce, 
whether  her  connections  with  AUd.  are  advan- 
tageous or  not.  The  India  trade  evidently  en- 
larges the  circle  of  our  enjoyments.  It  procures 
us  wholefome  and  agreeable  liquors,  conveniences 
of  a  more  refined  nature,  more  fplendid  furni- 
ture, fome  new  pleafures,  and  a  more  comforta- 
ble exiftence.  Such  powerful  incentives  have  had 
the  fame  influence  upon  thofe  nations,  who,  from 
theh'  fituation,  ad:ivity,  good  fortune  in  making 
difcoveries,  and  boidnefs  in  enterprises,  can  pro- 
cure thefe  enjoyments  for  themfelves  at  their  very 
fonrce ;  as  upon  thofe  who  are  unable  to  ac- 
quire them,  unlefs  through  the  channel  of  the 
maritime  ftates,  whofe  navigation  enabled  them 
to  difperfe  the  fuperfiuities  of  their  enjoyments 
over  the  whole  continent.  The  Europeans  have 
been  h  eager  in  their  purfuit  after  thefe  foreign 
luxuries;^  that  neither  the  higbeft  duties,  the  ftric- 
teil  prohibitions,  nor  the  feverafl  penalties,  have 
2  been 
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been  able  to  reftrain  it.     Every  government,  after 
having  in  vain  tried  to  fubdue  this  inclination, 
which  only   increafed   by   oppofition,    has   been 
forced  at  laft  to  yield  to  it;  though  general  pre- 
judices,  which  were  ftrengthened    by    time  and 
cullom,    made  them  confider  this  compliance    as 
detrimental  to  the  liability  of  the  common  good. 
But  the  time  was  come,  when  it  became  ne- 
cefTary  to   remove  the  reftraints.     Can   it  be   a 
matter  of  doubt,  whether  it  is  beneficial  to  add 
the  enjoyments  of  foreign  climates  to  thofe  of  our 
own?   Univerfal  fociety  exifls  as  well  for  the  com- 
mon intereft  of  the  whole,  as  by  the  mutual  inte- 
refl  of  all  the  individuals  that  compofe  it.    An  in- 
creafe  of  felicity  muft,  therefore,  refult  from  a  ge* 
neral  intercourfe.   Commerce  is  the  exercife  of  that 
valuable  liberty,  to  which  nature  has  invited  all 
men;   which  is  the  fource  of  their  happinefs,   and 
indeed  of  their  virtues.    We  may  even  venture  to 
affert,  that  men  are  never  fo  truly  fenfible  of  their 
freedom  as  they  are  in  a  commercial  intercourfe; 
nor  is  any  thing  fo  conducive  to  it  as  commercial 
laws :   and  one  particular  advantage  derived  from 
this  circumflance  is,  that  as  trade  produces  liberty, 
fo  it  contributes  to  preferve  it. 

We  mud  be  but  litde  acquainted  with  man,  if 
we  imagine  that,  in  order  to  make  him  happy,  he 
muft  be  debarred  from  enjoyments.  We  grants 
that  the  being  accuftomed  to  want  the  conveniences 
of  life  leifens  the  fum  of  our  mjsfortunes ;  but  by 
diminifhing  our  pleafures  in  a  greater  proportion 
than  our  pains,  we  are  rather  brought  to  a  ftate 
Ua  of 
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of  infenfibility  than  of  happinefs.  If  nature  has 
given  man  a  heart  fufceptible  of  tender  impreffions; 
if  his  imagination  is  for  ever  involuntarily  era- 
ployed  in  fearch  of  ideal  and  delufive  objects  of 
happinefs;  it  is  fit  that  his  refllefs  mind  Ihould 
have  an  infinite  variety  of  enjoyments  to  purfue. 
But  let  reafon  teach  him  to  be  fatisfied  with  fuch 
things  as  he  can  enjoy,  and  not  to  be  anxious  for 
thofe  that  are  out  of  his  reach ;  this  is  true  wifdom. 
But  to  require,  that  reafon  (hould  make  us  volun- 
tarily reje£l:  what  it  is  in  our  power  to  add  to  our 
prefent  happinefs,  is  to  contradidl  nature,  and  to 
fubvert  the  firft  principles  of  fociety. 

How  fhall  we  perfuade  man  to  be  content  with 
the  few  indulgences  that  moralifls  think  proper  to 
allow  him?  How  fhall  we  afcertain  the  limits  of 
what  is  neceflary,  which  varies  according  to  his 
fituation  in  life,  his  attainments,  and  his  delires  I 
No  fooner  had  his  induilry  facilitated  the  means  of 
procuring  a  fubfiftence,  than  the  leifure  he  gained 
by  this  was  employed  in  extending  the  limits  of 
his  faculties,  and  the  circle  of  his  pleafures.  Hence 
arofe  all  his  factitious  wants.  The  difcovery  of  a 
new  fpecies  of  fenfations  excited  a  defire  of  pre- 
fer ving  them,  and  a  propenfity  to  find  out  others. 
The  perfsclion  of  one  art  introduced  the  know- 
ledge of  feveral  others.  The  fuccefs  of  a  war,  oc- 
cafioned  by  hunger  or  revenge,  fuggefted  the 
notion  of  conqueft.  Navigation  put  men  under  a 
neceility  of  deftroying  one  another,  or  of  forming 
a  general  union.  Commercial  treaties  between 
nations  parted  by  the  feas^  and  focial  compafts 
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between  men  difperfed  upon  the  earth,  bore  an  BOOK 
€xa<Sl  refemblance  to  eath  ether.  Thefe  feveral  re-  y,,.  ^  - 
larions  began  by  contefts,  and  ended  by  aflbciatlons. 
War  and  navigation  have  occafioned  a  mutual  com- 
munication between  different  people  and  different 
col  nies.  Hence  men  became  connected  with  each 
other  by  dependence  or  inrercourfe.  The  refufe  of 
all  nacions,  mixing  together  during  the  ravages  of 
war,  are  improved  and  poiifhed  by  commerce; 
the  intent  of  which  is,  that  all  nations  Ihould  coa- 
fider  themfelves  as  one  great  fociety,  whofe  mem^ 
bers  have  all  an  equal  right  to  partake  of  the  con- 
veniences of  the  reft.  Commerce,  in  its  obje^c 
and  in  the  means  employed  to  carry  it  on,  fup- 
pofes  an  inclination  and  a  liberty  between  all  na- 
tions to  make  every  exchange  that  can  contribute 
to  their  mutual  fatisfa<^ion.  The  inclination  and 
the  liberty  of  procuring  enjoyments  are  the  only 
two  fprings  of  industry,  and  the  only  two  princi- 
ples of  focial  intercourfe  among  men. 

Those  who  cenfure  the  trade  of  Europe  with 
India,  have  only  the  following  reafons  to  alledge 
againfl  an  univerfal  and  free  intercourfe;  that  it  is 
attended  with  a  confiderable  lofs  of  men  ;  that  it 
checks  the  progrefs  of  our  induftry ;  and  that  it 
leffens  our  (lock  of  money.  Thefe  obje6lioi)s  are 
cafily  obviated. 

As  long  as  every  man  fiiall  be  at  liberty  to 
chufe  a  profeflion,  and  to  employ  his  abilities  in 
any  manner  moft  agreeable  to  himfelf,  we  need 
pot  be  folicitous  about  his  deftiny.  As  in  a  Itate 
gi  freedom  every  thing  has  its  proper  value,  no 
U  3  man 
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man  will  expofe  himfelf  to  any  danger,  without 
expefliog  an  equivalent.  In  a  well-regulated  fo- 
ciety,  every  individual  is  at  liberty  to  do  what  is 
inoft  conformable  to  his  inclination  and  his  intereft, 
provided  it  is  not  inconfiftent  with  the  properties 
and  liberties  of  others.  A  law,  that  fhould  pro- 
hibit every  trade  in  which  a  man  might  endanger 
his  life,  would  condemn  a  great  part  of  mankind 
m  flarve,  and  would  deprive  fociety  of  numberlefs 
advantages.  V/e  need  not  pafs  the  Line  to  carry 
on  a  dangerous  trade;  fince,  even  in  Europe,  we 
may  find  many  occupations  far  more  deflrudlive  to 
the  human  race  than  the  navigation  to  India.  If 
the  perils  attending  fea- voyages  deftroy  fome  of 
our  men,  let  us  only  give  due  encouragement  to 
the  culture  of  our  lands,  and  our  population  will 
be  fo  much  increafed,  that  we  Hiall  be  better  able 
to  fpare  thofe  felf-devoted  vi61ims  who  are  fwal- 
lowed  up  by  the  fea.  To  this  we  may  add,  that 
mod  of  thofe  who  perifh  in  long  voyages  are  lofl 
through  accidental  caufes,  which  might  eafily  be 
prevented  by  more  wholefome  diet  and  a  more  re- 
gular life.  But  if  men  will  add,  to  the  vices  prevalent 
in  their  own  climate,  and  to  the  corruption  of  their 
own  manners,  thofe  of  the  countries  where  they 
land,  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  cannot  refifl  thefe 
united  principles  of  defl:ru6lion. 

Even  fuppohng  that  the  India  trade  fhould  cofl 
Europe  as  many  men  as  it  is  faid  to  do,  are  we 
certain  that  this  lofs  is  not  compenfated  by  the 
labours  to  which  that  trade  gives  rife,  and  which 
encourage  and  increafe  our  population  ?  Would 
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not  the  men,  difperfed  upon  the  feveral  fhips  con- 
tinually failing  in  thefe  latitudes,  occupy  a  place 
upon  land  which  is  now  left  vacant  for  others?  If 
we  confider  attentively  the  number  of  people  con- 
tained in  the  fmall  territories  of  maritime  powers, 
we  fhall  be  convinced,  that  it  is  not  the  navigation 
to  Alia,  nor  even  navigation  in  general,  that  is 
detrimental  to  the  population  of  Europe :  but,  on 
the  contrary,  navigation  alone  may,  perhaps,  ba- 
lance all  the  caufes  that  tend  to  the  deftruclion  and 
decreafe  of  mankind.  Let  us  now  endeavour  to 
remove  the  fears  of  thofe  who  apprehend  that  the 
India  trade  lelfens  the  number  of  our  manufaci:o- 
ries  at  home,   and  the  profits  arifmg  from  them. 

Admitting  it  true,  that  it  had  put  a  flop  to 
fome  of  our  labours,  it  has  given  rife  to  many  more. 
It  has  introduced  into  our  colonies  the  culture  of 
fugar,  coffee,  and  indigo.  Many  of  our  manu- 
factures are  fupported  by  India  lilk  and  cotton. 
If  Saxony  and  other  countries  in  Europe  make 
very  fine  china  ;  if  Valencia  manufaflures  Pekins 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  China;  if  Switzerland  imitates 
the  muflins  and  worked  callicoes  of  Bengal;  if 
England  and  France  print  linens  with  great  ele- 
gance ;  if  fo  many  fluffs,  formerly  unknown  in 
our  climates,  now  employ  our  bed  artifls ;  are  wc 
not  indebted  to  India  for  all  thefe  advantages? 

Let  us  proceed  further,  and  fuppofe  that  we 
are  not  indebted  to  Afia  for  any  of  our  improve- 
ments, the  confumption  we  make  of  its  commodi- 
ties cannot  therefore  be  detrimental  to  our  induftry  j 
for  we  pay  for  them  with  the  produce  of  our  own 
U  4  manufaiStures 
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manufa£lures  exported  to  America.  I  fell  a  hnri'? 
dred  livres  worth  of  linen  to  the  Spaniard,  and  fend 
that  money  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  Another  fends  the 
fame  quantity  of  the  linen  itfelf.  We  both  bring 
home  tea.  In  facl,  we  are  both  doing  the  fame 
thing;  we  are  changing  a  hundred  livres  worth  of 
linen  into  tea:  the  only  difference  is,  that  the  one 
does  it  by  two  tranfac^ions,  and  the  other  by  a 
fingle  one.  Soppofe  the  Spaniard,  inftead  of  giving 
me  money,  had  given  me  goods  that  were  faleable 
in  India,  I  fbould  not  have  hindered  our  artificers 
by  carrying  them  thither.  Is  it  npt  the  very  fame 
thing  as  if  I  had  carried  our  own  produce  thither? 
I  fail  from  Europe  with  the  maqufaiflures  of  my 
ow^^  country ;  1  go  to  the  South  Sea,  and  ex- 
change them  forpiaftres;  I  carry  thofe  piailres  to 
India,  and  bring  home  things  that  are  either  ufe« 
ful  or  agreeable.  Have  I  been  the  means  of  re- 
ftraining  the  induftry  of  my  country?  Far  from  it; 
I  have  extended  the  confumption  of  its  produce, 
and  multiplied  the  enjoyments  of  my  countrymen, 
But  what  mifleads  the  oppofers  of  the  India  trade 
is,  t]iat  the  piaftres  are  brought  over  to  Europe 
before  they  are  carried  to  Afia.  And,  laftly,  whe- 
ther the  money  is  or  is  not  employed  as  the  interr 
mediate  pledge  of  exchange,  I  have  either  direftly 
or  indire£tly  made  an  exchange  with  Afia,  and 
bartered  goods  for  goods,  my  raanufaftory  for 
theirs,  my  produdlions  for  their  produdions. 

But  it  is  objected  by  fome  difcontented  menj 

fhat  India  has  at  all  times  fwallowed  up  all  thp 

treafures  of  the  univerfe-    Ever  fince  chance  has 
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taught  men  the  ofe  of  metais,  fay  thefe  cenfurers,  ^  o  o  k: 
they  have  never  ceafeci  to  fearch  for  them.  Avarice,  i 
ever  redleis,  has  not  for/aken  thefe  barren  rocks, 
where  nature  has  wifely  concealed  thofe  infidious 
treafures.  Since  they  were  taken  out  of  the  bowels 
of  t^e  earth,  they  have  conflantly  been  diffufed 
upon  it ;  and  notvvithilanding  the  extreme  opulence 
of  ihe  Romans,  and  of  fome  oth^r  nations,  they 
have  difapi  eared  from  Europe,  Africa,  and  fome 
parts  of  Afia.  Ind'a  harh  entirely  abforbed  them. 
Riches  are  all  taking  the  fame  courfe  ;  pailing  on 
contiiiually  from  wed:  to  ead^  and  never  returnino-. 
It  is  therefore  for  India  that  the  mines  of  Peru 
have  been  opened,  and  for  the  Indians  that  the 
Europeans  have  been  guilty  of  fo  many  crimes  in 
America.  Whilfl:  the  Spaniards  are  lavifhing  the 
lives  of  their  Haves  in  Mexico,  to  obtain  fil  ver  out  of 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  Banians  take  dill  more 
pains  to  bury  it  again.  If  ever  the  wealth  of  Potofi 
ihould  be  exhaufted,  we  mud  go  in  fearch  for  it 
on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  where  we  have  fent  it. 
When  we  have  drained  India  of  its  pearls  and 
fpices,  we  fhall,  perhaps,  by  force  of  arms  recover 
from  them  the  fums  thofe  luxuries  have  cod  us. 
Thus  fhall  our  cruelties  and  caprices  remove  the 
gold  and  filver  into  other  climes,  where  avarice  and 
fuperdition  w^ill  again  bury  them  under  ground. 

These  complaints  are  not  altogether  groundlefs. 
Even  fmce  the  red  of  the  world  have  opened  a  com- 
munication with  India,  they  have  condantly  ex- 
changed gold  and  filver  for  arts  and  commodities. 
Nature  has  fupplied  the  Indians  the  few  neceffaries 

they 
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BOOK  they  want ;  their  climate  will  not  admit  of  our 
1 J *  luxuries ;  and  their  religion  gives  them  an  abhor- 
rence for  fome  things  that  we  feed  upon.  As  their 
cuftoms,  manners,  and  government,  have  continued 
the  fame,  notwithftanding  the  revolutions  that  have 
overturned  their  country,  we  mufl  not  expe£l  they 
Ihould  ever  alter.  India  ever  was,  and  ever  will 
be,  what  it  now  is.  As  long  as  any  trade  is  carried 
on  there,  money  will  be  brought  in,  and  goods 
fent  out.  But  before  we  exclaim  againft  the  abufe 
of  this  trade,  we  ihould  attend  to  its  progrefs,  and 
confider  v^hat  is  the  refult  of  it. 

First,  it  is  certain  our  gold  does  not  go  to 
India.  It  has  gold  of  its  own,  befides  a  conftant 
fupply  from  Monomotapa,  which  comes  by  the 
eaftern  coaft  of  Africa,  and  by  the  Red  Sea ;  from 
the  Turks,  which  is  brought  by  the  way  of  Arabia 
and  BafTora  ;  and  from  Periia,  which  is  conveyed 
both  by  the  ocean  and  the  continent.  This  enor- 
mous mafs  is  never  increafed  by  the  gold  we  pro- 
cure from  the  Spanifh  and  Portuguefe  colonies.  In 
Ihort,  we  are  fo  far  from  carrying  gold  to  Afia, 
that  for  a  long  while  we  carried  filver  to  China  to 
barter  it  againft  gold. 

Even  the  lilver  which  India  gets  from  us  is  by 
no  means  fo  coniiderable  as  may  be  imagined  from 
the  immenfe  quantity  of  Indian  goods  we  bring 
home.  The  annual  fale  of  thefe  goods  has  of  late 
years  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  *. 
Suppofmg  they  have  cofl  but  half  of  what  they 
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fold  for,  feventy-five  millions'*  mud:  have  been  fent  BOOK 
to  India  to  purchafe  them,  befides  what  rauft  have  ^  V  J 
been  fent  over  for  our  fettlements.  We  fhall  not 
fcruple  to  affirm,  that,  for  fome  time  paft,  all  Eu- 
rope has  not  carried  thither  more  than  twenty-four 
millions  f  a  year.  Eight  millions  |  are  fent  from 
France,  fix  ||  from  Holland,  three  §  from  England, 
three  ^■-  from  Denmark,  two  ff  from  Sweden,  and 
two  \\  from  Portugal. 

This  calculation  will  not  appear  improbable,  if 
we  confider,  that  though  in  general  India  is  in  no 
want  either  of  our  produce  or  of  our  manufactures, 
yet  they  receive  from  us,  in  iron,  lead,  copper, 
woollens,  and  other  lefs  articles,  to  the  full  amount 
of  one-fifth  of  the  commodities  we  buy  there. 

This  mode  of  payment  is  augmented  by  the 
produce  of  the  European  fettlements  in  Afia.  The 
moft  confiderable  are  thofe  of  the  fpice  iflands  for 
the  Dutch,  and  of  Bengal  for  the  Englilh. 

The  fortunes  made  by  the  free  traders  and  agents 
in  India  contribute  alfo  to  lefTen  the  exportation  of 
our  fpecie.  Thofe  induflrious  men  depofit  their  flock 
in  the  coffers  of  their  own  councr)^,  or  of  fome 
other  nation,  to  be  repaid  them  in  Europe,  whither 
they  all  return  fooner  or  latter.  So  that  a  part  of 
the  India  trade  is  carried  on  with  money  got  in  the 
country. 

Particular  events  alfo  put  us  fometimes  in 
pofTeffion  of  the  treafures  of  the  eafl.  It  is  unde- 
niable, that  by   the  revolutions  in  the  Decan  and 
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BOOK  Bengal,  and  by  difpoling  of  thefe  empires  at  plea- 
w,._^^»^  fure,  the  French  and  the  Englifli  have  obtained  the 
wealth  accumulated  for  fo  many  ages.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  thofe  fums,  joined  to  others  lefs  confide- 
rable,  which  the  Europeans  have  acquired  by  their 
fuperior  fldll  and  bravery,  muft  have  retained  a 
great  deal  of  fpecie  among  them,  which  otherwife 
would  have  gone  into  Afia. 

That  rich  part  of  ;the  world  has  even  reftored 
to  us  fome  of  the  treafure  we  had  poured  into  it. 
The  expedition  of  Kouli  Khan  into  India  is  univer^ 
fally  known ;  but  it  is  not  equally  fo,  that  he 
wrefted  from  the  effeminate  and  cowardly  people 
of  this  country  upwards  of  2,000,000,000  *  in 
fpecie,  or  in  valuable  eiFe£ts.  The  emperor's  pa- 
lace alone  contained  ineflimable  and  innumerable 
treafures.  The  prefence  chamber  was  covered  with 
plates  of  gold  ;  the  cieling  was  fet  with  diamonds. 
Twelve  pillars  of  maffive  gold,  adorned  with  pearl? 
and  precious  Hones,  furrounded  the  throne,  the 
canopy  of  which  was  remarkably  beautiful,  and 
reprefented  a  peacock,  with  wings  and  tail  ex- 
tended to  overftiadow  the  monarch.  The  diamonds, 
rubies,  emeralds,  and  all  the  fparkling  gems  which 
compofed  this  curious  piece  of  workmanlhip,  per- 
fe£ily  imitated  the  colours  of  this  beautiful  bird. 
No  doubt  part  of  that  wealth  is  returned  into  India. 
Much  of  the  treafure  brought  to  Perlia  from  the 
conqueil  of  the  Mogul,  mufl  have  been  buried 
under  ground  during  the  fubfequent  wars  j  but  the 
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feveral  branches  of  commerce  muft  certainly  have   B  o  o  fc 
brought  fome  to  Europe  through  fuch  channels  as    t      '     * 
are  too  well  known  to  make  it  necelTary  to  fpecify 
them. 

Admitting  that  none  of  thefe  riches  have 
reached  us,  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  condemn  the 
trade  of  India,  becaufe  it  is  carried  on  with  fpecie, 
will  not  be  better  fupported,  which  may  be  eafily 
proved.  Gold  and  filver  are  not  the  produce  of  our 
foil,  but  of  America,  and  fent  us  in  exchange  for 
the  productions  of  our  own  country.  If  Europe  did 
not  remit  them  to  Afia,  America  would  foon  be 
unable  to  return  any  to  Europe.  The  too  great 
plenty  of  it  on  our  continent  would  fo  reduce  its 
value,  that  the  nations  who  bring  it  to  us  could  no 
longer  get  it  from  their  colonies.  When  once  an 
ell  of  linen  cloth,  which  is  now  worth  twenty  fols*, 
rifes  to  a  piftole  f ,  the  Spaniards  cannot  buy  it  of 
us,  to  carry  it  to  the  country  which  produces  filver* 
The  working  of  their  mines  is  expenfive.  When 
this  expence  fnall  have  increafed  to  ten  times  that 
fum,  and  the  value  of  filver  is  ftill  the  fame,  the 
bufinefs  of  working  in  the  mines  will  be  mor^ 
coftly  than  profitable  to  the  owners,  who  will  con- 
fequendy  give  it  up.  No  more  gold  and  filver  will 
come  from  the  new  world  to  the  old ;  and  the  Ame- 
ricans will  be  obliged  to  negled:  their  richeil  mines, 
as  they  have  gradually  forfaken  the  lefs  valuable 
ones.  This  event  would  have  taken  place  before,  if 
they  had  not  found  a  way  of  difpofing  of  about 
3,ooo,poo,Qoo|  in  Afia,   by  the   Cape  of  Good 
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Hope,  or  by  the  Philippine  iflands.  Therefore  this 
circulation  of  money  into  India,  which  fo  many 
prejudiced  perfons  have  hitherto  confidered  as  a 
ruinous  exportation,  has  been  beneficial  both  to 
Spain,  by  fupporting  the  only  manufacture  fhe  has, 
and  to  other  nations,  who  without  it  could  never 
have  difpofed  of  their  produce,  or  of  the  fruits  of 
their  induftry.  Having  thus  juflified  the  India  trade, 
we  fliall  next  proceed  to  inquire  whether  it  has  been 
conducted  on  the  principles  of  found  policy. 

All  the  nations  in  Europe,  who  have  failed 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  have  aimed  at 
founding  great  empires  in  Afia.  The  Portuguefe, 
who  led  the  way  to  thofe  wealthy  regions,  firft  fet 
us  the  example  of  a  boundlefs  ambition.  Not  con- 
tent vv^ith  having  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the 
iflands  in  which  the  choiceft  produ6lions  were  to 
be  found,  and  erected  fortrelTes  wherever  they  were 
neceffary  to  fecure  to  themfelves  the  navigation  of 
the  eafl:,  they  afpired  alfo  to  the  authority  of  giv- 
ing laws  to  Malabar,  which,  being  divided  into 
feveral  petty  fovereignnes,  that  were  jealous  of, 
or  at  enmity  with  each  other,  was  forced  to  fubmit 
to  the  yoke. 

The  Spaniards  did  not  at  iirft  fhew  more  mode- 
ration ;  even  before  they  had  compleated  the  con- 
quell  of  the  Philippine  iflands,  which  were  to  be 
the  centre  of  their  power,  they  flrove  to  extend 
their  dominion  further.  If  they  have  not  fmce  fub- 
dued  the  reft  of  that  immenfe  Archipelago,  or 
filled  all  the  adjacent  countries  with  their  enor- 
mities, we  muil  look  for  the  caufe  of  their  tran- 
quillity 
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quillity  in  the  treafures  of  America,  which  con-  BO^OK 
fined  their  purfuits,   though  they   did  not  fatisfy 
their  defires. 

The  Dutch  deprived  the  Portuguefe  of  their 
moft  confiderable  pofls  on  the  continent,  and  drove 
them  out  of  the  fpice  iflands.  They  have  pre- 
ferved  thofe  poffellions,  and  fome  later  acquifitions, 
only  by  eflablilhing  a  form  of  government  lefs  op- 
preffive  than  that  of  the  nations  on  whofe  ruins 
they  were  rifmg. 

The  flownefs  and  irrefolution  of  the  French  in 
their  proceedings  prevented  them  for  a  confider- 
able time  from  forming  or  executing  any  great 
proje61s.  As  foon  as  they  found  themfelves  fuf- 
ficiently  powerful,  they  availed  themfelves  of  the 
fubverfion  of  the  power  of  the  Moguls  to  ufurp  the 
dominion  of  Coromandel.  They  obtained  by  con- 
queil,  or  by  artful  negotiations,  a  more  extenfive 
territory  than  any  European  power  had  ever  pof- 
feffed  in  Indoflan. 

The  Englifh,  more  prudent,  did  not  attempt  to 
aggrandife  themfelves,  till  they  had  deprived  the 
French  of  their  acquifitions,  and  till  no  rival  nation 
could  a<ft  againft  them.  The  certainty  of  having 
none  but  the  natives  of  the  country  to  contend 
with,  determined  them  to  attack  Bengal.  This  was 
the  province  of  all  India  which  afforded  mofl  com- 
modities fit  for  the  markets  of  Afia  and  Europe,  and 
was  likely  to  confume  mod  of  their  manufaftures  : 
it  was  alfo  that  which  their  fleet  could  mod  effec- 
tually prote£},  as  it  hath  the  advantage  of  a  great 
river.     They  have  fucceeded  in  their  plan  of  con- 
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BOOK     queft,  and  flatter  therafelves  they  Ihall  long  enjoy 
.^      '     «    the  fruits  of  their  vi£lory. 

Their  fuccelfes,  and  thofe  of  the  French,  have- 
aftoniihed  all  nations.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  how 
folitary  and  defencelefs  illands,  that  have  no  con* 
ne6lion  with  their  neighbours,  may  have  been  fub- 
dued.  But  it  is  very  aftonifhing,  that  five  or  fix 
hundred  Europeans  ihould  at  this  time  have  beaten 
innumerable  armies  of  Gentiles  and  Mohamme- 
dans, moftly  ll<.illed  in  the  art  of  v/ar.  Thefe  ex- 
traordinary fcenes,  however,  ought  not  to  appear 
furprifmg  to  any  one  who  confiders  what  has  hap- 
pened before. 

The  Portuguefe  had  no  fooner  appeared  in  the 
.  eafl,  than  with  a  few  fhips  and  a  few  foldiers  they 
fubverted  whole  kingdoms.  The  eitablifhment  of 
fome  factories,  and  the  building  of  a  fmall  num- 
ber of  forts,  was  fulEcient  to  enable  them  to  crufh 
the  powers  of  India.  When  the  Indians  were  no 
longer  opprelTed  by  the  firft  conquerors,  they  were 
fo  by  thofe  who  expelled  and  fucceeded  them.  The 
hiflory  of  thefe  delightful  regions  was  no  longer  the 
hiflory  of  the  natives,  but  that  of  their  tyrants. 

But  what  lingular  men  mufl:  thefe  have  been,^ 
who  never  could  gather  any  improvem.ent  from 
experience  and  adverfity  ;  who  furrendered  them- 
feives  to  their  comm.on  enem.y  without  making  any 
refinance,  and  who  never  acquired  fkill  enough 
^rom  their  continual  defeats  to  repulfe  a  few  ad-^ 
venturers,  cail  as  it  were  from  the  fea  upon  their 
coails !  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  thefe  men, 
alternately  deceived  and  iubdued  by  thofe  w^ho  at- 
tacked 
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tacked  them,  were  not  of  a  dliierent  fpecies.  To 
refolve  this  problem^  we  need  only  trace  thecaufes 
of  this  weaknefs  in  the  Indians;  and  our  firll:  in- 
quiry fhall  turn  upon  that  fyflem  of  defpotifm  with 
which  they  are  opprefTed. 

There  is  no  nation,  which,  as  It  becomes  civi- 
h'zed,  does  not  lofe  fomething  of  its  virtue,  courage, 
and  independence  J  and  it  is  evident  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  fouth  of  Ada,  havins  been  firfl  col- 
le£led  into  focieties,  mud:  have  been  the  earlieft  ex- 
pofed  to  defpotifm.  Such  has  been  the  progrefs  of 
a!l  allbciations  from  the  be'^lnnin^  of  ihe  world. 
Another  truth,  equally  evident  from  hiftory,  is,  that 
all  arbitrary  power  haftens  its  own  deflru6tion  •,  and 
that  revolutions  will  refiore  liberty,  fooner  or  later, 
as  they  are  more  or  lefs  rapid.  Indoilan  is  peihaps 
the  only  country,  in  which  the  inhabitants,  alter 
having  once  loft  their  rights,  have  never  been  able 
to  recover  them.  Tyrants  have  frequently  been 
deftroyed;  but  tyranny  has  always  fupported  itfelf. 

Civil  flavery  has  been  added  in  India  to  politi- 
cal flavery.  The  Indian  is  not  mailer  of  his  own  life; 
he  knows  of  no  law  that  will  protcdl  it  from  the 
caprice  of  the  tyrant,  or  the  fury  of  his  agents.  He 
is  not  mafter  of  his  own  underftanding;  he  is  de- 
barred from  all  ftudies  that  are  beneficial  to  man- 
kind, and  only  allowed  fuch  as  tend  to  enQave  him. 
He  is  not  mafter  of  his  own  field;  the  lands  and 
their  produce  belong  to  the  fovereign,  and  the 
labourer  may  be  faiisfied  if  he  can  earn  enough  to 
fubfift  himfelf  and  family.  He  is  not  mafter  of  his 
own  induftry;  gvery  artift,  who  has  had  the  mif- 
Vol.  IL  X.  fortune 
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fortune  to  betray  fome  abilities,  is  in  danger  of 
being  doomed  to  ferve  the  monarch,  his  deputies, 
or  fome  ricH  m.an  who  has  purchafed  a  right  to 
employ  him  as  he  pleafes.  He  is  not  mafter  of  his 
own  wealth:  he  buries  his  gold  under  ground,  to 
fecure  it  from  the  rapacious  hand  of  power ;  and 
leaves  it  there  at  his  death,  abfurdly  imagining  it 
will  be  of  fervice  to  him  in  the  next  world.  No 
doubt  this  abfolute  and  tyrannical  authority,  with 
which  the  Indian  is  every  where  opprefied,  mud 
fubdue  his  fplrit,  and  render  him  incapable  of 
thofe  efforts  that  courage  requires. 

The  climate  of  Indoflan  is  another  impediinent 
to  any  generous  exertions.  The  indolence  it  infpires 
is  an  invincible  obflacle  to  great  revolutions  and  vi- 
gorous oppofitions,  fo  common  in  the  northern  re- 
gions. The  body  and  the  mind,  equally  enervated, 
have  only  the  virtues  and  vices  of  flavery.  In  the 
fecond,  or  at  furtheft  in  the  third  generation,  Tar- 
tars, Turks,  Perfians,  and  even  Europeans,  contrail 
the  llothfu!  difpofition  of  the  Indians.  Thefe  in- 
fluences of  the  climate  might  certainly  be  fubdued 
by  religious  or  moral  inflitutions;  but  the  fuperfli- 
tions  of  the  country  will  not  admit  of  fuch  exalted 
views.  They  never  promife  future  rewards  to  the 
generous  patriot,  who  falls  in  his  country's  caufe»  - 
While  they  advife,  and  fometimes  command  fuicide, 
by  reprefenting  in  a  flrong  light  the  alluring  prof- 
pe£t  of  future  happinefs,  they  at  the  fame  time 
ilri£lly  forbid  the  effufion  of  blood. 

This  circumiiance  is  a  necelTary  confequence  of 
the  doflrine  of  tranfmigration,  which  mufl  infpire 
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Its  followers  with  conflant  and  univerfal  benevo-  ^  ^^  ^ 
ience.  They  are  in  continual  fear  of  injuring  their 
neighbour,  that  is,  all  men  and  all  animals.  How 
can  a  man  reconcile  himfelf  to  the  idea  of  being 
a  foldier,  when  he  can  fay,  Perhaps  the  elephant 
or  the  horfe  I  am  going  to  deftroy  may  contain 
the  foul  of  my  father — perhaps  the  enemy  I  fhall 
kill  has  formerly  been  the  chief  of  my  family? 
Thus,  in  India  religion  tends  to  keep  up  the  fpirit 
of  cowardice  which  refults  from  defpotifm  and  the 
nature  of  the  climate  ;  the  manners  of  the  people 
contribute  ftill  more  to  increafe  it. 

In  every  country,  love  is  the  ruling  paflion,  but 
It  is  not  equally  (Irong  in  every  climate.  While 
northern  nations  are  moderate  in  their  defires,  the 
fouthern  ones  indulge  in  them  with  a  degree  of 
ardour  fuperior  to  every  reftraint.  The  policy  of 
princes  has  fometiraes  turned  this  pailion  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  fociety;  but  the  legiflators  of  India  feem 
to  have  principally  intended  to  increafe  the  fatal  in- 
fluence of  their  ardent  climate.  The  Moguls,  the 
lad  conquerors  of  thofe  regions,  have  proceeded 
flill  farther.  Love  is  with  them  a  fhameful  and 
deflruclive  excefs,  confecrated  by  religion,  by  the 
laws,  and  by  government.  The  military  conduct 
of  the  nations  of  Indoftan,  whether  Pagans  or 
Mohammedans,  is  confident  with  their  diflblute 
manners.  We  (hall  mention  fome  particulars  taken 
from  the  writings  of  an  Englilh  ofEcer  remarkable 
for  his  miUtary  exploits  in  thofe  parts. 

The  foldiers  make  up  the  fmalled  part  of  the 

Indian  camps.    Every  trooper  is  attended  by  his 
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wife,  his  children,  and  two  fervants ;  one  to  look 
after  his  horfe,  and  the  other  to  forage.  The  train 
of  the  officers  and  generals  is  proportionable  to 
their  Tanity,  their  fortune,  and  their  rank.  The 
fovereign  himfelf,  more  intent  upon  making  a  pa- 
rade of  his  magnificence  than  upon  the  neceffities 
of  war,  when  he  takes  the  field,  carries  along  with 
him  his  feraglio,  his  elephants,  his  court,  and  al- 
moft  all  the  inhabitants  of  his  capital.  To  provide 
for  the  wants,  the  fancies,  and  the  luxury  of  this 
ftrange  multitude,  a  kind  of  town  mufl  of  courfe 
be  formed  in  the  midil  of  the  army,  full  of  maga- 
zines and  unneceffary  articles.  The  motions  of  a 
body  fo  unwieldy  and  fo  ill-arranged  cannot  but 
be  very  flow.  There  is  great  confufion  in  their 
marches,  and  in  all  their  operations.  However 
abftemious  the  Indians,  and  even  the  Moguls,  may 
be,  they  mufl:  often  experience  a  ivant  of  provifions  j 
and  famine  is  ufually  attended  with  contagious 
dillempers,  and  occafions  a  dreadful  mortality. 

These  dillempers,  however,  feldom  defl'roy  any 
but  recruits.  Though,  in  general,  the  inhabitants 
of  Indofl;an  affe6t  a  ilrong  paffion  for  military 
glory,  yet  they  engage  in  war  as  feldom  as  they 
can.  Thofe,  who  have  been  fo  fuccefsful  in  battle 
as  to  obtain  fome  marks  of  diftindlion,  are  excufed 
from  ferving  for  fome  time;  and  there  are  few 
that  do  not  avail  themfelves  of  this  privilege. 
The  retreat  of  thefe  veterans  reduces  the  army  to  a 
contemptible  body  of  foldiers,  levied  in  hafl:e  in 
the  feveral  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  who  are 
utterly  unacquainted  with  difcipline. 

The 
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The  nature  of  the  provifions  on  which  thefe  book 
troops  fubfifl,  and  their  manner  of  living,  is  en- 
tirely confident  with  this  improper  mode  of  raifing 
them.  At  night  they  eat  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
rice;  and  after  this  meal  they  take  flrong  opiates, 
which  throw  them  into  a  deep  fleep.  Notwithr 
(landing  this  pernicious  cudom,  no  guards  are 
placed  about  their  camp  to  prevent  a  farprize ;  nor 
is  it  poffible  to  make  a  foldier  rife  early  even 
to  execute  any  enterprize  that  may  require  the 
greateft  difpatch. 

The  military  operations  are  regulated  by  birds 
of  prey,  of  which  there  are  ahvays  a  great  num- 
ber in  the  army.  If  they  are  found  heavy  or  lan- 
guid, it  is  an  unfavourable  omen,  and  prevents 
the  army  from  giving  battle :  if  they  are  fierce  and 
violent,  the  troops  march  out  to  action,  whatever 
reafons  there  may  be  for  avoiding  or  deferring  it. 
This  fuperftition,  as  well  as  the  obfervance  of 
lucky  and  unlucky  days,  determines  the  fate  of  the 
befl-concerted  defigns. 

No  order  is  obferved  in  marching.  Every  foU 
dier  goes  on  as  he  pleafes,  and  only  follows  the 
corps  to  which  he  belongs.  He  is  frequently 
feen  carrying  his  provifions  upon  his  head,  with 
the  veflTels  for  dreflino-  them;  whilft  his  arms  are 
carried  by  his  wife,  who  is  commonly  followed 
by  feveral  children.  If  a  foot-foldier  has  any  rela- 
tions, or  bufinefs  to  tranfa£l:,  in  the  enemy's  army, 
he  is  under  no  apprehenfion  in  going  to  it ;  and 
returns  to  join  his  colours  without  meeting  w^ith 
|he  lead  oppofition. 
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The  a£lion  is  not  better  conducted  than  the 
preparations  for  it.  The  cavalry,  in  which  con- 
fifts  the  whole  ftrength  of  an  Indian  army  (for  the 
infantry  are  held  in  general  contempt),  are  ufeful 
enough  in  charging  with  the  fword  and  fpear,  but 
can  never  (land  the  fire  of  cannon  and  mufquetry. 
They  are  afraid  of  lofing  their  horfes,  which  are 
moftly  Arabian,  Perfian,  or  Tartar,  and  in  which 
their  whole  fortune  conlifts.  The  troops  that  cora- 
pofe  this  cavalry  are  held  in  great  efteem,  and  well 
paid:  they  are  lb  fond  of  their  horfes,  that  fome- 
times  they  will  go  into  mourning  upon  lofing  them. 

The  Indians  dread  the  enemy's  artillery,  as 
much  as  they  confide  in  their  own ;  though  they 
neither  know  how  to  tranfport  it,  nor  how  to  make 
ufe  of  it.  Their  great  guns,  which  are  called  by 
pompous  names,  are  generally  of  a  very  extraor- 
dinary fize,  and  rather  prevent  than  afiiit  the  gain- 
ing of  a  vi^lor}^ 

Those  who  are  ambitious  of  being  difiinguifhed 
intoxicate  themfelves  with  opium,  imagining  that 
it  warms  the  blood,  and  animates  th^m  to  the  per- 
formance of  heroic  actions.  In  this  temporary 
Hate  of  intoxication,  they  bear  a  greater  refem- 
biance,  in  their  drefs  and  impotent  rage,  to  women 
a<3:uated  by  a  fpirit  of  enthufiafm,  than  to  men  of 
courage  and  refolution. 

The  prince  who  commands  thefe  defpicable 
troops  is  always  mounted  on  an  elephant  richly 
paparifoned,  where  he  is  at  once  the  general  and 
the  fiandard  of  the  whole  army,  whofe  eyes  are 
|ixed  upon  himo  If  he  fiies^  he  is  flain  5  the  whole 
^         '  machine 
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jnachine  is  deftroyed  •,  the  feveral  corps  difperfe, 
or  go  over  to  the  enemy. 

This  defcription^  which  we  might  have  enlarged 
upon  without  exaggeration,  renders  probable  the 
account  given  of  our  fuccelTes  in  Indoflan.    Many 
Europeans,  judging  of  what  might  be  effedted  in 
the  inland  parts  by  what  has  been  done  on  the 
coafts,  imagine  v/e  might  fafely  undertake  the  con- 
quefl  of  the  whole  country.   This  extreme  confi- 
dence arifes  from  the  following  circum.flance  :  that 
in  places  where  the  enemy  could  not  harrafs  their 
troops  in  the  rear,  nor  intercept  their  fuccours, 
they  have  overcome  timorous  weavers  and  mer- 
chants, undifciplined  and  cowardly  armies,  weak 
princes  jealous  of  each  other  and  perpetually  at 
war  with  their  neighbours  or  their  own  fubjefls. 
They  do  not  confider,  that,  if  they  wanted  to  pene- 
trate inio  the  interior  parts,  they  would  all  perifh 
before  they  had  proceeded  halfway  up  the  country. 
The  exceiTive  heat  of  the  climate,  continual  fatigue, 
numberlefs  difeafes,  want  of  provifion,  and  a  variety 
of  other  caufes,  would  foon  confiderably  diminifh 
their  numbers,  even  though  they  had  nothing  to  ap- 
prehend from  thofe  troops  that  might  molefl  them. 
We  will  fuppofe,  however,  that  ten  thoufand 
European  foldiers  had  aftually  over-run  and  ra- 
vaged India  from  one  end  to  the  other :  what  would 
be  the  confequencef  would  thefe  forces  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  fecure  the  conqueft,  to  keep  every  nation, 
every  province,  every  diftrid^,  in  order  ?  And  if  this 
number  is  not  fufHcient,  let  it  be  calculated  what 
aumber  of  troops  would  be  necelTary  for  the  purpofe. 

X  4  ?UT 
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But  let  us  admit  that  the  conquerors  had  firmly 
eflablifhed  their  government  in  India,  they  would 
ftill  reap  very  little  advantage  from  this  circum- 
ftance.  The  revenues  of  IndoRan  would  be  fpent 
in  Indoflan  itfelt  The  European  power,  that  had 
purfued  this  pro] ed:  of  ufurpation,  would  have  ex- 
perienced nothing  but  a  confiderable  dccreafe  in 
its  population,  and  the  difgrace  of  having  followed 
a  vilionary  fyilem. 

This,  indeed,  is  now  an  ufelefs  queflion,  fince 
the  Europeans  thenifeives  have  made  their  fuc- 
cefs  in  Indoilan  more  difficult  than  ever.  By 
engaging  the  natives  to  take  a  part  in  their  mu- 
tual diiTentions,  they  have  taught  them  the  art 
of  war,  and  trained  them  to  arms  and  difci- 
pline.  This  error  in  politics  has  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  fovereigns  of  thofe  countries,  wdiofe  ambi- 
tion has  been  excited  to  ellablifh  regular  troops. 
Their  cavalry  marches  in  better  order;  and  their 
infantry,  which  was  always  confidered  in  fo  de- 
fpicable  a  light,  has  now  acquired  the  firmnefs 
cf  our  battalions.  A  numerous  and  w^ell-ma- 
naged  artillery  defends  their  camps,  and  protedls 
their  attacks.  The  armies,  compofed  of  better 
troops,  and  better  paid,  have  been  able  to  keep 
the  iield  longer. 

This  change,  which  might  have  been  forefecn^ 
had  the  Europeans  not  been  blinded  by  temporary 
intered,  may  in  time  become  fo  confiderable,  as 
to  raife  unfurmxountable  obflacles  to  the  defire  they 
have  of  extending  their  conquefls  in  Indoftan,  and 
pollibly  they  may  lofe  thofe  they  have  already 
7  made. 
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made.  Whether  this  will  be  a  misfortune  or  an 
advantage,  is  what  we  ihall  next  take  into  cpnlide- 
ration. 

When  the  Europeans  firfl  began  to  trade  in  that 
wealthy  region,  they  found  it  divided  into  a  great 
many  fmall  ftates,  fome  of  which  were  governed 
by  princes  of  their  own  nation,  and  fome  by  Patan 
kings.  Their  mutual  hatred  was  the  occafion  of  con- 
tinual contefls.  Befides  the  wars  that  were  carried 
on  between  province  and  province,  there  was  a 
perpetual  one  between  every  fovereign  and  his  fub- 
je6ls.  It  was  fomented  by  the  tax-gatherers,  who, 
to  ingratiate  themfelves  at  court,  always  levied 
heavier  taxes  than  had  been  laid  on  the  people. 
Thefe  barbarians  aggravated  this  heavy  burden  by 
the  opprefTions  they  made  the  inhabitants  fuffer. 
Their  extortions  were  only  another  method  of  fe- 
curing  to  themfelves  the  pofls  they  enjoyed,  in  a 
country  where  he  is  always  in  the  right  who  has 
the  moll  to  give. 

From  this  anarchy  and  thefe  violent  proceedings, 
it  was  imagined,  that,  to  fettle  a  fafe  and  perma- 
nent commerce,  it  was  neceffary  to  fupport  it  by 
the  force  of  arms ;  and  the  European  factories  were 
accordingly  fortified.  In  procefs  of  time,  jealoufy, 
which  divides  the  European  nations  in  India,  as  it 
does  every  where  elfe,  expofed  them  to  more  con- 
fiderable  expences.  Each  of  thefe  foreign  nations 
thought  it  necelTary  to  augment  their  forces,  left 
they  fnould  be  overpowered  by  their  rivals. 

The  dominion  of  the  Europeans,  however,  ex- 
tended no  further  than  their  own  fortrelTes.  Goods 

Were 
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were  brought  thither  from  the  inland  parts  with 
litde  difficulty,  or  with  fuch  as  was  eafily  oYercome. 
Even  after  the  conqiiefts  of  Kouli-kan  had  plunged 
the  north  of  Indoftan  into  confnfion,  the  coafl  of 
Coromandel  enjoyed  its  former  tranquillity.  But 
the  death  of  Nizam-al-Muluc,  Subah  of  the  De- 
can,  kindled  a  Hame  which  is  not  yet  fully  extin- 
guiihed. 

The  difpofal  of  thofe  Immenfe  fpoils  naturally 
belonged  to  the  court  of  Dehly  ^  but  the  weaknefs 
of  that  court  emboldened  the  children  of  Nizam 
to  difpute  their  father's  treafure.  To  fupplant  each 
other,  they  had  recourfe  alternately  to  arms,  to 
treachery,  to  poifon,  and  to  afiairmations.  Mod  of 
the  adventurers  they  enp^aged  in  their  animoiities 
and  crimes  perlilied  during  thefe  horrid  tranf- 
aaions.  The  Marattas  alone,  a  nation  who  alter- 
nately fided  v/ith  both  parties,  and  often  had  troops 
in  each,  feemed  as  if  they  would  avail  themfeiyes  of 
this  anarchy,  and  invade  the  fovereignty  of  the  De- 
can.  The  Europeans  have  pretended  it  was  greatly 
their  inrereft  to  oppofe  this  deep  but  fecret  defign, 
and  they  ailedge  the  following  reafons  in  their  de- 
fence :  '  ^ 

The  Marattas,  fay  they,  are  thieves, '  both  from 
education  and  from  their  political  principles.  They 
have  no  regard  to  the  law  of  nations,  no  notion  of 
natural  or  civil  right,  and  fpread  defolation  where- 
ever  they  go.  The  moft  populous  countries  are  aban- 
doned at  the  very  report  of  their  approach.  In  the 
countries  they  have  fubdued,  nothing  is  to  be  feen 
but  coofufion^  and  all  the  manufactures  aredeflroyed. 

The 
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The  Europeans,  who  were  mod  powerful  on  the  ^  9J^  ^ 
coad  of  Coromandel,  thaught  fuch  neighbours  t 
would  utterly  deirroy  their  trade ;  and  they  could 
never  venture  to  fend  money  by  their  agents  to  buy 
goods  in  the  inland  countries,  as  they  would  cer- 
tainly be  plundered  by  thefe  banditti.  The  defire 
of  preventing  this  evil,  which  mufl  ruin  their  for- 
tunes, and  deprive  them  of  the  benefit  of  their 
fettlements,  fuggeiled  to  their  agents  the  idea  of  a 
new  fyilem. 

It  was  afferted^that,  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  In- 
dodan,  it  was  im.poilible  to  keepupufeful  connec- 
tions without  a  military  edabliiliment :  that,  at  fo 
great  a  didance  from  the  moiher-country,  the  ex- 
pcnce  could  not  poffibly  be  defrayed  out  of  the  niere 
profits  of  trade,  were  they  ever  fo  great :  that  there- 
fore it  was  abfolutely  necelfary  to  procure  fudicient 
polfeflions  to  anfwer  thcfe  great  expences ;  and  con- 
fequently  that  the  polTefilons  mud  beconfiderable. 

This  argument^  probably  fuggeded  to  conceal 
Jnfatiable  avarice  and  boundlefs  ambition,  and 
which  the  pafiion  for  conqued  may  have  occafioned 
to  be  confidered  as  a  very  drong  one,  may  per- 
haps be  a  mere  illufion.  A  variety  of  natural,  mo- 
ral, and  political  reafons  may  be  urged  in  oppo- 
fition  to  it.  We  diall  only  infid  upon  one,  which  is 
founded  upon  a  fact.  From  the  Portuguefe,  who 
fird  attempted  to  aggrandize  themfelvcs  in  India, 
to  the  Englilli,  who  clofed  the  fatal  lid  of  ufurp- 
ers,  not  one  acquifition,  however  important  or 
trifling,  except  Bengal  and  the  fpice  iilands^  has 
ever  paid  the  expence  of  taking  and  fiipporting 

'it. 
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J  o  o  K     It.     The  more  extenfive  the  pofTeffions  have  been, 
,    the  greater  has  been  the  expePiCe  of  raaintaining 
them  to  the   ambitious  power  that  had,  by  what- 
ever means,  acquired  them. 

This  is  what  will  always  happen.  Every  nation 
that  has  obtained  a  large  territory  will  be  defirous 
of  preferving  it.  It  will  think  there  is  no  fafety  but 
in  fortified  places,  and  will  conflantly  multiply 
them.  This  warlike  appearance  will  deter  the  huf- 
bandman  and  the  artill,  who  will  not  expefl:  to  en- 
joy tranquillity.  The  neighbouring  princes  will 
grow  jealous,  and  will  juftly  be  afraid  of  falling  a 
prey  to  a  trading  nation  now  become  a  conquering 
one.  In  coiifequence  of  this,  they  will  be  devifmg 
means  to  ruin  an  opprefTorj  whom  they  had  admit- 
ted into  their  harbours  with  no  other  view  than  to 
increafe  their  own  treafures  and  power.  If  they  find 
themfelves  under  a  necellity  of  entering  into  a 
treaty,  they  will  at  the  inftant  of  figning  fecretly 
vow  the  deftruclion  of  their  new  ally.  Falfhood 
will  be  the  bafis  of  all  their  agreements;  and  the 
longer  they  have  been  forced  to  diifemble,  the  more 
time  they  will  have  had  to  prepare  the  means  de- 
fined to  dellroy  their  enemy. 

The  jufl.  apprehenfion  of  thefe  perfidies  will 
oblige  the  ufurpers  to  be  always  upon  their  guard. 
If  they  are  to  be  defended  by  Europeans,  what  a 
confumption  of  men  for  the  mother  country !  what 
an  expence  to  raife  them,  to  tranfport  them  into 
thefe  countries,  to  mxaintain  and  recruit  them  !  If, 
from  a  principle  of  ceconomy,  they  content  them- 
felves with  the  Indian  troops,  what  can  be  expelled 

from 
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from  a  confufed  and  unprincipled  multitude,  whofe 
expeditions  always  degenerate  into  robbery,  and 
conftantly  end  in  afliameful  and  precipitate  flight? 
Their  principles,  whether  natural  or  moral,  are  (o 
weakened,  that  even  the  defence  of  their  gods  and 
their  own  houfliolds  could  never  infpire  the  boldeii 
among  them  with  any  thing  beyond  a  fudden  and 
tranfient  exertion  of  intrepidity.  It  is  net  probable 
that  foreign  intereds,  ruinous  to  their  country, 
fhould  ever  animate  men  whofe  minds  are  funk  in 
indolence  and  corruption  :  is  it  not  more  probable 
that  they  will  be  ever  ready  to  betray  a  caufe  they 
abhor,  and  in  which  they  find  no  immediate  and 
lading  advantage  ? 

To  thefe  inconveniences  will  be  added  a  fpirit  of 
extortion  and  plunder,  which  even  in  the  times  of 
peace  will  nearly  refemble  the  devaflations  of  war. 
The  agents,  intruded  with  thofe  remote  concerns, 
will  be  defirous  of  making  rapid  fortunes.  The  flow 
and  reguhir  profits  of  trade  they  will  not  attend  to, 
but  will  endeavour  to  promote  fpeedy  revolutions 
in  order  to  acquire  great  wealth.  They  will  have 
occafioned  innumerable  evils  before  they  can  be 
controuled  by  authority  at  the  didance  of  dx  thou- 
fand  leagues.  This  authority  will  have  no  force 
againft  millions ;  or  the  perfons  intruded  with  it 
will  arrive  too  late  to  prevent  the  fall  of  an  edifice 
fupported  on  fo  weak  a  foundation. 

This  refult  makes  it  needlefs  to  inquire  Into  the 
nature  of  the  political  engagements  the  Europeans 
have  entered  into  with  the  powers  of  India.  If  thefe 
great  acquifuions  are  hurtful,  the  treaties  made  to 

procure 
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^  ^v^  ^  procure  them  cannot  be  rational.  If  the  merchants 
of  Europe  are  wife^  they  will  forego  the  ra^e  of 
conquefi,  and  the  Mattering  hopes  of  holding  the 
balance  of  Aiia, 

The  court  of  Dehly  will  finally  fink  under  the 
weight  of  intefiine  divifions,  or  fortune  will  raife 
up  a  prince  capable  of  refloring  it.  The  govern- 
ment will  remain  feudal,  or  once  more  become  de- 
fpotic.  The  empire  will  be  divided  into  many  in- 
dependent dates,  or  will  be  fubje£l  only  to  one 
mafter.  Either  the  Marattas  or  the  Moguls  will  be- 
come a  ruling  power  ;  but  the  Europeans  fhould 
not  be  concerned  in  thefe  revolutions;  whatever  be 
the  fate  of  Indoftan,  the  Indians  v/iU  flill  continue 
their  manufactures,  and  we  fhall  purchafe  them. 

It  would  be  needlefs  to  alledge,  that  the  fpirit 
which  has  always  prevailed  in  thofe  countries  has 
forced  us  to  depart  from  their  common  rules  of 
trade  ;  that  we  are  in  arms  upon  the  coafts ;  that 
this  pofition  unavoidably  obliges  us  to  interfere 
with  the  affairs  of  our  neighbours ;  and  that,  if  we 
avoid  all  intercourfe  with  thera^  fuch  a  referve  will 
certainly  prove  extrem.ely  detrimental  to  our  in- 
terefls.  Thefe  fears  will  appear  groundlefs  to 
fenfible  men,  who  know  that  a  war  in  thofe  dif- 
tant  regions  mull  be  ftill  more  fatal  to  the  Euro- 
peans than  to  the  natives ;  and  that  the  confequence 
will  be,  that  we  mud  either  fubdue  the  whole, 
w^hich  is  fcarcely  poilible,  or  be  for  ever  expelled 
from  a  country  where  it  is  our  advantage  to  main- 
tain our  Gonne^lions. 

The 
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The  love  of  order  and  tranquillity  would  even 
make  itdefirable  to  extend  thefe  pacific  views-,  and, 
far  from  thinking  that  great  polTeilions  are  necef- 
fary,  time  will  probably  difcover  even  the  inutility 
of  fortified  pofts.  The  Indians  are  naturally  gentle 
and  humane,  though  crufhed  under  the  fevere  bur- 
den of  defpotifm.  The  nations,  who  formerly  traded 
with  them,  always  commended  them  for  their  can- 
dor and  honefly.  The  Indians  are  now  in  a  flate 
of  confuiion,  equally  alarming  to  them  and  to  us* 
Our  ambition  has  carried  difcord  into  all  parts  of 
their  country,  and  our  rapacioufnefs  has  infpired 
them  with  hatred,  fear,  and  contempt  for  our  con- 
tinent; they  look  upon  us  as  conquerors,  ufurpers, 
and  opprelTors,  fanguinary  and  avaricious  men. 
This  is  the  character  we  have  acquired  in  the  eafl. 
Our  examples  have  increafed  the  number  of  their 
national  vices,  at  the  fame  time  that  we  have  taught 
them  to  be  in  guard  again  ft  ours. 

If  in  our  tranfavftions  with  the  Indians  we  had 
been  guided  by  principles  of  probity ;  if  we  had 
Ihewn  them,  that  mutual  advantage  is  the  bails  of 
commerce  ;  if  we  had  encouraged  their  cultivation, 
and  manufa^ures,  by  exchanges  equally  advan- 
tageous to  both  ;  weihould  infenfibly  have  gained 

rtheir  affeclions.  If  we  had  fortunately  taken  care  to 
preferve  their  confidence  in  our  dealings  with 
them,  we  might  have  removed  their  prejudices, 

.  and,  perhaps,  changed  their  form  of  government. 
We  ihouldhave  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  have  lived 

.  amongft  them,   and    trained    up  civilized  nations 

,  around  us^,  who  would  have  protected  our  fettle- 

nients 
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merits  for  our  mutual  interefts.  Every  one  of  our 
eftablifhments  would  have  been  to  each  nation  in 
Europe  as  their  native  country,  where  they  would 
have  found  a  fure  protection.  Our  lituaiion  in 
India  is  the  confequence  of  our  profligacy,  and  of 
the  fanguinary  fy items  we  have  introduced  there. 
The  Indians  imagine  nothing  is  due  to  us,  becaufe 
all  our  a61ions  have  fhewn  that  we  did  not  think 
ourfeives  under  any  ties  with  refpe£l  to  them. 

This  ftate  of  perpetual  contention  is  difpleafing 
to  mod  of  the  Afiatic  nations,  and  they  ardently 
wi(h  for  a  happier  change.  The  diforder  of  our 
affairs  mufl  have  infpired  us  with  the  fame  fen- 
timents.  If  we  are  all  in  the  fame  difpofitions,  and 
if  one  common  intereft  really  inclines  us  to  peace 
and  harmony,  the  mod  effectual  way  to  attain  this 
defirable  end  would  perhaps  be,  that  all  the 
European  nations,  who  trade  to  India,  fhould  agree 
among  themfelves  to  preferve  a  neutrality  in  thofe 
remote  feas,  which  (hould  never  be  interrupted 
by  the  diflurbances  that  fo  frequently  happen  on 
our  own  continent.  If  we  could  once  confider 
'  ourfeives  as  members  of  one  great  commonwealth, 
we  fhould  not  want  thofe  forces  which  make  us 
odious  abroad,  and  ruin  us  at  home.  But,  as  our 
prefent  fpirit  of  difcord  will  not  permit  us  to  ex- 
peft  that  fuch  a  change  can  foon  take  place,  it  re- 
mains only  that  we  now  confider,  whether  Europe 
ought  ftill  to  carry  on  the  India  trade  by  charter 
companies,  or  to  make  it  a  free  trade. 

If 
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If  this  queftion  were  to  be  decided  upon  gene- 
ral principles,  it  would  be  eafily  anfwered.  If  we 
aik  whether,  in  a  (late  which  allows  any  particu- 
lar branch  of  trade,  every  citizen  has  a  right  to 
partake  of  it;  the  anfwer  is  fo  plain  as  to  kave  no  theStle 
room  for  difcuHion.     It  would  be  unnatural,  that    ^°  l^-^^^* 

,       or  carry 

iubjed:s  who  ihare  alike  the  burden  and  public  it  on  by 
expence  of  civil  fociety,  fhould  not  be  alike  par-  charters^ 
takers  of  the  benefits  arifmg  from  the  compa<51:  that 
unites  them;  they  would  have  caufe  to  complain, 
that  they  fuflain  all  the  inconveniences  of  fociety, 
and  are  deprived  of  the  advantages  they  expedted 
to  receive  from  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  political  notions  are  per- 
fectly reconcileable  with  thefe  ideas  of  juftice.  It 
is  well  known  that  freedom  is  the  very  foul  of  com- 
merce, and  that  nothing  elfe  can  bring  it  to  per- 
fedlion.  It  is  generally  allowed  that  competition 
awakens  induflry,  and  gives  it  all  the  vigour  it  is 
capable  of  acquiring.  Yet,  for  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury, the  praClice  has  conilantly  been  contradictory 
to  thefe  principles. 

All  the  nations  of  Europe,  that  trade  to  India,  « 
carry  on  that  commerce  by  exclusive  companies; 
and  it  mufl  be  confeifed,  that  this  pra£lice  is  plau- 
fible,  becaufeit  is  hardly  conceivable  that  great  and 
enlightened  nations  ihould  have  been  under  a  mif- 
rake  for  above  a  hundred  years  on  fo  important  a 
point,  and  that  neither  experience  nor  argument 
ihould  have  undeceived  them.  We  muft  conclude 
therefore  that  either  the  advocates  for  liberty  have 
given  too  great  a  latitude  to  their  principles,  or 
Vol.  IL  Y  ^       the 
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the  favourers  of  exclulive  privilege  have  too  flre- 
nuoufly  aiferted  the  neceflity  of  fuch  limitations ; 
poffibly,  both  parties,  from  too  great  an  attach- 
itient  to  their  refpedive  opinions,  have  been  de- 
ceived, and  are  equally  diftant  from  the  truth. 

Ever  iince  this  famous  queftion  has  been  de- 
bated, it  has  always  been  thought  to  be  a  very 
fiiUple  one;  it  has  always  been  fuppofed  that  an 
India  company  muft  necefTarily  be  exclufive,  and 
that  its  exiftence  was  elTentially  connected  with  its 
privilege.  Hence  the  advocates  for  a  free  trade 
have  afferted  that  exclufive  privileges  were  odious ; 
and,  therefore,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  company* 
Their  opponents  have  argued,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  nature  of  things  required  a  company;  and 
therefore  that  there  mufl  be  an  exclufive  charter* 
But  if  we  can  make  it  appear  that  the  reafons 
urged  againil  charters  prove  nothing  againft:  com- 
panies in  general,  and  that  the  clrcumftances,  which 
may  render  it  necelTary  to  have  an  India  company, 
do  not  fupply  any  argument  in  favour  of  a  charter; 
if  we  can  demonitrate  that  the  nature  of  things 
requires,  indeed,  a  powerful  afTociation,  a  com- 
pany for  the  India  trade;  but  that  the  exclufive 
charter  is  conneded  only  with  particular  caufes, 
infomuch  that  the  company  may  exift  without  the 
charter ,  we  fhall  then  have  traced  the  fource  of 
the  common  error,  and  found  out  the  folution  of 
the  difficulty. 

Let  us  inquire  what  conflitutes  the  particular 
nature  of  commercial  tranfa£i:ions.  It  is  the  climate, 
the  produce,  the  diftauce  of  places,  the  form  of  the 

government;^ 
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government,  the  genius  and  manners  of  the  people 
who  are  fubjed  to  it.  In  the  trade  with  India,  the 
merchant  muft  undertake  a  voyage  of  fix  thoufand 
miles  in  fearch  of  the  commodities  which  the  coun- 
try fupplies :  he  mufl:  arrive  there  at  a  certain  fea- 
fon^  and  wait  till  another  for  the  proper  winds  to 
return  home.  Therefore  every  voyage  takes  up 
about  two  years,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  velTels 
muft  wait  this  time  for  their  returns.  This  is  the 
firfl  and  a  very  material  circumllance. 

The  nature  of  a  government  in  which  there  is 
neither  fafety  nor  property  will  not  permit  the 
people  to  have  any  public  markets,  or  to  lay  up 
any  ftores.  Let  us  reprefent  to  ourfelves  men  who 
are  depreffed  and  corrupted  by  defpotifm,  work- 
men who  are  unable  to  undertake  any  thing  of 
th^mfelves-,  and,  on  the  odier  hand,  nature  more 
liberal  in  her  gifts,  than  power  is  rapacious,  fup- 
plying  a  flothful  people  with  food  fufficient  for 
their  wants  and  their  defires;  and  we  Ihall  wonder 
that  any  induftry  fhould  be  found  in  India.  And 
indeed  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  fcarce  any  manu- 
fa^lure  would  be  carried  on  there,  if  the  workmen 
were  not  encouraged  by  ready-money,  or  if  the 
goods  were  not  engaged  for  a  year  before  they  are 
wanted.  One  third  of  the  money  is  paid  at  the 
time  the  work  is  ordered,  another  when  it  is  half 
done,  and  the  remainder  on  delivery  of  the  goods. 
From  this  mode  of  payment  there  is  a  confiderable 
difference  made,  both  in  price  and  in  the  quality 
of  the  goods;  but  from  hence  likevvife  arifes  a  ne- 
ceffity  of  having  one's  capital  out  a  year  longer, 
y  2  that* 
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B  o^o  K     that  is,  three  years  inftead  of  two.     This  is  an 
ilarming  circumftance  for  a  private   man,    efpe- 
cially  if  we  confider  the  largenefs  of  the  capital 
that  is  requiiite  for  fuch  undertakings. 

As  the  charges  of  navigation  and  the  rifques  are 
very  great,  they  cannot  be  fupporjted  v^ithout  bring- 
ing home  complete  cargoes,  that  is,  cargoes  of  a 
million  or  a  million  and  a  half  of  Hvres  *,  at  prime- 
coft  in  India.  Where  fhail  we  find  merchants,  or 
even  men  poffeiTed  of  a  fufficient  capital  to  enable 
them  to  advance  fuch  a  fum,  to  be  reimburfed  only 
at  the  end  of  three  years?  Undoubtedly  there  are 
very  few  in  Europe;  and  among  thofe  who  might 
have  the  power,  fcarce  any  would  have  the  will. 
If  we  confult  experience,  we  fhali  find  that  men  of 
moderate  fortunes  only  are  the  perfons  who  are 
inclined  to  run  great  rifques,  in  order  to  make 
great  profits.  But  when  once  a  man  is  poireiTed 
of  an  ample  fortune,  he  is  inclined  to  enjoy  it, 
and  to  enjoy  it  with  fecurity.  The  defire  of  riches 
cannot  indeed  be  fatisfied  by  the  poiTeilion  of  them, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  frequently  increafes  it ; 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  the  poileffion  of  wealth 
furniihes  various  means  of  gratifying  that  defire 
without  either  trouble  or  danger.  This  opens  to 
our  view  the  necelTity  of  entering  into  alTocia- 
tions,  where  a  number  of  men  will  not  fcruple 
to  be  concerned,  becaufe  every  individual  will 
venrure  but  a  fmall  part  of  his  fortune,  and  will 
rate  the  meafure  of  his  profits  upon  the  united 
flock  af  the  whole  fociety.     This  necefTity   will 

*  About  54,7001.  on  an  average. 
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appear  flill  more  evident,  if  we  confider  how  the 
bufinefs  of  buying  and  felling  is  managed  in  India, 
afld  what  precautions  it  requires. 

To  make  a  previous  agreement  for  a  cargo, 
above  fifty  different  agents  mail  be  employed,  who 
are  difperfed  in  different  parts,  at  the  diftance  of 
three,  four,  and  fiwe  hundred  leagues  from  each 
other.  When  the  work  is  done,  it  muft  be  ex- 
amined and  meafured  ;  otherwife  the  goods  would 
foon  be  found  faulty,  from  the  want  of  honefly 
in  the  workmen,  who  are  equally  corrupted  by 
the  nature  of  their  government,  and  by  the  in- 
fluence of  crimes  of  every  kind  which  the  Euro- 
peans have  fet  them  the  example  of  for  thefe 
three  centuries  paft. 

After  all  thefe  details,  there  are  flill  other 
operations   remaining   equally    neceffary.     There 
mufl  be  whitfters,  men  to  beat  the  linens,  packers, 
and  bleaching-grounds,    which  muil  be  fupplied 
with  pools  of  water  fit  for  the  purpofe.    It  would 
certainly  be  very  difficult  for  individuals,  to  attend 
and  to  obferve  all   thefe  precautions ;  but  even 
admitting  it  polTible  for  induflry  to  effe<n:  this,  yet 
it  could  only  be  done   as  long  as  each  of  them 
could  keep  up  a  continued  trade,  and  regularly 
fhip  off  frefh  cargoes.    All  thefe  particulars  arc 
not  to  be  executed  in  a  fliort  time,  and  not  with- 
out eilablifhed  conneflions.     Every  private  man, 
therefore,  fhould  be  able  to  fit  out  a  Ihip  annually 
during  three  years,  that  is,   to  drfburfe  four  mil- 
lions of  livres  *,  This  is  evidently  impoffible  ;  and 
*  175,000!. 
Y  2  it 
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it  is  plain  that  fuch  an  undertaking  can  only  be 
carried  into  execution  by  a  fociety. 

But,  perhaps,  fome  commercial  houfes  ^?vill  be 
eftablifhed  in  India,  on  purpofe  to  tranfa£l:  this 
previous  bufmefs,  and  to  keep  cargoes  in  readinefs 
for  the  fhips  that  are  to  be  fent  off  to  Europe. 

This  eftablifhment  of  trading-houfes  at  fix  thou- 
fand  leagues  from  the  mother-country,  with  the 
immenfe  ftock  that  would  be  requifite  to  pay  the 
weavers  in  advance,  feems  to  be  a  vifionary  fcheme, 
inconfiftent  with  reafon  and  experience.  Can  it  be 
ferioufly  imagined  that  any  merchants,  who  have 
already  acquired  a  fortune  in  Europe,  will  tranf* 
mit  it  to  Afia  to  purchafe  a  ftock  of  muflins,  in  ex- 
peftation  of  Ihips  that,  perhaps,  may  never  arrive, 
or,  if  they  ftiould,  may  be  but  few  in  number,  and 
may  not  have  a  fufficient  capital  to  purchafe  with? 
On  the  contrary,  we  fee  that  every  European,  who 
has  made  a  fmall  fortune  in  India,  is  defirous  of 
returning  home ;  and,  inflead  of  endeavouring  to 
increafe  it  by  thofe  eafy  methods  that  private  trade 
and  the  fervice  of  the  companies  offers  in  that 
country,  he  is  rather  anxious  to  come  and  enjoy 
it  with  tranquillity  in  his  own. 

If  other  proofs  and  examples  were  neceffary, 
we  need  only  attend  to  what  pafles  in  America.  If 
we  could  fuppofe  that  commerce,  and  the  hopes  of 
the  profits  arifmg  from  it,  were  capable  of  alluring 
rich  Europeans  to  quit  their  native  country,  it 
would  certainly  be  in  order  to  fettle  in  that  part 
of  the  world  which  is  much  liearer  than  Afia,  and 
^'here  they  would  jBnd  the  fame  laws  and  manners 

^      as 
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as  in  Europe.  It  might  naturally  be  fuppofed  that 
the  merchants  Ihould  previoufly  buy  up  the  fugars 
of  the  planters,  and  keep  them  in  readinefs  to  be 
delivered  to  the  European  ihips  as  foon  as  they 
arrive,    on    receiving   other   commodities   in   ex- 
change, which  they  would  afterv^ards  fell  to  the 
planters  when  they  wanted  them.    But  it  is  quite 
the  contrary.    The  merchants  fettled  in  America 
are  nothing  more  than  commiffaries   or  factors, 
who  tranfa^l  the  exchanges  between  the  planters 
and  the  Europeans ;  and  are  fo  far  from  being 
able  to  carry  on  any  confiderable  trade  on  their 
own  account,  that,  when  a  fhip  has  not  met  with 
an  opportunity  of  difpofmg  of  her  lading,  it  is  left 
in  truft,  on  the  account  of  the  owner,  in  the  hands 
of  the  commifiary  to  whom  it  was  configned.    It 
is  reafonable,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that  what  is 
not  pra£lifed  in  America  would  flill  be  lefs  fo  in 
Alia,  where  a  larger  Itock  would  be  wanted,  and 
greater  difficulties  mud  be  encountered.    Add  to 
this,  that  the  fuppofed  eftablifliment  of  commer- 
cial houfes  in  India  would  not  fupercede  the  ne< 
ceffity  of  forming  companies  in  Europe;  becaufe 
it  would  be  equally  neceffary  to  difburfe  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  thoufand  livres  -*  for  the  fitting 
out  of  every  fhip,  which  could  never  return  into 
the  flock  till  the  third  year  at  fooneft. 

This  necefTity  being  once  proved  in  every 
poflible  cafe,  it  is  manifefl  that  the  trade  of  India 
is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  very  few  merchants,  if 
any,  can .  undertake  it  upon  their  own  bottom^  or 

*  About  6o,oool.  on  an  average, 

Y  4  carry 
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BOOK     carry  it  on  by  themfelves,  and  without  the  help  of 

s..^ J—*    a  great  number  of  partners.     Having  demonftrattd 

the  necefiiLy  of  thefe  focieties,  we  muft  now  endea- 
vour to  prpve^  that  their  interefl  and  the  nature  of 
thiners  would  incline  them  to  unite  in  one  and  the 

o  ■ 

'  ^     fame  company. 

This  proportion  depends  upon  two  principal 
reafons :  the  danger  of  competition  in  the  pur- 
chafes  and  fales,  and  the  necelTity  of  affortments. 

The  competition  of  buyers  and  fellers  reduces 
the  commodities  to  their  jufl  value.  When  the 
competition  of  fellers  is  greater  than  that  of  buyers, 
the  goods  fell  for  lefs  than  they  are  worth ;  and, 
when  there  are  more  buyers  than  fellers,  their 
price  is  raifed  beyond  their  ordinary  value.  Let 
us  jppiy  this  to  the  India  trade. 

Whhn  we  fuppofe  that  this  trade  will  extend 
in  propordon  :o  the  number  of  private  fhips  fent 
there,  we  are  not  aware  that  this  multiplicity  will 
only  iqcreiife  the  comperidon  on  the  fide  of  the 
bu)e  s ;  wiiereas  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  increafe 
it  on  the  tide  of  the  fellers.  It  is  jufl  the  fame  as 
if  v/e  were  to  advife  a  number  of  traders  to  bid 
over  one  another^  in  order  to  obtain  their  goods  at 
a  cheaper  rate. 

The  Indians  fcarce  make  any  coufumpdon  of 
the  produce  either  oi  our  lands  or  of  manufa£lures. 
They  have  few  wants,  little  ambition,  and  no 
great  fhare  of  induftry.  They  would  readily  dif- 
penfe  with  the  gold  and  filver  of  America,  which 
|s  fo  far  from  procuring  them  any  enjoyments, 
that  it  only  feryes  to  fupport  the  tyranny  under 

which 
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which  they  are  opprefled.  Thus,  as  all  objecls  of    ^  ^^  ^ 

exchange  have  no  value  but  in  proportion  to  the    '^ J    j 

wants  or  the  fancy  of  the  exchangers,  it  is  evident 
that  in  India  our  commodities  are  worth  very  litde, 
while  thofe  we  buy  there  are  of  great  value.  As 
long  as  no  Indian  (hips  come  into  our  harbours  to 
carry  away  our  ftuifs  and  our  metals,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that  thofe  people  are  not  in  want  of 
us,  and  will  confequently  make  their  own  terms  in 
all  their  dealings  with  us.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
the  greater  number  there  are  of  European  mer- 
chants who  are  concerned  in  this  trade,  the  more 
the  produce  of  India  will  rife,  and  our  own  fmk, 
in  value ;  and  that  at  laft  it  will  be  only  by  im- 
jnenfe  exports  that  we  fliall  be  able  to  procure  any 
India  goods  at  all.  But  if,  in  confequencc  of  this 
order  of  things,  each  particular  fociety  is  obliged 
to  export  more  money,  without  bringing  home 
more  goods,  its  trade  mud  be  very  difadvantageous, 
and  the  fame  competition  that  began  its  ruin  in 
Alia  will  complete  it  in  Europe ;  becaufe  the 
number  of  fellers  being  then  greater,  while  that  of 
buyers  dill  continues  the  fame,  the  focieties  will 
be  obliged  to  fell  at  a  lower  price,  after  having 
bought  at  an  advanced  one. 

The  article  of  affortments  is  not  of  lefs  confe- 
quence.  By  affortments  is  meant  the  combination 
of  all  the  feveral  forts  of  commodities  that  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  India  produce  ;  a  combination  which 
is  proportioned  to  the  prefent  plenty  or  fcarcity  of 
each  kind  of  commodity  in  Europe.  On  this  chiefly 
'depends  the  fuccefs  and  all  the  profits  of  the  trade. 

But 
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But  nothing  would  be  more  difBcuk  in  the  prac- 
tice for  private  focieties  than  this  aflbrtment. 
How,  indeed,  Ihould  thefe  fmall  focieties^  uncon- 
ne6led  with  each  other,  whofe  interefl  it  is  to  con- 
ceal their  mutual  tranfa^lions,  acquire  the  know- 
ledge that  is  requifite  for  this  important  purpofe  I 
How  could  they  direct  fuch  a  multitude  of  agents  as 
mull  be  employed  ?  It  is  plain  that  the  fupercar- 
goes  and  commiflaries,  incapable  of  general  views, 
would  be  all  afking  for  the  fame  fort  of  goods  at 
the  fame  time,  in  hopes  of  making  a  greater  profit. 
This  would  of  courfe  enhance  the  price  of  that  ar- 
ticle in  India,  and  lower  it  in  Europe,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  owners,  and  of  the  nation  in  gene- 
ral. 

All  thefe  confiderations  would  certainly  be  per- 
ceived by  the  captains  of  Ihips  and  by  the  men  of 
property,  who  would  be  folicited  to  enter  into  thefe 
focieties.  They  would  be  difeouraged  by  the  fear  of 
having  a  competition  with  other  focieties,  either  in 
the  purchafe,  the  fale,  or  themaking-up  of  theaf- 
fortments.  The  number  of  thefe  focieties  would 
foon  be  reduced;  and  trade,  inftead  of  extending, 
would  conflantly  decline,  and  at  lafl:  be  entirely  loll. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  for  the  interefl  of  thefe 
private  focieties,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  to 
unite  together  ;  becaufe  then  all  their  agents,  both 
on  the  coafl  of  Coromandel,  and  on  that  of  Ma- 
labar and  in  Bengal,  being  united  and  direfted 
by  one  confiflent  fyflem,  would  jointly  labour  in 
the  feveral  factories  to  coUedl  proper  alTortments 
for  the  cargoes  that  were  to  be  fent  away  from  the 

chief 
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chief  fa£l:ory,  fo  that  the  whole  fliould  make  a   ^^OK 
complete  afTortment  when   brought  home,  being    ^     ^'  ^ 
colledled  upon  an  uniform  plan,  and  proportioned 
according  to  the  orders  and  in{lru£lions  fent  from 
Europe. 

But  it  would  be  in  vain  to  expe£l  that  any 
fuch  union  could  take  place  without  the  affiflance 
of  government.  In  fome  cafes,  men  require  to  be 
encouraged ;  and  it  is  chiefly,  as  in  the  prefent  in- 
flance,  when  they  are  afraid  of  being  denied  that 
protection  which  they  fland  in  need  of,  or  appre- 
henfive  that  favours  may  be  granted  to  others, 
which  may  he  injurious  to  them.  Government 
would  find  it  their  interefl  to  encourage  this  alTo- 
ciation,  as  it  is  certainly  the  furefl,  if  not  the  only 
way,  to  procure,  at  the  mofl  reafonable  prices,  the 
India  goods  that  are  wanted  for  home-confump- 
tion,  and  for  exportation.  This  truth  will  appear 
more  ftriking  from  a  very  fimple  inftance. 

Let  us  fuppofe  a  merchant,  who  freights  alhip 
for  India  with  a  confiderable  flock.  Will  he  com- 
milTion  feveral  agents  at  the  fame  place  to  buy  the 
goods  he  wants  ?  This  cannot  reafonably  be  fup- 
pofed ;  becaufe  he  will  be  fenfible,  that,  each  of 
them  endeavouring  to  execute  his  orders  with  as 
much  fecrefy  as  poffible,  they  w^ould  neceifarily  in- 
jure one  another,  and  muft  confequently  enhance 
the  price  of  the  goods  ;  fo  that  he  would  have  a  lefs 
quantity  of  the  commodity  for  the  fame  fum  than 
if  he  had  employed  but  one  agent.  The  applica- 
tion is  eafy  ;  government  is  the  merchant,  and  the 
company  is  the  agent. 

5  We 
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We  have  now  proved  only  that  in  the  India 
trade  the  nature  of  things  requires  that  the  fub- 
jedls  of  one  country  Ihould  unite  into  one  com- 
pany, both  for  their  own  intereft  and  for  that  of 
the  (late ;  but  nothing  has  yet  appeared,  from 
whence  it  can  be  inferred  that  this  company  mufl 
be  an  exclufive  one.  We  imagine,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  exclufive  privilege  always  granted  to  thefe 
companies  depends  on  particular  caufes,  which 
have  no  elTential  connection  with  this  trade. 

When  the  feveral  nations  in  Europe  began  to 
find  that  it  was  their  interefl  to  take  a  part  in  the 
trade  of  India,  which  individuals  refufed  to  do, 
though  none  were  excluded  from  it,  they  found 
ihemfelves  under  a  necelTuy  of  forming  companieg^ 
and  giving  them  every  encouragement  that  fo  dif- 
ficult an  undertaking  required.  Capitals  were  ad- 
vanced to  them  ;  they  were  inverted  with  all  the 
attributes  of  fovereign  power ;  permitted  to  fend 
ambaffadors ;  and  empowered  to  make  peace  and 
v/ar  ;  a  privilege  which,  unfortunately  for  them 
and  for  mankind,  they  have  too  often  exercifed. 
It  was  found  neceffary  at  the  fame  time  to  fecure 
to  them  the  means  of  indemnifying  themfelves  for 
the  expences  of  fettlemenrs,  which  rauft  be  very 
confiderable.  This  gave  rife  to  exclufive  privi- 
leges, which  at  firfl  were  granted  for  a  terra  of 
years  ;  and  afterwards  made  perpetual,  from  cir- 
cumftances  which  we  Ihall  now  explain. 

The  brilliant  prerogatives  granted  to  the  com- 
panies, were  in  fa£i:  fo  many  impediments  to 
trade.     The  right    of    having  fortrefles  implied 

the 
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the  neceffity  of  building  and  defending  them  ;  that  Book 
of  having  troops  implied  the  obligation  of  paying  t 
and  recruiting  them.  It  was  the  fame  with  regard 
to  the  permiiTion  of  fending  ambalTadors,  and  con- 
cluding treaties  with  the  Indian  princes.  All  thefe 
privileges  were  attended  with  expences  merely  of 
parade,  fit  only  to  check  the  progrefs  of  trade,  and 
to  intoxicate  the  agents  and  factors  fent  by  the 
companies  into  India,  who  on  their  arrival  fancied 
themfelves  fovereigns,  and  afled  accordingly. 

Nations,  however,  found  it  very  convenient  to 
have  fome  kind  of  fettlements  in  Afia,  which  ap- 
parently were  attended  with  no  cofl: ;  and  as  it  was 
reafonable,  while  the  companies  bore  all  the  ex* 
pences,  that  all  the  profits  Ihould  be  fecnred  to 
them,  the  privileges  have  been  continued.  But  if 
the  feveral  nations,  inflead  of  attending  only  to 
this  pretended  oeconomy,  which  could  be  but  tem- 
porary, had  extended  their  views  to  futurity,  and 
connected  all  the  events  which  mufr  naturally  be 
brought  about  in  the  courfe  of  a  number  of  years; 
they  mud  have  forefeen  that  the  expences  of  fo- 
vereignty,  which  can  never  be  afcertaintd,  becaufe 
they  depend  upon  numberlefs  political  contingen- 
cies, would  in  time  abforb  both  the  profits  and 
the  flock  of  a  trading  company  ;  that  then  the 
public  treafury  muft  be  exhaufled,  to  affift  the  char- 
tered company  ;  and  that  this  afTiftance,  beinggrant- 
ed  too  late,  could  only  remedy  the  mifchiefs  that 
had  already  happened,  without  removing  the  caufe 
of  them,  fo  that  the  companies  would  never  rife  to 
any  degree  of  importance. 
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But  why  (hould  not  ftates  at  length  be  unde- 
ceived ?  Why  ftiould  they  not  take  upon  them- 
felves  a  charge  which  properly  belongs  to  them, 
and  the  burden  of  which,  after  having  crulhed 
the  companies,  mufl  finally  fall  upon  them  I  There 
would  be  then  no  further  need  of  an  exclufive  pri- 
vilege. The  companies  which  fubfifl  at  prefent,  and 
are  of  great  importance  on  account  of  their  old  con- 
nections and  eftabliihed  credit,  fhould  be  fupported 
with  the  greateft  care.  The  appearance  of  mo- 
nopoly would  vanifh  for  ever ;  and  their  freedom 
might  enable  them  to  purfue  fome  new  track, 
which  they  could  not  think  of  whilft  they  were  en- 
cumbered with  the  charges  annexed  to  the  charter. 
On  the  other  hand,  commerce,  being  open  to  all 
the  members  of  the  community,  would  profper 
and  flourifli  by  their  induftry,  new  difcoveries 
would  be  attempted,  and  new  enterprizes  formed. 
The  trade  from  one  part  of  India  to  another,  having 
the  certainty  of  a  market  in  Europe,  would  be- 
come confiderable  and  extenfive.  The  companies, 
attentive  to  thefe  improvements,  would  regulate 
their  dealings  by  the  fuccefs  of  private  trade ;  and 
this  emulation,  which  would  not  be  injurious  to 
any  individual,  would  be  beneficial  to  the  feveral 
Hates. 

We  apprehend  this  fyflem  would  tend  to  recon-^ 
cile  all  interefls,  and  is  confident  with  all  princi- 
ples. It  feems  to  be  liable  to  no  reafonable  objec^ 
tion,  either  on  the  part  of  the  advocates  for  the 
exclufive  charter,  or  of  thofe  who  contend  for  a 
free  trade. 
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If  the  former  fhould  affert,  that  the  companies   book 
without  the  exclufive  charter  would  have  but  a  . 

precarious  exiftence,  and  would  foon  be  ruined  by 
private  traders ;  I  Ihould  anfwer  them,  that  they 
were  not  fmcere,  when  they  affirmed  that  private 
trade  could  never  fucceed.  For,  if  it  could  poffibly 
occafion  the  ruin  of  that  of  the  companies,  as  they 
now  pretend,  it  can  only  efFe£l  this  by  engrofUng 
every  branch  of  their  trade  againft  their  will,  by 
a  fuperiority  of  powers,  and  by  the  afcendent  of 
liberty.  Befides,  what  is  it  that  really  conflitutes 
our  companies  ?  It  is  their  flock,  their  ihips,  their 
fa£^ories,  or  their  exclufive  charter.  What  is  it 
that  has  always  ruined  them  ?  Evtravagant  ex- 
pences,  abufes  of  every  kind,  vifionary  undertak- 
ings ;  in  a  word,  bad  adminiftration,  far  more  de- 
flruclive  than  competition.  But  if  the  diftribution 
of  their  powers  is  m.ade  with  prudence  and  cecono- 
my,  if  the  fpirit  of  property  directs  their  opera- 
tions, there  is  no  obftacle  which  they  cannot  fur- 
mount,  no  fuccefs  which  they  may  not  expe^l. 

But  would  not  this  fuccefs  give  umbrage  to  the 
advocates  for  freedom  ?  Would  they  not  in  their 
turn  urge,  that  thofe  rich  and  powerful  companies 
would  alarm  private  men,  and  in  fome  meafure 
deltroy  that  general  and  abfolute  freedom  which  is 
fo  necelTary  to  trade  ? 

We  Ihould  not  be  furprifed  at  this  obje£lion 
from  them  •,  for  men,  both  in  their  adtions  and 
opinions,  are  more  commonly  guided  by  fyflem 
than  by  fa£ts.  I  do  not  except  from  this  error 
the  greateft  part  of  our  writers   upon   revenue. 

Commercial 
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Commercial  and  civil  liberty  are  the  two  tutelar 
deities  of  mankind,  which  we  all  reverence  as  welt 
as  they.  But,  that  we  may  not  be  influenced  by 
mere  words,  let  us  attend  to  the  idea  they  are 
meant  to  convey.  Let  us  afk  thofe  entbufiafts  for 
liberty,  what  they  would  wiih  ;  whether  they  would 
have  the  laws  entirely  abolifh  thofe  antient  com- 
panies, that  every  citizen  might  freely  partake  of 
this  trade,  and  (hould  equally  have  the  fame  means 
of  procuring  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and  the  fame 
refources  to  raife  a  fortune  ?  But  if  fuch  laws, 
"with  all  their  appearance  of  liberty,  are  in  fadr  to- 
tally exclufive,  let  us  not  be  induced  by  this  falfe 
reafoningto  adopt  them.  When  the  ftate  allows  all 
its  members  to  carry  on  a  trade  that  requires  a 
large  flock,  and  which  confequently  very  few  are 
able  to  undertake ;  I  would  afk,  what  advantage 
arifes  to  the  people  in  general  from  this  regulation  > 
It  feems  as  if  one  meant  to  laugh  at  their  credu- 
lity, in  permitting  them  to  undertake  what  they 
cannot  execute.  If  the  companies  are  totally  fup- 
prelfed,  there  will  be  no  India  trade,  or  it  will  be 
only  carried  on  by  a  few  capital  merchants. 

I  WILL  go  further  flill,  and,  waiving  the  con* 
fideration  of  the  exclufive  charter,  venture  to  af- 
firm that  the  India  companies,  from  the  nature 
of  their  formation,  have  given  opportunities  to 
feveral  people  to  become  iharers  in  their  trade, 
who  would  otherv/ife  never  have  been  concerned 
in  it.  Let  us  take  a  review  of  the  number  of  per- 
fons,  in  all  ilations  and  of  all  ages,  that  are  pro- 
prietors, and  partake  of  the  profits  of  the  trade, 
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and  it  mufl  be  owned,  that  it  would  have  been  far 
morecircumfcribedif  it  had  been  in  private  hands  ; 
that  the  formation  of  companies  has  only  diffufed 
while  it  feemed  to  reflrain  it  -,  and  that  the  mode- 
rate price  of  the  Ihares  mull  be  a  powerful  motive 
to  the  people,  to  wifh  for  the  prefervation  of  an 
eftablifhment,  which  opens  to  them  a  track  from 
which  they  would  for  ever  have  been  excluded  by 
a  free  trade. 

We  believe,  indeed,  that  both  companies  and 
private  men  might  equally  fucceed  without  injuring 
one  another,  or  creating  any  mutual  jealoulies. 
The  companies  might  ftill  purfue  thofe  great  ob- 
je£l:s,  which,  by  their  nature  and  extent,  can  only 
be  managed  by  a  wealthy  and  powerful  afTociation. 
Private  men,  on  the  contrary,  would  confine  them- 
felves  to  fuch  obje£ls  as  are  fcarcely  attended  to 
by  a  great  company,  but  might,  by  proper  oeco- 
nomy,  and  the  combination  of  many  fmall  fortunes, 
become  a  fource  of  riches  to  them. 

Statesmen,  who  by  their  talents  are  called  to 
the  dire6lion  of  public  affairs,  mufl  determine  this 
point,  and  re^lify  the  ideas  of  an  obfcure  citizen, 
who  may  have  been  milled  by  his  want  of  expe- 
rience. The  fyftem  of  politics  cannot  toofoon  nor 
too  deeply  be  applied  to  regulate  a  trade  which  fo 
elTentially  concerns  the  fate  of  nations,  and  will, 
probably,  always  be  an  obje£l  of  the  greateft  im- 
portance. 

To  put  an  end  to  all  intercourfe  betweenEurope 
and  India,  that  luxury,  which  has  made  fuch  rapid 
progrefs  in  our  part  of  the  world,   Ihould  be  ba- 
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BOOK  nifhed  from  every  ftate.  Our  efFeminacy  fhould  not 
create  a  thoufand  wants  unknown  to  our  fore- 
fathers. The  rivalGiip  of  trade  Ihould  no  longer 
agitate  the  feveral  nations  who  vie  with  each  other 
in  amalTing  riches.  Such  a  revolution  jlhould  take 
place  in  the  manners,  cuftoms,  and  opinions  of 
men,  as  is  never  likely  to  happen.  We  (hould  regu- 
late our  a£lions  according  to  the  principles  of  na- 
ture, which  we  feem  to  have  abandoned  for  ever. 

Such  are  the  lafl:  reflections  fuggefted  to  us  with 
refpe£l  to  the  conne6lions  of  Europe  with  Afia : 
let  us  now  turn  our  thoughts  to  America, 
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BOOK        VI. 

Difcovery  of  America.  Conquefl  of  Mexico  % 
and  fettkfnents  of  the  Spaniards  in  that  part 
of  the  new  world, 

AN  T  I  E  N  T   hiftory  prefents  a  magnificent   ^  ^  ,^  it 
fcene  to  our  view.     The  fucceflive  repre-    l       '    j 
ientation  of  <>reat  revolutions,  heroic  manners,  and    P^-^al^elof 

^         ^  -n  antientand 

extraordinary  events,  will  become  more  and  more  modem 
interefting,  the  more  uncommon  it  is  to  meet  with  ^'^^ 
incidents  that  bear  any  refemblance  to  them.  The 
period  of  founding  and  of  fubverting  empires  is 
pad.  The  man,  before  whom  the  ivcrld  zvasfilent^ 
is  no  more.  The  feveral  nations  of  the  earth,  after 
repeated  fhocks,  after  all  the  druggies  between  am- 
bition and  liberty,  feem  at  length  totally  recon- 
ciled with  the  wretched  tranquillity  of  fervitude. 
Battles  are  now  fought  with  cannon  for  the  pur* 
pofe  of  taking  a  few  towns,  and  of  gratifying  the 
caprices  of  a  few  powerful  men  :  formerly  they 
were  fought  with  the  fword,  in  order  to  overthrow 
and  to  edablifh  kingdoms,  or  to  avenge  the  natural 
rights  of  mankind.  The  hiflory  of  the  world  is  be-= 
come  infipid  and  trifling ;  and  yet  men  are  not  be- 
come more  happy.  A  regular  and  conftant  fydem 
of  oppreffion  has  fucceeded  to  the  tumults  and 
llorms  of  conquefl;  and  we  behold  with  a  degree 
Z  2  of 
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BOOK     of  indifference  the  various  ranks  of  flaves  combat- 

c '  ^^    ing  each  other  with  their  chains,  for  the  amufement 

of  their  mailers. 

Europe,  that  part  of  the  globe  which  has  moll 
influence  over  the  reft,  feems  to  have  fixed  itfelf  on 
a  folid  and  durable  foundation.  It  is  compofed  of 
communities  that  are  almoft  equally  powerful,  en- 
lightened, extenfive,  and  jealous.  They  will  en- 
croach perpetually  upon  each  other ;  and,  in  the 
midfl  of  this  continued  fluduation,  fome  will  be 
extended,  others  more  limited,  and  the  balance  will 
alternately  incline  to  different  fides,  without  ever 
being  entirely  deftroyed.  The  fanaticifm  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  fpirit  of  conquefl,  thofe  two  diftur- 
bers  of  the  univerfe,  operate  no  longer.  That  great 
machine,  whofe  extremity  was  attached  to  the  earth, 
and  whofe  centre  of  motion  was  in  heaven,  is  now 
broken :  and  kings  begin  to  difcover  (though  not 
for  the  happinefs  of  their  people,  for  whom  they 
have  very  little  care,  but  for  their  own  private  in- 
tereft)  that  the  great  end  of  government  is  to  obtain 
riches  and  fecurity.  Hence  large  armies  are  kept  up, 
frontiers  are  fortified,  and  trade  is  encouraged. 

A  SPIRIT  of  barter  and  exchange  hath  arifen  in 
Europe,  that  feems  to  open  a  vafl  fcenc  of  fpecu- 
lation  to  individuals,  but  is  only  confiitent  with 
peace  and  tranquillity.  A  war,  among  commercial 
nations,  is  a  conflagration  that  deflroys  them  all ; 
it  is  a  law-fuit  whicji  threatens  the  fortune  of  a 
great  merchant,  and  makes  all  his  creditors  trem- 
ble. The  time  is  not  far  off,  when  the  tacit 
fan£lIon  of  government  will  extend  to  the  private 

engage- 
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engagements  between  fubje<5]:s  of  difFerent  nations ;  book 
and  when  thofe  bankruptcies,  the  effedls  of  which 
are  felt  at  immenfe  diftances,  will  become  concerns 
of  government.  In  thefe  mercantile  flates,  the  dif- 
covery  of  an  ifland,  the  importation  of  a  new  com- 
modity, the  invention  of  fome  ufeful  machine,  the 
conftrudlion  of  a  port,  the  eftablifhment  of  a  fac- 
tory, the  carrying  off  a  branch  of  trade  from  a  rival 
nation,  will  all  become  the  moft  important  tranf- 
a^lions  ;  and  the  annals  of  nations  mufl:  hereafter 
be  written  by  commercial  philofophers,  as  they 
were  formerly  by  hiftorical  orators. 

The  difcovery  of  a  new  world  was  alone  fufficient 
to  furnifh  matter  for  our  curiolity.  A  vafl  continent 
entirely  uncultivated,  human  nature  reduced  to  the 
mere  animal  ftate,  fields  without  harvefts,  treafures 
without  proprietors,  focieties  without  policy,  and 
men  without  manners,  what  an  interefting  and  in- 
ftruflive  fpe61acle  would  thefe  have  formed  for  a 
Locke,  a  BufFon,  or  a  Montefquieu!  What  could 
have  been  fo  aftoniihing,  fo  delightful,  fo  aiFe(Sling, 
as  an  account  of  their  voyage !  But  the  image  of  rude 
unpoliihed  nature  is  already  disfigured.  We  fliall 
^  endeavour  to  colled  the  features  of  it,  though  now 
half  effaced,  as  foon  as  we  have  made  the  reader  ac- 
quainted with  thofe  rapacious  and  cruel  chriftians, 
whom  unfortunately  chance  condu6led  to  this  fur- 
ther hemifphere, 

Spain,  which  was  known  in  the  firft  ages  under 
the  names  of  Hefperia  and  Iberia,  was  inhabited  by   tions  of 
people,  who,  defended  on  one  fide  by  the  fea,  and     ^^^'^^ 
on  the  other  by  the  Pyrenees,  enjoyed  in  peace  an 
Z  3  agreeable 
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^  9,?  ^    agreeable  climate  and  a  fruitful  country,  and  who 
w«-^-«^    governed  themfelves  according  to  their  own  cuftoms. 

The  fouthern  part  of  this  nation  had  in  fome  de- 
gree emerged  from  its  (late  of  barbarifm,  by  fome 
trifling  connections  it  had  formed  with  foreigners ; 
but  the  inhabitants  on  the  coalls  of  ibe  ocean  refem- 

'  bled  all  thofe  nations  which  know  no  other  occupa' 
tlon  but  that  of  the  chace.  They  were  fo  much  at^ 
tached  to  this  kind  oi  life,  that  rhey  left  the  toils  of 
agriculture  to  their  wives ;  the  farigues  of  which 
they  had  encouraged  them  to  fiuportby  edablifli- 
ing  general  alTemblies  annually,  in  which  thofe  w^o- 
men,  whc  had  moil  diftingulfhed  themfelves  in  the 
labours  of  agriculture,  received  public  app!aufe. 

Such  was  the  (ituation  of  Spain,  when  the  Car^ 
thaginians  turned  their  rapacious  views  upon  a 
country  filled  with  riches,  which  were  unknown  to 
its  inhabitants.  Thefe  merchants,  whofe  fliips  co- 
vered the  Mediterranean,  introduced  themfelyes  as 
friends,  who  came  to  barter  feveral  articles  of  con- 
"venienceagainft  metals  that  were  thought  to  be  ufe- 
lefs.  The  temptations  of  a  trade  fo  advantageous  in 
appearance  feduced  the  Spaniards  fo  poi^erfully, 
that  they  permitted  u^e  Carthaginians  to  build  upon 

.  their  coails  houfes  for  their  occafional  refidtnce,  ma- 
gazines for  the  fecurity  of  their  merchnndife,  and 
temples  for  the  exercife  of  their  rehgion.  Thefe 
eftablifliments  infenfibly  became  fortified  places,  of 
w^hich  this  power,  whofe  policy  was  fuperior  to  its 
military  fkill,  availed  itfeif  to  enflave  a  credulous 
people,  who  were  always  divided  among  themfelves, 
and  always  irreconcileable  in  their  enmities.     By 

bribing 
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bribing  forne,  and  intimidating  others,  Carthage  ^^9^ 
fucceeded  in  ludiiing^  Spain,  and  even  efFedted  this  ^^ — . — 
Wuh  SpariHi  fokiiers  and  Spaniih  wealth. 

Wh^.n  rhe  Carrh  gin ians  were  become  maflers 
of  the  .oft  extenhve  and  moft  valuable  part  of 
this  tine  counrry,  they  ieemed  either  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  means  of  edablilhing  their  dominion  there, 
or  to  neglef^  them.  Inltead  of  continuing  to  ap- 
propriare  to  themfelves  the  gold  and  filver,  with 
whicii  the  conquered  nations  were  abundantly  fup- 
plied  from  their  mines,  by  exchanging  commodi- 
ties of  little  value  for  thofe  metals,  they  chofe  to 
feize  them  by  force.  Nor  was  this  fpirit  of  ty- 
ranny confined  to  the  body  of  the  republic  :  the 
generals,  the  officers,  the  private  men,  and  even 
the  merchnnts,  adted  upon  the  fame  principle.  The 
violence  of  thefe  proceedings  threw  rhe  conquered 
provinces  into  a  (late  of  defpair,  and  excited  in 
thofe  which  were  yet  free  an  extreme  averfion  for 
fo  intolerable  a  yoke.  In  this  fituation  they  ail  of 
them  relolved  to  accept  of  affiftance,  as  fatal  to 
them  as  their  injuries  were  cruel.  Spain  became 
a  theatre  of  jealoufy,  ambition,  and  hatred,  between 
Rome  and  Carthage. 

The  two  commonwealths  contended  with  great 
obftinacy  for  the  empire  of  this  beautiful  part  of 
Europe  i  and,  perhaps,  it  would  finally  have  be- 
longed to  neither  of  them,  if  the  Spaniards  had 
continued  quiet  fpedators  of  the  contefl:,  and  left 
the  rival  nations  time  to  deftroy  each  other.  But 
they  <:hofe  to  become  a6lors  in  the  bloody  fcene, 
^nd  thus  reduced  themfelves  to  be  llcives  to  the 
Z  4  Pvomans, 
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BOOK     Romans,  in  which  ftate  they  remained  till  the  fifth 

^         i    century. 

In  a  ihort  time  the  degeneracy  of  thofe  maflers 
of  the  world  infpired  the  favage  nations  of  the 
north  with  the  enterpriiing  idea  of  invading  the 
provinces  that  were  ill-governed  and  ill-defended. 
The  Suevi^  the  Alani,  the  Vandals^  and  the  Goths, 
paffed  the  Pyrenean  mountains.  Thefe  barbarians, 
being  robbers  by  profeffion,  were  incapable  of 
becoming  citizens^  and  made  \^'ar  upon  each  other. 
The  Goths,  foperior  in  abilities  or  good  fortune, 
fubdued  the  reft,  and  reduced  all  the  kingdoms  of 
Spain  into  one;  which,  notwithftanding  the  de- 
fe£ls  in  its  conftitution,  and  the  unbounded  extor- 
tions of  the  Jews,  who  were  the  only  merchants, 
fupported  itfelf  till  the  commencement  of  the 
eighth  century. 

At  this  period,  the  Moors,  who  had  fubdued 
Africa  with  that  impetuofity  which  was  the  charac- 
terifticof  all  their  enterprizes,  crolTed  the  fea. 
They  found  in  Spain  a  king  deftitute  of  virtue  and 
abilities  ;  a  multitude  of  courtiers,  and  no  llatef- 
men  ;  foldiers  devoid  of  courage,  and  generals 
without  experience;  an  effeminate  people,  holding 
the  government  in  contempt,  and  difpofed  to 
change  their  raafter ;  and  they  alfo  found  rebels, 
who  joined  them  for  the  fake  of  plundering,  burn- 
ing, -and  malTacring  all  that  oppofed  them.  In 
lefs  than  three  years,  the  fovereignty  of  the  chrif- 
tians  v^as  deftroyed ;  and  that  of  the  infidels  eflab^ 
liihed  upon  a  folid  foundation o 

Spain 
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Spain  was  indebted  to  its  conquerors  for  the 
firft  principles  of  tafte,  humanity,  politenefs,  and 
philofophy;  as  alfo  for  introducing  among  them 
feveral  arts,  and  a  confiderable  trade.  Thefe  bril- 
liant profpe£ls  were  not  of  long  duration.  They 
were  foon  diffipated  by  the  numberlefs  fedls  that 
arofe  among  the  conquerors,  and  the  irreparable 
faults  they  committed  in  eftablifhing  diilindt  fove- 
reigns  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  their  dominion. 

During  this  time,  the  Goths,  who,  to  fcreen 
themfelves  from  the  power  of  the  Mohammedans, 
had  fought  an  afylum  in  the  extremity  of  the  Aftu- 
rias,  were  labouring  under  the  yoke  of  anarchy, 
plunged  in  a  barbarous  ftate  of  ignorance,  opprefl 
by  their  fantaftical  priefts,  languilhing  under  in- 
expreffible  poverty,  and  perpetually  harrafTed  by 
civil  wars.  Under  the  influence  of  thefe  calamities, 
far  from  thinking  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  divi- 
fions  fubfifling  among  their  enemies,  they  were 
fuificiently  happy  in  being  forgotten,  or  in  not 
being  known  by  them.  But  as  foon  as  the  crown, 
which  was  originally  ele^ive,  became  hereditary 
in  the  tenth  century;  as  foon  as  the  nobility  and 
bifhops  became  incapable  of  diflurbing  the  ftate; 
and  that  the  people  raifed  from  flavery  were  ad- 
mitted to  a  fliare  of  the  government ;  the  national 
fpirit  began  to  revive*  The  Arabians,  attacked  on 
every  fide,  were  fuccellively  dripped  of  their  con- 
quefts;  and  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
they  had  but  one  little  kingdom  remaining. 

Their  fall  would  have  been  more  rapid,  had 
they  engaged  \yith  a  power  that  could  have  united 
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in  one  common  center  the  conquefts  it  gained  over 
them.  But  the  revolution  was  not  effected  in  this 
manner.  The  Mohammedans  were  attacked  by 
different  chiefs,  each  of  which  was  at  the  head  of 
a  difi:in6l  date.  Spain  was  divided  into  as  many  king- 
doms as  it  contained  provinces;  and  it  was  not  till 
sfter  a  long  time,  feveral  fucceffions,  wars,  and 
revolutions,  that  thefe  fmall  flates  were  at  lafl 
united  in  the  two  monarchies  of  Caftile  and  Arra- 
gon.  After  this,  the  marriage  of  liabella  with  Fer- 
dinand having  happily  joined  all  the  crowns  of  Spain 
into  one  family,  they  found  themfelves  equal  to  the 
enterprife  of  attacking  the  kingdom  of  Granada. 

This  (tate,  which  fcarcely  occupied  one  eighth 
part  of  the  peninfula  of  Spain,  had  always  been 
in  a  flouriihing  condition  from  the  time  of  the  in- 
valion  of  the  Saracens  ^  but  its  profperity  had  in- 
creafed  in  proportion  as  the  fuccelTes  of  the  chrif- 
lians  had  induced  a  greater  number  of  infidels  to 
take  refuge  there.  It  confided  of  three  millions 
of  inhabitants.  Throughout  the  red  of  Europe 
there  were  no  lands  fo  well  cultivated;  fo  numerous 
and  improved  manufactures;  fo  regular  and  fo  ex- 
tenfive  a  navigation.  The  public  revenues  amounted 
to  feven  millions  of  livres  * ;  a  prodigious  fum  at  a 
time  when  gold  and  filver  were  very  fcarce. 

These  feveral  advantages,  far  from  deterring 
the  monarchs   of  Cadile  and  Arragon    from    in- 
vading Granada,  were  the  motives  that  principally- 
incited  them  to  the  enterprife.  They  were  obliged 
to  carry  on  a  ten  years  bloody  war,  in  order  to  fub- 

^  About  306,000  L 
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due  this  flouriihing  province.     The  conqiieft  of   ^  ^o  K 


it  was  completed  by  the  furrender  of  the  capital  in 
the  beginning  of  January,   1492. 

It  was    in    thefe    glorious  circumftances,    that   Columbus 

^  '  forms  the 

Ghriflopher  Columbusj  a  man  of  obfcure  birth,  ckfign  of 
whofe  knowledge  of  aflronomy  and  navigation  was  i,lgAme-= 
far  fuperior  to  rhatof  his  contemporaries^  propofed  rica. 
to  the  Spaniards,  who  were  happy  at  home,  to  ag- 
grandize themfelves  abroad.  He  was  led  by  a  fe- 
cret  impulfe  to  imagine  that  another  continent  cer- 
tainly exifted,  and  that  he  was  the  perfon  deftined 
to  difcover  it,  The  idea  of  Antipode-^,  which  fu- 
perllition  had  condemned  as  heretical  and  impious, 
and  reafon  itfelf  had  treated  as  chimerical,  appeared 
tp  this  penetrating  genius  to  have  its  foundation  in 
truth.  This  idea,  perhaps  the  greatefl  that  ever 
entered  into  the  human  mind,  took  ftrong  poffefTion 
of  his  imagination  ;  and,  having  in  vain  propofed  the 
acqu'iiition  of  a  new  hemifphere  to  his  native 
country  Genoa,  to  Portugal  where  he  then  refided, 
and  even  to  England,  which  he  might  have  expected 
would  readily  have  concurred  in  any  maritime  en- 
terprife,  he  at  lad  communicated  his  views  and  his 
proje^ls  to  Ifabella. 

The  minifiers  of  this  princefs,  who  looked  upon 
the  fcheme  of  difcovering  a  new  world  as  the  off- 
fpring  of  a  diftempered  brain,  treated  the  author 
of  it  for  fome  time  with  thofe  airs  of  contemptuous 
infolence,  which  men  in  onice  often  put  on  with 
thofe  who  have  nothing  but  genius  to  recommend 
them.  But  Columbus  v^^as  not  to  be  difcouraged 
by  any  diiEculties,  he  poffeffed^  as  all  men  do  whp 
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engage  in  extraordinary  enterprifes,  a  degree  of 
entbufiafm,  which  renders  them  fuperior  to  the 
cavils  of  the  ignorant,  the  contempt  of  the  proud, 
the  mean  arts  of  the  covetous,  and  the  delays  of 
the  indolent.  At  length,  by  perfeverance,  fpirit, 
and  courage,  joined  to  the  arts  of  prudence  and 
management,  he~  furmounted  every  obflacle.  Hav- 
ing obtained  three  fmail  veiTels,  and  ninety  men, 
he  fet  fail  on  the  third  of  Auguft  1492,  with  the 
title  of  admiral  and  viceroy  of  the  iflands  and  ter- 
ritories he  fhould  difcover. 

Having  failed  a  confiderable  length  of  time, 
the  fhips  crews,  terrified  with  the  idea  of  the  im- 
menfe  tra6i:  of  ocean  which  lay  between  them  and 
their  native  country,  began  to  defpair  of  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  their  undertaking.  The  difcontent  rofe 
to  that  height,  that  they  more  than  once  formed 
the  defign  of  throwing  Columbus  over-board,  and 
returning  to  Spain.  The  admiral  concealed  his 
chagrin  as  long  as  he  could :  but,  when  he  found  that 
a  mutiny  was  ready  to  break  out^  he  aflured  his  com- 
panions, that,  if  he  did  not  difcover  land  in  three  days, 
he  would  fail  back  to  Europe.  For  fome  time  pad, 
on  founding,  he  had  found  a  bottom ;  and  from  other 
circumdances,  which  are  feldom  deceitful,  he  had 
reafon  to  conclude  that  he  was  not  far  from  land. 
The  new  world  was  difcovered  in  the  month  of 
poiumbus  October.  Columbus  landed  on  one  of  the  Lucayas, 
^orll^^^'^  or  Bahama  iflands,  which  he  called  San-Salvador, 
and  took  pofleffion  of  it  in  the  name  of  Ifabeila. 
The  Spaniards  at  that  time  did  not  conceive  that 
there  could  be  any  injuftice  in  feizing  upon  a 
country  which  was  not  inhabited  by  chriflians. 
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The  iflanders,  on  feeing  the  (hips,  and  a  race  of 
men  fo  diiFerent  from  their  own,  were  terrified  and 
ran  away.  The  Spaniards  caught  fome  of  theni, 
treated  them  with  great  civility,  and  difmiffed  them 
loaded  with  prefents. 

This  behaviour  entirely  diffipated  the  fears  of 
the  whole  nation :  the  inhabitants  appeared  upon 
the  fhore  without  arms.  Several  of  them  came  on 
board.  They  viewed  every  thing  with  admiration. 
Their  manners  were  free  and  open.  They  brought 
fruits.  They  affifted  the  Spaniards  in  getting  oa 
(bore,  by  taking  them  upon  their  flioulders.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  iflands  fhewed  the 
fame  obliging  difpofuion.  The  failors,  fent  by  Co^ 
lumbus  to  make  difcoveries,  every  where  met  with 
the  kindefl  reception.  Men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, were  employed  in  procuring  provifions  for 
them.  They  filled  the  hammocks  where  they  flept 
with  the  fined  cotton.  But  it  was  gold  that  the 
Spaniards  wanted,  and  they  foon  found  it.  Seve° 
ral  of  the  favages  wore  ornaments  made  of  this 
precious  metal,  which  they  prefented  to  their  new 
guefts ;  who  on  their  part  v^rere  more  difgufted 
with  the  naked  appearance  and  fimplicity  of  thefe 
people,  than  touched  with  their  kindnefs.  They 
were  incapable  of  difcerning  in  them  the  genuine 
characters  of  nature.  Surprized  to  find  men  of  a 
copper  colour  without  beards  or  hair  on  their 
bodies,  they  looked  upon  them  as  a  race  of  imper- 
fe6t  animals,  who  were  only  to  be  treated  with 
humanity  till  the  neceffary  information  was  ob- 
tained in  regard  to  the  neighbouring  countries, 
and  the  gold  mines. 

5  Haying 
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Having  taken  a  view  of  feveral  fmaller  iflarids, 
Columbus  landed  on  the  north  fide  of  a  laree  one 
called  by  the  natives  Hayti ;  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Hifpaniola,  and  which  is  now  called  Sari 
Domingo ;  he  was  conducted  thither  by  fome  fa- 
vages  of  the  other  iflands,  who  accompanied  him 
VJithout  the  lead  diftruft,  and  gave  him  to  under- 
Hand,  that  it  was  the  great  illand  which  furnifhed 
them  with  the  metal  the  Spaniards  were  fo  eager 
to  acquire. 

The  ifland  of  Hayti,  which  is  two  hundred 
leagues  in  length,  and  fixty  and  in  fome  places 
eighty  in  breadth,  is  divided  from  eafl  to  weft  by 
a  chain  of  mountains,  which  occupy  the  center  of 
the  ifland,  and  are  for  the  mod  part  deep.  It  was 
diflributed  into  five  populous  kingdoms,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  lived  in  perfe^l  amity.  Their 
kings,  who  were  called  Caciques,  were  fo  much 
the  more  abfolute,  as  they  were  much  beloved. 
The  complexion  of  thefe  people  was  much  fairer 
than  in  the  other  iflands.  They  painted  their 
bodies.  The  men  went  quite  naked.  The  mar- 
ried women  wore  a  kind  of  cotton  petticoat^ 
which  reached  no  further  than  their  knees.  The 
girls,  as  well  as  the  men,  were  naked.  Their  food 
was  maize,  roots,  fruit,  and  ihell-fiih.  As  they 
were  temperate,  nimble,  and  a^live,  but  not  (trong, 
they  were  averfe  from  labour.  They  lived  free 
from  care  in  a  ftate  of  agreeable  indolence.  Their 
time  was  fpent  in  dancing,  diveriion,  and'fleep.  By 
the  accounts  the  Spaniards  give  of  them,  they 
fliewed  little  marks  of  underftanding  5  and  indeed 
3  iilanders^ 
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iflanders,  who  live  in  a  ftate  of  feparation  from  BOOK 
the  reft  of  mankind,  muft  of  neceffity  have  very  >• 
confined  ideas.  Detached  focieties  arrive  at  im- 
provement by  flow  and  difficult  advances.  They 
derive  no  advantages  from  thofe  difcoveries,  which 
time  and  experience  throw  in  the  way  of  other 
people  :  neither  do  the  chances  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge occur  fo  frequently  among  them. 

The  Spaniards  therafelves  confefs,  that  thefe 
people  were  humane,  void  of  malice  and  revenge, 
and  almoll  diverted  of  any  paffion  whatever.  They 
"were  ignorant,  but  fhewed  no  delire  of  being  in- 
formed. This  indifference,  and  the  confidence  they 
repofed  in  Grangers,  prove  that  they  were  happy. 
Their  hiftory,  and  their  notions  of  morality,  were 
contained  in  a  coUeflion  of  fongs,  which  they 
learned  from  their  infancy  ;  and  they  had,  in  com- 
mon with  all  nations,  fome  fables  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  human  race. 

We  know  little  of  their  religion,  to  which  they 
were  not  much  attached ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
in  this  refpe6l,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  they  have 
been  calumniated  by  the  authors  of  their  deftruc- 
tion ;  who  pretend  that  thefe  iflanders,  whofe  man- 
ners were  fo  gentle,  paid  adoration  to  a  number 
of  malevolent  beings.  The  worihipers  of  a  male- 
volent deity  can  never  be  good  themfelves. 
P'  They  had  no  law  that  limited  the  number  of 
their  wives.  It  was  common  for  one  of  them  to 
have  fome  privileges  and  diftin£i:ions  allotted  to 
her;  but  thefe  gave  her  no  authority  over  the  reft. 
She  was  one  whom  the  hu(band  loved  the  beft,  and 
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B  o^o  K  by  whom  he  thought  himfelf  bell  beloved.  On  the 
death  of  her  hufband,  Ihe  fometimes  caufed  herfelf 
to  be  buried  in  the  fame  grave  vi^ith  him.  This 
was  not  a  cuflom,  a  duty,  or  a  point  of  honour, 
among  thefe  people :  but  the  wife  found  it  impof- 
fible  to  furvive  the  objedl  of  her  tendered  afFeclion. 
This  freedom  in  love  and  marriage,  which  was  au- 
thorized by  their  laws  and  manners,  was  by  the 
Spaniards  called  debauchery,  licentioufnefs,  and 
vice :  and  to  the  pretended  exceilive  indulgence 
of  the  iflanders  in  this  particular,  they  attributed 
the  rife  of  a  diflemper,  which,  as  a  philofophical 
phylician  has  lately  demonflrated  in  a  -treatife  on 
the  origin  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  was  known  in 
Europe  before  the  difcovery  of  America. 

These  iflanders  had  no  other  weapons  than  a 
bow  and  arrows  made  of  wood,  the  point  of  which 
being  hardened  in  the  fire  was  fometimes  armed 
with  fharp  ftones,  or  the  bone  of  a  filh.  The 
ordinary  drefs  of  the  Spaniards  was  of  itfelf  an 
impenetrable  armour  againft  arrows  of  this  kind, 
ftiot  with  little  dexterity.  Thefe  weapons  and 
fome  fmall  clubs  or  rather  large  flicks,  which 
could  feldom  give  a  mortal  blow,  were  far  from 
making  thefe  people  formidable. 

They  were  diilinguifhed  into  different  clafles, 
one  of  which  laid  claim  to  a  kind  of  nobility  ;  but 
we  are  little  acquainted  either  with  the  preroga-* 
tives  annexed  to  this  diilinclion,  or  with  the  means 
of  obtaining  it.  This  ignorant  and  favage  people 
had  alfo  forcerers  among  them,  who  were  always 
either  the  offspring  or  parents  of  fuperftition. 

Columbus 
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Columbus  omitted  no  attention  that  might  en-  ■^^^^'^ 
gage  the  frlendihip  of  thefe  iflanders.  But  at  the  <  ^  ^ 
fame  time  he  made  them  fenlible^that,  though  he  had 
no  inclination  to  hurt  them,  he  did  not  want  the 
power.  The  proofs  he  gave  in  their  prefence  of  the 
furprifing  efFedls  of  his  artillery,  convinced  them  of 
the  truth  of  what  lie  faid.  They  looked  upon  the 
Spaniards  as  men  defcended  from  heaven ;  and  the 
prefents  they  received  were,  in  their  ellimation, 
not  meet  curiofities,  but  facred  things.  This  error 
was  produ£i:ive  of  great  advantages ;  nor  was  it  re- 
moved by  any  a£l  of  folly  or  cruelty.  They  gave 
the  favages  red  caps,  glafs  beads,  pins,  knives,  and 
bells,  and  received  in  return  gold  and  provifions. 

Columbus  availed  himfelf  of  this  harmony  to  fix 
upon  a  place  for  a  fettlement,  which  he  defigned 
fhould  be  the  center  of  all  his  future  projci^ls.  He 
erected  a  fort  with  the  alTiftance  of  the  iflanders,  who 
chearfully  laboured  to  forge  chains  for  themfelves. 
He  left  thirty-nine  Caftilians  in  the  place;  and, 
having  reconnoitred  the  greateft  part  of  the  ifland, 
failed  for  Spain. 

He  arrived  at  Palos,  a  port  of  Andalufia,  from  * 
whence  he  had  fet  fail  feven  months  before.  He 
proceeded  by  land  to  Barcelona,  where  the  court 
refided.  This  journey  was  a  triumph.  The  nobility 
and  the  people  went  to  meet  him,  and  followed  him 
in  crouds  to  the  prefence  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella. 
He  prefented  to  them  fome  iflanders,  who  had  vo* 
lumarily  accompanied  him.  He  produced  pieces  of 
gold,  birds,  cotton,  and  many  curioiities,  which  were 
valuable  on  account  of  their  novelty.    Such  a  va- 
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riety  of  uncommon  objefts,  expofed  to  the  view  of 
a  people  whofe  vanity  inflamed  by  imagination 
magnified  every  thing,  made  them  fancy  that  they 
faw  an  inexhaultible  fource  of  riches  for  ever  flow- 
ing into  their  country.  The  enthufiafm  fpread,  and 
reached  even  to  the  throne.  At  the  public  audience 
the  fovereigns  gave  to  Columbus,  he  v^as  permitted 
to  be  covered,  and  to  lit  as  a  grandee  of  Spain, 
He  related  his  voyage  to  them.  They  loaded  him 
v^^ith  carefles,  commendations,  and  honours;  and 
foon  after  he  reimbarked  with  feventeen  fail,  to 
make  new  difcoveries^  and  to  eftablilh  colonies. 

On  his  arrival  at  San  Domingo  with  fifteen  hun- 
dred  foldiers,  three  hundred  artificers,  mifiiionaries, 
corn,  fruits,  and  fuch  domeftic  animals  as  were 
unknown  in  the  new  world  ;  Columbus  found  his 
fortrefs  demolifhed,  and  all  the  Spaniards  maflfacred. 
It  appeared  on  examination  clear  to  Columbus,  that 
they  had  drawn  this  misfortune  uponthemfelves,by 
their  haughtyj  licentious,  and  tyrannical  behaviour: 
and  he  had  the  addrefs  to  perfuade  thofe  who  had 
lefs  moderation  than  himfelf,  that  it  w^as  good  policy 
to  poftpone  their  revenge  to  another  time.    They 
employed  themfelves  entirely  in  fcrutinizing  the 
mines,  the  working  of  which  was  one  day  to  cofl  fo 
much  blood,  and  in  building  forts  in  the  neighbour- 
hood with  fufficientgarrifons  to  protedi:  their  labours. 
Cnieities         j^^  j-j^^  mean  time,  the  provifions  that  had  been 
towards       brought  from  Europe  were  fpoilt  by  the  damp 
at  Hifla-^^  heat  of  the  climate  ;  and  the  few  hands,  fent  over 
niola»  for  the  purpofe  of  raifmg  vegetables  in  a  country 

fo  favourable  to  their  growth,  were  either  dead,  or 

difabled 
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difabled  by  ficknefs.  The  military  men  were  de- 
fired  to  fupply  their  place  ♦,  but  they  difdained  an 
employment  that  was  to  procure  them  fubfiftence. 
Indolence  began  then  to  be  an  honourable  diilinc- 
tion  in  Spain.  To  do  nothing,  was  eiteemed  the 
chara^lcriftic  of  a  gentleman ;  and  the  meaneft 
foldier  chofe  to  live  in  the  high  ftile,  in  a  country 
where  he  found  himfelf  independent.  The  iflanders 
offered  them  every  thing,  but  they  required  more. 
They  vVere  perpetually  afking  them  for  provifions 
and  gold.  In  Ihort,  thefe  unfortunate  people  at 
laft  grew  tired  of  gardening,  hunting,  fiiliing,  and 
working  in  the  mines,  to  gratify  the  infatiable  Spa- 
niards ;  and  from  that  moment  they  were  coniidered 
in  no  other  light  but  that  of  traitors  and  rebellious 
flaves,  whofe  lives  might  be  taken  away  at  pleafure. 

Columbus,  finding  that  the  Indians  were  cxaf- 
perated  by  this  barbarous  treatment,  returned  from 
purfuing  his  difcoveries,  in  hopes  of  bringing  the 
parties  to  a  reconciliation ;  but  the  mutinous  cla- 
mours of  a  fierce  and  rapacious  foldiery  drove  him 
into  hoftilities,  which  were  contrary  to  his  fenti- 
ments  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  politician.  With 
two  hundred  foot  and  twenty  horfe  he  ventured 
to  attack  an  army,  faid  to  confiit  of  a  hundred 
thoufand  men,  on  the  fpot  where  the  city  of  St. 
Jago  was  afterwards  built. 

The  unhappy  Indians  were  conquered  before 
they  engaged.  They  confidered  the  Spaniards  as 
beings  of  a  fuperior  order.  Their  admiration,  re- 
fpe6l,  and  fear,  were  increafed  by  the  European 
armour i  and  the  fight  of  the  cavalry  in  particular 
A  a  2  aftonilhed 
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B  o^o  K  aftoniflied  them  beyond  meafure.  Many  of  them 
were  fimple  enough  to  believe  that  the  man  and 
the  horfe  were  the  fame  animal^  or  a  kind  of  deity* 
Had  their  courage  even  been  proof  againfl  thefe 
impreffions  of  terror,  they  could  have  made  but  a 
faint  refiftance.  The  cannonading,  the  pikes,  and 
a  difcipline  to  which  they  were  llrangers,  muft: 
have  eafily  difperfed  them.  They  fled  on  all  fides* 
They  demanded  peace  •,  which  was  granted  them, 
on  condition  that  they  {hould  cultivate  the  land  for 
the  Spaniards,  and  furnifh  them  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  gold  every  month. 

These  h^d  terms,  and  the  cruelties  that  ag- 
gravated them,  foon  became  infupportable.  To 
fcreen  therafelves  from  them^  the  iflanders  took 
refuge  in  the  mountains,  where  they  hoped  to  pro- 
cure the  fmall  fubfiftence  their  necelTities  required 
by  hunting  and  gathering  wild  fruits,  till  their 
enemies,  who  each  of  them  required  more  nourilh- 
ment  than  ten  Indians,  finding  themfelves  deprived 
of  proviiions,  fhould  be  obliged  to  repafs  the  feas. 
But  they  were  difappointed  in  their  expectations* 
The  Caftilians  fupported  themfelves  by  the  fup- 
plies  they  received  from  Europe,  and  purfued  their 
horrid  plan  with  more  eagernefs  than  ever.  No 
place  was  inacceffible  to  their  rage.  They  trained 
their  dogs  to  hunt  and  devour  the  unhappy  inha- 
bitants ;  and  fome  of  them  made  a  vow  to  maffacre 
twelve  Indians  every  day  in  honour  of  the  twelve 
Apoftles.  By  thefe  means  a  third  part  of  thefe 
nations  was  deflroyed.  On  their  arrival,  the  ifland 
was  fuppofed  to  contain  a  million  of  inhabitants. 

All 
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All  accounts  agree  that  this  number  is  not  exag-  book. 
gerated ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  population  was  t  '  j 
confiderable. 

Those  who  did  not  fall  a  prey  to  mifery,  fa- 
tigue, apprehenlion,  and  the  fword,  were  forced 
to  fubmit  to  the  will  of  the  conqueror,  who  exer- 
cifed  his  power  with  more  rigour,  as  it  was  not 
now  reflrained  by  the  prefence  of  Columbus.  This 
great  man  was  returned  to  Spain,  to  inform  the  court 
of  the  barbarities  which  the  character  of  the  peo^ 
pie  under  his  command  made  it  impolTible  for  him 
to  prevent,  and  which  the  voyages  he  was  perpe- 
tually engaged  in  did  not  allow  him  to  controuK 
During  his  abfence,  the  colony,  which  he  had  left 
under  his  brother's  command,  was  torn  by  diffen- 
tions,  animoiities,  and  mutinies.  No  orders  were 
obeyed,  unlefs  when  fome  cacique  was  to  be  de- 
throned, fome  hord  pillaged  or  demolifhed,  or  fome 
nation  extirpated.  The  moment  thefe  favage  troops 
had  got  poffeffion  of  the  treafures  of  thefe  unhappy 
people  whom  they  had  maffacred,  the  diflurbances 
were  renewed.  The  defire  of  independence,  and 
the  unequal  diftribution  of  the  fpoils,  created  dif- 
fentions  among  thefe  rapacious  conquerors.  Autho* 
rity  was  no  longer  refpedled ;  the  fubalterns  paid 
as  little  regard  to  their  commanders,  as  the  comman^ 
ders  did  to  the  laws ;  and  open  war  at  laft  broke 
put  among  themfelves. 

The  Indians,  who  fometimes  bore  a  part  in  thefe 

bloody  and  deteftable  fcenes,  and  were  always  wit- 

nelTes  of  them,  recovered  their  courage  a  little. 

Their  fimplkity  did  not  prevent  them  from  per- 

A  a  3  ceiving 
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ceiving  that  it  was  by  no  means  impracticable  to 
rid  themfelves  of  a  fmall  number  of  tyrants,  who 
appeared  to  have  loft  fight  of  their  proje£ls,  and 
attended  to  nothing  but  the  implacable  hatred  they 
bore  to  one  another.  Animated  by  this  hope,  they 
embarked  in  a  confederacy,  which  was  managed 
with  more  art  than  could  have  been  fufpe£led, 
and  which  had  acquired  confiderable  ftrength.  The 
Spaniards,  who  perliiled  in  deftroying  each  other 
notwithdanding  they  were  threatened  by  fo  great 
a  danger,  would  probably  have  fallen  victims  to 
their  own  obftinacy,  had  not  Columbus  arrived 
from  Europe  at  this  critical  j  unflure. 

The  diftinguillied  reception  he  had  met  with 
there  at  firfi  had  made  but  a  tranfitory  impreflion 
upon  the  people  ;  time,  which  brings  on  refle£iion 
when  the  firft  tranfports  of  enthufiafm  are  paffed, 
had  difhpated  that  eagernefs  which  had  at  firft 
been  fliewn  for  expeditions  to  the  new  world. 
The  report  of  the  riches,  and  even  the  oftentatious 
difplay  of  the  treafures  brought  from  thence,  no 
longer  revived  the  fpirit  of  the  people :  on  the  con- 
trary, the  livid  complexions  of  all  thofe  who  re- 
turned home;  the  fevere  and  difgraceful  diftempers 
with  which  moft  of  them  were  afflided ;  the  accounts 
of  the  unwholefomenefs  of  the  climate,  of  the  num- 
bers who  had  loft  their  lives,  and  the  hardftiips  they 
had  undergone  from  the  fcarcitycf  provifions;  anun- 
wiilingnefs  to  be  under  the  command  of  a  foreigner, 
who  was  blamed  for  the  fe verity  of  his  difcipline; 
and,  perhaps,  the  jealoufy  they  entertained  of  his 
grQwiug  reput^tipn ;  all  ^befe  reafons  contributed 

to 
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to  produce  an  infuperable  prejudice  againft  San 
Domingo  in  the  fubje^ls  of  the  province  of  Cailile, 
the  only  Spaniards  who  were  then  allowed  to  em- 
bark for  that  ifland. 

It  was  abfolutely  neceffary,  however,  to  pro- 
cure colonics ;  the  admiral  therefore  propofed  to 
have  recourfe  to  the  prifons,  and,  by  refcuing  the 
vilefl  malefadtors  from  death  and  infamy,  to  make 
them  the  inflruments  of  extending  the  power  of 
their  country,  of  which  they  had  been  the  bane 
and  difgrace.  This  proje^l:  would  have  been  at- 
tended with  fewer  inconveniences  in  fuch  colonies 
as,  having  gained  a  more  folid  eftabliftiment, 
might,  by  the  force  of  their  laws  and  the  purity  of 
their  manners,  have  reilrained  or  correcfled  the  ex- 
cefles  of  a  few  licentious  and  profligate  individuals ; 
but  infant  ftates  require  founders  of  a  different 
charadler  from  a  train  of  banditti,  America  will 
never  get  rid  of  the  remains  of  that  alloy  which 
debafed  the  firfl  colonies  that  were  tranfported  thi- 
ther from  Europe.  Columbus  foon  experienced  the 
ill  efFefls  of  the  injudicious  advice  he  had  given. 

Had  this  enterprifing  feaman  carried  out  with 
him  men  of  the  common  llamp,  he  might,  during 
the  voyage,  have  infpired  them  with  honefl  prin- 
ciples at  leaft,  if  not  with  high  notions  of  honour. 
Thefe  perfons  on  their  arrival  would  have  confti- 
tuted  a  majority,  and  the  refl  would  have  been 
forced,  or  perhaps  inclined,  to  adopt  the  examples 
of  moderation  and  obedience  they  would  have  fet 
them.  Such  a  harmony  would  have  been  produc- 
tive of  the  mofl  falutary  effefls^  and  have  eftar 
Aa4  blilhed 
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Book  blifhed  the  colony  on  the  mofl  folid  foundatioru 
A  '  i  The  Indians  would  have  been  treated  in  a  bettei: 
manner,  the  mines  worked  to  greater  advantage, 
and  the  taxes  more  eafily  levied.  The  mother- 
country,  animated  by  this  fuccefs  to  the  greatefl 
attempts,  might  have  formed  new  fettlements, 
.  which  would  have  augmented  the  glory,  the  wealth, 
and  the  power  of  Spain.  Thefe  important  events, 
which  might  have  been  brought  forward  in  a  few 
years,  were  rendered  abortive  by  this  fmgle  piece 
of  mifmanagement. 

The  malefadtors  who  accompanied  Columbus, 
in  conjundion  with  the  plunderers  at  San  Do- 
mingo, formed  a  fociety  the  mofl  abandoned  ima- 
ginable. They  were  flrangers  to  fubordination, 
decency,  and  humanity.  The  admiral  in  parti- 
cular was  the  objefi:  of  their  refentment,  who 
perceived  too  late  the  falfe  flep  he  had  taken 
himfelf;  or  into  which,  perhaps,  he  had  been 
betrayed  by  his  enemies.  This  extraordinary  man 
purchafed  upon  very  hard  terms  the  fame  which 
his  genius  and  induftry  had  procured  him.  His 
lifb  exhibited  a  perpetual  contrafl  between  thofe 
incidents  which  either  elate  or  deprefs  the  mind 
of  a  conqueror.  He  was  not  only  continually 
expofed  to  cabals,  calumnies,  and  the  ingratitude 
of  individuals ;  but  was  alfo  obliged  to  fubmit 
to  the  caprices  of  a  haughty  and  fufpicious  court, 
which  by  turns  rewarded  or  punilhed,  carefled  or 
difgraced  him. 

The  prejudice,  entertained  by  the  Spanifh  mj- 
niflry  againft  the  author  of  the  greateft  difcovery 
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ever  made,  operated  fo  far,  that  an  arbitrator  was  ^  ^J^  ^ 
fent  to  the  new  woild,  to  decide  between  Cplum-  *  /  r 
bus  and  his  foldiers.  Bovadilla,  the  moft  ambitious, 
felf-interefled,  unjuft,  and  violent  man  that  had  yet 
gone  over  to  America,  arrived  at  San  Domingo,  put 
the  admiral  in  irons,  and  had  him  condu£led  tQ 
Spain  like  the  woril  of  criminals.  The  court,  afliam- 
ed  of  fo  ignominious  a  treatment,  granted  him  his 
liberty ;  but  without  redreffing  the  injury  he  had 
received,  or  reftoring  him  to  his  employments. 
Such  was  the  fate  of  this  uncommon  man,  who,  tO| 
the  aflonifhment  of  Europe,  added  a  fourth  part  to 
the  earth,  or  rather  half  a  world  to  this  globe, 
which  had  been  fo  long  defolate,  and  fo  little  known. 
It  might  reafonably  have  been  expecled,  that  p.ub- 
lic  gratitude  would  have  given  the  name  of  this  in- 
trepid feaman  to  the  new  hemifphere,  the  firfl:  dif- 
covery  of  which  w^as  owing  to  his  enterprifmg  ge- 
nius. This  was  the  lead  homage  of  refpe£t  that  could 
be  paid  to  his  memory  :  but  either  through  envy, 
inattention,  or  the  caprice  of  fortune  in  the  diftri- 
bution  of  fame,  this  honour  was  referved  for  Ame- 
ricus  Vefpucius,  a  Florentine,  who  did  nothing 
more  than  follow  the  footfteps  of  amanwhofename 
ought  to  (land  foremofi:  in  the  lift  of  great  charac- 
ters. Thus  the  very  sera,  which  added  America  to 
the  known  world,  was  diftinguiflied  by  an  inftance 
of  injuftice,  that  may  be  coniidered  as  a  fatal  pre- 
lude to  thofe  fcenes  of  violence  of  which  this  un- 
happy country  was  afterwards  to  be  the  theatre. 

A^TER  the  difgrace  of  Columbus,  and  the  death 

oflfabella,  thefe  abufes  became  more  frequent. 

5  The 
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The  iflanders,  though  condemned  to  the  exceffive 
labours  of  valTalage,  which  often  proved  fatal  to 
them,  and  to  pay  the  mod  exorbitant  fines,  had 
hitherto  continued  to  live  in  their  hords,  after  the 
manner  of  the  country,  and  under  the  government 
of  their  caciques.  In  the  year  1506,  Ferdinand 
was  petitioned  to  make  a  diftribution  of  thefe 
people  among  the  conquerors,  that  they  might  be 
employed  in  the  mines^  or  in  any  other  kinds  of 
labour  that  tyranny  might  think  proper  to  im- 
pofe.  Religion  and  political  views  were  the  two 
pretences  made  ufe  of  to  palliate  this  inhuman 
plan.  It  was  urged,  that  fo  long  as  thefe  favages 
were  tolerated  in  their  fuperffitions,  they  would 
never  embrace  chrlflianity ;  and  would  always  be 
in  a  difpolition  to  revolt,  unlefs  their  difperlion 
put  it  out  of  their  power  to  make  any  attempt. 
The  monarch,  relying  on  the  opinion  of  the  clergy, 
whofe  intolerant  principles  always  led  them  into 
violeat  meafures,  complied  with  the  requeft  that 
was  made  him.  The  whole  ifland  was  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  diftrids.  Every  Spaniard, 
whether  a  native  of  Caftile  or  Arragon,  was  in- 
difcriminately  allotted  a  larger  or  fmaller  part,  in 
proportion  to  his  rank,  interefl:,  or  birth.  The 
Indians  aiTigned  to  each  dlftrici:  from  this  inftant 
became  flaves,  whofe  fervices  and  lives  were  at  the 
difpofal  of  their  mailers.  This  cruel  fyftem  was 
afterwards  adopted  in  all  the  fettlements  in  the  new 
world. 

The  produce  of  the  mines  v»ras  now  more  cer- 
tain.    At  firfl:  one  half  belonged  to  the  crown. 

This 
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This  claim  was  afterwards  reduced  to  one  third, 
and  at  length  limited  to  a  fifth  part. 

The  treafures  brought  from  San  Domingo  ex- 
cited the  avarice  even  of  thofe  who  would  not  ven- 
ture to  crofs  the  feas.  The  grandees,  and  thofe 
who  had  employments  in  the  ftate,  obtained  grants 
of  land  by  which  they  enriched  themfelves  without 
any  trouble.  They  committed  the  care  of  them  to 
agents  who  were  to  make  their  own  fortunes,  wMIe 
they  increafed  thofe  of  their  principals.  Impofli- 
ble  as  it  feemed,  there  was  now  an  augmentation 
of  cruelties.  In  five  years  after  this  ^barbarous 
fyftem  took  place,  the  natives  were  reduced  to 
fourteen  thoufand  ;  and  the  continent  and  the  ad- 
jacent iflands  were  ranfacked  for  favages  to  fupply 
their  place. 

They  were  indifcriminately  chained  together 
like  beafts.  Thofe  who  fank  under  their  burdens 
were  compelled  to  rife  by  fevere  blows.  No  inter- 
courfe  paiTed  between  the  fexes  but  by  ilealth.  The 
men  perilhed  in  the  mines ;  and  the  women  in  the 
fields,  which  they  cultivated  with  their  weak 
hands.  Their  conftitutions,  already  exhaufted 
with  exceffive  labour,  were  Itill  further  impaired 
by  an  unv^holefome  and  fcanty  diet.  The  mothers 
expired  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  preffing  their 
dead  or  dying  infants  to  their  breafts,  fhriveled  and 
contracted  for  want  of  a  proper  fupply  of  milk. 
The  fathers  either  poifoned  themfelves,  or  hanged 
themfelves  on  thofe  very  trees  on  which  they  had 
juft  before  feen  their  wives  or  their  children  expire. 
The  whole  race  became  extin£t« 

The 
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The  Spaniards,  before  their  firft  fettlements  in 
the  new  world  were  laid  wafte  by  thefe  fcenes  of 
horror,  had  formed  fome  of  lefs  note  at  Jamaica, 
Porto-Rico,  and  Cuba.  Velafquez,  who  founded 
the  laft  of  thefe,  was  defirous  that  his  colony  fhould 
enjoy,  together  with  that  of  San  Domingo,  the  ad- 
vantage of  making  difcoveries  upon  the  continent, 
and  he  fixed  upon  Francis  liernandez  of  Cordova 
to  condua  this  glorious  undertaking.  He  furnifhed 
him  with  three  veffels  and  a  hundred  and  ten  men, 
with  permiffion  to  erecl  forts,  to  bring  off  Haves, 
or  to  export  gold,  at  his  own  difcretion.  This 
voyage,  which  was  made  in  1 5 1 7,  was  produ£live  of 
no  event  except  the  difcoyery  of  the  Yucatan. 

John  of  Gryaiva,  who  was  fent  out  the  follow-; 
ing  year  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  this  country,  difcharged  his  commif- 
fion  with  ability  ^  but  he  did  not  confine  himfelf  to 
this  object :  he  furveyed  the  coaft  of  Campeachy, 
purfued  his  voyage  ftill  further  north,  and  landed 
wherever  he  found  a  convenient  fpot.  Though  he 
did  not  always  meet  with  a  favourable  reception, 
his  expedition  proved  extremely  fuccefsfuh  He 
brought  home  a  great  quantity  of  gold,  and  ac- 
quired a  fufHcient  infight  into  the  extent,  opulence, 
and  ftrength  of  Mexico. 

The  conquefl  of  this  vafl  empire  appeared  too 
great  an  undertaking  for  a  man  of  Gryalva's  abili- 
ties. Fernando  Cortez,  who  was  more  diftin- 
guifhed  on  account  of  the  expectations  that  were 
entertained  of  his  future  condufl,  than  by  the 
great  fervices  he  had  already  performed,  was  una- 

niraouDy 
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tiimoufly  fixed  upon  to  carry  this  plan  into  execu- 
tion. According  to  the  reprefentation  given  of  him 
by  his  adherents,  it  appears,  that  he  had  fuch  an 
uncommon   ftrength  of  conilitution,  that  he  was 
able  to   undergo  the  greateft   fatigues  ;  that  he 
polTefTed  the  talent  of  eloquence  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree ;  a  fagacity  which  forefaw  every  thing ;  a  pre- 
fence  of  mind  not  to  be  difturbed  by  the  mod  un- 
expected events ;   that  he  was  fruitful   in  expe- 
dients ;  that  he  knew  how  to  reduce  thofe  to  fub- 
jeftion  who  refufed  to  liften  to  terms  of  accommo- 
dation; that  he  purfued  with  invariable  fleadinefs 
the  point  he  had  in  view  -,  and  that  he  was  ani- 
mated  with  that  enthufiaftic  love  of  glory,  which 
has  ever  been  confidered  as  the  leading  qualifica- 
tion in  a  hero.    This  advantageous  idea  of  Cortez 
has  long  prevailed  among  the  generality  of  people, 
whofe  judgements  are,  and  mufl  ever  be,  regulated 
by  the  fole  flandard  of  fuccefs.    But,  fmce  philofo- 
phy  has  thrown  a  new  light  upon  hiftory,  it  is  be- 
come a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  faults  of  Cor- 
tez did  not  overbalance  his  great  qualities. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  Cortez,  who  was 
afterwards  fo  celebrated,  was  no  fooner  invefled 
by  Velafquez  with  the  command  of  the  mofl  im- 
portant expedition  that  had  hitherto  been  under- 
taken to  the  new  world,  than  all  men  who  felt 
a  propenfity  for  acquiring  fortune  or  fame  crouded 
about  him.  Having  furmounted  the  obflacles 
which  jealoufy  and  enmity  thew  in  his  way,  he 
fet  fail  on  the  loth  of  February  15 19.  His  forces 
confuted  of  five  hundred  and  eight  foldiers,  a  hun- 
dred 
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•^  ^-9  ^  di'^d  and  nine  failors  with  their  proper  officers j 
«— y-lw  fome  cavah'v,  and  a  fmall  train  of  artillery.  This 
armament,  inconiiderable  as  it  was,  was  not  equip- 
ped by  government,  which  only  lent  the  fanflion 
of  its  name  to  the  attempts  that  were  made  to  dif- 
Cover  new  countries,  and  form  new  fettlements. 
Thefe  enterprifes  were  all  carried  on  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  private  perfons,  who  were  ruined  if  they 
failed  in  them ;  while  their  fuccefs  enlarged  the 
dominion  of  the  mother-country  After  the  firfl 
expeditions,  the  ftate  neither  formed  any  plan, 
nor  advanced  any  money,  nor  raifed  any  troops- 
The  thirft  of  gold,  and  the  fpirit  of  chivalry  which 
ftill  prevailed,  were  the  only  incitements  to  induf- 
try  and  a£livity.  The  influence  of  thefe,  however, 
was  fo  powerful,  that  not  only  the  common  people, 
but  great  numbers  of  diflinguifhed  rank,  flew  with 
impatience  to  mix  with  favages  in  the  torrid  zone, 
and  frequently  in  an  unwholefome  climate.  There 
were,  perhaps,  at  that  time,  no  people  upon  earth 
befides  the  Spaniards  fo  frugal,  fo  much  inured  to 
fatigue,  or  fo  accuftomed  to  the  intemperature  of 
a  hot  climate,  as  to  be  able  to  endure  fo  many 
hardfhips. 

CoRTEZ,  who  poflefled  thefe  qualities  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  attacked  the  Indians  at  Tabafco  as  he 
marched  along,  defeated  them  in  feveral  engage- 
ments, granted  them  peace,  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  them,  and  brought  away  feveral  of  their  wo- 
men, who  were  glad  to  follow  him.  This  readinefs 
of  theirs  may  be  accounted  for  very  naturally* 

In 
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In  America  the  men  were  in  general  addi£i:ed  to 
that  fhameful  kind  of  debauchery  which  fhocks  na- 
ture, and  perverts  animal  inftinft.  This  depravity 
has  been  attributed  by  fome  to  natural  weaknefs, 
which,  however,  fhould  rather  feera  to  be  contrary 
than  incentive  to  it.  It  may  rather  be  aferibed  to 
the  heat  of  the  climate  ;  the  contempt  the  men 
have  for  the  fofter  fex  ;  the  Httle  pleafure  that  can 
be  experienced  in  the  arms  of  a  woman  harraffed 
with  labour  ;  the  inconftancy  of  taile  ;  the  caprice 
which  'ncites  us  in  every  particular  to  enjoyments 
that  are  leail  comm.on  ;  and  infpires  us  with  certain 
inordinate  propenfities  to  voluptuoufnefs,  more 
eafy  to  be  conceived  than  explained  with  decency. 
Befides,  thofe  hunting  parties,  in  which  the  men 
are  frequently  abfent  from  the  women  for  two 
months,  have  alfo  contributed  to  familiarize  men 
more  with  each  other.  This  vice  is  therefore  in 
thefe  countries  nothing  more  than  the  confequence 
of  an  univerfal  and  violent  paffion,  which  even  in 
civilized  nations  tramples  upon  honour,  virtue,  de- 
cency, probity,  the  ties  of  confanguinity,  and  pa* 
triotic  fentiment :  befides  that,  there  are  fome  ac- 
tions to  which  civilized  people  have  with  reafon 
attached  moral  ideas,  that  never  have  entered  into 
the  minds  of  favages. 

However  this  may  be,  the  arrival  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans raifed  new  ideas  in  the  American  women. 
They  threw  themfelves  without  refer ve  into  the 
arms  of  thefe  libidinous  (Irangers,  who  had  inured 
themfelves  to  cruelty,  and  whofe  avaricious  hands 
were  drenched  in  blood.     While  the  unfortunate 
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BOOK  remains  of  thefe  favage  nations  were  endeavouring 
to  feparate  themfelves  from  the  fword  that  purfued 
them  by  immenfe  tradts  of  deferts,  their  women, 
^ho  had  been  hitherto  too  much  neglected,  boldly 
trampling  on  the  carcafes  of  their  children  and  of 
their  murdered  hufbands,  went  to  feek  their  de- 
flroyers  even  in  their  camp,  in  order  to  intice  them 
to  (hare  the  ardent  tranfports  with  which  they  were 
devoured.  This  furious  attachment  of  the  Ameri- 
can women  for  the  Spaniards  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  caufes  that  contributed  to  the  conquefl 
of  the  new  world.  Thefe  women  ufually  ferved 
them  as  guides,  frequently  procured  them  fub- 
iiftence,  and  fometimes  betrayed  confpiracies  to 
them. 

The  mod  celebrated  of  thefe  women  was  named 
Marina.  Though  Ihe  was  the  daughter  of  a  pretty 
powerful  cacique,  ihe  had  been  reduced,  by  fome 
fmgular  events,  to  a  ftate  of  flavery  among  the 
Mexicans  from  her  earlieft  infancy.  She  had  been 
brought,  by  frelli  incidents,  to  Tabafco  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  Struck  with  her  figure 
and  her  charms,  they  foon  diflinguifhed  her  from 
the  reft.  Their  general  furrendered  his  heart  to 
her,  and  at  the  fame  time  excited  a  warm  paflion 
in  her  breaft.  In  the  midft  of  amorous  embraces 
fhe  readily  learnt  the  Spanifh  language.  Cortez, 
on  his  part,  foon  difcovered  the  intelligent  mind 
and  refolute  chara61er  of  his  miftrefs ;  and  not  only 
made  her  his  interpreter,  but  alfo  his  advifer.  All 
hiftorians  agree  that  fhe  a<Sled  a  confiderable  part 
in  every  enterprife  againft  Mexico. 

Report 
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Report  fays^  that  this  empire  had  not  then  been    ^  00  K. 

founded  above  a  century.    In  order  to  prove  a  cir-   . ^ 

cumftance  of  fo  little  credibility,   it  is  neceilarv  we   Conezar- 

•'  •'  nves  at 

fhould  have  other  tellimony  than  that  of  the  Spa-  Mexico. 
niards,  who  had  neither  the  ability  nor  the  will  to" 
examine  any  thing  ;  and  better  authority  than  that 
of  their  fanatic  priefts,  who  wanted  to  eftabllili  their  of  TUfpa' 
own  fuperftitions,  by  aboliihing  the  worftiip  of  ^^' 
thefe  people.  What  ihould  we  know  of  China,  if 
the  Ponuguefe  had  been  able  to  fet  it  on  fire,  over-* 
throw,  or  deftroy  it,  as  they  did  the  Brazils? 
Should  we  now  converfe  about  the  antiquity  of  its 
books,  its  laws,  and  its  manners  ?  When  fome  few 
philofophers  have  been  allowed  to  penetrate  into 
Mexico,  there  to  find  out  and  clear  the  ruins  of 
their  hiflory,  and  that  thefe  learned  men  fliall  nei- 
ther be  monks  nor  Spaniards,  but  Englifti  or 
Frenchmen,  who  will  be  allowed  every  liberty,  and 
have  all  the  means  of  getting  at  the  truth ;  then 
perhaps  we  may  learn,  whether  barbarifm  has  not 
defhroyed  the  antient  monuments  that  might  have 
difcovered  the  traces  of  the  antiquity  of  this 
country. 

OiTR  lights  concerning  the  founders  of  the  em- 
pire are  not  more  certain  than  thofe  we  have  with 
refpe6l  to  the  sera  of  its  foundation.  This  is  another 
of  thofe  fa£ls  the  knowledge  of  which  we  have  been 
deprived  of  by  the  ignorance  of  the  Spaniards. 
Their  credulous  hiflorians  have,  indeed,  told  us,  in 
an  uncertain  and  vague  manner,  that  fome  barba- 
rians who  formed  a  national  body,  iiTuing  from  the 
north  of  this  continent,  had  fucceeded  in  fubduing 
Vojt.  II.  B  b  fuc^ 
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^  %i  ^  fucceflively  fome  favages  born  under  a  milder  Iky, 
and  who  either  did  not  Uve  in  a  focial  ft  ate,  or 
formed  only  fmall  focieties. 

All  that  we  can  afErm  is,  that  Montezuma  was 
the  fovereign'  of  Mexico  when  the  Spaniards  landed 
on  the  coa^s  of  that  empire.  The  monarch  was 
foon  informed  of  the  arrival  of  thefe  ftrangers. 
Throughout  this  vaft  extent  of  kingdom,  couriers 
were  placed  at  different  diftances,  who  fpeedily  ac- 
quainted the  court  with  every  thing  that  happened 
in  the  mod  diflant  provinces.  Their  difpatches  were 
compofed  of  pieces  of  cotton,  upon  which  were 
delineated  the  feveral  circumftances  of  the  affairs 
that  required  the  attention  of  government.  The 
figures  were  intermixed  with  hieroglyphic  charac- 
ters, which  fupplied  what  the  art  of  the  painter  had 
not  been  able  to  exprefs. 

It  was  to  be  expelled,  that  a  prince  who  had  been 
raifed  to  the  throne  by  his  valour,  who  had  ex- 
tended his  empire  by  conquefl:,  who  was  in  pofTef- 
fion  of  numerous  and  difciplined  armies,  would  either 
fend  to  attack,  or  would  have  marched  himfelf  to 
difperfe,  a  handful  of  adventurers,  who  dared  to  in- 
fefl  and  plunder  his  dominions.  But  this  flep  was  ne- 
glected ',  and  the  Spaniards,  who  had  always  an  ir- 
refiftible  turn  to  the  marvellous,  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain, by  having  recourfe  to  a  miracle,  a  condu6l  fo 
evidently  oppofite  to  the  chara61er  of  the  monarch, 
and  fo  incompatible  with  his  fituation.  The  writers 
of  this  fuperftitious  nation  have  not  fcrupled  to  de- 
clare to  the  whole  univerfe,  that,  a  little  before  the 
difcQvery  of  the  new  world,  it  had  been  foretold 

to 
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to  the  Mexicans,  that  an  invincible  people  from  the  ^  9^^  ^ 
eafl  would  foon  come  among  them,  who  would  in  a  * — v--=-^ 
memorable  and  terrible  manner  arenge  the  gods 
irritated  by  their  mod  horrid  crimes,  and  particu- 
larly by  that  vice  which  is  moft  repugnant  to  nature. 
This  fatal  predi£lion  alone,  ihey  fay,  had  fafci- 
nated  the  underftanding  of  Montezum.a.  By  this 
impoflure,  they  have  imagined  that  they  fhould 
gain  the  double  advantage  of  judifying  their  ufur- 
pations,  and  making  heaven  anfwerable  for  a  part 
of  their  cruelties.  This  abfurd  fable  has  for  a  long 
time  obtained  credit  among  fome  perfons  in  both 
hemifpheres,  and  the  infatuation  is  not  fo  furprifmg 
as  might  at  firft  be  imagined.  The  reafons  of  it 
will  be  made  evident  by  a  few  reflections. 

The  earth  has  ever  been  fubjecl  to  revolutions. 
Befides  its  diurnal  and  annual  motion  from  weft  to 
eaft,  it  may  have  another  Infenfible  as  the  lapfe  of 
time  which  produces  a  revolution  from  north  to 
fouth;  and  which  the  moderns  have  juft  begun  to 
difcover,  without  pretending, hov/ever,  either  to  cal- 
culate the  beginning  of  it,  or  to  trace  its  continu- 
ation. 

This  Inclination  of  the  earth  is  only  a  feeming 
one,  if  it  be  owing  lo  the  heavens,  which,  by  a  liovv 
motion  pTCportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  their 
orbs,  attra£l  and  draw  after  them  the  fun  towards 
the  pole  :  but  it  is  a  real  one,  if  our  globe,  by  its 
natural  conftitutio'n,  verges  as  it  were  infenflbly  to- 
wards a  point  oppofite  to  this  fecret  m.orion  of  the 
heavens :  however  this  may  be,  by  the  natural  con- 
fequence  of  this  inclination,  the  earth's  axis  being 
B  b  2  coa- 
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B  o  o  K  condantly  declining,  it  may  happen,  that  what  we 
call  the  oblique  fphere  may  become  a  right  one, 
and  what  was  a  right  fphere  may  in  its  turn  be- 
come an  oblique  one — that  the  countries  now  lying 
under  the  equator  might  formerly  have  been  under 
the  poles,  and  what  is  now  the  frigid  zone  may 
have  before  been  the  torrid. 

Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  this  great  variation 
in  the  pofition  of  the  whole  body  of  the  earth  muft 
continually  produce  a  number  of  particular  altera- 
tions on  its  furface.  The  ocean,  which  ads  as  the 
inilrument  of  all  thefefmaller  changes,  by  follow- 
ing this  particular  inclination  of  the  axis,  retires 
from  one  tra61  of  land  and  occupies  another,  and 
thus  occafions  thofe  inundations  or  deluges  which 
have  fucceirively  overflowed  the  face  of  the  globe, 
v/hich  have  drowned  its  inhabitants,  and  every 
where  left  vifible  marks  of  ruin  and  devaftation,  or 
lading  memorials  of  their  fatal  eiFecls  in  the  annals 
or  traditions  of  mankind. 

This  perpetual  contefl:  of  one  element  with  ano- 
ther ;  of  the  earth  ingulphing  the  waters  in  her  in- 
ternal cavities;  and  of  the  fea  encroaching  upon, 
-z.Vidi  fwallowing  up,  large  trafls  of  land;  this  eter- 
nal ilrife  fubfifting  between  txvo  elements  appa- 
rently incompatible,  but  in  reality  infeparable  from 
each  other,  expofes  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  to 
evident  dangers,  and  fills  them  with  apprehenfions 
concerning  their  fate.  The  lively  recollection  of  pail 
naturally  begets  a  dread  of  future  changes.  Hence 
the  univerfal  traditions  concerning  deluges  in- the 
earlier  ages,  and  the  expeflation  of  the  future  con» 
2  flagration 
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flagration  of  the  world.  The  violent  agitations  which 
have  been  felt  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  earth- 
quakes occalioned  by  inundations,  or  vulcanos  pro- 
duced by  thofe  convulfions,  raife  and  keep  up  ter- 
ror in  the  minds  of  men.  This  terror  has  been 
diirufed,  and  received  the  fan^tion  of  every  fuper- 
flition  from  whence  it  iirft  arofe  ;  and  it  is  ob> 
ferved  to  operate  mod  ftrongly  in  countries,  fuch  as 
America,  where  the  veftiges  of  thefe  revolutions  of 
the  globe  are  mofl:  remarkable  and  mofl  recent. 

Man,  once  poiTeiTed  with  fear,  confiders  a  fmgle 
calamity  as  the  parent  of  a  thoufand  others.  Earth 
and  heaven  feem  equally  to  confpire  his  ruin  :  he 
imagines  that  he  views  death  both  above  and  be- 
neath him:  he  looks  upon  events,  which  accidentally 
happen  at  the  fame  juncture,  as  connected  in  the 
nature  and  the  order  of  things  ;  and,  as  every  tranf- 
adlion  on  this  globe  mufl  neceffarily  appear  under 
the  afpedl  of  fome  conflellation,  the  flars  are  ac- 
cufed  of  having  a  fhare  in  every  calamity  vv'hofe 
caufe  is  unknown  ;  and  the  human  mind,  which  has 
ever  been  bewildered  in  its  inquiries  concerning  the 
origin  of  evil,  has  been  led  to  fuppofe,  that  certain 
fimilar  lituations  of  the  planets,  however  common, 
have  an  immediate  and  neceifary  influence  on  all 
revolutions  happening  at  the  time,  or  foon  afcer 
fucceeding. 

Political  events,  in  particular,  on  account  of 
their  greater  importance  to  mankind,  have  ever 
been  confidered  as  more  immediately  depending  on 
the  motion  of  the  ftars.  Hence  have  arifen  falfe  pre- 
di'Stions,  and  the  terrors  they  have  infpired  -,  ter- 
B  b   3  rors 
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BOOK    rors  which  nave  always  dlHurbed  the  earth,  and  oF 
1     ^•__i    which  ignorance  is  thecaufe,  and  at  the  fame  time 
regulates  the  degree  of  them. 

Though  Montezuma,  as  well  as  many  other  per* 
fons,  might  poilibiy  have  been  aiTefred  v/ith  this  dif- 
eafe  of  the  human  mind,  there  is  no  circumdance 
that  can  induce  us  to  impute  this  prevailing  weak- 
nefs  to  him.     His  political  conduft,  however,  was 
not  the  wifer  on   this  account.     Since  this  prince 
had  been  upon  the  throne,  he  had  no  longer  dif- 
played   any  of  thcfe  talents  that  had  placed  him 
upon  it.     Sunk  in  a  (late  of  effeminacy  and  indo- 
lence, he  defpired  his   fubjecls,    and  oppreiTed  his 
tributaries.  His  mind  v/as  fo  debafed  and  corrupted, 
that  even  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  could  not 
rouze  him  into  aflion.     He  wafted  in  negotiations 
the  time  he  ihould  have  employed  in  combat,  and 
wifhed  to  fend  away,  laden  with  prefents,  enemies 
he  ought  to  have  dcftroyed.  Cortez,  to  whom  this 
fupinenefswasvery  convenient,  omitted  nothing  that 
might  contribute  to  encourage  it,  and  always  treat- 
ed with  him  in  the  moll  friendly  terms.     He  de- 
clared, that  he  was  fent  merely  with  orders  to  hold 
a  conference  with  the  powerful  emperor  of  Mexico, 
on  the  part  of  the  greatefl  monarch  of  the  eaft. 
Whenever  he  was  preiTed  to  reimbark,  he  always 
reprefented,  that  no  ambalTador  had  ever  been  dif- 
iniffed  without  being  admitted  to  an  audience.  At 
length,  the  deputies,  finding  him  inflexible,  were 
obliged,  according  to  their  inftruclions,  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  menaces,  and  fpoke  in  high  terms  of  the 
opulence  and  ilrength  of  their  country.  Cortez  then, 
?  turning 
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turning  to  his  foldiers,  told  them :  7his  is  exactly  BOOK 
what  we  wijh  to  meet  with^  great  dangers  and  great  ■  ',  ^ 
wealth.  He  had  then  completed  all  his  preparatives, 
and  gained  every  information  that  was  neceflary. 
Refolved  therefore  to  conquer  or  to  perilh,  he  {tt 
fire  to  ail  his  fhips^  and  direfled  his  march  to  the 
capital  of  the  empire. 

In  his  way  he  met  with  the  republic  of  TIafcala, 
which  had  ever  been  in  enmity  with  the  Mexicans, 
who  wanted  to  make  it  fubje<fl  to  their  empire.  Cor- 
tez,  not  doubting  but  that  thq^  would  favour  his 
proje£ls,  demanded  permiilion  to  pafs  through  their 
country,  and  propofed  an  alliance;  both  which  were 
refufed,  for  reafons  that  we  never  have  been  ac- 
quainted with.  The  furprifing  accounts  given  of  the 
Spaniards  aflonifned  the  inhabitants  of  Tlafcala, 
but  did  not  difmay  them.  They  fought  four  or  five 
battles ;  in  one  of  which  the  Spanilh  troops  were 
broken,  and  in  danger  of  being  defeated,  had  not 
fome  difleniions  happened  in  the  enemy's  army* 
Cortez  was  obliged  to  intrench  himfelf ;  and  the 
Tlafcalans,  who  wanted  nothing  but  arms  to  make 
them  victorious,  rulhed  to  death  upon  his  breall- 
works. 

Another  circumftance,  which  contributed  not  a 
little  to  their  defeat,  was  a  certain  pomt  of  honour 
dictated  by  the  feelings  of  common  humanity, 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  at  the  iiege  of  Troy,  and 
by  fome  people  among  the  Gauls ;  and  eftablifhed 
among  feveral  nations.  This  was  the  dread  and  dif- 
grace  of  fuftering  the  dead  or  the  wounded  to  be 
.carxied  off  by  the  enemy.  An  attention  to  this  point 
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BOOK     occafioned  a  continual  confufion  in   their  army, 
t     ^  '  -i    and  abated  the  vigour  of  their  attacks. 

The  form  of  government  among  thefe  people  was 
very  fmgular,  and  in  many  refpe^ls  at  leaft  may  be 
propofed  as  an  excellent  model.  The  country  was 
divided  into  feveral  dillridls,  over  which  princes 
pr elided  with  the  title  of  Caciques.  They  led  their 
fubje£ls  to  war,  levied  taxes,  and  adminiftered  juf- 
tice  :  but  it  was  necelTary  that  their  laws  and  edi£ls 
ftiould  have  the  fanftion  of  the  fenate  of  Tlafcala, 
in  which  the  fupreme  authority  refided.  This  body 
was  compofed  of  citizens  chofen  out  of  each  dif- 
tri6^  by  an  aiTembly  of  the  people. 

THEmoralsoftheTlafcalans  were  extremely  fevere. 
FaKhood,  filial  ingratitude,  and  fodoray,  were  punifh- 
ed  with  death.  Polygamy  was  tolerated  by  law.  Their 
climate  led  to  it,  and  the  government  encouraged  it. 
Military  merit  here,  as  in  all  uncivilized  ftates, 
or  fuch  as  afpire  to  conqueft,  was  in  the  higheft 
eileem-  In  their  warlike  expeditions  they  carried  in 
their  quivers  two  arrows,  on  which  were  engraven 
the  figures  of  two  of  their  antient  heroes.  They  be- 
gan the  engagement  by  difcharging  one  of  thefe  ar- 
rows, which  it  was  a  point  of  honour  to  recover.  In 
their  towns  they  wore  a  drefs,  which  they  laid  afide 
when  they  went  to  battle.  They  were  celebrated 
for  fimplicity  and  fincerity  in  their  public  treaties, 
and  the  veneration  they  paid  to  old  men.  Theft, 
adultery,  and  drunkennefs,  were  held  in  deteflation ; 
and  the  perfons  guilty  of  thofe  crimes  were  doomed 
to  banilhment.  No  ftrong  liquors  were  allowed  to 
be  drunk  by  any  but  veterans,  exhaufled  by  the  fa- 
tigues of  war,  '  TB^ 
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The  Tiafcalans  had  their  pleafure-gardens  and   book 
their  baths.    They  were  fond  of  dancing,  poetry,    v-^.,,^.^ 
and  theatrical  amufements.    One  of  their  principal 
divinities  was  the  goddefs  of  love,  who  had  a  tem- 
ple erected  to  her,  where  the  whole  nation  reforted 
to  the  celebration  of  her  feflivals. 

Their  country  Vv^as  not  of  any  great  extent,  nor 
was  it  the  molt  fertile  fpot  in  that  part  of  the 
w^orld.  Though  mountainous,  it  was  well  culti- 
vated, very  populous,  and  very  happy. 

Such  were  the  people  whom  the  Spaniards  dif- 
dained  to  acknowledge  of  the  fame  fpecies  with 
themfelves.  One  of  the  qualities  of  the  Tiafcalans, 
which  excited  their  contempt  the  mod:,  was  the  love 
of  liberty.  They  fancied  that  thefe  people  had  no 
government,  becaufe  it  was  not  vefted  in  a  iingle 
perfon ;  no  police,  becaufe  it  differed  from  that  of 
Madrid-,  no  virtues,  becaufe  they  were  not  of  the 
fame  religious  perfuafion^  and  no  underftanding, 
becaufe  they  did  not  adopt  the  fame  opinion. 

Perhaps,  no  people  have  ever  been  fo  firmly 
attached  to  their  national  prejudice,  as  the  Spa- 
niards were  at  that  time,  and  as  they  flill  continue 
to  be.  By  thefe  prejudices  all  their  fentiments 
were  dictated,  their  judgments  influenced,  and 
their  charaders  formed.  The  Urong  and  ardent 
genius  they  derived  from  nature,  ferved  only  to 
allift  them  in  inventing  fophifms  to  confirm  them 
in  their  errors.  Never  was  the  perverhon  of  human 
reafon  maintained  in  a  more  dogm.atical,  deter- 
mined, obftinate,  and  artful  manner:  nor  was  their 
attachment  to  their  cuftoras  lefs  ftrong  than  to 
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their  prejudices.  They  thought  no  people  in  the 
world  were  intelligent,  enlightened,  and  virtuous, 
except  themfelves.  This  national  pride,  carried 
to  an  excefs  of  infatuation  beyond  example, 
would  have  inclined  them  to  coniider  Athens  in 
the  fame  contemptuous  light  as  they  did  Tlafcala. 
They  would  have  treated  the  Chinefe  as  brutes, 
and  have  every  where  left  marks  of  outrage,  op- 
preflion,  and  devaflation. 

This  haughty  and  imperious  turn  of  mind  did 
not,  however,  prevent  the  Spaniards  from  making 
an  alliance  with  the  Tlafcalans,  v/ho  furniflied 
them  with  troops  to  condu6t  their  march  and  fup- 
port  them  in  their  enterprife. 

With  this  reinforcement,  Cortez  advanced 
towards  the  capital  city,  through  a  fertile  country 
watered  by  fine  rivers,  and  interfperfed  with  towns, 
woods,  cultivated  fields,  and  gardens.  The  foil  pro- 
duced a  variety  of  plants  unknown  in  Europe. 
Birds  of  the  brightefl  plumage,  and  animals  of  a 
new  fpecies,  appeared  in  great  abundance.  Nature 
only  changed  her  appearance,  by  affuming  a  more 
agreeable  and  richer  drefs.  The  temperature  of 
the  air,  and  the  continual  heats,  which  were  not 
infupportable,  preferved  the  earth  in  constant  ver- 
dure and  fertility.  On  the  fame  fpot  were  feen  trees 
covered  with  bloffoms,  and  others  with  delicious 
fruits;  and  the  corn  that  was  fown  in  one  field  was 
reaped  in  another. 

The  Spaniards  feemed  to  be  infenfible  to  the 

beauties  of  fo  new  a  fcene.    They  faw  that  gold 

was  the  common  ornament  of  the  houfes  and  tern- 
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pies ;  that  the  arms,  furniture,  and  perfons,  of  the   book 
Mexicans,  were  adorned  with  the  fame  metal.  This    t 
alone  attracted  their  notice,  like  Mammon,  whom 
Milton   defcribes   as   forgetting   the   Divinity   in 
Heaven  itfelf,  and  having  his  eyes  always  fixed 
Upon  its  golden  porches. 

Montezuma's  wavering  difpofition,  and,  per- 
haps, the  fear  of  ftaining  his  former  glory,  pre- 
vented  him  from  marching  againfl  the  Spaniards  at 
their  arrival,  and  from  joining  the  Tlafcalans,  W'ho 
had  behaved  with  greater  courage  than  he  had 
done ;  and,  laftly,  from  attacking  conquerors  who 
were  fatigued  with  their  own  victories.  He  had 
contented  himfelf  with  endeavouring  to  divert 
Cortez  from  his  defign  of  vifiting  his  capital,  and 
refolved  at  laft  to  introduce  him  into  it  himfelf. 
Thirty  kings  or  princes  were  fubjecl  to  his  domi- 
nion, many  of  whom  were  able  to  bring  a  nume- 
rous army  into  the  field.  He  polTefTed  immenfe 
riches,  and  his  power  was  abfolute.  It  is  faid  that 
his  fubje6ls  were  intelligent,  enlightened,  polite, 
and  induftrious.  They  v^^ere  alfo  a  warlike  people, 
and  had  high  notions  of  honour. 

Had  the  emperor  of  Mexico  known  how  to  avail 
himfelf  of  thefe  advantages,  the  fceptre  could  never 
have  been  wrefted  out  of  his  hands.  But  this  prince, 
forgetting  what  he  owed  to  himfelf  and  to  his 
fiation,  did  not  (hew  the  leaft  indance  of  courage, 
or  ability,  by  the  exertion  of  his  whole  force  when 
he  might  have  cruilied  the  Spaniards,  notwiih* 
(landing  their  fuperiority  in  difcipline  and  arms ; 
he  rather  chofe  to  have  recourfe  to  perfidy. 

Whils 
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B  o  o  K  While  he  loaded  th^m  with  prefents,  careffeSy 
J  and  every  token  of  refpe£l  at  Mexico,  he  gave  or- 
ders to  attack  Vera-Cruz,  a  colony  the  Spaniards 
had  eftabliihed  with  a  view  of  fecuring  their  retreat, 
and  of  being  farnifhed  with  fupplies.  Cortez  ac- 
quainted his  companions  with  the  news,  and  told 
them,  "  That  it  was  abfolutely  necelTary  to  furprife 
"  thefe  barbarians  with  fome  extraordinary  exploit; 
"  and  that  he  refolved  to  feize  the  emperor,  and 
**  make  himfelf  mafter  of  his  perfon.'*  This  defign 
being  approved,  he-  inflantly  marched  with  his 
officers  to  Montezuma's  palace,  and  told  him  he 
muft  either  follow  him,  or  die.  The  prince,  whofe 
pufiiianimity  could  only  be  equalled  by  the  rafh- 
nefs  of  his  enemies,  refigned  himfelf  into  their 
hands.  He  was  obliged  to  confent  to  the  punifli- 
nient  of  the  generals,  who  had  a6led  only  in  obe- 
dience to  his  orders;  and  completed  his  difgrace, 
by  fubmitting  to  do  homage  to  the  king  of  Spain. 
In  the  midd  of  this  fuccefs,  Cortez  received  ad- 
vice that  Narvaez  was  difpatched  by  the  governor 
of  Cuba,  with  a  fraall  army,  to  fuperfede  him  in 
his  command.  He  marched  towards  his  rival,  en- 
gaged, and  took  him  prifoner.  He  ordered  the 
vanquifhed  to  lay  down  their  arms,  but  afterwards 
reftored  them,  and  propofed  that  they  fbould  fol- 
low him.  He  gained  their  afte6lions  by  his  confi* 
dence  and  magnanimity ;  and  the  army  of  Narvaez 
inlriled  under  his  ftandard.  He  then  returned  to 
Mexico,  where  he  had  left  two  hundred  men  to 
guard  the  emperor. 

Commotions  were  excited  among  the  nobility 
of  Mexico,  whofe  indignation  was  raifed^at  the  cap- 
tivity 
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tivity  of  their  prince;  and  the  indifcreec  zeal  of 
the  Spaniards  having  prompted  them  to  difturb  a 
public  fellival,  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  deities 
of  the  country,  by  defiroying  their  altars,  and 
making  a  mafTacre  of  the  woriliipers  and  prieds, 
had  provoked  the  people  to  take  up  arms. 

The  faperdition  of  the  Mexicans  was  the  only 
mark  of  barbarifm  among  them;  their  priefts,  how- 
ever, who  were  a  difgrace  to  humanity,  made  a 
mod  fcandalous  abufe  of  that  abominable  worfhip, 
which  they  had  impofed  upon  the  credulity  of  the 
people.  This  government,  like  all  other  civilized 
nations,  acknowledged  a  fupreme  Being,  and  a 
future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punlihments :  but 
thefe  ufeful  docirines  Vv'ere  cifgraccd  by  a  mixture 
of  abfurdities^  which  deflroyed  their  credibility. 

The  religious  fyflem  of  the  Mexicans  taught 
them  to  expect  the  final  cataflrophe  of  the  world 
at  the  concluficn  of  every  century,  and  that  year 
was  diilingulihed  throughout  the  whole  empire 
by  every  mark  of  grief  and  conflernation.  The 
Mexicans  invoked  inferior  povv^ers  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  other  nations  have  invoked  Genii,  Camis, 
Manitous,  Angels,  and  Fetiches.  The  lowed  of 
this  clafs  of  deities  had  all  their  temples,  images, 
functions,  and  dill:in<5l  authority  aiiigncd  them,  to- 
gether with  the  power  of  working  miracles. 

The  Mexicans  had  alfo  their  holy  water  to 
fprinkle  the  people;  and  the  emperor  drank  of  it. 
Pilgrimages,  proceffions,  and  donations  to  the  pried?, 
were  edeemed  acls  of  piety  :  and  they  were  no 
ilrangers  to  expiations,  penances,   mortifications, 

and 
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and  abftinence.  They  had  fome  fuperftitious  ob- 
fervances  peculiar  to  themfelves.  A  Have  was 
annually  chofen^  and  Ihut  up  in  the  temple  ;  to 
Jiim  they  paid  adoration,  offered  incenfe,  invoked 
him  as  a  deity,  and  concluded  the  fcene  by  put- 
ting him  to  death  with  great  folemnity.  Another 
piece  of  fuperflition,  of  which  no  traces  are  to  be 
found  in  any  other  country,  was  this;  on  certain 
days  the  pried  made  a  ftatue  of  parte,  which  they 
fent  to  the  oven ;  they  placed  it  upon  an  altar, 
where  it  became  a  divinity*  Upon  tKi-s  day  in- 
numerable crouds  of  people  flocked  to  the  tem- 
ple. The  priefls  cut  the  ftatue  in  pieces,  and 
diftributed  a  portion  of  it  to  all  the  perions  in 
the  affembly,  who  ate  it,  and  thought  they  were 
fan£tified  by  fwallowing  their  god. 

It  was -certainly  more  eligible  to  eat  gods  than 
men  ;  and  yet  the  Mexicans  facrificed  their  pri- 
foners  of  war  in  the  temple  of  the  god  of  battles. 
The  priefts,  it  is  faidj  afterwards  ate  them,  and 
fent  portions  to  the  emperor,  and  the  principal 
lords  of  the  realm.  Vvhen  peace  had  lafted  fome 
time,  the  priefts  took  care  to  have  it  infmuated 
to  the  emperor,  that  the  gods  were  perifliing  with 
hunger  ;  and  war  was  commenced  with  no  other 
view  than  to  make  prifoners.  Such  a  fyflem  of 
religion  was  in  every  view  odious  and  terrible ; 
and  ail  its  ceremonies  were  of  a  difmal  and  fangui- 
nary  caft.  It  kept  mankind  perpetaally  in  awe-, 
was  calculated  to  make  a  people  cruel,  and  to 
-give  the  prieils  an  unlimited  authority.  Thefe 
barbarous  abfurditics^  though  they  might  juflly 
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excite  the  deteflation  of  the  Spaniards,  could  ^SJ?^ 
not  juftify  their  attempts  to  fupprefs  them  by  « — ^ — . 
the  greatefl  cruelties.  They  could  not  juftify 
them  in  attacking  and  murdering  a  people  affem- 
bled  in  the  principal  temple  of  the  capital ;  or 
in  afTaffinating  the  nobles  in  order  to  feize  upon 
their  poffeffions. 

On  his  return  to  Mexico,  Cortez  found  the 
Spaniards  beiieged  in  the  palace,  where  he  had 
left  them  to  guard  the  emperor.  It  was  not  with- 
out difficulty  that  he  opened  a  pafTage  to  join 
them ;  and,  when  he  was  at  their  head,  he  was 
obliged  to  fuftain  many  powerful  attacks.  The 
Mexicans  gave  proofs  of  extraordinary  courage. 
They  chearfully  devoted  themfelves  to  certain 
death.  Naked  and  ill-armed,  they  threw  them- 
felves into  the  ranks  of  the  Spaniards,  with  a 
view  of  making  their  arms  ufelefs,  or  wrefting 
them  out  of  their  hands.  Several  attempted  to 
enter  Cortez's  palace  by  the  embrafures,  where 
the  cannon  were  placed ;  and  there  was  not  a 
man  who  would  not  have  courted  death  to  pro- 
cure the  deliverance  of  his  country  from  the 
tyranny  of  thefe  foreign  ufurpers.  Cortez,  having 
taken  pofTeffion  of  a  temple  which  was  an  ad- 
vantageous poft,  was  viewing  from  a  platform 
the  engagement  in  which  the  Indians  fought 
defperately  for  the  recovery  of  their  loft  liberty, 
when  two  young  Mexican  noblemen  threw  away 
their  arms,  and  came  over  to  him  as  deferters. 
Placing  one  knee  on  the  ground  in  a  fupplianc 
pofture,  they  feized  him,    ^nd  threw  themfelves 

from 
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from  the  platform,  in  hopes  of  making  him  perifll 
by  dragging  him  along  with  them.  Cortez  dif- 
engaged  himfelf  from  them,  and  kept  his  flation 
by  laying  hold  of  the  baluftrade  ;  and  the  two 
Mexicans  died  vi<^iras  of  this  noble  but  fruitlefs 
enterprize. 

This,  and  fome  other  exploits  which  ihewed 
equal  courage,  made  the  Spaniards  defirous  of 
coming  to  terms  of  accommodation.  At  length 
Montezuma  confented  to  become  the  inftrument 
of  his  people's  flavery,  and  appeared  upon  the 
rampart  to  perfuade  his  fubje£ls  to  retire.  Their 
refentment  convinced  him  that  his  reign  was  at  an 
end,  and  he  was  mortally  v/ounded  by  the  Ihower 
of  arrows  they  difcharged  at  him. 

The  fuccelTor  to  this  mean  monarch  was  of 
a  haughty  and  intrepid  difpofition.  He  united 
judgment  with  rcadinefs  of  conception.  Fie  knew 
how  to  retrieve  his  affairs,  and  to  defend  him- 
felf in  circumftances  of  danger.  His  fagacity 
difcovered  to  him  the  difficulty  of  gaining  any 
advantage  over  an  enemy,  fo  fuperior  in  their 
weapons,  by  vigorous  attacks;  and  he  thought 
it  the  belt  expedient  to  reduce  them  by  famine. 
Cortez  no  fooner  perceived  this  change  of  mea- 
lures,  than  he  thought  of  fecuring  a  retreat  into 
the  country  of  Tlafcala. 

The  execution  of  this  projed  required  great 
difpatch,  impenetrable  fecrecy,  and  v/ell-con- 
certed  meafures.  The  march  was  begun  in  the 
middle  of  the  night :  the  array  was  lilently 
filing  off  along  a  bank^  when  it  v^as  found  that 

its 
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its  motions  had  been  obferved  with  a  fpirit  of  dif-  ^  *^^^ 
guife>  of  which  the  Mexicans  were  thought  incapa-  a  y  ^^ 
ble.  His  rear  guard  was  attacked  by  a  numerous 
bodyj  and  the  flanks  by  the  canoes  diflributed  on 
each  fide  of  the  caufeway.  If  the  Mexicans^  who 
had  a  greater  number  of  troops  than  they  could 
bring  into  aflion,  had  taken  the  precaution  to  place 
a  part  of  them  at  the  extremity  of  this  caufewa)',  or 
even  to  break  it,  ail  the  Spaniards  would  inevita- 
bly have  periflied  in  this  bloody  engagement.  For- 
tunately for  them^  the  enemy  knew  not  how  to 
avail  himfeif  of  all  his  advantages ;  and  they  at 
length  reached  the  borders  of  the  lake,  after  hav- 
ing undergone  a  variety  of  incredible  dangers  and 
fatigues.  The  confufion  they  were  in  flill  expofed 
them  to  a  total  defeat,  when  they  were  relieved 
from  this  danger  by  a  frefli  error  of  the  enemy. 

No  fooner  had  the  morning  difcovered  to  the 
Mexicans  the  field  of  battle,  of  which  they  were 
iilafters,  than  they  perceived  among  the  ilain  two 
of  Montezuma's  fons,  whom  the  Spaniards  were 
carrying  off  with  fome  other  prifoners*  This  fight 
chilled  them  with  horror.  The  idea  of  havinof  maf- 
facred  the  children,  after  having  facrificed  the 
father,  was  too  violent  for  men,  enfeebled  and  ener- 
vated by  a  habit  of  blind  obedience,  to  be  able  to 
bear.  They  were  afraid  of  adding  im^piety  to  regi- 
cide ;  and  employed  in  idle  funeral  rites  the  time 
they  owed  to  the  prefervation  of  their  country. 

DuraNG  this  interval,  the  beaten  army,  which 
had  loit  two  hundred  Spaniards,  a  thoufand  Tlaf- 
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calans,  the  greater  part  of  their  artillery,  and  which 
had  fcarce  a  foldier  remaining  that  was  not  wound- 
ed, was  refuming  its  march.  The  enemy  foon  pur- 
fued,  harraffed,  and  at  length  furrounded  it  in  the 
valley  of  Otumba.  The  cannonade,  and  the  firing 
of  the  fmali  arms,  the  pikes  and  fwords,  did 
not  prevent  the  Indians,  all  naked  as  they  were, 
from  advancing  and  charging  their  enemies  with 
great  fury.  Courage  was  jufl  upon  the  point  of 
yielding  to  numbers,  when  Cortez  himfelf  deter- 
niined  the  fortune  of  the  day.  He  had  been  in- 
formed, that  in  this  part  of  the  new  world  the 
fate  of  the  battle  depended  upon  the  royal  flan- 
dard.  Thcfe  colours,  the  form  of  which  was  re- 
markable, and  which  were  never  brought  into  the 
field  but  on  the  mod  important  occafions,  were  at 
no  great  diHance  from  him.  He  immediately  rufhed 
forward,  with  the  braved:  of  his  companions,  to 
take  them  from  the  enemy.  One  of  them  feized 
and  carried  them  into  the  Spanifh  ranks.  The  Mex- 
icans immediately  loft  all  courage ;  and,  throwing 
down  their  arms,  betook  themfelves  to  flight.  Cor- 
tez purfued  his  march,  and  arrived  in  the  country 
of  Tlafcala  without  oppofition. 

CoRTEZ  did  not  relinquifli  either  the  defign  or 
the  hopes  of  fubduing  the  empire  of  Mexico  ;  but 
lie  adopted  a  new  plan ;  and  propofed  to  make  one 
part  of  the  inhabitants  affifl:  him  in  the  reduction 
of  the  other.  The  form  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, the  difpofition  of  the  people,  and  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  city,  favoured  his  proje<^,  and  facili- 
tated the  execution  of  it.^. 

The 
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The  empire  was  eledlive,   and  certain  princes 
or  caciques  were  the  eledlors.  They  nfually  chofe 
one  of  their  own  body.     He  was  obliged  to  take 
an   oath,    that,  fo  long  as  he  filled  the  throne^ 
the  rains  Ihould  fall   in  due    feafon,    the   rivers 
caufe  no  inundations,   the  fields  be  exempt  from 
flerility,   and  that    mankind  fhould    not    be    de- 
ilroyed  by  the  malignant  effects  of  a  contagious 
air.     This  cuflom  may  have  had   fome  reference 
to  a  theocratical  government,  the  traces  of  which 
are  (lill  to  be  found  almofl  among  all  the  nations 
in  the  world.     It  might  likewife  probably  be  the 
Intention  of  this  whimfical  oath,  to  intimate  to  the 
new  fovereign,  that,  as  the  misfortunes  of  a  flate 
almofl  always  arife  from  v/rong  meafures  of  ad- 
miniftration,  his   government  ought    to  be    con- 
ducted  with  fuch  moderation  and  wifdom,    that 
public  calamities  might  never  be  confidered  as  the 
confequences  of  his  imprudence,  or  as  the  juft 
punifhment   of  his   licentioufnefs.     According  to 
the  admirable  tenor  of  their  laws^,    merit  was  the 
only  title  to  the  crown  ;  but  faperflition  had  given 
the  priefts  a  confiderable  inEuence  in  their  elec- 
tions.    On    his  accellion  to  the  throne,  the  em- 
peror was  obliged  to  make  war,  and  to  offer  the 
prifoners  to  the  gods.     This  prince,   though  elec- 
tive, had  an  abfolute  authority^  as  there  were  no 
written  laws ;  and  he  was  i.t  liberty  to  make  what 
alterations  he  pleafed  in  the  old  cufioms.     Almofl 
all  the  forms   of  juflice  and  ceremonies  of  the 
court  had  the   fandlion  of  religion.      The  fame 
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BOOK  crimes  that  are  puniflied  in  all  other  places  v/ere 
L  ■  '  .  punifhable  by  the  laws,  but  the  criminals  were 
often  faved  by  the  interpofition  of  the  priefts. 
There  were  two  laws  which  had  a  tendency  to 
deftroy  the  innocent,  and  to  make  the  Mexicans 
bend  under  the  double  yoke  of  tyranny  and  fuper- 
ftition.  By  thefe  laws,  perfons  offending  againft 
the  fandlity  of  religion,  or  the  majefly  of  the 
prince,  were  condemned  to  death.  It  is  eafy  to 
difcern  how  much  laws  of  fo  little  precifion  might 
afford  opportunities  of  gratifying  private  revenge, 
or  of  promoting  the  interefted  views  of  priefts  and 
courtiers. 

The  fleps  by  which  private  men  obtained  the 
rank  of  nobiUty,  and  the  nobility  rofe  to  pofts  of 
honour,  were  bravery,  piety,  and  perfeverance. 
In  the  temples  a  more  painful  noviciate  was  pre- 
fcribed  than  in  the  army;  and  the  nobles,  who  had 
undergone  fuch  hardfhips  to  obtain  their  diftinc- 
tbns,  fubmitted  to  the  meaneft  employments  in 
the  palace  of  the  emperors. 

Among  the  great  numbers  of  vaffals  in  Mexico, 
Cortez  concluded  there  might  be  fome  who  would 
be  ready  to  fhake  off  the  yoke,  and  join  the  Spa- 
niards. He  had  remarked  that  the  Mexicans  were 
held  in  great  deteflation  by  the  petty  ftates  that 
were  fubjefi:  to  the  empire,  and  that  the  em- 
perors exercifed  their  authority  with  extreme  fe- 
verity.  He  had  likewife  obferved,  that  the  pro- 
vinces in  general  difliked  the  religion  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  that  even  in  Mexico  the  nobility 
3  and 
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and  perfofis  of  fortune,  whofe  intercourfe  with  fo- 
ciety  had  abated  the  force  of  their  prejudices,  and 
foftened  their  popular  manners,  had  loil  their  at- 
tachment to  this  mode  of  religion  ;  and  that  many 
of  the  nobility  were  difgufled  at  the  low  fervices 
exacted  of  them  by  their  mafters. 

Having  received  fomefmall  reinforcements  from 
the  Spaniards,  obtained  fome  troops  from  the  re- 
public of  Tlafcala,  and  formed  fome  new  alliances, 
Cortez  bent  his  courfe  ^once  more  towards  the  capi- 
tal of  the  empire. 

Mexico  was  fituated  on  an  ifland  in  the  middle 
of  a  large  lake.  If  the  Spaniards  may  be  credited, 
this  city  contained  twenty  thoufand  houfes;  the 
inhabitants  were  very  numerous,  and  the  buildings 
magnificent.  The  emperor's  palace,  which  was 
built  with  marble  and  jafper,  was  of  a  prodigious 
extent.  Its  fountains,  baths,  ornaments,  and  flatues 
reprefenting  different  animals,  excited  admiration. 
It  was  full  of  pictures,  which,  though  made  of  fea- 
thers, were  finely  coloured,  brilliant,  and  natural, 
Moll  of  the  caciques,  as  well  as  the  emperor,  had 
menageries  repleniihed  with  all  the  animals  of  the 
new  continent,  and  apartments  for  the  arrangement 
of  natural  curiofities.  Their  gardens  were  filled  with 
plants  of  every  fpecies.  The  beauties  of  nature,  and 
whatever  is  rare  or  glittering  in  her  productions, 
muft  be  an  obje^  of  luxury  to  an  opulent  people, 
where  nature  is  beautiful,  and  the  arts  are  not 
brought  to  perfection.  The  temples,  which  were 
numerous,  vyere  in  general  magnificent ;  but  pollu- 
ted with  blood,  and  hung  round  with  the  heads  of 
Co  2  the 
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the  unhappy  vi£tims  who  had  been  facrificed.  One 
of  the  greareH:  beauties  of  Mexico  was  a  fqnare  to 
which  more  than  a  hundred  thoufand  perfcns  ufu- 
ally  reforted  :  it  was  covered  with  tents  and  mops, 
where  the  merchants  expofed  to  view  all  the  riches 
of  the  country,  and  the  raanufa^flures  of  the  Mexi- 
cans: birds  of  every  colour,  brilliant  fhells,  a  pro- 
fuhon  of  flowers,  together  with  pieces  of  workman- 
Ihip  in  gold  and  enamel,  gave  thefe  markets  a  more 
beautiful  and  fplendid  appearance  to  the  eye,  th^ii 
is  to  be  met  with  in  the  richefl  fairs  of  Europel 
One  hundred  thoufand  canoes  were  conilantly 
paffing  and  repaffing  between  the  city  and  the  bor.r 
ders  of  the  lake  ;  which  were  ornamented  with 
more  than  fifty  cities,  and  a  multitude  of  tow^ns  and 
villages.  Upon  this  lake  were  three  caufeways  of 
confiderable^  length,  which  were  mader-pieces  of 
Mexican  induilry.  If  we  confider  that  thefe  peoplt^ 
were  of  no  very  remote  antiquity,  that  they  had  no 
intercourfe  with  any  enlightened  nation,  that  they 
knew  not  tl^e  ufe  of  iron,  were  deftitute  of  the  con- 
Teilience  of  writing,  and  unacquainted  with  any 
of  thofe  arts  which  alTifl  us  in  the.  knowledge  and 
exercife  of  others  ;  and  if  we  add  to  this,  that 
they  lived  in  a  climate  where  the  iDvention  of  man 
is  not  excited  by  necelljty;  we  muft  acknowledge 
'  them  to  have  been  one  of  the  mod  ingenious  peo? 
pie  in  the  World. 

But  the  fallity  of,  this  pompous  defcription  may 
eafily  be  made  evident  fo  every  man's  capacity.  It 
is  not,  however,  merely  by  contrafli ng  the  prefent 
{late  of  Mexico  with  that  in  which  its  conquerors 
'  '  "  pr^ten4 
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pretend  to  have  found  it,  that  this  point  can  be  de-  ^  ^^  ^ 
cided.  The  ravages  occalioned  by  deftrudlive  y  /  ,^ 
tyranny,  and  a  iong-continued  leries  of  oppreffions, 
are  fufficiently  known.  But,  if  we  compare  the 
different  accounts  of  the  Spaniards,  we  fhall  then 
be  able  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  credit  they  de- 
ferve.  When  they  wifh  to  imprint  a  great  idea  of 
their  courage  and  fuccefs,  th'ey  reprefent  the  em- 
pire they  have  fubdued  as  a  formidable,  rich,  and 
civilized,  kingdom.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they 
mean  to  juftify  their  cruelties,  no  people  were  ever 
fo  bafe,  fo  corrupt,  fo  barbarous,  as  thefe. 

Were  it  polTible  to  form  a  proper  judgement 
of  a  people  that  exifls  no  more,  it  might  pofTibly- 
be  faid,  that  the  Mexicans  were  fubje£l  to  a  def- 
potifm  as  cruel  as  it  was  ill-concerted  ;  that  they 
rather  conceived  the  necellity  of  having  regular 
tribunals  ofjailice,  than  they  felt  the  advantages 
of  them  ;  that  the  fmall  number  of  arts  they  fol- 
lowed were  as  defed^ive  in  workmanfhip,  as  they 
were  rich  in  materials ;  that  they  were  further  re- 
moved from  a  lavage,  than  they  were  near  to  a  ci- 
vihzed  people ;  and  that  fear,  the  chief  fpring  of 
all  arbitrary  governments,  ferved  them  iuflead  of 
morality  and  principles. 

CoRTEz  began,  however,  by  ?{;rmg  over  to  his 
intereil:  the  caciques  who  reiij!;'^^  \^  t^e  cities 
that  were  iituuttd  on  the  h^^^^^  ^f  the  lake. 
Some  of  them  ioined  the  Sp^iards  with  their 
forces  -J  others  were  reduced  to  f-^^jedlion.  Cortez- 
tpok  poifeiTioa  of  the  three  aver^^,  t]^at  lead  to. 
C  c  ^  Mexicof 
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Mexico.  He  alfo  endeavoured  to  make  himfelf  maf- 
ter  of  the  navigation  of  the  lake.  He  built  fome 
brigantines,  on  board  of  whicli  be  put  part  of  his 
artillery:  and,  in  this  poflure,  he  waited  till  famine 
Hioiild  produce  a  furrender  of  the  empire  of  the  new 
world. 

GuATiMOZiN  exerted  his  utraoft  efforts  to  relieve 
the  capital.  His  fubje(Els  fought  with  as  much  fury 
as  ever.  The  Spaniards,  however,  maintained  their 
pods,  and  carried  their  attacks  into  the  center  of 
the  city.  The  Mexicans,  fearing  it  would  be  taken, 
and  perceiving  that  there  mud  foon  be  a  total  want 
of  provifions,  turned  their  attention  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  their  emperor.  He  confented  to  attempt 
his  efcape,  with  a  view  of  maintaining  the  war  in 
the  northern  part  of  his  dominions.  To  facilitate 
his  retreat,  a  party  of  his  foldiers  generoully  de-? 
voted  themfelves  to  death,  by  diverting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  beliegers  :  but  the  canoe,  in  which  this 
generous  and  unfortunate  monarch  had  embarked, 
v/as  taken  by  a  brigantine.  An  ojEcer  of  the  Spa^ 
nifh  revenue,  fufpe^ling  that  he  had  treafures  cour 
cealed,  ordered  hira  to  be  extended  upon  red-hot 
coals,  to  extort  a  confeffion.  His  favourite,  who 
underwent  the  fame  torture,  complaining  to  hini 
of  his  fufferings,  the  emperor  faid,  Aju  I  upon  a  bed 
of  rofes  f  an  expreffion  equal  to  any  of  thofe 
which  hilfory  has  recorded  as  worthy  the  admi- 
ration of  mankind  1  an  expreffion  which  the 
Mexicans  fhall  one  day  repeat  to  their  children, 
when  the  period  iliall  arrive,  in  which  the  Spa- 
piards  ihall  expiate  the  cruelties  they   have  ex? 

ergifed^ 
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ercifed,  and  that  race  of  deflroyers  be  plunged 
into  the  fea,  or  drowned  in  their  own  blood. 
Thefe  people  may,  perhaps,  preferve  the  a6lion3 
of  their  martyrs,  and  the  hiilory  of  their  perfe- 
cutions.  In  thefe  it  will  be  recorded,  that  Guati- 
mozin  was  dragged  half  dead  from  the  flames, 
and  that  three  years  after  he  was  publicly  hanged, 
under  pretence  of  his  having  confpired  againfi:  his 
oppreiTors  and  executioners. 

In  arbitrary  Hates,  the  fall  of  the  prince,  and    '^^e  Spa- 
the  reda£lion  of  the  capital,  ufually  bring  on  the    ing mailers 
conqueft  and  fubie£lion  of  the  whole  realm.    The    o^^^^^ico, 

^  r  1     •  extend  its 

people  cannot  preferve  their  attachment  to  an  op-  bounda- 
preffive  government,  or  to  a  tyrant  who  thinks  to 
make  himfelf  more  refpeflable  by  never  appearing 
in  public.  Accuftomed  to  acknowledge  no  right 
but  that  of  force,  they  never  fail  to  fubmit  to  the 
ftrongeft  party.  Such  was  the  revolution  of  Mexico. 
All  the  provinces  fubmitted  without  refinance  to 
the  vi^lor,  who  gave  the  name  of  New  Spain  to 
this  empire,  the  frontiers  of  which  were  flill  ex- 
tended, though  they  were  already  £\'Q  hundred 
leagues  in  length,  and  two  hundred  in  breadth. 

The  firfl  Ifep  the  conquerors  took,  was  to 
add  to  their  acquifitions  the  vaft  tra£l  which  lies 
to  the  fouthward,  and  extends  from  Guatimala 
to  the  gulph  of  Darien.  This  acceffion  of  ter- 
ritory, though  acquired  without  much  lofs  of 
time,  blood,  or  treafure,  was  of  little  ufe.  The 
provinces  of  which  it  eonfifls  are  hardly  known, 
^nd  inhabited  only  by  a  few  Spaniards,  who  in 
general  are   poor,    and  have   by   their  tyranny 
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BOOK  compelled  the  Indians  to  retire  into  the  moun? 
%  J  t  tains  and  impenetrable  forefts.  Among  all  thefe 
favages,  the  Mofquitos  are  the  only  people  who 
retain  the  form  of  a  nadon.  Having  for  a  long 
time  ilruggled  to  preferve  the  fertile  plains  they 
inhabited  in  the  country  of  Nicaragua,  they  took 
refuge  among  the  barren  rocks  at  the  cape  of 
Gracias  a  Dios.  Defended  on  the  inland  fide  by 
impalTable  moraffes,  and  on  that  of  the  fea  hy 
dangerous  ftioals,  they  defy  the  rage  of  their  ene- 
mies. Their  intercourfe  with  the  Englifh  and 
French  pirates,  whom  they  have  frequently  ac- 
companied in  the  mod  dangerous  enterprizes,  haq 
inflamed  their  hatred  for  their  perfecutors,  in- 
creafed  their  natural  audacity,  and  taught  them 
the  ufe  of  fire-arms:  but  their  numbers,  which 
were  never  conliderable,  have  been  continually 
on  the  decline.  As  they  do  not  at  prefent  exceed 
two  thoufand  men,  their  weaknefs  puts  it  out  of 
their  power  to  give  the  lead  alarm. 

The  increafed  extent  of  New  Spain  towards 
;he  north  is  more  confiderable,  and  may  prove 
of  much  more  importance.  We  have  hitherto 
been  fpeaking  only  of  New  Mexico,  which  was 
difcovered  in  1553,  and  conquered  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  lafi:  century;  which  revolted  about 
the  middle  of  it,  and  was  foon  after  reduced  to 
fubje£lion.  All  that  we  know  concerning  this 
immenfe  province  is,  that  the  Spaniards  have 
fettled  a  few  wandering  favages  there,  introduced 
a  little  agriculture,  worked  fome  rich  mines  im- 
perfectly, and  eflablifhed  a  fetdemeat  called  Santa^ 

Fe. 
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Fe.    The  conquefl  of  this  inland  territory  would  ^9^^ 
have  been  followed  by  another  of  much  greater    ^     ^      . 
utility  on  the  fea-coafl-,  if,  during  the  hundred 
years  fince  it  was  undertaken,  it  had  been  pro- 
fecuted  with  the  attention  it  deferved. 

The  old  empire  of  Mexico  extended  its  boun- 
daries almolt  to  the  entrance  of  Vermilion  bay. 
From  the'e  limirs,  to  tlie  place  where  the  con- 
tir.ent  is  united  to  California,  is  a  gulph  almofl 
twenty  degrees  in  length.  Its  breadth  is  fome- 
tirnes  fxty,  and  fometimes  fifty  leagues,  feldom 
lefs  than  forty.  In  this  extent  there  are  many 
fand-banks,  and  a  confiderable  number  of  iflands  5 
and  the  coaft  is  inhabited  by  feveral  favage  nations, 
which  are  for  the  mod  part  in  enm^ity  with  each 
other.  The  Spaniards  have  here  formed  certain 
fcattered  colonies,  to  which,  agreeably  to  their 
cuflom,  they  have  given  the  name  of  provinces. 
Their  milTionaries  have  carried  their  difcoveries  fur- 
ther, and  flattered  chemfelves  that  they  fhould  pro- 
cure to  their  country  greater  riches  than  it  had 
ever  acquired  from  its  mod  celebrated  polTeflions, 

Several  caufcs  have  been  for  a  long  time  con- 
bined,  to  render  their  labours  ineffe<^ual.  No 
fooner  had  ti^ey  aifembled  together,  and  civilized 
fome  of  the  favages,  than  thefe  were  carried  off 
to  be  employed  in  the  mines.  This  cruelty  ruined 
the  rifing  fettlement?,  and  prevented  other  In- 
dians from  incorporating  with  them.  The  Spa- 
niards, too  remote  from  the  infpeflion  of  govern- 
ment, gave  themfelves  up  to  the  mofl  atrocious 
^nd  unheard-pf  enormities.  Quickfilver,  fluffs, 
'4  and 
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and  oth^r  merchandife,  were  carried  thither  from 
Vera-Cruz  on  raules,  through  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  way  of  fix  or  feven  hundred  leagues; 
a  circumilance  which,  at  the  end  of  the  journey, 
enhanced  their  price  fo  confiderably,  that  mod  of 
the  perfons  concerned  in  the  working  of  the  mines 
were  obliged  to  abandon  them,  from  the  impof- 
fibility  of  fupporting  them.  At  lad  certain  elans 
of  ravages,  llimulated  either  by  ferocity,  or  the 
well-grounded  apprehenfion  of  being  one  day  en- 
fiaved,  unexpectedly  fell  on  the  workmen,  who 
ftill  obflinately  perfifled  in  flruggling  againfl  fo 
many  difficulties. 

It  was  hoped  that  a  new  arrangement  of  things 
Would  take  place,  when  in  1746,  by  order  of 
government,  the  Jefuit  Ferdinand  Confag  had 
failed  through  the  whole  gulph  of  California.  This 
voyage,  executed  with  the  utmoft  care,  and  with 
great  judgment,  inftrudled  the  Spaniards  in  every 
thing  that  was  of  importance  for  them  to  know. 
They  became  acquainted  with  the  coafts  of  this 
continent,  the  harbours  which  nature  has  opened 
there,  the  fandy  and  dry  places  which  are  not  fuf^ 
ceptible  of  cultivation,  and  the  rivers,  which,  by 
the  fertility  they  produce  on  their  banks,  point 
out  the  proper  fpot  for  the  formation  of  fettle- 
men  ts.  Nothing  in  future  could  hinder  the  vefTels 
from  Acapulco  from  entering  Vermilion  bay,  or 
from  conveying  at  a  moderate  expence,  into  the 
provinces  or  its  borders,  miffionaries,  foldiers^ 
miners,  provifions,  merchandize,  and  every  thing 
necefTary  for  colonies,  and  returning  from  thence 

laden 
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laden  with  metals.  The  imagination  of  the  Spa- 
niards went  flill  further.  They  already  forefaw 
the  whole  continent  fubdued  as  far  as  New  Mexico, 
and  a  new  empire  rife  as  extenlive  and  as  opulent 
as  the  former,  and  which  would  be  fuperior  to  it 
in  the  mildnefs  and  falubrity  of  its  climate. 

These  expectations  were  not  chimerical;  but,  • 
in  order  to  have  them  realized,  it  was  neceifary  that 
the  natives  of  the  country  ihould  either  be  gained 
over  by  humane  adlions,  or  fubdued  by  force  of 
arms.  It  could  notpoffibly  enter  into  the  minds  of 
the  deftroyers  of  the  new  world  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  firft  of  thefc  expedients ;  and  they  were  not 
able  to  purfue  the  fecond  before  the  year  1768. 

Their  endeavours  have  not  been  crowned  with 
complete  fuccefs.    They  advanced  vnih  confidera- 
ble  rapidity  in  Mexico,  and  in  every  region  which 
was  populous,  or  whofe  inhabitants  were  collected 
in  a  fmall  compafs.    Countries  lefs  inhabited  were 
not  fo  loon  reduced,  becaufe  there  was  a  necefiity 
of  finding  out  men  to  fubdue,  and  becaufe  thef 
fled  into  the  forefts  whenever  the  Spaniards  ap- 
peared, and  did  not  appear  again  till  want  of  fub- 
fillence  had  obliged  them  to  return.    Thus  it  w?s 
not  till  after  three  years  purfuit,  toil,  and  cruelty, 
that  the  conqueft  of  the  Seris,  Platos,  and  Sobai- 
poris,  was  completed.    Their  neighbours,  the  Pa- 
pagos,  Nijoras,    and  Sobas,  defpairing  of  being 
'able  to  defend  their  liberty,  fubmitted  to  the  yoke 
without  refiftance.     Troops  were  ilill  employed 
in  17  7 1  in  purfuing  the  Apaches,  the  raoft  war- 
like of  thefe  nations,  and  who  had  the  firongeil 
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palTion  for  independence.  It  is  no  longer  thought 
poflible  to  fubdue  them  ;  but  the  Spaniards  are 
conflantly  employed  in  exterminating  their  race^ 
or  at  leafl  in  keeping  them  at  a  diflance  from  New 
Bifcay,  which  would  otherwile  be  expofed  to  their 
incurfions. 

The  wealth  that  has  been  lately  found  in  the 
provinces  of  Sonora  and  Cinaloa,  which  form  what 
is  now  called  the  Nev/  Andalufia,  appears  to  tran- 
fcend  every  thing  that  has  been  feen  in  any  other 
place.  There  is  a  gold  mine  fourteen  leagues  in 
extent,  which  at  the  depth  of  two  feet  offers  im-^ 
menfe  treafures.  Of  the  filver  mines,  one  pro- 
duces eight  marks  per  quintal  of  ore^  and  the 
flones  which  are  drawn  out  of  the  other  are  almod 
entirely  compofed  of  native  filver.  If  the  court 
of  Madrid,  which  has  jufl  publiilied  thefe  dif- 
coveries,  hath  not  been  deceived  ;  if  the  mines, 
which  often  have  a  great  extent  of  furface  with  very 
little  depth,  do  notprefent  deluiive  hopes;  the  un- 
happy favageg,  who  have  very  lately  been  fubdued, 
will  be  all  buried  alive  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

New  Spain  is  almoll:  entirely  firuated  within  the 
torrid  zone.  The  air  is  excefiively  warm,  moiif, 
and  unwholefome,  on  the  coafls  of  the  north  fea. 
Thefe  defers  of  the  climate  are  infinitely  lefs  felt 
on  the  coafls  of  the  fouth  fea,  and  hardly  at  all  in 
the  inland  country,  which  is  interfedled  by  a  chain 
of  mountains,  that  are  fuppofed  to  be  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Cordeleras. 

The  quality  of  the  foil  has  the  fame  variations. 
The  eailern  part  is  low,  raarihy,  overflowed  in  the 

rainy 
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rainy  feafons,  covered  with  impenetrable  forefls,and 
totally  uncultivated.  It  may  be  imagined,  that,  if  the 
Spaniards  (hould  leave  it  in  this  flate  of  defolation, 
it  is  becaufe  they  judge,  that  a  defert  and  deftruc- 
tive  frontier  will  furnifli  a  better  defence  againft 
an  enemy's  fleet,  than  they  could  ever  expert  either 
from  fortifications  and  troops,  the  maintenance  of 
which  would  coH:  immenfe  fums ;  or  from  the  na- 
tives of  the  country,  who  are  effeminate,  and  little 
attached  to  the  government  of  their  conquerors. 
The  foil  on  the  weilern  fide  is  higher,  of  a  better 
quality,  on  which  there  are  many  fields,  and  feve- 
ral  houfes  are  built  upon  it.  In  the  low  lands  there 
are  diftridts,  on  which  nature  has  been  very  libe- 
ral ;  but,  like  every  country  fituated  under  the 
tropics,  they  abound  itiore  in  fruits  than  in  corn. 

The  population  of  this  vaft  empire  is  not  lek 
various  than  its  foil.  Its  moil  diftlnguilhed  inhabi^^ 
tants  are  the  Spaniards,  fent  hither  by  the  court 
to  fill  the  polls  of  government.  They  are  obliged, 
like  thofe  in  the  mother-country  who  afpire  to  any 
ecclefiaftical,  civil,  or  military  employments,  to 
prove  that  there  hath  been  neither  hereticks^  Jewsj 
Mohammedans,  nor  any  perfons  in  their  family,  who 
have  been  called  before  the  inquifition,  for  four 
generations.  Merchants  who  are  defirous  of  going 
to  Mexico,  as  well  as  to  other  parts  of  America, 
without  becoming  colonics,  are  compelled  to  ob- 
ferve  the  fame  forms.  They  are  alfo  obliged  to 
fwear  that  they  have  three  hundred  palms  of  mer- 
chandife,  their  own  property,  in  the  fleet  in  which 
they  embark,  and  that  they  will  not  carry  their 

wives 
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wives  with  them*  On  thefe  abfurd  conditions^ 
they  become  the  principal  agents  of  the  European 
commerce  with  the  Indies.  Though  their  charter 
is  only  to  continue  three  years,  and  a  little  longer 
for  countries  more  remote,  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance. To  them  alone  belongs  the  right  of  fellings 
as  commiffioners,  the  major  part  of  the  cargo.  If 
thefe  laws  were  obferved,  the  merchants  ftationed 
in  the  new  world  would  be  confined  to  difpofe  of 
what  they  have  received  on  their  own  account. 

The  predileflion,  which  adminiflration  has  for 
Spaniards  born  in  Europe,  has  reduced  the  Spanifh 
Creoles  to  acquiefce  in  fubordinate  Nations.  The 
dependents  of  the  companions  of  Cortez,  and  of 
thofe  who  came  after  them,  being  conflantly  ex* 
eluded  from  all  places  of  honour  or  of  trufl  that 
were  atiy  way  confiderable,  have  feen  the  gradual 
decay  of  the  power  that  fupported  their  fathers* 
The  habit  of  being  obliged  to  bear  that  unjufl 
contempt  with  which  they  have  been  treated  has 
at  lad  made  them  become  really  contemptible- 
They  have  totally  loO:,  in  the  vices  which  originate 
from  indolence,  from  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and 
from  a  fuperfluous  enjoyment  of  all  things,  that 
firmnefs,  and  that  fort  of  pride  which  hath  ever 
charaflerized  their  nation.  A  barbarous  luxury, 
fhameful  pleafures,  and  romantic  intrigues,  have 
enervated  all  the  vigour  of  their  minds,  and  fuper^ , 
flidon  hath  completed  the  ruin  of  their  virtues* 
Blindly  devoted  to  priefls  too  ignorant  to  enlighten 
them  by  their  inftruclions,  too  depraved  to  edify 
ihem  by  their  example,  and  too  mercenary  to  at- 
tend 
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tend  to  both  thefe  duties  of  their  function,  they   ^^^^ 
have  no  attachment  to  any  part  of  their  religion,    ^ — ^— - 
but  that  which  enfeebles  the  mind,  and  have  ne- 
glected what  might  have  contributed  to  re£hfy  their 
morals. 

The  Meflees,  who  conflitute  the  third  order  of 
citizens,  are  held  in  ftili  greater  contempt.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  court  of  Madrid,  in  order  to  reple- 
nilh  a  part  of  that  dreadful  vacancy  which  the 
avarice  and  cruelty  of  the  conquerors  had  occafion- 
ed,  and  to  regain  the  confidence  of  thofe  who  had 
efcaped  their  fury,  encouraged  as  much  as  poflible 
the  marriageof  Spaniards  with  Indian  women.  Thefe 
alliances,  which  became  pretty  common  through- 
out all  America,  were  particularly  frequent  in  Mex- 
ico, where  the  women  had  more  underftanding, 
and  were  more  agreeable  than  in  other  places.  The 
Creoles  transferred  to  this  mixt  progeny  the  con- 
temptuous flight  they  received  from  the  Europeans. 
Their  condition,  equivocal  at  firfl,  in  procefs  of  time 
at  lad  was  fixed  between  the  whites  and  the  blacks. 

These  blacks  are  not  very  numerous  in  New 
Spain.  As  the  natives  are  more  intelligent,  more 
robuft,  and  more  induflrious,  than  thofe  of  the  other 
colonies,  they  have  hardly  introduced  any  Africans 
except  fuch  as  were  required  either  to  indulge  the 
caprice,  or  perform  the  domeitic  fervice,  of  rich 
people.  Thefe  flaves,  who  are  much  beloved  by 
their  mafters,  on  whom  they  abfolutely  depend, 
who  purchafed  them  at  an  extravagant  price,  and 
who  make  them  the  minlfters  of  their  pleafures^ 
take  advantage  of  the  high  favour  they  enjoy,  to 
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BOOK",   opprefs  the  Mexicans.  They  affume  over  thefe  men, 

X '    J    who  are  called  free,  an  afcendant  which  keeps  up 

an  implacable  hatred  between  the  tv/o  ^nations. 
The  law  has  fludied  to  encourage  this  averfion,  by 
taking  effe£lual  meafures  to  prevent  all  connection 
between  them,  Negroes  are  prohibited  from  having 
any  amorous  correfpondence  with  the  Indians  \ 
the  men,  on  pain  of  being  mutilated,  the 
women  of  being  feverely  puniihed.  On  all  thefe 
accounts,  the  Africans,  who  in  other  fettlements 
are  enemies  to  Europeans,  are  in  the  Spanilh  Indies 
their  warm  friends. 

Authority  has  no  need  of  this  fupport,  at  leaft 
in  Mexico,  where  population  is  no  longer  what  it 
was  formerly.  The  firfl  hidorians,  and  thofe  who 
copied  them,  have  recorded,  that  the  Spaniards 
found  there  ten  millions  of  fouls.  This  was  the  ex- 
aggerated account  of  conquerors,  to  exalt  the  mag- 
nificence of  their  triumph:  and  it  was  adopted, 
without  examination,  with  fo  much  the  more  readi- 
nefs,  as  it  rendered  them  the  more  odious.  We 
need  only  trace  with  attention  the  progrefs  of  thofe 
ruffians  who  at  firft  defolated  thefe  fine  countries, 
in  order  to  be  convinced  that  they  had  not  fuc- 
ceeded  in  m.ultiplying  men  at  Mexico  and  the  ad- 
jacent parts,  but  by  depopulating  the  center  of 
the  empire;  and  that  the  provinces,  which  are  re- 
mote from  the  capital,  differed  in  nothing  from  the 
other  deferts  of  South  and  North  America.  It  is 
making  a  great  concefilon,  to  allow  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Mexico  has  only  been  exaggerated  one  half: 
for  it  does  not  now  exceed  one  million. 

It 
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It  is  generally  believed,  that  the  firil  conquerors  ^  ^S^  ^ 
itiaflacred  the  Indians  out  of  wantonnefs,  and  that 
even  the  priefis  incited  them  to  thefe  adls  of  fero- 
city. Undoubtedly  thefe  inhuman  foldiers  fre- 
quendy  died  blood  without  even  an  apparent  mo- 
tive ;  and  certainly  their  fanatic  miflioncries  did  not 
oppofe  thefe  barbarities  as  they  ought  to  have  done* 
This  was  not,  however,  the  real  caufe,  the  princi- 
pal fource  of  the  depopulation  of  P/Iexico;  it  was 
the  work  of  a  flow  tyranny,  and  of  that  avarice 
which  exacted  from  its  wretched  inhabitants  more 
rigorous  toil  than  was  compatible  with  their  con* 
flitution  and  the  climate. 

This  opprefiion  was  coeval  with  the  conqueft 
of  the  country.  All  the  lands  were  divided  between 
the  crown,  the  companions  of  Cortez,  and  the  gran- 
dees or  miniilers  who  were  molt  in  favour  at  the 
court  of  Spain.  The  Mexicans,  appointed  to  the 
royal  domains,  were  deftined  to  public  labours, 
v/hich  originally  were  confiderable.  The  lot  of 
thofe  who  were  employed  on  the  eftates  of  indivi- 
duals was  ftill  more  wretched.  All  groaned  under  a 
dreadful  yoke-,  they  were  ill-fed  •,  they  had  no  wages 
given  them  ;  and  fervices  were  required  of  them, 
under  Vv'hich  the  mod  robuil:  men  would  have  funk. 
Their  misfortunes  excited  the  compaffion  of  Bar- 
tholomew de  las  Cafas. 

This  man,  fo  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  new 
World,  had  accompanied  his  father  in  the  firfl  voyage 
made  by  Columbus.  The  mildnefs  and  fnnplicity  of 
the  Indians  alFecled  him  fo  flrongly,  that  he  m.adc 
hiimfelf  an  ecclefiaflic,  in  order  to  devote  his  la- 
D  d  2  bouts 
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hours  to  their  converfion.  But  this  foon  became 
the  leafl  of  his  attentions.  As  he  was  more  a  7nan 
thana/n^,  he  felt  more  for  the  cruelties  exercifed 
againfl  them,  than  for  their  fuperflitions.  He  was 
continually  hurrying  from  one  hemifphere  to  the 
other,  in  order  to  comfort  the  people  for  whom 
he  had  conceived  an  attachment,  or  to  foften  their 
tyrants.  This  conduft,  which  made  him  be  idolized 
by  the  one,  and  dreaded  by  the  other,  had  not 
the  fuccefs  he  expefted.  The  hope  of  ftriking  awe, 
by  a  character  revered  among  the  Spaniards,  de- 
termined him  to  accept  the  bifhoprick  of  Chiapa  in 
Mexico.  When  he  was  convinced  that  this  dignity 
was  an  infufficient  barrier  againft  that  avarice  and 
cruelty  which  he  endeavoured  to  check,  he  abdi- 
cated it.  It  was  then  that  this  courageous,  firm,  dif- 
interefted,  man  accufed  his  country  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  whole  univerfe.  In  his  account  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  Spaniards  in  America,  he  accufes. 
them  of  having  dellroyed  fifteen  millions  of  Indians. 
They  ventured  to  find  fault  with  the  acrimony  of  his 
ftyle,  but  no  one  convifled  him  of  exaggeration. 
His  writings,  which  indicate  the  amiable  turn  of 
his  difpoficion,  and  the  fublimity  of  his  fentiments, 
have  (lamped  a  difgrace  upon  his  barbarous  coun- 
trymen, which  time  hath  not  and  never  will  efface. 
The  court  of  Madrid,  awakened  by  the  repre- 
fentations  of  the  virtuous  Las  Cafas,  and  by  the 
indignation  of  the  whole  world,  became  fenfible 
at  lafl,  that  the  tyranny  it  permitted  was  repug- 
nant to  religion,  to  humanity,  and  to  policy,  and 

refolved 
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refolved  to  break  the  chains  of  the  Mexicans. 
Their  liberty  was  now  only  conflrained  by  the  fole 
condition,  that  they  ihould  not  quit  the  territory 
where  they  were  fettled.  This  precaution  owed  its 
origin  to  the  fear  that  was  entertained  of  their 
going  to  join  the  wandering  favages  to  the  north 
and  fouth  of  the  empire. 

With  their  liberty  their  lands  ought  alfo  to  have 
been  reftored  to  'them ;  but  this  was  not  done. 
This  injuftice  compelled  them  to  work  folely  for 
their  opprefTors.  It  was  only  decreed,  that  the  Spa- 
niards, in  whofe  fervice  they  laboured,'  fhould  (li- 
pulate  to  keep  them  well,  and  pay  them  to  the 
amount  of  1 20  livres  *  a  year. 

From  thefe  profits  the  tribute  Impofed  by  govern- 
ment was  fubtradled,  together  with  an  hundred 
fousf  for  an  inftitution  which  it  is  a  ft  on  idling  the 
conquerors  fhould  have  thought  of  eflabliihing. 
This  was  a  fund  fet  apart  in  each  communiry,  and 
appropriated  to  the  relief  of  fuch  Indians  as  were 
decayed  or  indifpofed,  and  to  their  fupport  under 
private  or  public  calamities. 

The  diftribution  of  this  fund  was  committed  to 
their  caciques.  Thefe  were  not  the  defcendents  of 
thofe  whom  they  found  in  the  country  at  the  time 
of  the  conqueft.  The  Spaniards  chofe  them  from 
among  thofe  Indians  who  appeared  the  moft  at- 
tached to  their  interefts ;  and  were  under  no  ap* 
prehenfions  at  making  thefe  dignities  hereditary. 
Their  authority  was  limited  to  the  fupporting  the 
police  in  their  diftri£l,  which  in  general  extended 

*  About  5 1.  58.  t  4s.  4d.|. 
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eight  or  ten  leagues  ;  to  the  collefting  the  tribute 
of  thofe  Indians  who  laboured  on  their  own  ac^ 
count,  that  of  the  others  being  ftopt  by  the  mailers 
whom  they  ferved  ;  and  to  the  preventing  their 
flight  by  keeping  them  always  under  their  infpec- 
tion,  and  the  not  fuirering  them  to  contrail  any  en- 
gagement without  their  confent.  As  a  reward  of 
their  fervices,  thefe  magiftrates  obtained  from  go- 
vernment a  property.  They  were  permitted  to  take 
out  of  the  common  flock  five  fous  *  annually  for 
every  Indian  under  their  juriidi6lion.  At  lad  they 
were  empowered  to  get  their  fields  cultivated  by 
fuch  young  men  as  were  not  yet  fubje6l  to  the 
poll-tax  ;  and  to  employ  girls  till  the  time  of  their 
marriage  in  fuch  occupations  as  were  adapted  to 
their  (ex,  without  allowing  them  any  falary  except 
their  maintenance. 

These  inftitutions,  which  totally  changed  the 
condition  of  the  Indians  of  Mexico,  irritated  the 
Spaniards  to  a  degree  not  to  be  conceived.  Their 
pride  would  not  fufFer  them  to  confider  the  Ameri- 
cans as  free  men  ;  nor  would  their  avarice  permit 
them  to  pay  for  labour,  which  hitherto  had  cod  theni 
nothing.  They  employed  themfelves  fucceilivelyj  or 
in  combination,  craftj  rem.  on  ft  ranees,  and  violence, 
to  eiFe.6]:  the  fubverfion  of  an  arrangement  v/hich  fq 
ftrongly  contradi6led  their  warmeft  palTicns  ;  but 
their  efforts  were  ineileclual.  LasCafas  had  raifed 
up  for  his  beloved  Indians  proted:ors  who  feconded 
his  defign  with  zeal  and  warmth.  The  Mexicans 
themfelves,  finding  a  fupport,   impeached  their  op» 

'^  Two-pence  half-penny, 
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prefTors  before  the  tribunals,  and  even  the  tribu-  book 
nals  that  were  either  weak  or  in  the  intereil  of  the 
court.  They  carried  their  refolution  fo  far,  as  even 
unanimoufly  to  refufe  to  work  for  thofe  who  had 
treated  any  of  their  countrymen  with  injuftice.  This 
mutual  agreement,  more  than  any  other  circum- 
flance,  gave  folidity  to  the  reguhitions  v4iich  had 
been  decreed.  The  other,  prelcribed  by  the  hiws, 
was  gradually  eftabnfhed.  There  was  no  longer 
any  regular  fyflein  of  oppreilion  ;  but  merely  feve- 
ral  of  th:)fe  particular  vexations  v^hich  a  vanquilli- 
ed  people,  who  have  lofl  their  government,  can 
hardly  avoid  from  rhofe  who  have  fubdued  it. 

These  clandcfiine  adls  of  iniadice  did  not  pre- 
vent the  Mexicans  from  recovering,  from  time  to 
time,  certain  detached  portio:s  of  that  in:menle  ter- 
ritory of  which  their  fin.hers  bad  been  defpoiled. 
They  purchafed  them  of  the  royal  domain,  or  of 
the  great  proprietors.  It  was  not  their  labour 
which  enabled  tr;em  to  make  thefe  acquihtions  :  for 
this  they  were  indebted  to  the  happinefs  of  having 
difcovered,  feme  of  them  mines,  others  treafures 
which  had  been  concealed  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
queft.  The  greatefl:  number  derived  their  refources 
from  the  priefts  and  monks,  to  whom  they  owed 
their  exigence. 

Even  thofe,  who  experienced  a  fortune  lefs 
propitious,  procured  for  themfelves  by  the  fole 
profits  of  their  pay  more  conveniences  than  they 
had  enjo3'ed  before  they  underwent  a  foreign  yoke. 
Vve  fhouid  be  very  much  deceived  if  we  fiiould 
judge  of  the  antient  profperity  of  the  inhabitants 
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BOOK     of  Mexico  by  what  has  been  faid  of  its  emperor, 

i-;-^!— >  its  court,  its  capital,  and  the  governors  of  its  pro- 
vinces. Defpotifn:!  had  there  produced  thofe  fatal 
efFe£ls  which  it  produces  every  where.  The  whole 
flate  was  facrificed  to  the  caprices,  pleafures,  and 
magnificer^ce,  of  a  fmall  number  of  perfons. 

T^E  government  drew  conliderable  advantages 
from  the  mines  which  it  caufed  to  be  worked,  and 
fliil  greater  from  thofe  which  were  in  the  hands  of 
individuals.  The  falt-works  greatly  added  to  its  re- 
venue. Thofe  who  followed  agriculture,  at  the  time 
of  harveft  paid  in  a  kind  of  a  third  of  all  the  pro^ 
(duce  of  the  lands,  whether  they  belonged  to  them 
as  their  own  property,  or  whether  they  were  only 
the  farmers  of  them.  Men  who  lived  by  the  chace, 
iifhermen,  potters,  and  all  mechanics,  paid  the 
fame  proportion  of  their  induftry  every  month. 
Even  the  poor  were  taxed  at  certain  fixed  contri- 
butions, which  their  labour  or  their  alms  might  put 
them  in  a  condition  to  pay. 

The  generality  of  the  Mexicans  went  naked. 
The  emperor  himfelf  and  the  nobles  were  only 
covered  with  a  kind  of  mantle,  compofed  of  a 
piece  of  fquare  cotton  tied  on  the  right  flioulder. 
They  vv^ore  fandals  on  their  feet.  The  women  of 
the  lower  fort  for  their  whole  apparel  had  only  a 
kind  of  fhifc  with  half-fleeves,  which  fell  on  their 
knees,  and  was  open  at  the  bofom*  Common 
people  were  prohibited  from  raifmg  their  houfes 
above  the  ground  floor,  and  from  having  either 
dpors  or  windows.  Mofl  of  thefe  houfes  were 
bviilt  of  earthy   and  covered  with  boards^  and  had 

CO 
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no  greater  (hare  of  conveniency  than  of  elegance,    book 

The  infide  was  covered  with  mats,  and  lighted  with    » .^^L^ 

torches  of  fir-wood,  though  they  had  wax  and  oil 
in  abundance.  Their  beds  were  made  of  plain  ftraw 
and  coverlets  of  cotton.  For  their  feats,  they  had 
only  little  facks  of  palm-leaves ;  but  it  was  their 
cuftom  to  fit  on  the  ground,  and  even  to  eat  in  that 
poflure.  Their  nourifhment,  which  confided  rarely 
of  animal  food,  had  little  diverfity  and  little  delicacy. 
Their  mofl  ordinary  aliment  was  maize  made  into 
a  pafle,  or  prepared  with  various  feafonings.  With 
thefe  they  joined  the  common  herbs  found  in  the 
field,  which  were  not  too  hard,  or  had  not  a  bad 
fmell.  Cocoa  diluted  in  warm  water,  or  feafoned 
with  honey  or  pimento,  was  their  beft  liquor. 
They  had,  befides  thefe,  other  liquors,  but  not  of 
an  intoxicating  quality;  for  all  ftrong  drinks  were 
fo  rigidly  prohibited,  that  no  one  could  ufe  them 
without  a  particular  permiflion  from  government, 
which  was  granted  only  to  the  fick  and  aged.  It 
was  on  certain  folemnities  alone,  and  in  public  la- 
bours, that  each  perfon  had  a  quantity  allowed  in 
proportion  to  his  age.  Drunkennefs  was  confidered 
as  the  moft  fcandalous  of  vices.  Perfons  who  were 
found  in  this  fituation  w^ere  fliaved  in  public,  and 
their  houfes  were  pulled  down.  If  they  exercifed 
any  public  office,  they  were  deprived  of  it,  and 
declared  incapable  of  ever  holding  it  again. 

It  is  a  matter  of  aftonifhment,  that  men  who 
had  fo  few  wants  fhould  ever  fubmit  to  the  yoke 
Qf  ilavery.  That  the  citizen,  accuflomed  to  the  in- 
dulgences and  convenience§  of  life,  fhould  pur- 
chafe 
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B  o^o  K  chafe  them  every  day  with  the  facrifice  of  his  li- 
u  berty,  is  not  the  lead  furprifmg;  but  that  people 
to  whom  nature  offers  more  felicity  than  the  focial 
chain  that  unites  them,  ihould  calmly  fubmit  to 
flavery,  and  never  think  that  there  is  frequently 
but  a  river  to  crofs  in  order  to  be  free;  this  would 
be  for  ever  inconceivable,  if  we  did  not  know  how 
much  habit  and  fuperftition  render  men  infenfible 
to  the  feelings  of  nature. 

The  Mexicans  are  now  lefs  unhappy.  Our  fruits, 
our  corn^  and  our  cattle,  have  rendered  their  food 
more  wholefome,  agreeable,  and  abundant.  Their 
houfes  are  better  built,  better  difpofed,  and  better 
furniihed.  Shoes,  drawers,  fhirts,  a  garment  of 
wool  or  cotton,  a  ruff,  and  a  hat,  conflitute  their 
drefs.  The  dignity  which  it  has  been  agreed  to 
annex  to  thefe  enjoyments,  has  made  them  better 
ceconomifls,  and  more  laborious.  This  eafe,  how- 
ever, is  far  from  being  univerfai  ;  it  is  even  very 
■uncommon  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines,  towns,  and 
great  roads,  where  tyranny  feldom_  fleeps ;  but  we 
often  find  it  with  fatisfa^lion  in  remote  parts,  where 
the  Spaniards  are  not  numerous,  and  where  they 
have  in  fome  raeafure  become  Mexicans. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Chiapa  are 
diftinguiflied  above  all  others.  They  owe  their 
fuperiorlry  to  the  advantage  of  having  had  Las 
Cafiis  for  their  teacher,  who  originally  prevented 
them  from  being  opprelTcd.  Tney  furpafs  their 
*  countrymen  in  fize,  genius,  and  (Irength.  Their 
language  has  a  peculiar  foftnefs  and  elegance. 
Their  territory,  without  being  a  better  foil  than 

the 
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the  refl,  is  infinitely  richer  in  all  forts  of  produc- 
tions. They  are  painters,  muficians,  and  dextrous 
in  all  arts.  They  particularly  excel  in  fabricating 
thofe  works,  pictures,  and  ituffs  of  feathers,  which 
have  never  been  imitated  elfewhere.  Their  prin- 
cipal town  is  called  Chiapa  dos  Indos.  It  is  only 
inhabited  by  the  natives  of  the  country,  who  form 
a  comm.unity  confiding  of  about  four  thoufand 
families,  amongft  which  are  found  many  of  the 
Indian  nobility.  The  great  river,  on  which  this 
town  is  fituated,  is  the  fpot  on  which  the  inhabi- 
tants continually  difplay  their  dexterity  and  their 
courage.  They  form  naval  armies  with  their  boats. 
They  engage,  attack,  and  defend  themfelves,  with 
furprifmg  agility.  They  excel  no  lefs  in  the  chace 
of  bulls,  cudgeling,  dancing,  and  all  bodily  exer- 
cifes.  They  build  towns  and  caftles  of  wood,  which 
they  cover  with  oil-cloth,  and  which  they  befiege 
in  form.  In  a  word,  theatrical  reprefentations  are 
their  ordinary  amufements.  From  thefe  particulars 
we  fee  what  the  Mexicans  were  capable  of,  if  they 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  pafled  under  the 
dominion  of  a  conqueror,  who  had  polTefTed  mo- 
deration and  good  fenfe  enough  to  relax  the  chains 
of  their  fervitude,  indead  of  riveting  them. 

The   employments  of  this  people  are  very  va-   P'fo^uc- 

^t  n     •  ,1-  1       1       r  1  •         tions  of 

rious.  The  molt  intelligent,  and  thole  who  are  in  Mexico. 
eafy  circumftances,  devote  themfelves  to  the  moll: 
necelTary  and  mod  ufeful  manufaftures,  which  are 
difperfed  through  the  whole  empire.  The  mod 
beautiful  manufactures  are  edabliflied  among  the 
people  of  Tiafcala.    Their  old  capital,  and  the 

new 
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BOOK  new  one,  which  is  called  Angelos,  are  the  center 
t^  ^ '  ^  of  this  induftry.  Here  they  manufafture  cloth  that 
is  pretty  fine,  callicoes  that  have  an  agreeable  ap- 
pearance, certain  flight  lilks,  good  hats,  gold  lace, 
einbroidery,  lace,  glafles,  and  a  great  deal  of  hard- 
ware. The  arts  mud  neceflarily  have  made  a 
greater  progrefs  in  a  province  which  hath  been 
able  to  preferve  its  independence  a  long  time,  which 
the  Spaniards  thought  it  prudent  to  treat  with 
fome  management  after  the  conquefl:,  and  which 
had  always  manifefted  fuperior  penetration,  whe- 
ther owing  to  its  climate  or  its  government.  To 
thefe  advantages  is  joined  that  of  its  fituation.  All 
the  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  who  muft  neceflarily 
pafs  over  its  territory  when  they  go  to  purchafe 
the  European  merchandlfe  that  is  landed  at  Vera 
Cruz,  have  found  it  convenient  to  take  up  on  the 
road  what  the  fleet  did  not  fupply  them  with,  or 
what  was  fold  too  dear. 

The  care  of  fiocks  affords  a  maintenance  to  fome 
Mexicans,  whom  fortune  or  nature  have  not  called 
to  more  diftinguilhed  employments.  America,  at 
the  time  it  was  difcovered,  had  neither  hogs,  fheep, 
oxen,  horfes,  nor  even  any  domeftic  animal.  Co- 
lumbus carried  fome  of  thefe  ufeful  animals  to  San 
Domingo,  from  whence  they  were  generally  dif- 
perfed,  and  at  Mexico  more  than  in  any  other 
places.  Thefe  have  multiplied  prodigioufly.  They 
count  their  horned  cattle  by  thoufands,  whofe 
Jkins  are  become  an  obje^l  of  confiderable  ex- 
portation. The  horfes  are  degenerated,  but  the 
quality  is  compenfated  by  the  number.  HogVlard 
7  is 
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here  fubflituted  for  butter.  Sheeps  wool  is  dry,  B  00  K 
coarfe,  and  bad,  as  it  is  every  where  between  the  -  V  ^ 
tropics. 

The  vine  and  olive-tree  have  experienced  the 
fame  degeneracy.  The  cultivation  of  them  was 
at  fir  ft  prohibited,  with  a  view  of  leaving  a  free 
market  for  the  commodities  of  the  mother  coun- 
try. In  1706,  permiffion  was  given  to  the  Jefuits, 
and  a  Httle  afterwards  to  the  Marquis  Del  Valle,  a 
defcendent  from  Cortez,  to  cultivate  them.  The 
attempts  have  not  proved  fuccefsful.  The  trials, 
indeed,  that  have  been  made,  have  not  been  aban- 
doned ;  but  no  perfon  has  folicited  the  liberty 
of  following  an  example,  which  did  not  promife 
any  great  emoluments.  Other  cultures  have  been 
more  fuccefsful.  Cotton,  fugar,  filk,  cocoa,  to- 
bacco, and  European  corn,  have  all  thriven  in 
fome  degree.  The  Spaniards  are  encouraged  to 
profecute  the  labours  which  thefe  cultures  require, 
from  the  happy  circumftance  of  their  having  dif- 
covered  iron  mines  which  were  entirely  unknown 
to  the  Mexicans,  as  well  as  fome  mines  of  a  kind 
of  copper  that  is  hard  enough  to  ferve  for  imple- 
ments of  hufbandry.  All  thefe  articles,  however, 
for  want  of  men  and  induftry,  are  merely  confumed 
within  the  country.  There  is  only  the  vanilla, 
indigo,  and  cochineal,  which  make  part  of  the 
trade  of  Mexico  with  other  nations. 

The  vanilla  is  a  plant  which,  like  ivy,  grows 
to  the  trees  it  meets  with,  embraces  them  clofeiy, 
and  raifes  itfelf  by  their  aid.  Its  ft  em  is  but 
very   fmall  in  diameter,    and   not  quite   roand. 

Though 
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Though  it  is  very  pliable,  it  is  yet  pretty,hard.  Its 
bark  is  thin,  very  clofe,  and  of  a  green  colour.  It 
is  interfe^led  like  the  vine,  with  knots  which  are  at 
the  diitance  of  fix  or  feven  inches  from  each  other. 
From  thefe  knots  ilTue  leaves  refembling  thofe  of 
the  laurel,  but  longer,  larger,  thicker,  and  more 
folid.  They  are  of  a  bright  green  colour,  their 
upper  furface  gloffy,  their  under  a  little  pale« 
The  flowers  are  blackifh. 

A  SMALL  pod  about  fix  inches  long,  and  four 
lines  broad,  wrinkled,  flabby,  oily,  thick  thougk 
brittle,  may  be  confidered  as  the  fruit  of  this  plant. 
The  inner  part  of  this  pod  is  lined  with  a  pulp  that 
is  brownifli,  aromatic,  foraewhat  acrid,  and  full  of  a 
black,  oily,  and  balfamic  liquor,  in  which  an  infi- 
nite number  of  black,  fliining,  and  almofl  imper- 
ceptible feeds  float. 

The  feafon  for  gathering  the  pods  begins  about 
the  latter  end  of  September,  and  lafts  till  the  end  of 
December.  They  are  dried  in  thefhade;  and,  when 
dry  and  fit  for  keeping,  they  are  rubbed  externally 
with  a  little  oil  of  cocoa  or  of  calba,  to  render  them 
fupple,  to  preferve  them  the  better,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  too  dry  and  brittle. 

This  is  nearly  all  that  is  known  of  the  vanilla, 
which  is  particularly  appropriated  to  perfume  cho- 
colate; a  pra£lice  which  has  pafled  from  the  Mexi- 
cans to  the  Spaniards,  and  from  them  to  other 
nations.  That  alone  is  efteemed  which  grov/s 
in  the  inacceflible  mountains  of  New  Spain.  We 
are  equally  ignorant  how  rtiany  different  fpecies 
there  are  of  it ;  which  are  the  moft  valuable ; 
I  what 
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what  is  the  foil  which  fults  them  beft ;  how  they  ^  o  o  k 
are  cultivated  ;  and  in  what  manner  they  are  pro-  ^  '  ^ 
pagated.  All  thefe  circumftances  are  known  only 
to  the  natives  of  the  country.  It  is  pretended 
that  they  have  kept  this  fource  of  wealth  to  them- 
felves,  by  taking  an  oath,  that  they  would  never 
reveal  to  their  tyrants  any  thing  refpecling  the 
cultivation  of  the  vanilla,  and  would  fuffer  the 
moft  cruel  tortures  rather  than  be  perjured.  It 
is  more  probable  that  they  owe  this  advantage 
to  the  charafter  of  their  conquerors,  who,  content 
with  the  riches  they  have  acquired,  and  habi- 
tuated to  lead  an  indolent  life,  and  to  indulge 
themfelves  in  ignorance,  equally  contemn  both 
the  curiofities  of  natural  hiflory,  and  the  re- 
fearches  of  thofe  who  apply  to  it.  But  they  are 
better  acquainted  with  indigo. 

Indigo  is  a  kind  of  plant,  whofe  root  is  three 
or  four  lines  thick,  and  more  than  a  foot  long, 
of  a  faint  fmell  fomething  like  parfley.  From 
this  root  iflues  a  fmgle  flem  nearly  of  the  fame 
thicknefs,  about  tv^^o  feet  high,  fcraight,  hard, 
almoft  woody,  covered  with  a  bark  flightly  fpllt, 
of  a  grey  aih  colour  towards  the  bottom,  green 
in  the  middle^  reddiih  at  the  extremity,  and 
without  appearance  of  pith  in  the  iniide.  The 
leaves,  ranged  in  pairs  around  the  fcalk,  are  of 
an  oval  form,  fmooth,  foft  to  the  touch,  fur- 
rowed above,  of  a  deep  green  on  the  under  fide, 
and  conne^ed  by  a  very  ihort  peduncle.  From 
about  one  third  of  the  flem  to  the  extremity 
there   are  ears  that  are  loaded  Vv^itb   very  f^iialt 

fiowers 
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Book     flowers  from  a  dozen  to  fifteen,  but  deftitute  of 

*     /_»   fmell.    The  piflil,  which  is  in  the  midll  of  each 

flower,  changes  into  a  pod,  in  which  the  feeds 

are  inclofed. 

This  plant  requires  a  fmooth  rich  foil,  well 
tilled,  and  not  too  dry.  The  feed  of  it,  which 
as  to  figure  and  colour  refembles  gun-powder, 
is  fowed  in  little  furrows  that  are  about  the 
breadth  of  the  hough,  two  or  three  inches  deep, 
at  a  foot's  diftance  from  each  other,  and  in  as 
flraight  a  line  as  pofTible.  Continual  attention  is 
required  to  pluck  up  the  weeds,  which  would 
foon  choak  the  plant.  Though  it  may  be  fown 
in  all  feafons,  the  fpring  is  commonly  preferred. 
Moiflure  caufes  this  plant  to  ihoot  above  the 
furface  in  three  or  four  days.  It  is  ripe  at  the 
end  of  two  months.  When  it  begins  to  flower, 
it  is  cut  with  pruning-knives ;  and  cut  again  at 
the  end  of  every  fix  weeks,  if  the  weather  is  a 
little  rainy.  It  lafts  about  two  years,  after  which 
term  it  degenerates;  it  is  then  plucked  up,  and 
planted  afrelh. 

As  this  plant  foon  exhaufts  the  foil,  becaufe 
it  does  not  abforb  a  fufficient  quantity  of  air  and 
dew  to  moiflen  the  earth,  it  is  of  advantage 
to  the  planter  to  have  a  vail  fpace  which  may 
remain  covered  with  trees,  till  it  becomes  ne- 
cefTary  to,  fell  them,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
the  indigo:  for  trees  are  to  be  confidered  as 
fyphons,  by  means  of  which  the  earth  and  air 
reciprocally  communicate  to  each  other  their  fluid 
and  vegetating  fabftancej    fyphons,   into  which 
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the  vapours  and  the  juices  being  alternately  drawn    ^  ^^  ^ 
up,  are  kept  in    equilibrium.     Thus   while   the    v.— ^^.— ^ 

fap  afcends  by  the  roots  to  the  branches,  the 
leaves  draw  in  the  air  and  vapours,  which  cir- 
culating through  the  fibres  of  the  tree  defcend 
again  into  the  earth,  and  reftore  to  it  in  dew 
what  it  loles  in  fap.  It  is  in  order  to  maintain 
this  reciprocal  influence,  that,  when  there  are  no 
trees  to  preferve  the  fields  in  a  proper  (late  for  the 
fowing  of  indigo,  it  is  cuflomary  to  cover  thofe 
which  are  exhauOied  by  this  plant  with  potatoes  or 
lianes,  whofe  creeping  branches  preferve  the 
freflmefs  of  the  earth,  and  whofe  leaves  when 
burnt  renew  its  fertility. 

Indigo  is  didinguiflied  into  two  kinds,  the  true 
and  the  baflard.  Though  the  firft  is  fold  at  a 
higher  price  on  account  of  its  fuperiority,  it  is 
ufually  advantageous  to  cultivate  the  other,  be- 
caufe  it  is  heavier.  The  firfl  will  grow  in  many 
different  foils  -,  the  fecond  fucceeds  bed  in  thofc 
which  are  mod  expofed  to  the  rain.  Both  are 
liable  to  great  accidents.  Sometimes  the  plant 
becomes  dry,  and  is  deftroyed  by  an  infe£l  fre- 
quently found  on  it ;  at  other  times,  the  leaves, 
which  are  the  valuable  part  of  the  plant,  are  de- 
voured in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours  by 
caterpillars.  This  lad  misfortune,  which  is  but 
too  common,  has  given  occafion  to  the  faying, 
that  the  planters  of  indigo  go  to  bed  rich,  and 
rife  in  the  morning  totally  ruined. 

This  production  ought  to  be  gathered-in  with 

great  precaution,  for  fear  of  making  the  farina 
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BOOK   that  lies  on  the  leaves,  and  which  is  very  valuable, 

< ^  _'.,,j    fall    off   by    fhaking    it.     When   gathered,   it  is 

thrown  into  the  fleeping-vat,  which  is  a  large 
tub  filled  with  water.  Here  it  undergoes  a  fer- 
mentation, which  in  twenty-four  hours  at  furtheft 
is  completed.  A  cock  is  then  turned,  to  let  the 
water  run  into  the  fecond  tub,  called  the  mortar 
or  pounding-tub.  The  fleeping-vat  is  then 
cleaned  out,  that  frefli  plants  may  be  thrown 
in  ',  and  thus  the  v/ork  is  continued  without  in- 
terruption. 

The  water  which  has  run  into  the  pound- 
ing-tub is  found  impregnated  with  a  very  fubtile 
earth,  which  alone  conflitutes  the  dregs  or  blue 
fubftance  that  is  the  objefl  of  this  procefs, 
and  which  mull  be  feparated  from  the  ufelefs 
fait  of  the  plant,  becaufe  this  makes  the  dregs 
fwim  on  the  furface.  To  effeft  this,  the '  water 
is  forcibly  agitated  with  wooden  buckets  that  are 
full  of  holes,  and  fixed  to  a  long  handle.  This 
part  of  the  procefs  requires  the  greatefh  pre- 
cautions. If  the  agitation  be  difcontinued  too 
foon,  the  part  that  is  ufed  in  dying,  not  being 
fufficiently  feparated  from  the  fait,  would  be  loft. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dye  were  to  be  agitated 
too  long  after  the  complete  feparation,  the  parts 
would  be  brought  together  again,  and  form  a 
new  combination  ;  and  the  fait  rea^ling  on  the 
dregs  would  excite  a  fecond  fermentation,  that 
%vould  alter  the  dye,  fpoil  its  colour,  and  make 
what  is  called  burnt  indigo.  Thefe  accidents 
sre  prevented  by  a  clofe  attention  to  the  leail 
7  alterations 
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alterations  that  the  dye  undergoes,  and  by  the  ^9,?^ 
precaution  which  the  workmen  take  to  draw  out  v  ,  ^  .  j 
a  little  of  it  from  time  to  time  in  a  clean  vefTel; 
When  they  perceive  that  the  coloured  particles 
colledt  by  feparating  from  the  reft  of  the  liquor, 
they  leave  off  lliaking  the  buckets,  in  order  to 
allow  time  to  the  blue  dregs  to  precipitate  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tub,  where  they  are  left  to 
fettle  till  the  water  is  quite  clear.  Holes  made  in 
the  tub  at  different  heights  are  then  opened  one 
after  another,  and  this  ufelefs  water  is  let  out. 

The  blue  dregs  remaining  at  the  bottom  having, 
acquired  the  confiflence  of  a  thick  muddy  liquid, 
cocks  are  then  opened,  which  draw  it  off  inta 
the  fettler.  After  it  is  ffill  more  cleared  of  much 
fuperfluous  \vater  in  this  third  and  lad  tub,  it 
is  drained  into  facks  ;  from  whence,  when  water 
no  longer  filters  through  the  cloth,  this  matter, 
now  become  of  a  thicker  confiflence,  is  put  into 
chefls,  where  it  entirely  lofes  its  m.oiflure.  At 
the  end  of  three  months  the  indigo  is  fit  for 
fale. 

It  is  ufed  in  wafliing  to  give  a  blueifn  colour 
to  linen  :  painters  alfo  employ  it  in  their  wate? 
colours  ;  and  dyers  cannot  make  fine  blue  with- 
out indigo.  The  antients  procured  it  from  the 
Eaft  Indies ;  in  modern  times  it  has  been  tranf- 
planted  into  America.  The  cultivation  of  it,  fuc- 
ceflively  attempted  at  different  places,  appears  to 
be  fixed  at  Carolina,  San  Domingo,  and  Mexico. 
That  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  Gua- 
timala  indigo,  from  whence  it  comes,  is  the  mod 
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perfeft  of  all.  New  Spain  derives  very  confiderable 
advantage  from  this  plant  •,  but  it  gains  ftill  more 
from  the  trade  of  cochineaL 

The  nature  of  the  cochineal,  without  whicK 
neither  purple  nor  fcarlet  could  be  made,  and 
which  is  found  only  in  Mexico,  hath  been  long 
unknown,  even  to  nations  who  made  the  mofl:  ufe 
of  it.  The  Spaniards,  who  are  naturally  feferved, 
and  who  become  particularly  myfterious  in  any 
circumflance  concerning  their  colonies,  kept  a 
fecret,  which  evQvf  thing  induced  them  to  believe 
was  of  iinportance  to  them.  At  laft  it  becam^e 
known,  that  it  was  an  infe£l,  of  the  fi^e  and  form 
of  a  bug. 

This  infe<5l,  like  all  animals,  has  two  fexes/ 
The  female  is  ill-(haped,  tardy-,  and  fl:upid  ;  its' 
eyes,  mouth,  antenna,  are  fixed  fo  deep,  and 
are  fo  concealed  in  the  folds  of  the  fkin,  that 
it  is  impoliible  to  diil:ingui(li  them  Without  a  mi- 
crofcope.  On  which  account,  this  animal  was' 
for  a  long  time  fuppofed  to  be  the  feed  of  a^ 
plant. 

The  male  is  very  fcarce^  and  is  fufficient  for 
three  hundred  females  or  more  ;  it  is  a61ive,  fmall, ' 
and  {lender  in  comparil^m  with  the  female  ;  its 
neck  i^  narrower  than  the  head,  and  fliil  nar- 
rower than  the  reft  of  the  body.  Its  thorax  is 
of  an  elliptic  form/  a  little  longer  than  the  neck 
and  head  togerher,  and  flattened  below ;  its  an- 
tennas are  jointed,  and  out  of  each  joint  ilTue" 
four  (lender  hairs  that  are  difpofed  in  pairs  on 
each  fide.     It  has  fix  ktz^  each  formed  of  diflinci: 

parts. 
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parts.  From  the  pofterior  extremity  of  its  body,  ^  ^^  ^ 
two  large  hairs  cr  briitles  are  extended,  that  are  i — -^,— -» 
four  or  five  times  the  length  of  the  infe(fl.  It 
bears  two  wings  that  are  fiXed  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  thorax,  which  fall,  like  the  wings  of  com- 
mon flies,  when  it  walks  or  reds.  Thefe  wings, 
which  are  of  an  oblong  form,  are  fuddenly  di- 
minifhed  in  breadth  at  the  point  where  they  are 
connecfled  to  the  body.  They  are  ftrengthened 
by  two  long  mufcles,  one  of  w^hich  extends  itfelf 
on  the  outlide  all  around  the  wing ;  and  the  other, 
which  is  internal  and  parallel  to  the  former,  feems 
interrupted  tov/ards  the  fummit  of  the  wings. 
The  male  is'  of  a  bright  red  ;  the  female  of  a 
deeper  colour. 

The  fhrub  on  which  both  live,  called  the  Nopal 
or  Indian  fig,  is  armed  with  prickles,  and  is  about 
five  feet  high.  Its  leaves  are  thick  and  oval;  its 
flowers  large,  and  its  fruit  is  of  the  fnape  of  a  fig. 
It  is  filled  with  a  red  juice,  to  which  the  cochineal 
probably  owes  its  colour. 

The  Indian  fig  is  common] v  propagated  from 
one  or  two  of  its  leaves  put  in  a  bole,  and  covered 
wiih  earth.  The  cultivation  of  it  confifis  only  in 
extirpating  the  weeds  that  furround  it.  It  mufi: 
often  be  renewed,  becaufe^  the  younger  it  is,  the 
better  and  more  confiderable  is  its  produce.  It 
k  found  in  various  countries  of  Mexico,  at  Tlaf- 
cala,  Chalula,  Chiapa,  and  New  Galicia;'but  it 
is  not  common.  Thefe  people  never  plant  itj 
and  the  cochineal,  which  is  fuch  as  rude  nature  of 
itfelf  produces,  is  called  wild,  and  is  of  iitAe  or 
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BOOK  no  value.  The  Indians  alone  of  Gnaxaca  devote 
^  '  ,  tbemfelves  wholly  to  this  fpecies  of  induftiy. 
They  are  never  difcouraged,  either  by  the  continual 
atrentlDn  it  requires,  or  by  the  too  common  mif- 
fortunes  to  which  it  expofes  tlicm.  Their  intelli- 
gence, adivity,  and  cafy  circumilances,  enable 
them  to  fupport  a  bad  harveft,  and  wait  for  a 
good  one*  In  general,  thefe  crops  are  more  re- 
gular in  a  dry  foil,  in  which  the  nopal  fiouriihes, 
and  under  a  temperate  ihy,  where  the  cochineal 
is  expofed  to  fewer  accidents,  than  in  thofe  parts 
jof  the  province  where  the  cold  and  heat  are  more 
fenfibly  felr. 

As  foon  as  the  favourable  feafon  arrives,  the 
Mexicans,  if  1  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  fow  the 
Gochincals  on  the  plant  that  is  proper  for  them^  by 
fafleDing  to  it  little  neds  of  mofs,  that  contain 
each  twelve  or  fifteen  infe£ls.  Three  or  four  days 
after,  they  lay  their  little  ones,  which  fpread  them- 
felvcs  with  aftonifning  celerity  over  ail  the 
brar.ches.  They  fjon  lofe  this  adlivity,  and  are 
feen  to  faftea  themfelves  to  the  mod  nutritive  and 
bed -expofed  part  of  the  leaf,  from  whence  they 
do  not  dir  till  they  are  grown  to  their  full  (ize. 
They  do  not  gnav/  the  leaf ;  they  only  puncture 
it;  and  extradl  the  juice  with  a  fmall  trunk,  with 
which  nature  has  provided  them  for  this  purpofe. 
Three  crops  of  cochineal  are  made  every  year, 
v/hlch  are  {o  many  new  generations  of  this  infe6l. 
The  lail  produces  onlv  an  indiiierent  cochineal, 
becaufe  it  is  mixed  with  detached  parcels  of  the 
leaves,  which  hiu'e  been  fcraped  m  order  to  take 
^way  the  i.ew-b.rn    ipfefls,    which    other  wife  it 

would 
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would  be  hardly  pojfTible  to  gather ;  and  becaufe 
the  young  cochineals  are  then  mixed  with  the  old  ; 
a  circumflance  which  coniiderably  dirainiihes  their 
value.  Before  the  rainy  feafon  comes  on,  the 
branches  of  the  nopal  are  cut,  in  order  to  fave  the 
little  infecls  which  are  on  them.  Thefe  are  laid 
up  in  the  houfes,  where  the  leaves  maintain  their 
fredmefs,  as  the  leaves  of  all  mucilaginous  plants. 
Here  the  cochineals  thrive  during  the  bad  feafon. 
As  foon  as  that  is  pafled,  they  are  placed  on  the 
trees,  where  the  vivifying  frellmefs  of  the  air  foou 
makes  them  propagate. 

As  foon  as  the  cochineals  are  gathered,  they  are 
plunged  in  hot  water  to  kill  them.  There  are 
different  ways  of  drying  them.  The  bed  is,  to 
expofe  them  to  the  fun  for  feveral  days,  by  which 
means  they  acquire  a  red  brown  colour,  which 
the  Spaniards  call  renegrida.  The  fecond  method 
is  to  put  them  in  an  oven,  where  they  alTume  a 
greyifh  colour  (freaked  with  veins  of  purple,  w^iich 
has  given  them  the  name  of  j.afpeada.  But  the 
moft  imperfecl,  which  is  what  the  Indians  mofb 
generally  pradlife,  confifls  in  putting  them  on 
plates  along  with  their  cakes  of  maize;  in  which 
procefs  they  are  frequently  burnt,  and  are  there- 
fore called  72egra» 

Though  the  cochineal  is  clafled  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  the  fpecies  of  all  others  the  moft  likely 
to  corrupt,  yet  it  never  fpoils.  Without  any  other 
care  than  merely  that  of  keeping  it  in  a  box,  it 
has  been  preferved  in  all  its  virtue  for  ages.  The 
high  price  it  always  bears  Ihould  have  excited  the 
emulation   of  thofe   nations  which  cultivate   the 
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American    iflands,  and    of  other  people  who  in- 
habit regions  whofe  temperature  would  be  pro- 
pitious to  this  'mit£t,  and  to  the  plant  on  which  it 
feeds.     New  Spain-  however,  has  the  fole  pof- 
feffion   of  this  rich   produdion.     Independent  of 
what  it  furniihes  Afia  with,  it  fends  every  year  to 
Europe  about  two  thoufand  five  hundred  bags  or 
facks,  which  are  fold  at  Cadiz,  one  with  another, 
for  *  3300   livres.     This  is  a   very  confiderable 
produce,  which  hardly   ccfts    the  Spaniards   any 
trouble.     It  fhould  feem  as  if  nature  had  freely 
beftowed   upon  them    what  they  fell  at  a  high 
price  to  other  nations.     She  has  been  peculiarly 
bountiful  to  them,  by  granting  them  at  the  fame 
time  the  produ6tions  which  yield  the  moft  riches, 
and  gold  and  filver,  by  which  all  productions  are 
purchafed. 
The  mines       SucH  IS  the  dominion  which  thefe  fhining  and 
fatal  metals  have  over  us,  that  they  have  coun- 
terbalanced   the    infamy    and    execration    which 
the  plunderers  of  America  juftly  deferved.     The 
names   of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Potofi,    no  longer 
make  us  (hudder  ;  and  yet  we  are  men !  Even  at 
this  day,   when  the  fpirit  of  juflice  and  the  fenti- 
ments  of  humanity  are  inculcated  in  all  our  writ- 
ingSj  and  are  become  the  invariable  rule  of  our 
jud:^menrs ;    a   navigator,  who  fliould  come  into 
our  ports  with  a  veffel  laden  with  riches  avowedly 
obtained   by    methods    equally   barbarous,  would 
land  amidft  the  general  acclamations  of  the  multi- 
tude.    Where  is  then  that  wifdom^  which  is  fo 
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much  the  boafl  of  the  prefent  age  ?  What  is  then 
that  gold,  which  removes  from  us  the  idea  of  vice, 
and  prevents  us  from  feeling  that  fenfe  of  horror 
which  the  fhedding  of  blood  naturally  imprelTes 
us  with  ?  There  are  undoubtedly  fome  advantages 
annexed  to  a  medium  of  exchange  between  na- 
tions, to  an  external  reprefentation  of  all  forts 
of  value,  to  a  common  eftimare  of  all  labours. 
Bat  would  not  greater  advantages  have  arifen,  if 
nations  had  continued  in  a  flate  of  tranquillity, 
detached  from  each  other,  ignorant,  and  hofpi- 
table,  than  thus  to  have  become  corrupted  with 
the  moil  ferocious  of  all  pailions  ? 

The  origin  of  metals  has  not  always  been  well 
underftood.  It  was  long  thought  that  they  were 
as  old  as  the  creation.  It  is  now  believed,  with 
greater  reafon,  that  they  are  formed  fucceffively. 
In  hCty  it  is  impoflible  to  doubt,  that  nature  is 
continually  in  a^lion,  and  that  fiie  exerts  herfelf 
with  as  much  power  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
as  in  the  regions  of  the  fky. 

Every  metal,  according  to  the  chemifls,  has 
for  its  principle  an  earth  which  conflitutes  and  is 
peculiar  to  it.  It  prefents  itfelf  tons,  fometimes 
in  the  form  that  charadlerizes  it,  and  fometimes 
under  various  appearances,  when  it  requires  a  de- 
gree of  habit  and  {kill  to  recognize  it.  In  the 
iirft  cafe  it  is  called  native,  in  the  fecond  minera- 
lized ore. 

Metals,  whether  native  or  mineralized,  are 
fometimes  fcattered  by  fragments  in  beds  of  earth 
^  that  are  horizontal  or  inclined.     But  this  is  not 
the  place  of  their  origin.     They  have  been  con- 
veyed 
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B  o  o  K,  veyed  thither  by  great  vulcanos,  floods,  and  earth- 
quakes, which  are  continually  fubverting  our 
iiiiferable  planet.  They  are  commonly  found, 
fometimes  in  regular  veins,  and  fometimes  in  de- 
tached malles,  within  the  rocks  and  mountains 
where  they  were  formed. 

According  to  the  conjectures  of  naturalifis, 
from  thefe  large  caverns  which  are  perpetually 
heated,  there' arife  continual  exhalations.  Thefe 
fulphureous  and  faline  liquors  a6i:  on  the  metallic 
particle?,  attenuate,  and  divide  them  ;  and  put 
them  in  motion  within  the  cavities  of  the  earth. 
They  unite  again  ;  and  then,  becoming  too  heavy 
to  fupport  themfelves  in  the  air,  they  fall,  and 
are  heaped  up  one  upon  another.  If,  in  their 
feveral  motions,  they  have  not  met  with  other 
bodies,  they  form  pure  metals;  which  they  do 
not  if  they  happen  to  be  combined  with  foreign 
fubfLances. 

Nature,  which  feems  to  have  intended  to  con- 
ceal thefe  metals,  has  not  been  able  to  fecrete 
them  from  the  avidity  of  man.  From  repeated 
obfervations,  we  are  led  to  difcover  the  places 
where  there  are  mines.  They  are  ufuaily  found 
in  mountains,  where  plants  grow  with  difficulty, 
and  foon  fade  ;  where  trees  are  fmall  and  crooked; 
where  the  moiflure  of  dews,  rains,  and  even  fnovvs, 
is  foon  dried  up ;  where  fulphureous  and  mineral 
exhalations  arife ;  where  the  waters  are  impreg- 
nated with  vitriolic  falts ;  and  where  the  fands 
contain  metallic  particles.  Though  each  of  thefe 
marks,   feparately  confidered,  be  ambiguous^    it 

•  feldora 
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feldom  happens,  when  all  of  them  are  united,  but   ^  ^j  ^ 
that  the  earth  contains  fome  mine.  ^ — -v — * 

But  what  are  the  terms  on  which  we  extradt 
this  treafure  or  this  polfon  from  thofe  caverns 
where  nature  had  concealed  it  ?  We  mult  pietce 
rocks  to  an  immenfe  depth  ;  we  mud  dig  fubter- 
raneous  channels,  to  carry  off  the  waters  which 
flow  in  and  menace  us  on  every  fide ;  we  muft 
convey  into  immenfe  galleries  the  wood  of  whole 
forefts  cut  into  props  ;we  mull  fupport  the  vaults 
of  thefe  galleries  againd  the  enormous  weight  of 
the  earth  which  perpetually  tends  to  fill  them  up, 
and  to  bury  in  their  ruins  thofe  avaricious  and 
prefumptuous  men  who  conftrucled  them ;  we 
mud  dig  canals  and  aqnedu£ls;  we  mud  invent 
hydraulic  machines  of  aftonidiing  and  various 
powers,  and  all  the  feveral  kinds  of  furnaces;  we 
mud  hazard  being  fuiTocated  or  confumed  by  a 
vapour  which  takes  dre  frora  the  glimmering  flame 
of  the  lamps,  without  whicli  the  work  could  not 
be  carried  on  ;  and  we  mud  at  lad  peridi  by  a 
confumption,  which  reduces  human  life  to  one  half 
of  its  duration.  If  we  confider  how  many  ob- 
fervations,  experiments,  and  trials,  all  thefe  works 
imply,  we  diall  carry  the  origin  of  the  world  far 
beyond  its  known  antiquity.  To  fliew  us  the  gold, 
iron,  copper,  tin,  and  filver,  ufed  in  the  earlieft 
ages,  is  to  amufe  us  with  an  idle  dory  which  can 
only  impofe  upon  children. 

When  the  labour  of  mineralogy  Is  fini(hed,  that 
of  metallurgy  begins.  Its  obje£l  is  to  feparate 
metals  from  each  other,  and  to  detach  them  from 
the  extraneous  bodies  which  invelope  them. 

In 
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P  vi^  ^       ^^  order  to  feparate  the  gold  from  the  ftones 

* -V— =^    which  contain  it,   it  is  fufEcient  to  break  them  in 

pieces  and  reduce  them  to  powder.  The  matter 
thus  pulverized  is  afterwards  triturated  with 
guicklilverj  which  combines  itfelf  to  this  precious 
metal,  but  without  forming  any  union,  either  with 
the  rock,  or  fand^  or  even  the  earthy,  which  were 
mixed  with  it.  By  means  of  fire,  the  mercury  is 
afterwai'ds  diftilled,  which,  on  feparating,  leaves 
the  gold  at  the  bottom  of  the  velTel  in  the  ftate  of 
a  powder  which  is  purified  in  the  coppel,  Natiye, 
filver  requires  no  other  preparations. 
'  Put  vyheti  filver  is  combined  with  other  fub^ 
fiances,  or  with  metals  of  a  different  nature,  great 
l^nowledge  and  confummate  experieace  are  r.equi- 
fite  to  purify  it.  Every  circumftance  apthorifes  us 
to  think  that  this,  art  i§  unkpowu  in  the  new  world. 
It  is  alfo  generally  ^^knowledged,  that  the  miners^ 
of  Germai:^y  or  Sweden  would  find?  in  ^  mine  that 
has  already  been  worked,  more  wealth  than  the 
Spaniard  had  already  extracted  out  of  it.  They, 
would  enrich  themfelves  by  mines,,  which^  through 
want  of  fkill,  have  been  reje^ed  as  infufficient  to 
defray  the  expences  of  wcrking  them.. 

The  art  of  the  Mexicans,  fuch  as  it  was,  was 
yet  Infinitely  inferior  to  that"  of  their  oppreiTors, 
They  had  confequently  lefs  filver  than  gold.  Thefe 
metai,s  were  npt  employed  by  them,  as  a  medium 
of  exchange :  they  Wei:e  only  pbje£ls  of  grn^nienta 
or  m.ere  curiofity.o 

For  fome  time,  after  tkeir.  conqueft^t  |he,  Spa-^ 
ji^iardsCpar^e^  ttx^jiifelves  the  trouble,  loij^  ^ndt  ex*^ 
pences^  that  are  mfepara^le  frpiti  th^  vjf pricing  of 
/^'""^^~'  '"'^  '"'"'  '"    '  "  ""  '    mines, 
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mmesi  They  wrefted  from  the  Mexicans  all  the 
metals  which  they  had  amaffed  from  the  founda- 
tion of  their  empire.  The  temples,  the  palaces  of 
the  nobility,  the  houfes  of  priva.te  perfoni,  the 
meanefl  hovels,  were  ail  fe^rch^d  and  pillaged.* 
Though  the  abhorrence  the  Indians  had  iot  their 
tyrants  made  them  biiry  again  in  the  ground  great 
part  of  their  treafure,  or  throw  (till  more  into  the 
great  lake  and  the  rivers^  yet  avarice  found 
Enough  to  fatisfy  itfelf.  This  fource  being  ex- 
haufted,  it  became  neceffary  to  attend  to  the 
inines. 

Th^se  were  at  fiffl  fearched-for  in  all  parts/ 

but  efpecially  on  the  fea-coafts.  Experience  having 

Ihewri  that  the  mines  nearell  the  ocean  afforded 

lead  treafure,  they  were  quitted  with  difgufl;    At 

prefent  no  mine  is  worked  that  is  not  at  a  very 

great  diflance  from  the  northern  fea,   where  it 

would  be  expofed  to  the  incurfions,  atid,  perhaps, 

to  the  invaiions  of  the  Europeans.     The  mines 

that  are  found  on  the  gulph  of  California  appear 

to  remain  in  perfefl  fecurity,  tifl  thefe  latitudes 

became  better  known  and  more  frequented.    The 

chief  of  them  are  in  the  provinces  of  Zacatecas, 

Nev/  Bifcay,  and  Mexico,  iituated  in  the  inland 

parts  of  the  empire,  where  there  are  n6  navigable 

rivers,  and  where  it  is  impofiible  for  an  enemy 

to  penetrate  by  land.     Thefe  mines  may  employ 

forty  thoufand  Indians^  under  the  direftion  of  four 

thoufand  Spaniards. 

■  The  mines  belong  to  the  perfoh  who  difcovers 
them.  The  only  regulation  he  is  fubject  to  is  to 
have  famples  approved  by  the  government.     As 

much 
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^  ^P  ^  much  of  the  ground  is  granted  to  him  as  he 
« — v--^  choofes ;  but  he  is  obhged  to  give  to  the  owner 
of  the  land  a  piaftre,  or  five  livres  five  fous*  per 
foot.  The  third  of  what  he  purchafes  belongs  to 
government;  which,  after  having  abfurdly  at- 
tempted to  get  it  worked  on  its  own  account, 
at  length  difpofcs  of  it  to  any  one  who  will  pur- 
chafe  it,  giving  the  miner  the  preference.  All  the 
mines  that  are  abandoned  become  alfo  the  pro- 
perty of  the  crown. 

The  government  receives  420  livres  f  for  every 
quintal  of  mercury  that  is  ufed.  In  vain  have  in- 
telligent people  reprefented  that  this  eXcefEve  tax 
neceifarily  difcouraged  indulliry  ;  no  attention  has 
been  paid  to  their  remonflrances.  All  the  effe£t 
they  have  had  is  the  obtaining  of  two  years  credit, 
for  which,  however,  intereft  is  required.  It  is 
feldom  that  thofe  who  undertake  to  work  mines 
are  able  to  proceed  without  thefe  indulgences. 
Thefe  uncertain  and  hazardous  enterprizes  are 
fcarcely  ever  attempted,  unlefs  by  men  whofe  af- 
fairs are  embarraffed,  or  who  are  totally  ruined. 

The  point  which  difcourages  men  of  prudence 
and  good  circumllances  is  the  obligation  of  pay- 
ing to  government  a  fifth  of  the  filver,  and  a  tenth 
of  the  gold,  they  have  extradled  from  the  earth. 
The  ilate  had  a  long  time  objecled  to  this  dif- 
ference of  taxation  ;  but  has  been  obliged  to  con- 
fent  to  it,  becaufe  the  gold  mines,  being  more  pre- 
carious than  thofe  of  filver,  were  totally  aban- 
doned.    Both  will  foon  be  unable  to  pay  the  tri- 

^  About  4  s.  jd,  f  1-8  1.  7  s.  6d. 
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bute  impofed  on  them.  As  gold  and  filver  become 
more  common  in  trade,  their  value  is  dmiiniflied, 
and  they  reprefent  a  fmaller  proportion  of  mer- 
chandife.  This  decrcafing  value  of  metals  would 
have  been  attended  with  ftill  greater  confequences, 
if  the  expences  of  working  the  mines  had  not  been 
gradually  leifened.  This  oeconomy  is  carried  very 
near  as  far  as  it  can  go  ;  and  whenever  that  hap- 
pens, the  court  of  Madrid  will  be  under  a  ne- 
ceffity  of  lowering  the  duties,  unlefs  it  fubmits 
to  have  the  bed  mines  negleded,  as  the  indif- 
ferent ones  have  been.  Perhaps,  the  government 
will  foon  be  obliged  to  content  itfelf  with  two 
reals  or  twenty-fix  fous  "*  per  mark,  which  it  re- 
ceives for  the  duties  of  Itamping  and  coining. 

The  mint  of  Mexico  annually  coins  about 
65,000,000  iivres  f ;  the  lixth  part  nearly  in  gold, 
the  red  in  filver.  About  the  half  of  this  palTes 
into  Europe,  a  lixth  part  into  the  Eall:  Indies, 
a  twelfth  into  the  Spanifh  illands.  The  remainder 
is  infenfibly  conveyed  into  foreign  colonies,  or 
circulates  through  the  Spanifli  dominions ;  where 
it  ferves  the  purpofes  of  the  inland  trade,  and 
the  payment  of  'the  taxes,  v/hich  are  confi- 
de rable. 

Every  male  Indian,    from    eighteen  to  fifty,   '^['f-^^^^' 
pays  a  poll-tax  of  11  livres   16  fous  t,   of  v;hich    in  Mexico, 
eight-ninths  pafs  into  the  coffers  of  government, 
and   the  reft   is  deftined  to  various  ufes.     The 
Meflees,  who  are  deemed  Indians  for  the  two  firfl 
generations,  and  the  free  Mulattoes,  are  fubject 

'■*    IS.    id.i.  t    2,843,750!.  X    About    10  s. 

to 
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to  the  fame  taxation.    Negroe  flaves  are  exempted 
from  this,  as  the  government  receives  280  livres  *, 
for  each  on  their  entrance  into  the  colony. 

The  Spaniards,  who  are  not  3^et  fo  far  de- 
graded as  to  have  a  perfonal  tribute  impofed  upon 
them,  are  fubje(^  to  all  the  other  taxes.  The 
mod  confiderable  of  thefe  is  that  of  thirty-three 
per  cent,  on  the  value  of  all  the  merchandife 
that  is  fent  from  Europe,  which  retains  twenty- 
five  of  this  under  divers  denominations,  and  eight 
of  it  is  paid  upon  the  landing  of  the  goods  in 
America.  Notwithflanding  this  ruinous  tax,  they 
are  ftill  fubjeft  to  the  alcavala. 

The  alcavala  is  a  duty  on  every  thing  that  is 
fold  or  exchanged,  and  is  paid  as  aften  as  the 
fale  or  exchange  takes  place.  It  was  eftabliihed 
in  the  mother  country  in  1341,  and  it  hath  gra- 
dually advanced  to  ten  per  cent,  on  the  value  of 
merchandife  fold  in  wholefale,  and  even  to  fourteen 
on  all  that  is  difpofed  of  in  retail.  Philip  II.  after 
the  deftru^lion  of  his  fleet,  fo  well  known  under 
the  pompous  title  of  the  Invincible,  was  deter- 
mined by  his  neceilities  to  introduce  this  taxation 
into  Mexico,  as  well  as  the  other  colonies.  Though 
It  ought  to  have  been  only  a  temporary  tax,  yet 
it  has  continued  ever  fmce.  It  is  true,  that  it 
has  not  been  augmented,  and  that  it  remains  at 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  as  it  was  at  firft  fettled. 
The  cruciade  has  not  had  the  fame  ftability. 

The  cruciade  is  a  bull  which  allows  great  in- 
dulgences, permits  the  ufe  of  eggs,  butter,  and 

*  12 1.  5s. 
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cheefe,  during  lent.  The  government,  to  whom  Book 
the  court  of  Rome  gave  up  the  benefits  arifmg  *  J  » 
from  it,  had  divided  the  peiTons  who  were  wil- 
ling to  avail  themfelves  of  it  into  four  claffes. 
This  indulgence  was  paid,  by  thofe  who  lived 
by  their  induftry,  at  the  rate  of  two  livres  fix 
fous  *.  Thofe,  whofe  capital  amounted  to  10,500 
livres  f,  paid  five  livres  five  fous  |  ;  thofe,  who 
were  worth  more  than  58,600  livres  §,  paid  tea 
livres  ten  fous  || ;  the  viceroy,  and  perfons  in  the  high 
offices  of  flate,  paid  fifty-two  livres  ten  fous  '**» 
It  was  left  to  every  man's  confcience,  who  was 
apprized  that  nothing  v/ould  be  gained  by  not 
proportioning  his  contribution  to  his  fortune. 
Mexico  alone  then  paid  about  2,600,000  livres  ff. 
It  is  probable  that  this  fuperftition  has  fince  de- 
clined, as  the  bull  was  fixed  in  1556  by  the  mi- 
niitry  at  forty  fous  |J  for  perfons  of  every  rank. 
Government  obhges  no  one  to  apply  for  the  in- 
dulgence ;  but  the  priefts  would  refufe  the  com- 
forts of  religion  to  thofe  who  ihould  not  have 
purchafed  it  ;  and  perhaps  there  is  not  in  all 
SpaniQi  America  a  man  fufficiently  enlightened,  or 
bold  enough,  to  oppofe  this  tyranny. 

One  fpecies  of  opprefilon,  not  fo  patiently  fub- 
mitted  to,  is  the  duty  lately  impofed  on  fait  and 
tobacco.  The  people,  who  fuffered  their  former 
injuries  without  murmuring,  have  been  highly 
incenfed  at  thefe  innovations.     One  of  them  ap= 

*  About   28.  t  Near  460I.  J  About  4s. 

§  About  1560!.  II  About  9s.  2d,  **  About  zL  4'-<, 
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peared  lb  repugnant  to  their  natural  rights,  and 
the  other  was  fo  contrary  to  one  of  their  moR 
favourite  inclinations,  that,  though  long  trained 
to  fubmiflion,  they  at  length  revolted.  The  atro- 
cious condud  of  the  farmers  of  the  revenues 
greatly  added  to  the  dircoMent.  It  has  fhewn 
itfelf  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other, 
and  has  at  lafl  even  reached  Europe.  Some 
means  have  been  ufed  to  palliate  this  evil  ;  but 
the  minds  of  the  people  are  flill  in  a  degree  of 
ferment  that  the  mother  country  will  not  eafily 
appeafe  without  fome  facrifice.  One  of  the  mofl 
agreeable  to  its  colonies  would  be  that  of  flamped 
paper. 

Independent  of  the  regular  tributes  which 
Spain  exacts  of  her  colonies,  fhe  raifes  in  times 
of  diftrefs,  under  the  denomination  of  loan,  con- 
fiderable  fums^  of  which  flie  hath  never  paid 
either  the  interefl  or  the  capital.  This  oppref- 
fion,  which  began  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  Iiatli 
been  continued  to  our  time.  It  was  more  fre- 
quently  repeated  under  Philip  V.  than  in  the 
courfe  of  the  other  reigns,  which  contributed 
not  a  little  to  render  the  French  namie  odious  in 
thefe  countries.  The  tax,  which  was  levied  on 
all  who  poffelfed  any  fortune,  was  more  fevere 
at  Mexico  than  any  where  elfe ;  becaufe  the  Eu- 
ropeans, Creoles,  Meftees,  Mulattoes,  and  efpe- 
cially  the  Indians,  were  there  in  more  affluent 
circumftances.  The  public  profperity  has  been 
greatly  diminiilied  in  this  country  by  thefe  revenue 
laws,  and  is  every  day  ftill  more  impaired  by  the 
rapacioufnefs  of  the  clergy. 

5  The 
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The  clergy  rigoroufly  coliedb  the  tenth  of  every    B  g  o  K 


produce.  The  fun£lioRS  of  their  profeihon  are 
paid  them  at  an  extravagant  price.  Their  lands 
are  immenle,  and  every  day  they  acquire  a  greater 
extent  of  territory.  They  are  thought  to  be  in 
polFeiTion  of  the  fourth  of  the  revenues  of  the 
empire.  The  bifhop  of  Angelos  alone  has  an  in* 
come  of  1,260,000  livres  *.  By  this  wealth  the 
number  of  ecclefiaftics  has  increafed  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  they  now  conllitute  the  fifth  part  of 
the  white  people.  Some  of  them  were  born  in 
the  colony  ;  but  the  greateft  part  are  adventurers 
come  from  Europe,  in  order  to  withdraw  them- 
felves  from  the  authority  of  their  fuperiors,  or  to 
make  their  fortune  expeditioufly. 

The  revenue  of  the  crown  is  not  what  it  oughc 
to  be.  The  duties  fixed  on  importations  from 
Cadiz  and  on  the  ores,  the  quickfilver,  the  poll- 
tax,  the  imports,  the  royal  domain,  are  fuch  great 
objeds,  that  we  cannot  avoid  being  greatly  fur- 
prized,  when  we  fee  that  the  fovereign  annually 
draws  from  Mexico,  though  the  beft-conducfed 
of  his  poifeffions,  no  more  than  about  6,300,000 
livres  f.  The  reft,  that  is  to  fay,  almoft  the  whole, 
is  abforbed  by  the  civil  and  military  government 
of  the  country,  which  are  both  in  the  utmofl  dif- 
order. 

The  finances  are  a  prey  to  the  vafl  number  of 
agents  that  are  flationed  every  where ;  to  corre- 
gidors  who  have  the  adminidration  of  provinces  ; 
to  the  commandants  of  towns  \  to  three  fuperlor 

*  About  55,iool.  t  276,000!, 
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BOOK  councils  of  juftice,  known  by  the  name  of  Au-- 
t  '  .  diences ;  to  men  invefled  with  full  power,  or  to 
inferiors,  who  gain  the  confidence  of  perfons  in 
ofEce.  A  part  of  thefe  plunders  comes  to  Europe ; 
the  remainder  ferves  to  maintain  the  pride,  luxury, 
indolence,  and  profligacy,  of  a  few  Mexican  towns, 
but  chiefly  of  the  capital* 

The  Mexicans,  who  for  a  time  might  have  been 
at  a  lofs  to  determine  whether  the  Spaniards  were 
a  band  of  plunderers  or  a  conquering  people,  faw 
their  capital  alraoft  totally  deftroyed  by  thofe 
cruel  wars  in  which  it  was  engaged.  Cortez  foon 
rebuilt  it ;  and  it  has  fmce  been  extended  and 
embelliflied* 

Its  (Ireets  are  broad,  flrait,  and  interfeft  each 
other  at  right  angles.  The  houfes  are  roomy 
enough,  but  have  neither  convenience  nor  orna- 
ment. None  of  the  public  edifices,  that  are  Ihewn 
with  the  greatefl  oftentation  to  travellers,  recall  to 
the  remembrance  the  finer  days  of  architecTture,  nor 
even  the  better  remains  of  the  Gothic  times.  The 
principal  fquares  have  a  fountain  in  the  center, 
and  are  pretty  regular :  but  this  is  all  their  merit. 
There  is  a  walk  with  a  jet  d*eau,  where  eight 
avenues  meet,  where  the  trees  have  a  form  and 
foliage  not  very  agreeable  to  the  eye.  Superfl:ition 
has  amaflfed  treafures  from  ail  the  quarters  of  the 
globe  in  numberlefs  churches,  though  there  is 
not  one  that  raifes  the  foul  to  any  fublime  idea?, 
or  that  can  fill  the  heart  with  pleafing  fentiments. 

The  air  of  this  city  is  very  temperate  ;  woolleri 
clothing  is  worn  there  all  the  year^     The  leaft 
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precautions  are  fufficient  to  prevent  any  incon-  BOOK 
veniences  from  the  heat.  Charles  V.  afked  a  ^  ^--^ 
Spaniard,  on  his  arrival  from  Mexico,  how  long 
the  interval  was  there  between  fummer  and  win- 
ter :  Jiijl  as  longy  replied  he,  with  great  truth  and 
wit,  as  it  takes  to  pafs  out  of  funjhine  into  the 
[hade. 

The  city  is  built  in  the  center  of  a  great  lake  ;  a 
very  narrow  flip  of  land  divides  it  into  two  parts. 
That  part  of  the  lake  whofe  water  is  foft,  calm, 
and  full  of  fiih,  falls  into  the  other  which  is  fait, 
generally  agitated,  and  v^ithout  fifli.  The  circum- 
ference of  this  whole  lake,  which  is  unequal  in  its 
extent,  is  about  thirty  leagues. 

There  is  no  generally  received  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  thefe  waters.  According 
to  the  moft  common  and  probable  one,  they  ifliie 
from  a  large  and  lofty  mountain  lituated  to  the 
fouth-wefl:  of  Mexico,  and  the  fait  water  runs 
through  a  tradl  impregnated  with  minerals,  which 
communicate  to  it  that  quality. 

Before  the  conqueft,  Mexico,  and  m^any  other 
tow^ns  fituated  on  the  border  of  the  lake,  were 
cxpofed  to  inundations,  which  rendered  them 
dangerous  to  live  in.  Dikes,  conftrudled  with  in- 
credible expence  and  labour,  were  not  always  fuf- 
ficient to  divert  the  torrents  which  poured  down 
from  the  mountains.  The  Spaniards  have  been 
fabjed  to  the  fame  calamities.  Moft  of  their 
buildings,  though  conftrufled  with  care,  and  fup- 
ported  on  piles,  after  a  few  years,  fmk  four,  five, 
or  fix  feet  in  a  foil  that  is  not  firm  enough  to  fup- 
port  them.  ^ 

F  f  3  These 
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BOOK       These  inconveniences  fuggeded  the  idea  of  a 

VI.  . 

^»,    y     J    contrivance  for  draining  off  the  waters.  Accounts, 

that  were  prodigioufly  exaggerated,  alTure  us  that 
in  1604  four  hundred  feventy-one  thoufand  one 
hundred  and  fifty-four  Indians  v^ere  employed  in 
digging  a  canal  for  this  purpofcc  In  order  to 
raife  a  fund  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  expences,  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  value  of  houfes,  lands,  and 
merchandife,  was  exa£led ;  a  tax  hitherto  unknown 
in  America.  Ignorance,  difcouragements,  and  par- 
ticular interefls,  made  this  noble  and  wife  under- 
taking mifcarry. 

The  viceroy  Ladeyrera,  in  16^^,  thought  that 
it  would  be  of  advantage,  and  even  abfolutely 
neceffary,  to  build  Mexico  on  another  fpot.  Ava- 
rice, incapable  of  making  any  facriiice  ^  pleafure, 
ever  afraid  of  interrupting  its  enjoyments  ;  idlenefs, 
which  dreads  trouble  ;  all  the  paffions  united 
themfelves  to  thwart  an  idea,  which  in  itfelf  was 
liable  to  fome  obje£iions. 

The  new  efforts  that  have  lince  been  made, 
to  render  living  in  this  country  as  fafe  as  it  is 
agreeable,  have  not  proved  altogether  fuccefsful : 
whether  this  may  be  owing  to  their  not  having 
been  properly  exerted,  or  that  nature  has  thrown 
infurmountable  obflacles  in  the  way,  Mexico  re- 
mains flill  expofed  to  the  fury  of  the  waters  \ 
and  the  dread  of  inundations  has  greatly  dimi- 
nished its  population.  Mod  hiftorians  affure  us, 
that  it  formerly  contained  more  than  two  hun- 
dred thoufand  fouls ;  at  prefent  it  has  not  above 
fifty  thoufand.  This  number  is  compofed  of  Spa- 
niards^ Meflces,  Indians,  Negroes,   Mulattoes,  of 
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fuch  a  diverfity  of  heterogeneous  races  from  the 
white  to  the  black,  that  among  an  hundred  faces 
one  fhali  hardly  find  two  of  the  fame  colour. 

Before   this  emigration,  riches  had  increafed 
in  Mexico  to  an  incredible  degree.     Every  thing 
which    in    other  countries  is  made  of  iron  and 
copper,  was  here  made  of  filver  or  gold.     Thefe 
brilliant  metals,   as  well  as  pearls  and    precious 
flones,  were  employed  to  adorn  their  hories  and 
fervants,  were  ufed  for  the  mofl  common  utenfils, 
and  for  the   meaneft  purpofes.     The  manners  of 
the  country,  Vv^hich  are  always  conformable  to  the 
luxury  that  prevails,  correfponded  with  this  fl:ile 
of  romantic  magnificence.     The  w^omen,  in  their 
palaces,  were  waited  upon  by  thoufands  of  flaves^ 
and  never  appeared  in  public  without  a  retinue 
which  amongft  us  is  refervcd  for  the  majefty  of  a 
throne.     To  thefe  extravagancies  the  men   added 
profufions   ftill  greater  for  negro  women  whom 
they  publickly  raifed   to  the  rank  of  their  mif- 
treifes.     This  luxury,  which  was  fo  enormous  in 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  life,  exceeded    all  bounds 
upon   occafion  of  the  llighteft  feilival.     General 
pride  then  exerted  itfelf,  and  each  man  laviflied 
millions  as  an  excufe  for  his  own.     The  crimes, 
necelTary  to  fupport  this  extravagance,  were  pre- 
viouily  atoned  for ;  as  fuperflition  had  pronounced 
every  man  holy  and  juil  who  fhould  contribute 
liberally  to  the  churches* 

The  riches,  and  the  pomp  naturally  attendant 

upon  them,  mud  neceffarily  have  diminiihed  at 

Mexico,    in   proportion   as   thofe   who   polTeiTed 

them  removed  to  Angelos  and  other  towns.     The 
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advantages,  however,  which  this  capital  enjoys  of 
being  the  center  of  the  empire,  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment, the  place  where  the  coin  is  flruck,  the  re- 
fidence  of  the  greatefl  proprietors  of  land  and  of 
the  naoft  opulent  merchants,  have  always  occaiioned 
the  principal  affairs  of  the  kingdom  to  be  tranf- 
acled  here. 

The  trade  which  Mexico  carries  on  with  the 
other  parts  of  America  is  much  confined.  By  the 
north  fea  it  receives  from  Maracaybo  and  Caracos 
cocoa  gready  fuperior  to  its  own,  and  negroes  by 
the  way  of  the  Havannah  and  Carthagena  ;  it  gives 
in  exchange  meal  and  lilver. 

Its  conne£lions  with  the  South  Sea  are  of  greater 
utility  to  it,  without  being  much  more  confiderable* 
Originally  Peru  was  allowed  to  fend   annually  to 
New  Spain  two  veflels,  whofe  united  cargoes  were 
not  to  exceed  one  million  ten  thoufand  livres  *. 
This    trade    was   fome   time   afterwards   reduced 
to  half.     It  was   totally  fuppreffed   in    163 5,  on 
pretence   that    it   prejudiced  the   trade    of  the 
mother    country  by  the   quantity  of  Eail  India 
goods  it  imported.     The  merchants  of  Lima  com- 
plained a  long  time,   but  ineffectually,  of  a  bar- 
barous law,  that  deprived  them  of  the  double  ad- 
vantage of  felling  the  fuperfluities  of  their  com- 
modities,  and  of   receiving    thofe   they   wanted. 
The    communication    between   the   two  colonies 
^  was  at  length  reftored,  but  with  reilriclions  which 
prove  that  the  government  had  not  been  actuated 
by    wife    and  political   motives,    but  had   only 
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yielded  to  importunity.     Since  this  period,  fome   ^  9^^^  ^ 
veffels,  difpatched  from  Callao   and  Guayaquil, 
carry  cocoa,    wines,    and   brandies,   to  Acapulco 
and  Sonfonnate  on  the  coaft  of  Guatimala,  and 
bring   back  pitch,    tar,    arnotto,   indigo,   cochi- 
neal,   iron,     the    haberdafhery   wares    of  Ange- 
los,    and   as  many   contraband  goods   as  poffible 
from  the  Philippine  iflands,   fo  celebrated  in  Eu- 
rope on  account  of  the  connections  which  they 
have  with  Mexico.     The  importance  of  this  com- 
munication feems  to  require  that  we  ihould  trace 
its  origin. 

When  the  court  of- Madrid,  whofe  ambition 
increafed  with  their  profperity,   had  formed  the 
plan  of  a  great  eflablifhment  in  Alia,  their  at- 
tention was  ferioufly  engaged    in   confidering  of 
expedients  to  infure  its  fuccefles.     This  projedt 
was   necefTarily  attended   with   great  difficulties. 
The  riches  of  America  fo   powerfully   attra£led 
the  Spaniards,  who  confented  to  a  voluntary  exile^ 
that  it  did  not  appear  poffible  to  engage  therft 
to  fettle  at  the  Philippines,  unlefs  it  was  agreed 
to  give  them  a  (hare  in  the  treafures  of  thofe 
iflands.     This  facrifice  was  refolved  upon.     The 
rifmg  colony  was  authorifed  to  fend  every  year 
into  America  India  goods,  in  exchange  for  metals. 

This  unreftrained  freedom  was  attended  with 
fuch  important  confequences,  that  the  jealoufy 
of  the  mother-country  was  excited.  Tranquil- 
lity was  in  fome  meafure  reftored,  by  reftraiii- 
ing  to  3,150,000  livres  *   the  trade  allowed  to 
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be  carried  on  in  future.  This  fum  was  divided 
into  twelve  thoufand  equal  fhares.  Every  head 
of  a  family  was  to  have  one,  and  perfons  in 
ofBce  a  number  proportioned  to  their  rank.  Re- 
ligious communities  were  included  in  this  ar- 
rangement, according  to  the  extent  of  their  cre- 
dit, and  the  opinion  that  was  entertained  of 
their  utility.  Five  hundred  of  thefe  fhares  were 
allowed  to  the  Jefuits,  whofe  employments  and 
enterprizes  feemed  to  require  greater  encourage* 
ment. 

The  veiTels  which  departed  at  firfl  from  the 
ifland  of  Cebu,  and  afterwards  from  the  ifland 
of  Luconia,  originally  took  the  route  of  Peru. 
The  length  of  this  voyage  was  prodigious.  Trade- 
winds  were  difcovered,  which  opened  a  much 
jfhorter  palTage  to  Mexico ;  and  this  branch  of 
commerce  was  tranfafled  on  its  coaft,  where  ic 
was  fettled. 

Every  year,  in  the  middle  of  July,  a  galleon 
is  fent  out  from  the  port  of  Manilla,  which  is 
commonly  from  eighteen  hundred  to  two  thou- 
fand tons  burden.  After  getting  clear  of  a  mul- 
titude of  iflands  and  rocks  which  delay  its  courfe, 
it  fleers  eaft-north-eaft,  in  order  to  meet  with 
the  weft  winds  in  thirty  degrees  latitude,  which 
carry  it  on  in  a  ftraight  courfe  to  the  place  of 
its  deflination.  This  veflel,  which  is  very  heavy 
laden,  is  fix  months  on  her  pafTage,  becaufe  the 
failors  who  are  on  board,  from  their  extreme  timi- 
dity, never  carry  the  main-fail  in  the  night-time, 
and  often  lower  all  their  fails  without  the  leaft 
occafion.    At  laft  the  fliip  arrives  at  Mexico. 

The 
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The  coails  of  this  great  empire  are  not  like 
thofe  of  Peru,  where  the  vicinity  and  heights  of 
the  Cordeleras  afford  a  perpetual  fpring,  and  caufe 
regular  and  mild  winds  to  blow.  As  foon  as  the 
ihip  has  paiTed  the  latitude  of  Panama,  the  free 
communication  of  the  atmofphere,  from  eafi:  to 
weft,  not  being  any  longer  interrupted  by  this 
prodigious  chain  of  mountains,  the  climate  be- 
comes different.  In  hd:,  navigation  in  thefe  lati* 
tudes  is  fafe  and  eafy  from  the  middle  of  Odio- 
ber  to  the  beginning  of  May ;  but,  during  the 
reft  of  the  year,  the  violent  fqualls  of  the  wefter- 
ly  wind,  the  dreadful  ftorms,  the  exceffive  rains, 
the  fuffocating  heats,  the  total  calms ;  all  thefe 
obftacles,  which  are  either  combined,  or  fucceed 
each  other,  render  the  fea  troublefome,  and  even 
dangerous.  Throughout  this  whole  extent  of 
coaft,  which  comprehends  more  than  fix  hun- 
dred leagues,  there  is  not  a  fmgle  bark  to  be 
feen,  nor  even  the  leaft  canoe,  either  for  trade 
or  fiftiing.  Even  the  ports,  which  are  fcattered 
up  and  down  here,  are  open,  defencelefs,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  the  infults  of  any  pirate  who  may  be  in- 
clined to  attack  them.  The  port  of  Acapulco, 
where  the  galleons  arrive,  is  the  only  one  that  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  government. 

Ships  arrive  there  by  two  inlets,  feparated  from 
each  other  by  a  fmall  illand :  the  entrance  into 
them  in  the  day  is  by  means  of  a  fea-breeze,  and 
the  failing  out  in  the  night-time  is  effected  by  a 
land-breeze.  It  is  defended  only  by  a  bad  fort, 
forty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  garrifon  of  llxty 
men.    It  is  equally  extenfive,  fafe,  and  commo« 
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dious.  The  bafon  which  forms  this  harbour  is 
iurrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  which  are  fo  dry 
that  they  are  even  deflitute  of  water.  The  air 
here  is  burning,  heavy,  and  unwholefome,  to 
which  no  perfons  can  habituate  themfelves,  ex- 
cept certain  negroes  that  are  born  under  a  fimilar 
climate,  or  fome  mulattoes.  The  number  of  in- 
habitants in  this  feeble  and  miferable  colony  is 
cqnfiderably  increafed  upon  the  arrival  of  the  gal- 
leons ;  traders  reforting  here  from  ail  the  provinces 
of  Mexico,  who  come  to  exchange  European  toys, 
their  own  cochineal,  and  about  ten  millions  *  of 
filver,  for  fpice^,  muflins,  printed  linens,  filks, 
perfumes,  and  the  gold  works  of  Alia.  After 
flaying  here  about  three  months,  the  velTel  re- 
fumes  its  courfe  to  the  Philippine  iflands  before 
the  firfl  of  April,  with  one  or  two  companies  of 
infantry,  that  are  appointed  to  recruit  the  garrifon 
of  Manilla.  Part  of  the  riches  with  which  it  is 
laden  remains  in  the  colony ;  the  refl  is  diilributed 
among  the  nations  which  had  contributed  to  form 
lis  cargo. 

The  long  palTage,  which  the  galleons  have  to 
make,  has  occafioned  the  neceflity  of  looking  out 
for  places  where  they  might  take  in  refreshments. 
The  firft  that  has  been  met  with  of  this  kind  is 
on  the  route  from  Acapulco  to  the  Philippines,  in 
thofe  illands  known  at  firft  by  the  name  of  the 
Ladrones,  and  fince  by  that  of  Marianne  iflands. 
They  were  difcovered  by  Magellan  in  152 1.  They 
were  at  firit  negledled ;   the  galleons  afterwards 
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ufed  to  put  in  there  for  refrelhment ;  but  there   ®  9^^  ^ 
was  no  regular  fettlement  made  in  them  till  the 
year  1678* 

These  iflands  are  fituated  at  the  extremity  of 
the  South  Sea,  near  four  hundred  leagues  to  the 
eaft  of  the  Philippines.  Notwithftanding  their 
pofition  in  the  torrid  zone,  the  climate  is  moderate* 
I7  temperate.  The  air  is  pure^  the  fky  ferene,  and 
the  foil  fruitful.  Before  their  intercourfe  with  the 
Europeans,  the  inhabitants,  who  were  always 
naked,  lived  only  on  fruits,  roots,  and  fifli.  As 
fiihing  was  their  ufual  and  fole  occupation,  they 
had  conflru^ted  canoes,  m.ore  perfect  than  any  that 
have  ever  been  found  in  the  refl:  of  the  world* 

The  people,  who  are  very  numerous,  and  are 
difFufed  in  twelve  iilands,  that  are  the  only  in- 
habited ones  in  this  archipelago,  have  gradually 
diminiihed  fmce  the  invafion  of  the  Spaniards^ 
either  by  contagious  diforders,  or  by  the  bad  ufage 
which  they  have  experienced.  The  remainder,  to 
the  number  of  two  thoufand  feven  hundred  per* 
fons,  have  colle6led  themfelves  in  the  center  of  the 
illand  of  Guam,  which  may  have  from  twenty-^five 
to  thirty  leagues  of  circumference.  It  is  garrifoned 
by  a  hundred  men,  who  are  appointed  to  defend 
two  fmall  forts  that  are  fituated  on  two  harbours^ 
one  of  which  receives  a  fmall  veffel,  which  every 
two  years  arrives  here  from  the  Philippine  iflands, 
and  the  other  is  deftined  to  furnifh  refrefhments  to 
the  galleon.  This  lafl  fort  is  fo  bad  a  one,  that 
the  velfel  never  flays  here  more  than  two  daj^s, 
and  in  that  ihort  time  it  is  often  expofed  to  very 
great  dangers.    It  is  very  extraordinary^  that  Spain 
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B  o  o  K  has  not  endeavoured  to  difcover  a  better  harbour; 
or  very  fmgular,  that  no  one  has  been  found  in 
fuch  a  multitude  of  iflands.  California  prefents 
an  afylum  more  fecure  to  the  galleons  that  fall 
from  the  Philippine  iilands  to  Acapulco. 

California  is  properly  a  long  neck  of  land, 
which  proceeds  from  the  northern  coafls  of  Ame- 
rica, and  runs  along  between  eafl  and  fouth  as 
far  as  the  torrid  zone :  it  is  waihed  on  each  fide 
by  the  pacific  ocean.  The  part  that  is  known  of 
this  peninfula  is  three  hundred  leagues  long,  and 
ten,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  broad. 

It  is  impoffible  that,  throughout  fuch  an  extent 
of  country,  the  nature  of  the  foil  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  fliould  be  every  where  the 
fame.  It  may  be  faid,  however,  that,  in  general, 
the  climate  here  is  dry  and  excefTively  hot ;  the 
ground  bare,  ftony,  mountainous,  fandy,  and  con- 
fequently  barren,  and  unfit  for  agriculture  and 
bleeding  cattle.  Amidll  the  fraall  number  of 
trees  that  are  found  here,  the  mod  ufeful  is  the 
pitahaya,  the  produce  of  which  conftitutes  the 
principal  food  of  the  Californians.  Its  branches, 
"which  are  fluted  and  perpendicular,  have  no  leaves, 
and  it  is  from  the  ftems  that  the  fruit  grows.  It 
is  prickly  like  the  Indian  chefnut ;  but  its  pulp  re- 
fembles  that  of  the  fig,  with  this  advantage,  that 
it  is  much  fweeter  and  more  delicate. 

The  fea,  which  is  richer  than  the  land,  fwarms 
with  mod  excellent  fifh  of  every  kind.  But  the 
circumftance  v,^hich  renders  the  gulph  of  California 
of  more  importance  is  the  pearls,  which,  in  the 
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Sihing-feafon,  attract  the  inhabitants 
provinces  of  New  Spain. 

The  Californians  are  well-made,  and  very  {Irong. 
They  are  extremely  pufillanimous,  inconftant,  in- 
(k)lent5  (lupid,  and  even  infenCible.  They  are 
more  fwarthy  than  the  Mexicans.  This  difference 
of  colour  proves  that  the  civilifed  life  of  fociety 
fubverts  or  totally  changes  the  order  and  laws  of 
nature,  fmce  we  find  under  the  temperate  zone  a 
favage  people  that  are  blacker  than  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  torrid  zone. 

Before  the  Europeans  had  penetrated  into  Ca- 
lifornia, the  natives  had  no  form  of  religion  ;  and 
that  of  their  government  was  fuch  as  might  be  ex- 
pelled from  their  ignorance.  Each  nation  was  an 
affemblage  of  feveral  cottages,  more  or  lefs  nu- 
merous, that  were  all  mutually  confederated  by 
alliances,  but  without  any  chief.  They  were 
Grangers  even  to  fiUal  obedience.  No  kind  of 
drefs  was  in  ufe  among  the  men  ;  but  the  v/omen 
covered  thofe  parts  which  nature  intended  fnould 
be  concealed  with  extreme  care. 

Whether  thefe  particulars  were  knov/n  or  not, 
certain  it  is  that  Mexico  was  no  fooner  reduced, 
and  tranquillity  eflablifhed,  than  the  plan  was 
laid  for  the  conquefl  of  California.  Cortez  landed 
there  in  1526.  He  had  not  even  time  to  take  a 
furvey  of  it,  becaufe  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 
his  government,  where  the  report  of  his  death  had 
difpofed  the  people  to  a  general  infurreclion. 
The  feveral  attempts  that  have  fmce  been  made, 
to  form  an  eftabliiliment  there,  have  all  been  un- 
fuccefsfuh     The  endeavours  of  the  court  were 
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?  o  o  K  not  more  fortunate  than  thofe  of  individuals.  If 
V,.  ,^  L-^  we  pay  the  ieaft  attention  to  the  fpirit  that  di- 
rected thefe  enterprifes,  v/e  fliall  find  that  want  of 
humanity,  courage,  and  perfeverance,  was  the 
caufe  of  thefe  misfortunes.  There  was  not  a 
lingle  expedition  that  was  not  ill-concerted  or  im- 
prudently condu£i:ed. 

Spain,  difpirited  with  her  loiTes  and  expences, 
had  entirely  given  up  the  conquefl  of  California, 
when  the  Jefuits  in  1697  fohcited  permiffion  to 
undertake  it.  As  foon  as  they  had  obtained  the 
confent  of  government,  they  began  to  execute  a 
plan  of  legillation,  which  they  had  formed  from 
accurate  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  foil,  the  cha- 
radter  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  influence  of  the 
climate.  Their  proceedings  were  not  dire£led  by 
fanaticifm.  They  arrived  among  the  favages  whom 
they  intended  to  civilize  with  curiofities  that  might 
amufe  them;  corn  for  their  food,  and  apparel 
which  could  not  but  pleafe  them.  The  hatred 
thefe  people  bore  to  the  Spanifti  name  could  not 
fupport  itfelf  againil  thefe  demonflrations  of  be- 
nevolence. They  teflified  their  acknowledgments 
as  much  as  their  want  of  fenfibility  and  their 
inconftancy  would  permit  them.  Thefe  faults 
were  partly  overcome  by  the  religious  inflitu- 
tors,  who  purfued  their  projeft  with  a  degree 
of  warmth  and  refolution  peculiar  to  their  fociety. 
They  made  themfelves  carpenters,  mafons,  weavers, 
and  husbandmen ;  and  by  thefe  means  fucceeded 
in  imparting  knowledge,  and  in  fome  meafure  a 
tafle  for  the  mofl  ufeful  arts,  to  this  favage  people, 
who  have  been  all  fucceflively  formed  into  one 
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body.  In  1745,  they  compofed  forty-three  vll-  BOOK 
lages,  that  were  feparated  from  each  other  by  the  ^  ,  ^ 
barrennefs  of  the  foil  and  the  want  of  water.  This 
republic  will  augment,  in  proportion  as  the  fuc- 
ceiTors  of  thofe  who  formed  it  fliall  proiecute  their 
labours  towards  the  north,  where,  according  to  a 
plan  that  was  judicioufly  concerted,  a  communi- 
cation was  to  be  eftabliflied  between  the  miffion^ 
aries  of  the  peninfula,  and  thofe  of  the  continent* 
They  are  only  divided  by  the  river  Colorado. 

The  inhabitants'  of  thefe  fmall  villages  fubfift 
principally  on  corn  and  pulfe,  which  they  cultivate, 
and  on  the  fruits  and  domeflic  animals  of  Europe, 
the  breeding  of  which  is  an  objedt  of  continual 
attention.  The  Indians  have  each  their  field,  and 
the  property  or  what  they  reap ;  but  fuch  is  theit 
want  of  forefight,  that  they  would  fquander  in  a 
day  what  they  had  gathered,  if  the  milTionary  did 
not  take  upon  hirafelf  to  diftribute  it  to  them  as 
they  ftand  in  need  of  it.  They  already  manufac- 
ture fome  coarfe  fluffs.  The  neceflaries  they  are 
in  want  of  are  purchafed  with  pearls,  which  they 
fifli  in  the  gulph,  and  with  wine  nearly  refembling 
that  of  Madeira,  which  they  fell  to  New  Spain  and 
to  the  galleons ;  and  the  ufe  of  which,  experience 
hath  Ihewn,  it  is  necelTary  to  prcaibit  among 
them. 

A  FEW  laws,  that  are  very  fimple,  are  fufficicnt 
to  regulate  this  riling  flate.  In  order  to  in  force 
the  obfervance  of  them,  the  milTionary  chufes  the 
mod  intelligent  perfon  of  the  village ;  who  is  im* 
powered  to  whip  and  imprifon,  the  only  puniili* 
ments  of  which  they  have  any  knowledge^ 
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^  ^^  ^  In  all  California  there  are  only  two  garrifons, 
V  ■■  .y .  *  each  confifting  of  thirty  men,  and  a  foldier  with 
every  miilionary*  Thefe  troops  were  chofen  by  the 
legillators,  and  are  under  their  orders,  though  they 
are  paid  by  the  government.  The  court  of  Madrid 
faw  no  inconvenience  in  leaving  thefe  trifling  forces 
in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  had  acquired  their  con- 
fidence ;  and  it  has  been  demonftrated  to  them, 
that  nothing  but  this  expedient  could  have  pre- 
vented the  oppreffion  of  their  new  fubjedls. 

They  will  continue  happy  as  long  as  no  mines 
are  difcovered  in  their  territory.  If  there  are  any 
mines,  as  there  is  great  reafon  to  prefume  from  the 
number  there  are  on  the  other  iide  of  the  gulph, 
whenever  they  are  found  out,  the  edifice,  that  has 
been  reared  with  fuch  labour  and  underftanding, 
will  be  at  once  fubverted.  Thefe  people,  like 
many  others,  will  difappear  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  gold,  which  the  Spanifh  government 
would  draw  from  California,  would  deprive  it  of 
the  advantages  which  its  policy  may  now  find  in 
the  labours  of  its  miffionaries  \  who  ihould  rather 
be  encouraged  to  purfue  their  ufeful  undertakings. 
They  might,  perhaps,  enable  the  court  of  Madrid 
to  build  forts,  which  would  allow  them  to  behold 
with  tranquillity  the  difcovery  of  that  pafi^age  by 
the  north  weft  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  which  the 
Englifh  have  fo  long  been  in  fearch  of.  It  has  alfo 
been  imagined,  that  thefe  ramparts  might  prove 
■a  barrier  againft  the  Rufijans,  who,  in  1741,  ad- 
"vanced  within  twelve  degrees  of  Cape  Mendocino, 
*the    moil   northern   part  that  has   hitherto  been 
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known  of  California.  But  if  it  had  been  remarked 
that  this  voyage  could  not  be  undertaken  but  from 
the  feas  of  Kamtfchatka,  it  would  have  been  evi- 
dent that  none  but  weak  armaments  could  be  fitted 
out  there,  which  could  only  ferve  to  gratify  cu- 
rioilty,  and  confequently  could  not  occafion  the 
leaft  difquietude. 

An  advantage  more  certain,  and  lefs  remote,  is 
the  facility  which  Cahfornia  gives  of  reducing  the 
provinces  that  extend  from  the  other  fide  of  the 
gulph  to  the  river  Colorado.  Thefe  rich  countries 
are  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  Mexico,  and  fo  difficult 
of  accefs,  that  it  appeared  as  dangerous  to  attempt 
the  conqueft  of  them,  as  ufelefs  to  execute  it.  The 
liberty,  the  fafety  of  the  fea  of  California,  ought 
to  encourage  the  undertaking,  will  furnifh  the 
means  of  fucceeding  in  it,  and  fecure  the  advantages 
accruing  from  it.  Philofophers  themfelves  will  in- 
vite the  court  of  Madrid  to  undertake  thefe  expe- 
ditions, as  foon  as  they  Ihall  have  feen  them  folemn- 
ly  abjure  thofe  fanatical  and  deflrudlive  principles 
upon  which  their  policy  has  hitherto  been  founded. 

But  till  Spain  lliall  adopt  thefe  important  views, 
California  ferves  for  a  port  of  refrefliment  for  fhips 
that  fail  from  the  Philippine  iflands  to  Mexico. 
Cape  St.  Lucas,  fituated  at  the  fouthern  extremity 
of  the  peninfula,  is  the  place  where  thev  touch. 
There  they  find  a  good  harbour,  refreihments, 
and  fignals  which  give  them  information  of  the 
appearance  of  any  enemy  in  thefe  latitudes,  which 
are  very  dangerous,  and  where  they  have  been  the 
mod  frequently  attacked.  It  was  in  1734  that  the 
galleon  arrived  there  for  the  firll  time ;  where  it 
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has  ever  fince  been  ordered,  or  compelled  by  ne- 
cefllty  to  (lop. 

The  fyftem,  adopted  by  all  the  ftatesof  Europe, 
of  holding  colonies  in  the  moil  abfolute  depen« 
dence  on  the  mother  country,  has  always  made  the 
connexions  of  Mexico  with  Afia  fufpicious  to 
feveral  of  the  Spanifh  politicians.  The  opinion 
which  has  prevailed,  and  is  flill  maintained,  that 
it  is  not  poilible  to  preferve  the  Philippine  iflands, 
without  this  co.iimunication,  has  alone  prevented 
Its  being  broken.  Nothing  more  has  been  done 
than  to  limit  it,  by  hindering  Peru  from  having 
any  (hare  in  it.  This  valt  empire  has  by  fevere 
and  repeated  laws  been  deprived  of  the  advantage 
of  drawing  diredly  from  the  call  the  merchan- 
dife  it  wanted,  and  even  of  the  liberty  of  deriving 
it  indireclly  from  New  Spain. 

These  reftraints  were  difapproved  by  the  bold 
and  fertile  genius  of  Alberoni.  Full  of  the  mod 
extenlive  views  for  the  profperity  and  glory  of 
that  monarchy  which  he  attempted  to  reflore, 
he  purpofed  to  retain  in  it  the  treafures  of  the 
new  world,  to  which  it  had  hitherto  ferved  only 
as  a  mart.  According  to  his  plan,  the  eaft  wa^ 
to  furnifh  all  the  anicles  of  drefs  to  the  Spanifh 
colonies  and  to  the  mother  country  itfelf,  which 
would  have  received  them  through  the  channel 
of  its  colonies.  Ke  expe^ed  with  reafon  that 
thofe  powers,  whofe  intereils  this  arrangement 
would  prejudice,  and  whofe  trade  it  would  ruin, 
would  endeavour  to  ob[i:ru£l:  it;  but  he  made 
preparations  for  oppofmg  their  attacks  in  the 
European  feas,  and  he  had  already  given  orders 
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for  putting  the  coafts  and  harbours  of  the  South  ^  00  K 
Sea  in  a  condition  not  to  fear  the  efforts  of  any  l  ^'  x 
feeble  fquadrons  that  might  come  upon  them. 

These  views  v/ere  defective  in  point  of  judge- 
ment. Alberoni,  hurried  away  by  the  enthufiafm 
of  his  opinions,  and  by  his  hatred  againft  thofe 
nations  which  were  deiirous  of  oppoling  his  po- 
litical defigns,  did  not  perceive,  that  the  filks 
and  Hnens,  that  would  be  imported  into  Spain  by 
the  way  he  propofed,  would  bear  fuch  an  ex- 
ceffive  price  as  would  neceffarily  put  a  flop  to 
the  confumption  of  them.  With  regard  to  the 
project  of  cloathing  the  people  of  North  and  South 
America  from  Afia,  it  appears  to  be  a  very  fen- 
fible  one. 

The  colonics  would  then  be  cloathed  more 
agreeably,  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  in  a  manner 
better  adapted  to  the  climate  ;  the  wars  of  Eu- 
rope would  not  expofe  them  to  the  rifque  of 
being  in  want  of  the  moll  common  and  necef- 
fary  articles  of  Hfe  ;  they  would  become  more 
wealthy,  be  better  affe^led  to  their  m.other  coun- 
try, and  better  enabled  to  defend  themfelves 
againft  any  enemies  that  might  attack  them. 
Thefe  enemies  themfelves  would  prove  lefs  for- 
midable ;  becaufe  they  would  gradually  lofe  the 
ftrength  which  the  furniihing  of  Peru  and  Mexico 
with  provifions  procures  them.  In  a  word,  Spain, 
by  receiving  on  India  goods  the  fame  duties  as 
it  receives  on  thofe  with  which  it  is  furniihed 
by  its  rivals,  would  lofe  no  part  of  its  re- 
venues. It  might  even,  upon  emergences,  obtain 
from  its  colonies  fuccours,  whic     ?.t  prefent  they 
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BOOK  iigye  neither  the  difpofidon  nor  the  power  of  grant- 
t  '  J  ing.  We  fliali  infift  no  longer  on  the  commerce 
of  Mexico  with  the  Eail  Indies ;  let  us  now  fpeak 
of  its  connections  with  Europe  by  the  north  fea, 
and  begin  with  that  which  the  produ6lions  of 
Guatimala  form. 

The  province  of  Guatimala,  which  is  one  of 
the  iargeil  of  New  Spain,  was  conquered  in  1524 
and  1525  by  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  one  of  Cor- 
tez's  lieutenants.  He  built  in  it  feveral  towns, 
and  in  particular  the  capital,  which  bears  the 
name  of  the  province.  It  is  fituated  in  a  valley 
about  three  miles  broad,  and  bounded  by  two^ 
mountains  that  are  pretty  lofty.  From  the  moun- 
tain towards  the  fouth  run  feveral  rivulets  and 
fountains,  which  delightfully  refreni  the  villages 
that  are  fituated  on  the  declivity,  and  keep  up 
a  perpetual  fucceffion  of  fiowers  and  fruits.  The 
afpefl  of  the  mountain,  that  is  to  the  north,  is 
terrible.  There  is  no  verdure  ever  feen  upoa 
it;  nothing  but  afties,  and  calcined  Hones.  A 
kind  of  rumbhng  noife,  which  the  inhabitants 
afcribe  to  the  boiling  of  metals  that  are  in  a  ftate 
of  fufion  within  the  caverns  of  the  earth,  is  con- 
tinually heard.  From  thefe  internal  furnaces  iflue 
flames  and  torrents  of  fulphur,  which  fill  the 
air  with  an  horible  infedion.  Guatimala,  accord- 
ing to  the  expreflion  of  the  country,  is  fituated 
between  paradife  and  hell. 

Its  pofuion,  and  its  diftance  from  Mexico 
and  Guadalajara,  have  occafioned  it  to  be  fixed 
upon  for  the  feat  of  an  audience,  which  extends 
itsjurifdiftion  over  three  hundred  leagues  to  the 
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fouth,  an  hundred  to  the  north,  fixty  to  the  eaft,    BOOK 
and  twelve  to  the  weft,  towards  the   South  Sea,     y     '     i 
The  advantages  it  derived    from    this   diftinclion 
fpon  formed  it  into  a  confiderable  colony,  which 
took   care    to   improve    thofe   gifts    that   nature 
had  beflowed   upon  it.     There   is  no  country  in 
this    part    of  the    new    world    where    Ihe    hath 
lavifhed  her  blellings  with  greater  profufion.    The 
air  here  is  very  wholefome,  and  the  climate  very 
temperate.     Poultry  and  game  are  in  the  greatefl 
plenty,  and  of  an  excellent  flavour^     No  fpot  on 
the  earth  produces  better  corn.  The  rivers,  lakes, 
and    fea,    every    where    abound    with    excellent 
filh.     The  oxen    are   here  multiplied   to   fuch  a 
degree,  that  it  is  become  neceffary  to  kill  all  that 
are   grown    wild    on    the    mountains,    left    they 
fhould   prejudice    agriculture   by   their    excelTive 
numbers. 

This  fertility,  however,  is  not  the  circum- 
flanee  that  renders  Guatimala  fo  valuable  to  the 
mother  country.  Spain  has  properly  no  con- 
nedlion  with  this  colony  but  by  means  of  the 
indigo  fhe  acquires  from  it;  which  is  far  fuperior 
to  any  that  the  reft  of  America  produces.  In 
the  cultivation  of  it  fome  negroes  are  employed, 
and  a  part  of  thofe  Indians  who  have  furvived 
the  tyranny  of  their  conquerors.  The  labours 
of  thefe  iiaves  annually  fupply  Europe  alone 
with  two  rhoufand  five  hundred  furrons  of  indigo, 
which  fell  one  with  another  at  Cadiz  for  16S0 
]ivres  *.     This   rich   produce   is  conveysd  upon 
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BOOK    mules,  with  fome  other   articles    of  lefs    confe- 

VI. 

w  I   quence,  to  the  town  of  St.  Thomas^  fituated  iixty 

leagues   from    Guatimalaj  at  the    extremity    of  a 
very  deep  lake  which  Icfes  itfelf  in  the  gulph  of 
Honduras.     Here  thefe  commcdities   always  re- 
main till  they  are  exchanged  for  others  that  are 
brought  from  Europe  in  velTels  of  a  moderate  fize, 
which  commonly  arrive  in  the  months  of  July  and 
Auguft.     On  their  return,  their  cargo  is  increafed 
by    fome  fkins,    fome    calTia,   and  fome    farfapa- 
rilla,  which    are   the  only  articles    the   province 
of   Honduras    furniihes,    though  it   be   an   hun- 
dred and  fifty  leagues  long,   and  fixty  or  four- 
fcore    broad.      The   reputation   it   had    firfl   ac- 
quired, from  its  golden  nv'nes^  was  but  traniitory  : 
they  fank  into  cotal  oblivion,  after  having  proved 
the  grave  of  nearly  a  million  of  Indians.      The 
territory  thefe  Indians    inhabited    remains  uncul- 
tivated and  wafte ;  it  is  now  the  poorefl  part  of 
all  America.     Both  the  people  and  the  lands  were 
facrificed  to  the  fearch  after  gold  j  and  the  gold 
itfelf  by  no  means  anfwered  the  expedations  that 
were  formed  of  it. 

GuATiMALA  nearly  furniihes  the  whole  of  thofe 
6,000,000  iivres  *,  which  is  the  amount  of  its  pro- 
duflions  joined  to  thofe  of  Honduras.  The  lake 
on  which  thefe  riches  are  all  accumulated  is  en- 
tirely open,  though  it  would  have  been  very  eafy 
to  have  fecured  it  from  every  attack;  more  efpe- 
cially  as  its  entrance  is  rendered  narrow  by  two 
high  rocks,  which  projedt  on  each   fide  within 
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cannon-lhot  of  each  other.     It  is  probable  that  ®  ^^  ^ 
Spain  will  not  alter  her  condtidl  till  fhe  has  fuf- 
fered  foi  her  negligence;   which  (he  might  eafily 
be  made  to  do. 

The  vefTels  that  (Iiould  undertake  this  expe- 
dition might  anchor  in  perfect  fafety  in  the  road. 
A  tboiiiand  or  twelve  hundred  men,  landing  at 
St.  Thomas,  might  pafs  over  the  mountains  for 
the  fpace  of  fifteen  leagues,  where  they  would 
find  commodious  roads  and  fubfiflence.  The  reft 
of  their  way  would  be  acrofs  plains  that  are  well 
peopled  and  plentifiiL  They  would  then  arrive 
at  Guanmala,  in  which  there  is  not  a  lin.^le  fol- 
dier,  noi  the  lead  fortification.  Ics  forty  thoufand 
fouls,  Indians,  Negroes,  Meflees,  and  Spaniards, 
who  have  never  feen  an  enemy,  would  be  in- 
capable of  making  the  leafl  refinance.  In  order 
to  fave  their  lives,  they  would  deliver  up  the 
immenfe  riches  that  they  have  been  accumulating 
for  more  than  two  centuries,  which  would  amount 
at  leafl  to  thirty  millions  *.  The  troops  would 
reimbark  with  this  booty,  and,  if  they  chofe  it, 
with  hoftages  that  would  fecure  their  retreat. 
The  trade  of  Campeachy  would  be  expofed  to 
the  fame  invafion,  if  it  were  of  fufiEcient  impor- 
tance to  juflify  the  undertaking. 

Between  the  gulphs  of  Campeachy  and  Hon- 
duras we  find  a  large  peninfula,  called  Jutacan. 
Though  this  peninfula  has  neither  river  nor  brook, 
the  water  is  every  where  fo  near  to  the  land, 
and  the  Ihells  are  in  fuch  great  abundance,  that 

it 
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^  ^..^  ^  it  is  manifeft  this  immenfe  fpace  was  formerly 
s— V — '  part  of  the  fea.  When  the  Spaniards  difcovered' 
it,  they  found  few  inhabitants  there,  little  agri- 
culture, and  no  metals-,  in  confequence  of  which- 
it  was  defpifed.  They  afterwards  found  that  the 
trees  which  grew  there  were  fit  for  dying ;  and 
they  therefore  built  the  town  of  CampeachV 
upon  it,  which  became  the  mart  of  the  valuable 
production  that  gave  it  its  name. 

If  this  tree  were  not  fo  thick,  it  would  not  be 
unlike  the  white  thorn.  Its  leaves  are  fmall,  and 
of  a  pale-green  colour.  The  inner  part  of  the 
tree,  which  is  at  fiffl:  red,  begomes  black  after 
it  has  been  felled  fome  time.  It  is  only  this 
inner  part  that  gives  the  black  and  the  violet 
colour. 

Camp E ACHY  has  been  indebted  to  the  fingle 
traffick  of  this  article  for  the  advantage  of  being 
a  very  confiderable  market.  It  received  every 
year  feveral  vefTels,  whofe  cargoes  were  diflri- 
buted  in  the  inland  countries,  and  which  took 
in  return  wood  and  metals  which  this  exchange 
drew  thither.  This  profperity  was  cqntinually 
increafing.till  the  time  that  the  Englifh  fettled  at 
Jamaica. 

Amid  st  the  vad  numbers  of  pirates  which  were 
continually  coming  from  this  famous  ifland,  feveral 
went  to  cruife  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  to  in- 
tercept the  veffels  which  failed  there.  Thefe 
plunderers  were  fo  little  acquainted  with  the  value 
of  the  wood,  which  was  the  only  production  of 
the  country^  that,  when  they  found  barks  laden 

with 
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with  it,  they  took  away  nothing  but  the  iron 
utenfils.  One  of  them  having  carried  ofi  a  large 
velTel,  which  had  nothing  elfe  but  the  logwood 
on  board,  brought  it  into  the  Thames,  defigning 
only  to  equip  it  as  a  privateer  ♦,  when,  contrary 
to  his  expedlaiion,  he  fold  at  a  very  high  price 
the  wood  which  he  had  thought  to  be  of  fo  little 
value,  that  he  had  always  burnt  it  during  his 
voyage.  After  this  difcovery,  the  pirates,  who 
w.ere  not  fuccefsful  at  fea,  never  failed  to  repair 
to  the  river  of  Champeton,  where  they  took  on 
board  the  piles  of  wood  which  were  always  found 
ranged  on  the  ihore. 

The  peace  of  the  Englifh  with  Spain  having 
put  a  ilop  to  the  depVedatioiis  of  thefe  pirates,  fe- 
veral  of  them  employed  themfelves  in  cutting  In- 
dian wood.  Cape  Caroche  furnilhed  them  at  firft: 
with  abundance.  As  loon  as  they  perceived  it  di- 
minilh,  they  went  to  fettle  between  Tabafco  and 
the  river  of  Champeton,  about  Lake  Trifle,  and  in 
Beef  Illand,  which  is  very  near  it.  In  1675  their 
numbers  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  lixty. 
Their  ardour,  which  at  firil:  was  extreme,  foon 
gave  way  ;  and  the  habit  of  idlenefs  prevailed. 
As  the  greateil  part  of  them  were  excellent 
markfmen,  the  chace  became  their  predominant 
paffion  ;  and  their  former  inclination  to  plunder 
was  re-kindled  in  them  by  this  exercife.  They  foon 
began  to  make  inroads  into  the  Indian  towns,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  they  carried  off.  The  women 
they  appointed  to  wait  on  them ;  and  the  men  they 
fold  at  Jamaica,  or  other  illands.  The  Spaniards, 
jroufed  from  iheir  lethargy  by  thefe  enormities, 

furprifed 
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BOOK   furprifed  them  in  the  midd  of  their  debaucheries, 
r       '    J   and  carried  them  oft.     MoPc  of   them  were   even 
taken  in  their  cottages :    they  were  led  prifoners  to 
Mexico,  where  they  ended  their  days  in  the  mines. 

Those  who  efcaped  took  refuge  in  the  gulph 
of  Honduras,  where  they  were  joined  by  fome 
wandering  freebooters  of  North  America.  In  pro- 
cefs  of  time  they  increafed  to  fifteen  hundred  men. 
The  flate  of  independence  and  plenty  in  which 
they  lived  rendered  the  marihy  country  they  in- 
habited agreeable  to  them.  Strong  intrenchments 
fecured  them  and  their  proviiions ;  and  they  con- 
fined themfelves  to  thofe  employments,  which 
their  unhappy  companions  lamented  that  they  had 
ever  negle61:ed.  They  only  took  care  not  to  pene- 
trate into  the  interior  part  of  the  country,  to  cut 
wood,  without  being  v/eli  armed. 

Their  indullry  was  crowned  with  the  greateft 
fuccefs.  In  reality,  the  tun  of  wood,  which  had 
been  fold  as  high  as  nine  hundred  livres  *,  was 
gradually  fallen  to  a  very  low  price;  but  this  dif- 
advantage  in  the  price  was  compenfated  by  the 
quantity  that  was  fold.  The  cutters  delivered  up 
the  produce  of  their  labours,  either  to  the  people 
of  Jamaica,  who  brought  them  Madeira  wine, 
llrong  liquors,  Hnens,  and  cloaths ;  or  to  the  Eng- 
lifli  colonies  of  North  America,  which  fupplied 
them  with  provifions.  This  commerce,  which 
was  always  carried  on  by  fmugglers,  and  which 
occafioned  much  clamour,  became  lawful  in  1763. 
The  liberty  of  cutting  logwood  was  fecured  to 
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Great  Britain  ;  but  (lie  was  not  permitted  to  raife  ^  yj^  ^ 
forts,  and  was  even  obliged  to  deftroy  thofe  which  <.  i.^.m  /' 
had  been  built.  The  court  of  Madrid  feldom 
hath  made  any  concefiions  with  greater  regret  than 
this  of  ellabhfliing  in  the  center  of  its  poffeflions 
an  afiive,  powerful,  and  ambitious  nation.  But 
there  is  an  expedient  to  render  even  this  concef- 
fion  almofl  ufelefs. 

The  province  of  Jucatan  is  divided  from  north- 
eaft  to  fouth-weil,  that  is,  throughout  almoft  its 
whole  extent,  by  a  chain  of  mountains.  To  the 
north  of  thefe  mountains  is  the  bay  of  Campea- 
chy,  whofe  dry  and  thirfly  foil  produces  logwood 
of  a  fuperior  quality,  which  is  fold  at  all  markets 
at  near  double  the  price  of  that  which  the  Englifh 
cut  at  the  fouthern  bay  of  Honduras,  where  the 
rich  and  almoft  marfhy  foil  produces  only  a  baflard 
kind,  and  which  yields  much  lefs  dye.  If,  as  the 
expreffions  of  the  treaty,  which  admit  of  forae  la- 
titude, lead  us  to  apprehend,  Great  Britain  hath 
acquired  only  the  right  of  fettling  in  thofe  places 
which  its  fubjedts  had  ufurped,  Spain  may  put  au 
end  to  her  anxiety  on  this  point,  by  encouraging 
the  cutting  of  its  own  wood,  which  is  more  valua- 
ble, in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  furnifh  all  Europe  with 
•a  fafEcient  quantity  for  their  confumption.  By 
this  judicious  policy,  Ihe  will  ruin  the  Englifh  co- 
lony, and  without  force  get  rid  of  a  neighbour 
much  more  dangerous  than  flie  imagines ;  fhe  will 
then  regain  an  important  branch  of  trade,  which 
for  a  long  time  hath  been  fo  confiderabiy  reduced, 
that  Campeachy  receives  from  the  mocher-coun» 
try  no  more  than  a  fingle  veffel  every  three  or  four 

years. 
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BOOK   years.   The  wood,  which  cannot  be  brought  away 

^^ — i^l— i    by  this  ihip,  is  carried  off  by  fmall  velTels  to  Vera- 

Cruz,  which  is  the  true  point  of  union  between 

Mexico  and  Spain. 

Old  Vera-Cruz  ferved  at  firfl  for  a  mart.  This 
town,  founded  by  Cortez  on  the  very  fpot  where 
he  firfl  landed,  is  fituated  on  a  river,  which  is  dry 
one  part  of  the  year,  but  which  in  the  rainy  feafon 
is  capable  of  receiving  the  largeft  velTels.  The 
danger  to  which  the  feamen  were  expofed,  in  a 
fituation  where  nothing  defended  them  againfl  the 
violence  of  the  winds  fo  common  in  thefe  latitudes, 
induced  them  to  feek  for  more  fecure  fhelter; 
which  they  found  eighteen  miles  lower  down  on 
the  fame  coail.  There  they  built  New  Vera-Cruz, 
at  feventy-two  leagues  diftance  from  the  capital  of 
Mexico. 

New  Vera-Cruz  is  fituated  in  a  climate  rendered 
difagreeable  by  a  burning  fun,  and  by  excefTive 
heats,  and  unwholefcme  by  continual  rains.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  dry  fands,  and  on  the 
wefl  by  infectious  moraffes.  Its  ftreets  are  flraight^ 
but  the  houfes  are  built  of  wood.  No  nobility 
are  to  be  met  with  here,  and  the  merchants  always 
prefer  living  at  Angelos.  The  fmall  number  of 
Spaniards,  who  are  fixed  either  by  avarice  or  by 
indigence  in  fo  wretched  and  dangerous  a  place, 
live  in  a  flate  of  privacy  and  with  a  degree  of 
"parfimony  that  are  unknown  in  all  other  commer- 
cial places. 

The  fortifications  of  the  town  confiil  of  a  wall, 
eight  towers  ere£led  at  different  diftances,  and  two 
baftions  which  command  the  Ihore.     Thefe  works, 

weak 
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weak  in  themfelves  and  ill-conflm£led,  are  in  an   ^  9^f  ^ 
extremely  ruinous  ilate  ;   fo  that  for  the  defence  of    s  ..  v  ^ 
the  place  they  depend  only  on  the  fortrefs  of  St« 
Juan  de  Ulloa,   that  is   built  on  a  rock  fronting 
the  town,  and  at  the  diftance  of  a  mile  from  it. 

This  harbour  has  the  difadvantage  of  not  being 
able  to  hold  more  than  thirty  or  thirty-five  veflels, 
which  are  not  always  flieltered  from  the  northera 
winds.  The  entrance  into  it  is  by  two  channels 
only,  which  are  fo  narrow  as  to  admit  but  one 
fliip.  The  fea  in  the  neighbourhood  is  likewife 
extremely  dangerous  on  account  of  feveral  fmall 
illands,  which  the  Spaniards  called  Cayos,  and  a 
great  number  of  rocks  almoll  even  Vv'ith  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  and  fcarcely  to  be  perceived.  It 
was  imagined  that  nothing  but  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  fituation,  acquired  by  many  years  ex- 
perience, could  have  furmounted  thefe  obftacles ; 
but,  notvvithilanding  this,  they  were  overcome  by 
certain  defperate  pirates,  who  furprifed  the  place 
in  1 7 1 2  ;  towers  were  then  conftrufted  on  the 
(liore,  where  vigilant  fentinels  are  continually  on 
guard  for  the  common  fafety. 

It  is  into  this  harbour,  which  is  properly  the 
only  one  there  is  in  the  gulph,  that  the  fleet  ar- 
rives, whofe  deftination  is  to  furnifh  Mexico  with 
European  merchandife.     It  is  fitted  out  at  Cadiz 

-  every  two,  three,  or  four  years,  as  occafions'  and 
circumftances  require.  It  ordinarily  ccnfiils  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  merchant  (hips ;  and  is  efcorted 

,by  two  men  of  war,  or  a  greater  number,  if  re- 
quifite. 

...  Wines, 
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Wines,  brandies,  and  oils,  conftitute  the  mod 
bulky  part  of  the  cargo.  Gold  and  filver  fluffs, 
gold  and  filver  lace,  cloths,  linen,  lilks,  laces, 
hats,  jewels,  diamonds,  and  fpices,  compofe  the 
richeft  part. 

The  fleet  fets  out  from  Europe  in  the  month  of 
July,  but  at  the  lateft  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  dangers  to  which  it  would  be 
expofed  from  the  violence  of  the  north  wind  in  the 
open  fea,  efpecially  at  the  landing  places,  if  it 
ihould  fet  fail  in  any  other  feafon.  In  its  palfage  it 
takes  in  refreiliments  at  Porto  Rico,  and  repairs 
to  Vera  Cruz,  from  whence  its  cargo  is  conveyed 
to  Xalapa.  In  this  town,  which  is  fituated  twelve 
leagues  from  the  harbour  on  the  back  of  a  moun- 
tain, and  well  built,  is  held  a  fair,  which  is  li- 
mited by  the  laws  to  fix  weeks,  but  which  fome- 
times  is  prolonged  at  the  folicitation  of  the  mer- 
chants of  the  country  or  thofe  of  Spain.  The  pro- 
portion which  the  value  of  gold  and  filver  bears 
to  that  of  the  merchandize  is  the  circumftance 
that  determines  the  gain  or  lofs  of  exchanges.  If 
one  of  thefe  articles  is  in  greater  plenty  than  the 
other,  great  prejudice  refults  to  the  feller  or  buyer. 
Formerly  the  royal  treafure  was  fent  from  the 
capital  to  Vera  Cruz,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the 
fleet  there ;  but,  fince  this  key  of  the  new  world 
was  pillaged  by  pirates  in  1683,  ^^  waits  the  ar- 
rival of  the  ftiips,  and  flops  at  Angelos,  which  is 
only  thirty-five  leagues  diftant. 

When  the  tranfa^tions  are  finiflied,  the- gold, 
filver,  cochineal,  leather,  vanilla,  logwood,  aod 
fome  goods  of  inconfiderable  value  which  Mexico 

furnilhes. 
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furnifhes,  are  put  on  board.     The  fleet  then  di-   book 
rcS.s   its   courfe  for   the  Havanna,    where,   after   ^       '    * 
being  joined  by  fome  regifler-fbips  difpatched  to 
different  ports,  it  arrives  at  Cadiz  by  the  channel 
of  Bahama. 

In  the  interval  betv/een  the  failing  of  one  fleet 
and  the  other,  the  court  of  Spain  fends  out  two 
men  of  war,  which  they  call  Azogues,  to  carry  to 
Vera-Cruz  the  quickfllver  that  is  neceffary  for 
working  the  mines  of  Mexico.  The  quickfilver 
was  originally  drawn  from  Peru  ;  but  the  coni- 
miffions  were  fo  uncertain,  fo  flow,  and  fo  fre- 
quently fraudulent,  that  in  1734  it  was  judged  to 
be  more  convenient  to  fend  it  from  Europe.  The 
mines  of  Guadalcanal  at  firft  furnifhed  the  means. 
Thefe  were  afterwards  forfaken  for  the  richer 
mines  of  Almeda  in  Edramadura.  The  Azogues, 
to  which  two  or  three  merchant- fhips  are  fome- 
times  joined  that  can  only  carry  fome  fruits  of 
Spain,  are  laden  in  return  with  the  produce  of 
thofe  goods  that  have  been  fold  fmce  the  departure 
of  the  fleet,  or  of  thofe  which  had  been  delivered 
on  credit. 

If  any  thing  fliould  be  left  behind,  it  is  com- 
monly brought  by  the  fhips  of  war  w^hich  Spain 
builds  at  the  Havanna,  and  which  always  pafs  to 
Vera-Cruz  before  they  fet  fail  for  Europe.  Af- 
fairs are  conducted  in  a  different  manner  at  Peru, 
as  will  be  (hewn  in  the  fubfequent  book. 
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BOOK     VII. 

Conquejl  of  Peru  by  the  Spaniards,  Changes 
that  have  happened  in  this  Kmpire  Jince 
that  revolution, 

®viL  ^  ^OLUMBUS  had  no  fooner  gained  a  firm 
'^— V — '  V^  eitabliihment  on  the  ifland  of  San  Domingo 
dom  that  ^^^^^  ^^  profecuted  his  refearches.  In  one  of  his 
preceded  voyagcs  he  difcovcred  the  Oronooko,  and  in  the 
very  of  Other  the  bay  of  Honduras.  He  clearly  faw  that 
Peiu*  what  he  had  found  was  a  continent ;  and  his  ge- 

nius led  him  further  than  merely  to  fufpedl  that 
beyond  this  continent  was  another  ocean,  which 
muft  terminate  at  the  Eafl-Indies.  It  was  poffible 
that  thefe  two  feas  might  have  a  mutual  commu- 
nication, and  he  diligently  employed  himfelf  in 
finding  it  out.  In  order  to  make  this  difcovery, 
he  failed  as  clofe  along  the  coaft  as  poffible.  He 
touched  at  all  places  that  were  acceflible  j  and, 
contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  the  navigators  of  his 
time,  who  behaved  in  the  countries  where  they 
arrived  in  fuch  a  manner  as  if  they  were  never  to 
return  to  them,  he  treated  the  inhabitants  with 
equity,  attention,  and  humanity,  and  by  this 
method  fucceeded  in  gaining  their  affedion.  The 
ifthmus  of  Darien  particularly  engaged  his  ob- 
fervation.  He  thought  that  the  rivers,  which 
poured  into  it,  were  an  arm  of  the  great  ocean, 
which   uniting   by  a  narrow  fir  air,  the  feas   of 

South 
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South  and  North  America  feemed  to  open  to  his  ^  9^^  ^ 
wiihes  the  pafTage  and  communication  he  was  in  ^  j 
fearch  of.  After  he  had  explored  thefe  rivers  with 
extreme  attention,  and  found  himfelf  difappointed 
in  his  expe£lations,  he  contented  himfelf  with 
founding  a  fettlement.  The  pride,  mercenary  dif- 
,  pofition,  and  imprudence  of  his  companions,  ex- 
cited the  indignation  of  the  natives  of  the  country^ 
who  at  firfl  appeared  tolerably  well  difpofed  to 
permit  this  eltablilhment.  The  Spaniards  were 
obliged  to  reimbark  and  fail  away  in  veiTels  which 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  keep  the  fea  any 
longer. 

The  intelligence,  however,  which  was  obtained, 
was  not  entirely  loll.  Vefpucius,  Ojeda,  Lacofa, 
Pinfon,  Roldan,  Nino,  Lopez,  Baftidos,  Solis, 
and  NicuelTa,  followed  the  path  which  Columbus 
had  traced  out  for  them.  Thefe  adventurers,  who 
had  only  received  from  their  government  a  per- 
million  to  make  difcoveries,  in  order  to  fatisfy  the 
vain  glory  of  the  nation,  rather  than  to  extend  its 
dominions,  thought  neither  of  forming  fettlements 
which  might  be  cultivated,  nor  of  eftablifliing 
commercial  connexions  wath  the  fmall  nations 
which  they  difcovered.  The  profpe£l:  of  fortunes, 
which  might  have  been  made  in  future  by  thefe 
prudent  meafures,  was  an  idea  too  much  above 
the  prejudices  of  thefe  barbarous  times.  Even 
the  reafoning,  which  might  have  led  them  to  the 
knowledge  of  thefe  advantages,  would  not  have 
imparted  a  fufficient  impulfe  to  animate  thenio  No- 
thing but  the  allurement  of  immediate  gain  could 
excite  men  to  enterprifes  fo  hazardous  as  were 
H  h  2  thofe 
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^  vn  ^     ^^^^^  ^^^  which  this  age  was  diflinguiftied.     Gold 

i ^  . .,  ->    alone  attra61ed  them  to  the  continent  of  America, 

and  made  them  brave  dangers,  difeafes,  and  death, 
which  they  were  expofed  to  in  the  courfe  of  their 
voyage,  at  their  arrival,  or  on  their  return ;  and, 
by  a  terrible  but  juft  vengeance,  the  cruelty  of 
the  Europeans  and  their  lufl:  of  gold  exhaufted  at 
once  the  tv/o  hemifpheres  of  their  inhabitants, 
and  deilruflion  raged  equally  among  thofe  who 
were  the  plunderers  and  aiTaffins,  as  among  the 
plundered  people. 

Among  the  number  of  villains  who  ravaged, 
depopulated,  and  deilroyed,  thefe  unhappy  coafls 
of  a  world  which  was  no  fooner  difcovered  than  it 
was  exterminated,  there  was  one  man  who  had 
naturally  an  agreeable  afpe6l,  a  robull  conilitution, 
an  intrepid  courage,  and  a   popular  eloquence, 
and  who  had  imbibed  fome  principles  from  a  li- 
beral education.     His  name  was  Vafco  Nugnes  de 
Balboa.     Finding  at  Darien,  where  there  was  a 
greater  abundance  of  riches  than   in  any  other 
places,  a  fmall   number  of  Spaniards  whom  this 
circumdance  alone  had   attra£led   there,    he  put 
himfelf  at  their  head,  with  the  defign  of  forming 
a  permanent  fettlement.     He  found  at  firft  in  the 
country  fome  of  that  fame  fpecies  of  little  white 
men,  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  Africa  and  in  cer- 
tain of  the  Aiiatic  iflands.    They  are  covered  with 
a  down  of  a  glidening  white  colour.     They  have 
no  hair,  their  eyes  are  red,  and  they  only  fee  well 
in  the  night  time.     They  are  feeble,  and  their 
faculties  appear  to  be  more  circumfcribed  than 
thofe  of  other  men,     Thefe  favages  were  few  in 

number  | 
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number ;  but  others  of  a  different  fpecles  were    ^  ^^  ^ 

found  on  the  coafl.     Thefe  were  brave  and  hardy    ^ ^^^-^ 

enough  to  defend  their  liberty.  They  had  a  very 
extraordinary  cudora  among  them,  which  was,  that 
the  hufbands  on  the  death  of  their  wives,  and  the 
wives  on  the  death  of  their  husbands,  ufed  to  cut 
off  the  end  of  a  finger^  fo  that  by  looking  on  their 
hands  one  might  fee  whether  they  were  widowers 
or  widows,  and  how  often  they  had  been  fo. 

Nothing  has  ever  been  or  will  probably  ever 
be  faid,  that  can  fatisfa£lorily  explain  the  various 
perverfions  of  human  reafon.  If  the  women  alone 
had  been  obliged  to  cut  off  a  finger  at  the  deceafe 
of  their  husbands,  it  would  be  natural  to  fufpecl 
that  this  had  been  intended  to  prevent  a  widow 
from  impofing  upon  a  fecond  husband,  who  might 
imagine  her  to  be  a  virgin,  from  having  no  know- 
ledge of  her  former  conneflion  ;  a  thing  very 
likely  to  happen  among  wandering  nations.  But 
this  conjecture  would  lofe  its  force,  when  applied 
to  the  husbands,  whofe  condition  could  never  be 
a  matter  of  fuch  confequence,  as  that  it  fhould  be 
carefully  indicated  by  indelible  hgns.  This  cu(loiii 
hath  obtained  in  other  countries  ;  but  the  follow- 
ing is  peculiar  to  Darien. 

When  a  widow  died,  fuch  of  her  children, 
whofe  tender  age  rendered  it  irapoffible  for  them 
to  provide  for  their  own  fubfiftence,  were  buned 
in  the  fame  grave  with  her.  As  no  one  would 
take  the  charge  of  thefe  orphans,  they  were  maffa- 
cred,  to  prevent  their  being  ftarved  to  death.  The 
charity  of  thefe  barbarians  extended  no  further. 
This  is  the  raofl  atrocious  a6t  to  which  tne  de- 
H  h  3  plorabie  . 
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BOOK    plorable  flate  of  favage  life  was  ever  able  to  impel 
mankind. 

Notwithstanding  the  ferocity  of  thefe  bar- 
barians, Balboa  fucceeded  in  difperfmg  the  inha- 
bitants of  Darien,  in  fubj  edging  them  or  gaining 
their  confidence  ;  and  he  fettled  his  countrymen 
on  their  territory. 

One  day,  as  he  was  dividing  fome  gold  with  one 
of  his  companions,  a  contefl  arofe  between  them. 
A  favage,  incenfed  at  a  rapacioufnefs  fo  repugnant 
to  his  manners,  Ihook  the  fcales  fo  violently,  that 
he  overfet  all  the  gold  that  was  in  them.  Since  you 
quarrel  for  fuch  a  trifle,  faid  he  to  the  two  Spa- 
niards, and  it  is  this  metal  which  has  made  you  quit 
your  country,  and  dijiurb  fo  tnany  nations,  I  will  lead 
you  to  a  place,  where  you  fhall  he  fatisfied.  He  ful- 
filled his  engagement,  and  condu6led  Balboa,  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Spaniards,  acrofs  a  neck 
of  land,  fixteen  or  feventeen  leagues  long,  to  the 
^oafl  of  the  South  Sea. 

Panama,  which  was  built  there  in  1518,  opened 
a  new  and  extenfive  career  to  the  reftlefsnefs  and 
avarice  of  the  Caftiiians.  The  ocean,  which  v/afbed 
its  walls,  conveyed  them  to  Peru,  whofe  riches 
were  boailed  of  in  this  part  of  the  new  world, 
though  but  in  a  vague  m.anner.  The  reports  that 
prevailed  concerning  the  Itrength  of  this  im- 
menfe  empire,  did  not  cafl  a  damp  upon  that 
ardour  which  its  treafures  excited  ;  and  the  world 
faw,  without  aflonifhment,  three  men,  born  in 
obfcurity,  undertake  at  their  own  expence  to  fub- 
yert  a  ;hrone  that  had  fubfifled  with  glory  for  fe- 
deral centuries* 
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Francis  Pizarro,  who  is  the  mofi  known  P^^^ 
among  them,  was  the  natural  fon  of  a  gentleman  <_^J_^ 
of  Eftramadura.  His  education  had  been  fo  neg- 
lected, that  he  could  not  read.  Tending  of  flocks, 
which  was  his  firfc  employment,  not  fuiting  his 
chara^ler,  he  embarked  for  the  new  world.  His 
avarice  and  ambition  infpired  him  with  inconceiv- 
able a<51ivit3^  He  joined  in  every  expedition,  and 
fjgnalized  himfelf  in  mofi:  of  them  ;  and  he  ac^ 
quired,  in  the  feveral  fituations  in  which  he  was 
employed,  that  knowledge  of  men  and  things, 
which  is  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  advancement, 
but  in  particular  to  thofe  who  by  their  birth  have 
every  difficulty  to  contend  with.  The  ufe  he  had 
hitherto  made  of  his  natural  and  acquired  abili- 
ties, perfuaded  him  that  nothing  was  above  his 
talents ;  and  he  formed  the  plan  of  exerting  them 
againfl  Peru. 

To  thefe  defigns  he  aflbciated Diego  de  Almagro, 
whofe  birth  was  equivocal,  but  whofe  courage 
was  proved.  He  had  ever  been  found  tem.perate, 
patient,  and  indefatigable,  in  thole  camps  in  which 
he  had  grown  old.  In  this  fchool  he  had  acquired 
a  franknefs  which  is  more  frequently  learnt  here 
than  in  other  fituations  ;  as  well  as  that  obduracy 
and  cruelty  which  are  but  too  common. 

The  fortune  of  tw^o  foldiers,  though  confider- 
able,  being  found  infufficient  for  the  conqueft  they 
meditated,  they  joined  themfelves  to  Fernando  de 
Luques.  He  was  a  mercenary  prieft,  w^ho  had 
amalTed  prodigious  wealth  by  all  the  methods 
which  fuperflition  renders  eafy  to  his  profeilion, 
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and  by  fome  means  peculiar  to  the  manners  of  the 
age  he  lived  in. 

As  the  bafis  of  their  aiTociation  the  confederates 
mutually  agreed,  that  each  fhould  engage  the 
whole  of  his  property  in  this  enterprife  ;  that  the 
wealth  accruing  from  it  fhould  be  equally  ihared, 
and  that  they  iliouid  reciprocally  obferve  an  in- 
violable fidelity.  The  parts  that  each  of  them 
were  to  take  in  this  great  fcene  were  diftributed 
as  the  good  of  the  commoa  caufe  required.  Pi- 
zarro  was  to  command  the  troops,  Almagro  con- 
du£i:  the  fuccours,  and  Luques  prepare  the  means. 
This  plan  of  ambition,  avarice,  and  ferocioufnefs, 
was  completed  by  fanaticifm.  Luques  publicly 
confecrated  a  hoil ;  part  of  which  he  ate,  and  di- 
vided the  refl  between  his  two  alTociates ;  all 
three  fwearing,  by  the  blood  of  their  God,  that,  to 
enrich  themfelves,  they  would  not  fpare  the  blood 
of  man. 

The  expedition,  commenced  under  thefe  hor- 
rible aufpices,  was  not  fortunate  ;  the  meafures 
being  continually  interrupted  by  famine,  ficknefs, 
and  mifunderftanding,  by  a  profound  ignorance  of 
the  theory  of  the  winds  and  currents,  and  by  the 
arms  of  the  Indians  -,  the  adventurers  found  them- 
felves reduced  to  the  neceiTity  of  returning  with- 
out having  eifecled  any  eftabliQiment,  or  done 
any  thing  worthy  of  being  tranfmicted  to  poflerity. 
At  the  end  of  1526,  Panama  received  the  wrecks 
of  an  arm.ament,  which  two  years  before  had  ex- 
cited its  jealoufy. 

Far  from  being  difcouraged  by  thefe  misfor- 
tunes^   the  three  alTociates  were  inflamed  with  a 
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more  ardent  pafTion  for  treafures  which  were  now   ^  ^'?  ^ 
better  known  to  them.     They  imagined  that  they  » 

lliould  not  fail  of  acquiring  them,  if  they  could 
difengage  themfelves  from  a  dependence  on  the 
-governor  of  Panama,  who  had  oppofed  them, 
fometimes  openly,  at  other  times  clandeftinely. 
The  court  of  Spain  granted  them  v/hat  they  fo- 
licited,  and  their  courage  was  now  animated  to 
greater  exploits.  In  1530  they  fitted  out  three 
velTels,  on  board  of  which  they  embarked  one 
hundred  fourfcore  and  five  foldiers,  thirty-feven 
horfes,  arms,  and  provifions.  Thefe  forces,  which 
were  fucceffively  augmented  by  fome  inconfiderable 
reinforcements,  were  commanded  by  Pizarro; 
who,  after  a  feries  of  extreme  difficulties  which  his 
intrepid  avarice  furmounted,  at  lad  arrived  at 
Tumbez,  on  the  frontiers  of  Peru. 

If   the  Spaniards   m.ay  be  credited,  Peru  had   ^^"^^  ^^ 

-  r  J      •    -r      J  •        r       r  Peru  when 

been  an  extenuve  and  civilized  empire  tor  rour  kwasdif- 
centuries.  It  had  been  founded  by  Manco-Capac, 
and  by  his  wife  Maraa-Ocello-Huaco.  It  has  been 
conjecl:ured,  that  thefe  two  perfons  might  be  the 
defcendents  of  certain  navigators  of  Europe  or  the 
Canaries,  who  had  been  fliipwrecked  on  the  coafis 
ofBrafil. 

To  fapport  this  conje<5ture,  it  has  been  faid, 
that  the  Peruvians  divided  the  year,  as  we  do,  into 
three  hundred  and  fixty-five  days ;  and  that  they 
had  fome  notion  of  ailronomy  ;  that  they  were  ac- 
quainted Vv^ith  the  points  of  the  horizon  where  the 
fun  fets  in  the  fumm.er  and  winter  folilice,  and  in 
the  equinoxes ;  marks  which  the  Spaniards  de- 
stroyed^ as  being  monuments  of  Indian  fuperftition. 

It 
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BOOK  ii  ii-^s  been  alTerted,  that  the  race  of  the  Incas  was 
u.-»,^_/  whiter  than  that  of  the  natives  of  the  country,  and 
that  feveral  of  the  royal  family  had  beards ;  and 
it  is  a  known  fa£l,  that  there  are  certain  features, 
whether  ill-formed  or  regular,  that  are  preferved 
in  forae  faaiilies,  though  they  do  not  confcantly 
pafs  from  generation  to  generation.  And,  laftly, 
it  has  been  faid,  that  it  was  a  tradition  generally 
diffufed  throughout  Peru,  and  handed  down  from 
age  to  age,  that  there  would  one  day  arrive  by 
fea  men  with  beards,  and  of  fuch  fuperiority  in 
arms,  that  nothing  could  refill  them. 

If  there  fiiould  be  any  of  our  readers  difpofed 
to  adopt  this  opinion,  they  muft  necelTarily  allow 
that  there  muft  have  elapfed  a  confiderable  fpace 
of  time  between  the  fhipwreck  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Peruvian  empire.  If  this  is  not  ad- 
mitted, we  cannot  explain  why  the  legiilator  ihould 
not  have  given  the  favages,  whom  he  collected  to- 
gether, fome  notion  of  writing,  though  he  fliould 
not  hiffifelf  have  been  able  to  read ;  or  why  he 
ihould  not  have  taught  them  feveral  of  our  arts 
and  methods  of  doing  things,  and  inftru£led  them 
in  certain  tenets  of  his  religion.  Either  it  was  not 
an  European  who  founded  the  throne  of  the  Incas, 
or  we  mud:  neceffarily  believe  that  the  veiTel  of 
his  anceftors  was  wrecked  on  the  coafts  of  Ame- 
rica at  an  sra  fo  remote,  that  the  fucceeding  ge- 
nerations mufl:  have  forgotten  all  the  cufloms  of 
the  place  from  whence  they  fprang. 

It  was  on  an  hilly  country  that  Manco  at  iirfl 
eflablifhed  his  empire.  Perhaps,  he  found  there 
people  lefs  barbarous^  better  difpofed  to  receive 
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Hiftru^lion,  and  who  had  already  begun  to  be  ci-   book 
vilized.     It  is  far  from  being  improbable  that  fo-  * 

ciety  is  formed  much  more  flowJy  in  countries  that 
are  fruitful,  and  abounding  in  vegetables,  than  ia 
thofe  to  which  nature  has  been  lefs  bountiful.  It 
is  the  want  men  have  of  affillance  from  each  other, 
that  more  ftrongly  induces  them  to  unite  in  fo- 
ciety  ;  and  this  reciprocal  dependence  is  more  fen- 
fibly  felt  on  barren  mountains  than  in  fruitful 
plains. 

The  two  Legiflators  declared  themfelves  the 
children  of  the  fun.  Undoubtedly  they  thought 
that  this  prejudice  would  animate  the  Peruvians, 
roufe  their  courage,  infpire  them  with  a  greater  at- 
tachment to  their  country,  and  make  them  more 
obedient  to  the  laws.  Was  this  ficlion  more  ablurd 
than  thofe  which  have  been  fo  warmly  embraced 
by  fome  celebrated  nations,  which  dill  are  our 
guides  and  our  models  ? 

By  the  help  of  this  Illufion  the  empire  of  the 
Incas  had  flourifned  under  eleven  fovereigns,  who 
Vv'ere  all  prudent,  humane,  and  juft,  when  the  em- 
peror Huana  Capac  feized  upon  Quito.  In  order 
to  fecure  the  poiTeflion  of  It,  he  married  the  only 
heirefs  of  the  dethroned  king,  from  whom  he  had 
a  fon  named  Atabalipa.  This  young  prince,  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  demanded  the  inheritance 
of  his  mother.  His  elder  brother  Huafcar  refufing 
to  give  it  up  to  him,  immediate  recourfe  was  had 
to  arms.  The  moft  ambitious  of  the  tvvq  brothers 
was  beaten,  taken  prifoner,  and  Ihut  up  In  Cufco, 
where  he  was  afterwards  flrangled.     His  fortunate 

rival. 
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^  VTT^  ^    rival,  now  elevated  above  Iiis  warmed  expe£lations, 

V  ^     /   found  himfeif  mafler  of  all  the  provinces. 

These  troubles,  v/hich  for  the  firft  time  had 
agitated  Peru,  were  not  entirely  appeafed  when 
the  Spaniards  landed  in  the  empire.  The  inhabi- 
tants who  were  defirous  of  appealing  the  fun,  which 
they  believed  was  incenfed  againil  them,  loaded 
thefe  ilrangers  with  prefents,  fiiewed  them  the 
kindeft  offices,  and  manifefted  a  refpeft  for  them 
which  bordered  on  adoration.  In  the  confufion  in 
which  the  whole  kingdom  v/as  Hill  involved,  no 
one  thought  of  oppofmg  Pizarro's  march,  who 
reached  without  the  lead  obflruflion  to  the  palace 
of  Caxamalca.  He  was  but  juft  arrived,  when  he 
received  from  Atabalipa,  who  was  not  far  diifant, 
a  prefeat  of  fruits,  corn,  emeralds,  and  feveral  vafes 
of  gold  and  filver.  The  reception,  which  the  court 
gave  to  his  brotaer  Fernando,  correfponded  with 
thefe  advances.  Civilities,  treafures,  and  marks 
of  diflin£lion,  v/ere  beftowed  upon  him  with  the 
greatefl:  profufion.  The  emperor  did  not  dilfem- 
ble  his  defire  that  the  Spaniards  would  quit  his 
provinces;  and  he  publicly  declared  that  he  would 
go  the  next  morning  to  concert  with  their  chief 
proper  meafures  for  this  retreat. 

To  put  himfeif  in  readinefs  for  an  engagement, 
without  fuffering  the  lead  preparation  of  war  to 
be  perceived,  was  the  only  difpofition  that  Pizarro 
made  for  the  reception  of  the  prince.  He  planted 
his  cavalry  in  the  gardens  of  the  palace,  where 
they  could  not  be  feen :  the  infantry  v/as  in  the 
court ;  and  his  artillery  was  pointed  towards  the 
gate  where  the  emperor  was  to  enter. 

Atabalipa 
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Atabalipa  came  without  fufpicion  to  the  ^  ^ J^  ^ 
place  appointed.  He  was  attended  by  about  fif-  «.-«-^/l-^ 
teen  thoufand  men.  He  was  carried  on  a  throne 
of  gold,  and  gold  glittered  in  the  arms  of  his 
troops.  He  turned  to  the  principal  officers,  and 
faid  to  them  :  Thefe  fir  angers  are  the  mejfengers  of 
the  Gods  ;    be  careful  of  pending  them. 

The  proceflion  was  now  pretty  near  the  palace, 
which  was  occupied  by  Pizarro,  when  a  domini- 
can,  named  Vincent  de  Valverdo,  with  a  crucifix 
in  one  hand,  and  his  breviary  in  the  other,  came 
up  to  the  emperor.  He  flopped  him  in  his  march, 
and,  by  his  interpreter,  made  him  a  long  fpeech, 
in  which  he  expounded  to  him  the  chriftian  reli- 
gion, prelTed  him  to  embrace  that  form  of  wor- 
fhip,  and  propofed  to  him  to  fubmit  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  to  whom  the  pope  had  given  Peru. 

The  emperor,  who  heard  him  with  a  great  deal 
of  patience,  replied,  I  a7n  very  willing  to  be  the 
friend  of  the  king  of  Spaing  but  not  his  vajfal\ 
the  pope  muft  furely  be  a  very  extraordinary  man^ 
to  give  fo  liberally  zvhat  does  not  belong  to  him, 
I  Jhall  not  change  my  religion  for  another  ;  and  if 
the  chriflians  adore  a  God  who  died  upon  a  crofs, 
Iworjhip  the  fun,  who  never  dies.  He  then  aflced 
Vincent  where  he  had  learned  all  that  he  had  faid 
of  God  and  the  creation.  In  this  Book,  replied 
the  monk,  prefenting  at  the  fame  time  his  breviary 
to  the  emperor.  Atabalipa  took  the  book,  exa- 
mined it  on  all  fides,  fell  a  laughing,  and,  throwing 
away  the  breviary,  added.  This  book  tells  ?/je  no- 
thing of  all  this,     Vincent  then  turned  towards  the 
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Spaniards,  crying  oat  with  all  his  might,  Vengeance^ 
my  friends,  vengeance.  Chrijiiansy  do  you  not  fee 
how  he  defpifes  the  go/pel  ?  Kill  thefe  dogs,  who 
trample  underfoot  the  lazv  of  God, 

The  Spaniards,  who  probably  had  with  difficulty 
reflrained  that  fury,  and  that  thirft  of  blood,  which 
the  fight  of  the  gold  and  of  the  infidels  had  in- 
Ipired  them  with,  inllantly  obeyed  the  dominican. 
Let  the  reader  judge  of  the  imprefi[ion  that  muft 
have  been  made  on  the  Peruvians  by  the  fight  of 
the  horfes  who  trampled  upon  them,  and  by  the 
noife  and  efFedl  of  the  cannon  and  mulketry  which 
beat  them  down.  They  fled  with  fuch  precipita- 
tion, that  they  fell  one  upon  another.  A  dreadful 
maifacre  was  made  of  them.  Pizarro  himfelf  ad- 
vanced towards  the  emperor,  made  his  infantry- 
put  to  the  fword  all  that  furrounded  his  throne, 
took  the  monarch  prifoner,  and  purfued  all  the 
reft  of  the  day  thofe  who  had  efcaped  the  fword  of 
his  foldiers.  A  multitude  of  princes  of  the  race  of 
the  Incas,  the  miniiters,  the  flower  of  the  nobility, 
all  that  compofed  the  court  of  Atabalipa,  were 
maifacred.  Even  the  crowd  of  women,  old  men, 
and  children,  who  were  come  from  all  parts  to 
fee  their  emperor  and  the  Spaniards,  were  not 
fpared.  Whilft  this  carnage  continued,  Vincent 
ceafed  not  to  animate  the  aflfaflins  who  were  tired 
wath  flaughter,  exhorting  them  to  ufe  not  the  tdgQ 
but  the  point  of  their  fwords,  to  infli£l  deeper 
wounds.  When  the  Spaniards  returned  from  this  in- 
famous mafl*acre,  they  paffed  the  night  in  drunken- 
nefs,  dancing,  and  ail  the  excefles  of  debauchery. 
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In  the  mean  time  Pizarro's  thoughts  were  en-  ^  ^^^  ^ 
gaged  in  contriving  how  he  fhould  get  rid  of  his  ^ — ^,-_> 
prifoner.  Vincent  faid,  that  he  was  a  hardened 
prince,  who  ought  to  be  treated  like  Pharaoh. 
There  was  in  the  train  of  the  Spanifli  general  an 
Indian,  who  had  embraced  the  chriftian  faith.  His 
name  was  Philipillo,  and  he  was  employed  as  inter- 
preter. He  was  fixed  upon  to  frame  an  accufation 
againfl  the  emperor,  for  having  defigned  to  excite 
his  fubjecls  to  rebel  againfl:  the  tyrants.  On  this 
fole  depofition,  Atabalipa  was  condemned  to  death. 
The  Spaniards  had  the  effrontery  to  bring  him  to 
a  formal  trial ;  and  this  atrocious  farce  was  fol- 
lowed with  thofe  horrid  confequences  that  mufl 
necelTarily  be  expe£l:ed  from  it. 

After  this  judiciary  affailination,  Pizarro  pene- 
trated into  the  inland  parts  of  the  empire.  Cufco 
opened  to  him  its  gates,  and  offered  him  more 
treafures  than  there  Were  perhaps  in  all  Europe 
before  the  difcovery  of  the  new  world.  Thefe 
treafures  became  the  fpoil  of  two  hundred  Spa- 
niards, who,  though  in  polfeifion  of  fuch  immenfe 
riches,  fiill  defired  more ;  impelled  by  that  thirfl 
of  gold  which  increafes  in  proportion  as  it  is  grati- 
fied. Temples  and  private  houfes  were  fl:ripped 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  The  Pe- 
ruvians were  opprelfed  in  all  parts,  and  rapes  com- 
mitted every  where  on  their  wives  and  daughters. 

The  people  driven  to  defperation  took  up  arms, 
and  laid  fiege  at  once  to  Cufco  and  Lima  :  but 
thefe  unfortunate  men  in  feveral  engagements  were 
not  able  to  defl:roy  more  than  fix  hundred  of  their 
enemies ;  w^ho,  continually  receiving  frefh  fupplies, 

were 
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BOOK   were  at  lad  univerfally  vi^lonous.     In  a  little  time 
VII,  .  -^ 

;   the  Spaniards  in  Pern  amounted   to  the  number 

of  three  thoufand  muilceteers,  without  reckoning 

pikemen,  archers^  and  cavalry.     The  Peruvians 

were  under  a  neceility  of  fubmitting  to  the  yoke, 

fuch  as  the  tyrants  chofe  to  impofe  on  them. 

A  REVOLUTION  (o  remarkable  hath  been  a  fub- 
jedt  of  aftonlfliment  to  all  nations.  Peru  is  a  coun- 
try very  difficult  of  accefs,  where  one  muft  conti- 
nually climb  mountains,  and  perpetually  march  in 
narrow  pafTes  and  denies.  Troops  are  there  obliged 
to  be  inceffantlypalhng  and  repaffing  torrents  and 
rivers,  the  banks  of  which  are  always  fteep.  Four 
or  five  thoufand  men,  with  a  moderate  ihare  of 
courage  and  ikill,  might  deftroy  the  mod  nume- 
rous and  bed  difciplined  armies.  How  then  could 
it  poffibly  happen,  that  a  whole  nation  did  not 
even  attempt  to  difpute  a  territory,  the  nature  of 
which  was  fo  well  known  to  them,  againd  a  few 
plunderers  who  had  not  the  lead  idea  of  it  ? 

This  extraordinary  event  cannot  be  otherwife 
accounted  for,  than  by  confidering  that  the  Pe- 
ruvians were  feized  with  fudden  fear,  which  was 
the  efre£l:  of  their  ignorance  and  adonidiment  i 
that  their  diforderly  multitude  could  not  dand 
againd  a  fmali  number  of  difciplined  forces,  and 
that  courage  unarmed  could  not  refid  cannon-fiiot* 
Thus,  without  having  ^  recourfe  to  that  vain  pro- 
phecy which  proclaimed  the  Spaniards  as  the 
avengers  of  the  Gods,  Peru  mud  necefTarily  have 
been  fubdued,  even  though  the  domedic  dilTen- 
tions  with  v/hich  it  was  then  agitated  had  not  fa^ 
eilitated  its  fubje£lion. 

The 
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The  empire  which  now  received  the  Spanifh  ^^-^^  ^ 
yoke  had  been  governed  for  four  centuries,  or  per<^ 
haps  more,  by  a  race  of  conquerors,  who  appeared 
to  have  extended  their  conquers  with  no  other 
view  than  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  the  human 
fpecies.  They  defcended  from  a  legillator,  who 
could  not,  perhaps,  have  been  paralleled  in  hiftory, 
if  Confucius  had  not  had  one  advantagre  over  him, 
that  of  not  having  introduced  fuperftition,  to  in- 
fure  allegiance  and  obedience  to  his  laws. 

Mango  Capac,  who  colle£led  together  the 
favages  of  Peru  that  were  fcattered  among  the 
forefts,  flyled  himfelf  the  offspring  of  the  fun,  who 
was  fent  by  his  father  to  teach  men  to  be  good 
and  happy.  He  perfuaded  a  great  number  of 
favages  to  follow  him  j  and  he  founded  the  city  of 
Gufco. 

He  taught  his  new  fubje(5ls  to  cultivate  the 
ground,  to  fow  corn  and  pulfe,  to  wear  cloaths, 
and  to  build  houfes.  His  wife  taught  the  Indian 
women  to  fpin,  to  fmooth  cotton  and  wool ;  and  in^ 
ftru£led  them  in  all  the  occupations  fuitable  to  their 
fex,  and  in  all  the  arts  of  domeftic  oeconomy. 

He  told  them  they  muft  adore  the  fun  ;  he 
built  temples  to  this  luminary,  and  abolifhed  hu- 
man facrifices,  and  even  thofe  of  animals.  His 
defcendents  were  the  only  priefls  of  his  nation. 

To  a  religion  replete  with  fentiments  of  humanity 
were  joined  parental  laws.  A  mod  wife  inflitu- 
tion  enjoined  that  a  young  man,  who  fliould  com.* 
mit  a  fault,  fliould  be  ilighdy  puniflied ;  but  that 
his  father  fliould  be  refponfible  for  him.     Thus  it 

Vol.  IL  I  i  was 
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B  00  K   ^as  that  found  morals  were  always  inculcated  by 

V ^ >    a  good  education. 

Polygamy  was  prohibited ;  and  adultery  in 
both  fexes  puniftied.  No  one  was  allowed  to  have 
concubines  except  the  emperor,  and  that  becaufe 
the  race  of  the  fun  could  not  be  too  much  multi- 
phed.  Thefe  concubines  were  felefted  from  among 
the  virgins  confecrated  to  the  temple. 

Idleness  was  punifhed  as  the  fource  of  wicked- 
nefs,  and  therefore  as  the  greateil  of  crimes. 
Thofe,  who  from  age  and  infirmities  were  rendered 
unfit  for  labour,  \vere  maintained  at  the  public 
charge;  but  on  condition  that  they  Ihould  pre- 
ferve  the  cultivated  lands  from  the  birds.  Every 
one  was  obliged  to  make  his  own  fhoes,  manage 
his  own  houfe,  and  conftrufl  his  plough.  Women 
made  the  apparel ;  and  every  feparate  family  knew 
how  to  fupply  its  own  wants. 

The  Peruvians  were  enjoined  to  love  one  ano- 
ther, and  every  circumftance  induced  them  to  it. 
Thofe  common  labours,  which  were  always  enli- 
vened by   agreeable   fongs;    the  objedl  itfelf  of 
thefe  labours,  which  was  to  affift  every  one  who  had 
occafion  for  fuccour ;  that  apparel  that  was  made 
by  3^oung*  women   devoted  to  the  worfhip  of  the 
fun,  and  diilributed  by  the  emperor's  officers  to  the 
poor,  to  the  aged,  and  to  orphans ;  that  union 
which  muft  neceffarily  reign  in  the  decuries,  where 
every  one  was  mutually  infpired  vvith  refpedl  for 
the  laws,  and  with  the  love  of  virtue,  becaufe  the 
puniflim.ents,  that  were  infiidled  for  the  faults  of 
one  individual,  fell  on  the  whole  body  ;  that  cuflom 
of  regarding  each  other  as  members  of  one  fmgle 

family. 
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family,  which  was  the  empire ;  all  thefe  circum-  ^  00  K 
fiances  united,  maintained  among  the  Peruvians  t  /-  i 
concord,  benevolence,  patriotifm,  and  a  certain 
public  fpirit ;  and  contributed  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  to  fubflitute  the  moft  fublime  and  amiable 
virtues,  in  lieu  of  perfonal  intereft,  of  the  fpirit 
of  property,  and  of  the  ufual  incentives  employed 
by  other  legiflators. 

TriESE  virtues  were  rewarded  with  marks  of 
diftindion,  as  much  as  if  they  had  been  fervices 
rendered  to  the  country.  Thofe  who  had  figna- 
lized  themfelves  by  an  exemplary  conduct,  or  by 
any  diflinguiflied  adlions  of  advantage  to  the  pub- 
lic good,  wore,  as  a  mark  of  ornament,  cloaths 
wrought  by  the  family  of  the  Incas.  It  is  very 
probable  that  thofe  ftatues,  which  the  Spaniards 
pretended  that  they  found  in  the  temples  of  the 
fun,  and  which  they  took  for  idols,  were  the  flatues 
of  men,  who,  by  the  greatnefs  of  their  talents, 
or  by  a  life  replete  with  illuftrious  anions,  had 
merited  the  homage  or  love  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

These  great  men  were  alfo  ufually  the  fubieds 
of  poems  compofed  by  the  family  of  the  Incas  for 
the  inllruflion  of  the  people. 

There  was  another  fpecies  of  poetry  conducive 
to  morality.  At  Cufco,  and  in  all  the  other  towns 
of  Peru,  tragedies  and  comedies  were  performed. 
The  firft  were  leflbns  of  duty  to  the  priefls,  war- 
riors, judges,  and  perfons  of  diftinflion,  and  re- 
prefented  to  them  models  of  public  virtue.  Co- 
medies ferved  for  inflrudtion  to  perfons  of  inferior 
rank,  and  taught  them  the  exercife  of  private 
virtues,  and  even  of  dom^efiic  ceconomy. 

I i  2  The 
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BOOK  Tk'e  whole  ftate  was  'diftributed  into  decuries, 
with  an  officer  that  was  appointed  to  fuperintend 
ten  families  that  were  intrufted  to  him.  A  fuperior 
officer  had  the  fame  infpe6lion  over  fifty  families ; 
others  over  a  hundred,  five  hundred,  and  a 
thoufand. 

The  decurlans,  and   the  other  fuperintending 
officers  up  to  the  fuperintendant  of  a  thoufand, 
were  obliged  to  give  an  account  to  the  latter  of  all 
adlions  whether  good  or  bad,    to  folicit  punilh- 
nients  and  rewards  for  each,  and  to  give  infor- 
mation if  there  was  any  want  of  proviiions,  cloaths, 
or  corn,  for  the  year.    The  fuperintendant  of  a 
thoufand  made  his  report  to  the  minifter  of  the  Inca. 
The  laws  were  fevere,  but  this  feverity  was  at- 
tended only  with  good  effiscls.      The  Peruvians 
were  ftrangers  to  crimes.   All  their  laws  were  re- 
puted to  come  to  them  from  the  fun,  which  threw 
light  upon  their  adlions.     Thus  the  violation  of  a 
law  became  a  facrilege.     They  even  went  of  their 
own  accord  to  reveal  their  moil  fecret  faults,  and 
to  folicit  permiffion  to  expiate  them.     They  told 
the  Spaniards,  that  there  never  had  been  one  man 
of  the  family   of  the   Incas  who   had  deferved 
punifhment. 

The  lands  of  the  kingdom,  that  were  fuf- 
ceptible  of  cultivation,  were  divided  into  three 
parts,  one  appropriated  to  the  fun,  another  to  the 
Jnca,  and  the  third  to  the  people.  The  firfl  were 
cultivated  in  common,  as  were  Ukewife  the  lands 
of  orphans,  of  widows,  of  old  men,  of  the  in- 
firm, and  of  the  foldiers  who  were  with  the  army^ 
Thefe  were  cultivated  immediately  after  the  lands 

appro- 
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sppropriated  to  the  fun,  and  before  thofe  of  the   Book 


emperor.  The  feafon  of  this  labour  was  announced 
by  feftivals :  it  was  begun  and  continued  with  the 
found  of  mufical  inftruments,  and  the  chanting  of 
hymns. 

The  emperor  levied  no  tribute  ;  and  exadled 
nothing  from  his  fubjecls,  but  that  they  fliould 
cultivate  his  lands;  the  whole  produce  of  which, 
being  depofited  in  public  magazines,  was  fufficient 
to  defray  all  the  expences  of  the  empire. 

The  lands  dedicated  to  the  fun  provided  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  priefls,  and  for  the  expence 
of  confecrating  thofe  magnificent  temples  that  were 
covered  with  gold,  and  whofe  roofs  were  of  filver. 

With  regard  to  the  lands  that  were  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  individuals,  they  were  neither  hereditary, 
nor  even  eftates  for  life :  the  divifion  of  them  was 
continually  varying,  and  was  regulated  wdth  flrid; 
equity  according  to  the  number  of  perfons  which 
compofed  every  family.  There  was  no  other 
wealth,  but  what  arofe  from  the  produce  of  the 
fields,  the  temporary  enjoyment  of  which  was  all 
that  was  granted  by  the  (fate. 

This  cuftom  of  moveable  pofTeiTions  has  been 
iiniverfally  cenfured  by  men  of  underllanding.  It 
has  been  their  general  opinion,  that  a  nation  would 
never  rife  to  any  degree  of  power  or  greatnefs, 
but  by  fixed,  and  even  hereditary  property.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  firfi:  of  thefe,  we  fhould  fee  on 
the  globe  only  wandering  and  naked  favages,  mi- 
ferably  fubfifting  on  fueh  fruits  and  vegetables 
as  are  the  fole  and  fcanty  produ£lion  of  rude  na- 
ture. If  it  were  not  for  the  fecond,  every  indl- 
I  i  3  vidual 
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BOOK  vidual  would  live  only  for  himfelf ;  mankind 
t  '  I  would  be  deprived  of  every  permanent  advantage, 
that  paternal  affe^lion,  the  love  of  a  family  name, 
and  the  inexprellible  delight  we  feel  infa£ling  for 
the  good  of  poflerity,  urge  us  to  purfue.  The 
fyflem  of  fome  bold  fpeculators,  who  have  regarded 
propert)^  and  particularly  that  fpecies  of  it  which 
is  hereditary,  as  an  ufurpation  of  fome  members 
of  fociety  over  others,  is  refuted  by  the  fate  of  all 
thofe  inftitutions  in  which  their  principles  have 
been  reduced  to  practice.  Thefe  ftates  have  all 
fallen  to  ruin,  after  having  languiihed  for  fome 
time  in  a  flate  of  depopulation  and  anarchy.  Peru 
alone  hath  profpered  on  fo  uncertain  a  balis. 

The  reafon  probably  is,  that  the  Incas,  not 
knowing  the  ufe  of  impofts,  and  having  only  com- 
modities in  kind  to  fupply  the  neceffities  of  go- 
vernoient^  muft  have  been  obliged  to  fludy  how 
to  multiply  them.  They  were  affifted  in  the  exe- 
cution of  this  project  by  their  miniiters,  by  infe- 
rior officers,  and  by  the  foldiers  themfelves,  who 
received  nothing  but  the  fruits  of  the  earth  for 
their  fubfiftence  and  the  fupport  of  their  ranko 
Hence  arofe  a  continual  folicitude  to  increafe  thefe 
produdions.  This  attention  might  have  for  its 
principal  objedt  the  introduction  of  plenty  into 
the  lands  of  the  fovereign  ;  but  his  patrimony  was 
fo  mixed  and  confounded  with  that  of  hisfubjefls, 
that  it  was  not  polTible  to  fertilize  the  one  with- 
out fertilizing  the  other.  The  people,  encouraged 
by  thefe  advantages,  which  left  litde  fcope  to 
their  induflry,  applied  themfelves  to  labours^ 
which  the  nature  of  their  foil,  of  their  climatej 

and 
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and  of  their  confumptions,  rendered  very  eafy.  But  ^  ^^  ^ 
notwithftanding  all  thefe  advantages  ;  notwith-  v  ^  ,.j 
Handing  the  ever-a(n:ive  vigilance  of  the  magi- 
ftrate ;  notwithftanding  the  certainty,  that  their 
harvefls  would  never  be  ravaged  by  a  reftlefs 
neighbour  ;  the  Peruvians  never  enjoyed  any  thing 
more  than  the  mere  necefTaries  of  life.  We  may 
venture  to  aflert,  that  they  would  have  acquired 
the  means  of  diverfifying  and  extending  their  en- 
joyments, if  their  talents  had  been  excited  by  the 
introdudlion  of  rented,  transferable,  and  hereditary 
property. 

The  Peruvians,  though  at  the  very  fource  of 
gold  and  filver,  knew  not  the  ufe  of  coin.  They 
had  neither  commerce  nor  luxury  ;  and  the  more 
minute  arts,  which  owe  their  exiftence  to  the  im- 
mediate wants  of  focial  life,  were  in  a  very  im- 
perfe^l  ftate  among  them.  They  had  not  even 
hieroglyphics,  which  among  all  nations  were  the 
lirft  eflays  towards  writing ;  and  their  qu'ippos^ 
which  fupplied  the  place  of  writing  among  them, 
were  not  fo  ufeful  as  the  hieroglyphics  of  the 
Mexicans,  nor  even  as  thofe  of  the  Iroquois. 

But  the  Peruvians  having  neither  property, 
nor  tr^de,  nor  fcarcely  any  connection  of  mutual 
intereft  •,  moreover,  being  governed  by  mafters, 
whofe  will  framed  all  thofe  tranfitory  laws  which 
regulated  their  manners,  had  very  little  occalion 
for  writing.  All  their  fciences  confided  in  memory, 
and  all  their  arts  in  example.  They  learned  their 
religion  and  their  hiftory  by  hymns,  and  their 
duties  and  profeffions  by  labour  and  Imitation. 

I  i  4  Theis. 
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BOOK  Their  legiflation  was  undoubtedly  very  im- 
<  ,  /  ,j  perfe6l  and  limited,  fmce  it  fuppofed  the  prince 
always  jull:  and  infallible,  and  the  magiflrates  pof- 
.  feffed  of  as  much  integrity  as  the  prince.  Among 
a  civilized  people  who  had  not  the  art  of  writing, 
the  laws  mufl:  have  been  fatal,  when  their  cnftoms 
did  not  determine  the  application  and  ufe  of  them  j 
Vv^hen  not  only  the  monarch,  but  his  deputies,  a 
fuperintendant  often,  of  a  hundred,  or  of  a  thou- 
fand,  might  change  at  pleafure  the  deftination  of 
punifhments  and  rewards.  Among  fuch  a  people, 
the  wifefl  laws,  being  deftitute  of  all  precilion  and 
liability,  mufl  infenfibly  be  corrupted  \  nor  would 
there  be  a  poilibility  of  reiloring  them  to  their 
primitive  chara£ler. 

The  counterpoife  to  thefe  dangers  was  found  in 
their  abfolute  ignorance  of  gold  and  filver  coin  ; 
an  ignorance,  which  in  a  Peruvian  defpot  rendered 
the  fatal  paidion  of  amaffing  riches  impoflible.  It 
was  found  in  the  conftitution  of  the  empire, 
which  had  fixed  the  amount  of  the  fovereign's  re- 
venue, by  fettling  the  portion  of  lands  that  be- 
longed to  him.  It  was  found  in  the  extremely 
fmall  number  and  moderate  nature  of  the  wants 
of  the  people,  v/hich,  being  eafily  gratified,  ren- 
dered them  happy  and  attached  to  the  government. 
It  was  found  in  the  influence  of  their  religious 
opinions,  which  made  the  obfervation  of  the  laws 
a  matter  of  confcience.  Thus  was  the  defpotifm 
of  the  Incas  founded  on  a  mutual  confidence  be- 
tween  the  fovereign  and  the  people ;  a  confidence, 
which  refulted  from  the  beneficence  of  the  prince, 
from  the  conilant  protedion  he  granted  to  all  his 

fubjedSj^ 
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fubjedts,  and  from  the  evident  interefl  they  had 
to  continue  in  obedience  to  him. 

A  SPIRIT  of  pyrrhonifm,  which  hath  fucceeded 
to  a  blind  credulity,  and  hath  been  fometimes  car- 
ried to  unjuflifiable  lengths,  hath  for  fome  time 
endeavoured  to  raife  objed:ions  to  what  has  been 
juft  related  of  the  laws,  manners,  and  happinefs, 
of  antient  Peru.  This  account  hath  appeared  to 
fome  phiiofophers  as  chimerical,  and  formed  only 
by  the  naturally  romantic  imagination  of  a  few 
Spaniards.  But  among  the  deftroyers  of  this  dif- 
tinguifhed  part  of  the  new  world,  was  there  a 
fingle  ruffian  fufficiently  enlightened  to  invent  a 
fable  fo  confident  in  all  its  parts  ?  Was  there  any 
one  among  them  humane  enough  to  wifh  to  do  it, 
if  he  had  even  been  equal  to  the  task?  Would  he 
not  rather  have  been  reflrained  by  the  fear  of  in- 
creafing  that  hatred,  which  fo  many  cruelties  had 
brought  on  his  country  throughout  the  whole 
world  ?  Would  not  the  fable  have  been  contra- 
dided  by  a  mukitude  of  witnefles,  who  would 
have  feen  the  contrary  of  what  was  publilhed  with 
fo  much  pomp?  The  unanimous  tellimony  of  con- 
temporary writers,  and  of  their  immediate  fuc- 
cefTors,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  ftrongefl 
hiftorical  demonftration  that  can  polTibly  be  de- 
fired. 

It  is  not  the  fame  with  regard  to  thofe  exag- 
gerated relations,  which  the  conquerors  of  Peru 
publilhed  concerning  the  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  monum.entsof  all  kinds  that  they  had 
found  there.  The  defire  of  adding  great  luflre  to 
the  glory  of  their  triumphs  might  poflibly  mif- 

lead 
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lead  them.  Perhaps,  without  being  convinced 
themfelves,  they  ftudied  to  impofe  on  their  own 
country  and  on  foreign  nations.  The  fir  ft  tefli- 
monies,  and  thofe  even  were  contradictory,  have 
been  invalidated  by  fucceeding  accounts,  and  at 
laft  totally  deftroyed,  when  men  of  enlightened 
underftandings  had  vilited  this  celebrated  part  of 
the  new  hemifphere. 

We  muft,  therefore,  confider  as  fabulous  the  re- 
port of  that  prodigious  multitude  of  towns  built 
with  fo  much  labour  and  expence.  If  there  were 
fo  many  fuperb  cities  in  Peru,  why  do  none  exift, 
except  Cufco  and  Quito,  befides  thofe  the  con- 
queror built  ?  Whence  comes  it  that  we  do  not 
find  even  the  ruins  of  any  of  thofe  of  which  fuch 
pompous  defcriptions  have  been  publiflied  ? 

We  muft  confider  as  fabulous  the  account  of 
thofe  majeftic  palaces,  deft  in  ed  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Incas,  in  the  place  of  their  refidence 
and  in  their  travels.  The  royal  manfions  fo  much 
boafted  of  were  nothing  but  flints  placed  one 
upon  another,  and  covered  with  a  reddifti  clay. 

We  muft  confider  as  fabulous  the  relation  of 
thofe  fortified  places,  which  defended  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  empire.  Would  it  have  been  con- 
quered in  fo  fliort  a  time,  if  it  had  been  furniftied 
with  fuch  confiderable  means  of  defence  ?  M.  de 
la  Cond amine,  who  vifited  with  that  fcrupulous 
attention  that  diftinguifiies  him  the  fort  of  Cannar, 
which  is  the  beft  preferved,  and  the  moft  con- 
fiderable after  that  of  Cufco,  found  it  to  be  of 
very  fmall  extent,  and  only  ten  feet  high.  A 
people,  who  knew  not  the  ufe  of  pullies,  could 
a.  hardly 
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hardly  raife  their  buildings  higher.     The  fize  of   ^  yj^  ^ 

the  ftones,  that  were  employed  in  building  thefe    > ^ — * 

fortreffes,  has  not  been  lefs  exaggerated.  After 
the  mofl  careful  examination,  there  was  not  found 
any  one  of  a  remarkable  fize.  When  thefe  ftones 
were  to  be  tranfported,  cords  were  faftened  to 
them,  and  a  number  of  men  pufhed,  drew,  and 
rolled  the  weight  along.  A  nation,  which  had 
made  no  greater  progrefs  in  mechanics,  could  not 
execute  any  great  defigns. 

We  mufl  confider  as  fabulous  the  hiftory  of 
thofe  refervoirs  and  aquedudls,  that  are  faid  to 
have  been  worthy  of  the  antient  Romans.  Nei- 
ther of  them  were  ever  to  be  found  in  Peru,  un- 
lefs  we  choofe  to  honour  with  thefe  magnificent 
names  certain  trenches  that  were  made,  wherever 
there  was  an  opportunity,  on  the  declivity  of  hills, 
to  colledl  rain  or  fpring-water,  and  condu6l  it  into 
the  fields  and  vallies. 

We  muft  alfo  confider  as  fabulous  the  difplay 
of  thofe  fuperb  roads  which  rendered  communi- 
cation fo  eafy.  The  great  roads  of  Peru  were  no- 
thing more  than  two  rows  of  ftakes  difpofed  in  a 
line,  and  intended  for  no  other  purpofe  but  to 
point  out  the  way  to  travellersc  There  v^^as  no 
road  of  any  confequence,  except  that  which  bore 
the  name  of  the.  Incas,  and  which  trnverfed  the 
whole  empire.  This,  which  was  the  mod  beau- 
tiful monument  of  Peru,  was  entirely  deftroyed 
during  the  civil  wars  of  the  conquerors. 

We  muft  alfo  confider  as  fabulous  what  has  been 
faid  of  thofe  bridsies  which  are  [0  much  boafted 
of.    How  could  the  PeruTians.  v,!io  were  ignorant 

of 
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of  the  method  of  con{lruc]:ing  arches,  raife  flone- 
bridges  ?  But,  had  they  even  been  acquainted  with 
this  art,  would  not  their  want  of  lime  have  ren- 
dered it  ahnofl  impracticable  I  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  traveller  was  every  moment  flopped 
in  his  palTage  by  a  great  number  of  torrents  he 
met  with  among  the  mountains.  To  enable  him 
to  pafs  thefe,  a  long  cord  oF  ofier,  on  which  Hid  a 
baiket  that  held  at  moli:  four  men,  was  extended 
from  one  bank  to  the  other.  The  number  of 
cords  was  afterwards  multiplied,  and  hurdles  were 
fixed  upon  them,  by  which  a  greater  number  of 
people  crolTed  at  the  fame  time.  The  Spaniards, 
who  feem  born  to  deftroy,  and  not  to  build, 
have  not  failed  to  adopt  fo  marvellous  an  inven- 
tion. 

We  mufl  alfo  confider  as  fabulous  what  hath, 
been  written  on  the  fignification  of  qiiippos,  Thefe 
were,  fay  the  Spaniards,  regiiters  made  of  cords, 
in  which,  by  means  of  different  knots  and  differ- 
ent colours,  the  Peruvians  expreifed  every  thing 
they  wifhed.  The  remembrance  of  any  eflential 
points  of  hiflory,  manners,  and  ceremonies,  was 
perpetuated  by  knots ;  and  fmall  firings,  tied  to 
the  principal  cords,  recalled  to  their  minds  circum- 
flances  of  lefs  importance.  Thefe  memoirs  were 
depofited  in  the  cuftody  of  officers  appointed  by 
public  authority,  and  an  entire  confidence  was 
placed  in  their  integrity.  In  reality,  thefe  fm-. 
gular  annals  exhibited  no  regular  narrative,  and 
could  only  ferve  for  certain  calculations,  or  for 
preferving  the  memory  of  fome  particular  event. 

The 
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The  Spaniards  do   not  deferve   more   credit,    ^  ^^  ^ 

when  they  tell  us  of  thofe  baths  that  were  made    « , — t 

of  filver  and  gold,  as  well  as  the  pipes  that  fup- 
plied  them  ;  of  thofe  gardens  full  of  trees,  whofe 
flowers  were  of  filver,  and  the  fruit  gold,  and  where 
the  eye,  being  deceived,  miftook  art  for  nature  ;  of 
thofe  fields  of  maize,  the  flems  of  which  were  of 
filver,  and  the  ears  of  gold ;  of  thofe  balTo-relievos, 
in  which  the  herbs  and  plants  were  fo  admirably 
exhibited,  that  whoever  faw  was  tempted  to  gather 
them  ;  of  thofe  dre^js  covered  over  with  grains  of 
gold  more  delicate  than  the  feed  of  pearl,  and  the 
workmanfliip  of  which  the  ablefl  artifts  of  Europe 
could  not  have  equalled.     We  ihall  not  fay,  that 
thefe  works  were  not  worthy  to  be  preferved,  be- 
caufe  they  never  have  been.     If  the  Greek  ftatua- 
ries  in  their  compofitions  had  only  employed  pre- 
cious metals,  it  is  probable  that  few  of  the  capital 
productions  of  Greece  would   have  reached  us. 
But,   if  we  may  judge  of  what  hath  periihed  by 
what  flill  remains,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  Peru- 
vians had  made  no  progrefs  in  the  art  of  deligning. 
The  vafes,  which  have  efcaped  the  ravages  of  time, 
will  ferve  as  a  iignal  proof  of  the  induftry  of  the 
Indians  to  fupply  their  want  of  iron  tools ;  but  they 
will  never  be  confidered  as  monuments  of  their  ge- 
nius.    Several  figures  of  animals,  and  of  infeCls, 
in  maiTive  gold,  which  were  long  preferved  in  the 
treafury  of  Quito,  were  not  more  perfeCl.     We 
cannot  any  longer  judge  of  them ;  for  they  were 
melted  down  in  1740,  in  ord^r  to  furnifh  fuccours 
for  Carthagena,    that  was  then  befieged  by  the 
EngliQi ;   and  there  was  not  found  in  all  Peru  a 

Spaniard 
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Spaniard  curious  enough  to  purchafe  a  fingle  piece 
at  the  bare  weight. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  appears  clearly, 
that  the  Peruvians  had  made  fcarce  any  advances 
in  the  abftra£i:  fciences ;  they  even  wanted  words 
to  exprefs  moral  or  metaphyfical  ideas.  Mofl:  of 
the  fciences  depend  on  the  progrefs  of  the  arts,  and 
thefe  on  accidents  which  do  not  occur  naturally, 
but  in  a  courfe  of  feveral  centuries,  and  of  which 
the  greatefl  part  never  happen  among  people  who 
have  no  intercourfe  with  enlfghtened  nations. 

If  we  reduce  all  thefe  accounts  to  the  fimple 
truth,  we  Ihall  find  that  the  Peruvians  had  arrived 
at  the  art  of  fufing  gold  andfilver;  that  they  even 
poffeffed  the  fecret,  which  is  loft  in  Europe,  of 
giving  copper  a  temper  like  to  that  we  give  to 
fteel;  but  that,  though  they  were  acquainted 
with  iron,  they  had  never  arrived  at  the  know- 
ledge of  forging  that  metal,  which  is  the  very 
foundation  of  all  arts.  They  never  conceived  the 
idea  of  baking  bricks  or  tiles,  the  materials  of 
which  they  had  always  at  hand.  They  executed 
however  things  lefs  commodious  and  more  difH- 
cult.  The  view  of  torrents,  which  they  faw  hol- 
lowing out  beds  for  themfelves  in  rocks,  probably 
gave  them  the  idea  of  cutting  ftones.  With 
hatchets  of  flint,  and  inceffant  fridion,  they  con- 
trived to  fquare  them^  to  make  them  anfwer  to 
each  other,  to  give  them  the  fame  height,  and  to 
join  them  without  cement.  Unfortunately  thefe 
inftruments  had  not  the  fame  effe6l  on  wood,  as 
they  had  upon  ftone.  Thus  it  happened  that  the 
fame  men  who  Ihaped  the  granite,  and  who  drilled 

the 
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the  emerald,  never  knew  how  to  join  timber  by  ^  ^^  ^ 
mortifes,  tenons,  and  pins ;  it  was  failened  to  the  *  ^  * 
walls  only  by  ruflies.  The  mofl  remarkable  build- 
ings had  only  a  covering  of  ilraw,  fupported  by 
poles,  like  the  tents  of  our  armies.  They  had 
only  one  floor,  had  no  light  but  by  the  entrance, 
and  it  confifled  only  of  detached  apartments,  that 
had  no  communication  with  each  other. 

But  whatever  were  the  arts  which  the  Spa- 
niards found  in  the  country  of  the  Incas,  they 
could  not  prevent  the  empire  from  fubmitting  tp 
its  conquerors.  A  moment  of  refiftance  longer, 
and  perhaps  the  Peruvians  had  been  free.  The 
conquerors  had  differences  to  fettle  among  them- 
felves,  which  did  not  admit  of  a  divifion  of  their 
forces. 

The  firft  intelligence  of  Pizarro's  fuccefs  had  Civil  war* 
no  fooner  been  carried  to  Panama,  but  Almagro,  niards  af- 
his  principal  affociate,  fet  out  with  the  utmoil  ex-   '^^  ^'^^^^ 

,  ,  ,  conquel!: 

pedition  with  new  adventurers,  to  fliare  the  trea-  of  Peru, 
fures,  lands,  and  government  of  Peru.  There 
was  in  this  claim  an  appearance  of  equity,  which 
the  author  of  the  difcovery  was  not  difpofed  to 
admit.  From  that  time  jealoufy  and  hatred  pre- 
vailed am.ong  them.  There  were  two  chiefs,  two 
parties,  and  two  armies ;  and  foon  after,  by 
means  of  a  forced  accommodation,  tv/o  govern- 
ments. 

From  the  collifion  of  thefe  fa^lions  necelTarily 
refulted  difturbances  of  a  new  kind.  Civil  wars 
commonly  originate  from  tyranny  and  anarchy. 
A  power  without  limits,  and  a  liberty  without 
reftraintj,   mud  produce   the  fame  confequences. 

The 
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^  VI?  ^  ^^^  magiftrate  looks  upon  the  people  only  as  fo 
iw— ,^,-l«;  many  rebels  to  his  authority  ;  and  the  people  in 
their  turns  only  regard  him  as  an  ufurper.  Reafon 
is  not  fufficiently  powerful  to  regulate  claims  fo 
repugnant  to  each  other.  The  decilion  of  rights 
is  referred  to  the  fword  ;  and  he  who  is  vidorious 
is  found  to  have  the  befl  caufe. 

Though  the  interefts  which  divided  the  Spa- 
niards in  Peru  were  not  of  fuch  importance,  yet 
they  were  attended  with  the  fame  if  not  greater 
excelTes.  Almagro  and  his  adherents  had  palfed 
the  fea  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  enrich  them- 
felves  with  the  gold  of  the  country.  They  had  ac- 
quired lefs  than  their  opponents,  and  therefore 
wanted  to  wrefl:  it  from  them  by  the  fword.  Whe- 
ther PIzarro  thought  his  prefence  neceffary  elfe- 
where,  or  whether,  as  he  himfelf  faid,  he  felt  a 
relu6lance  to  fight  againft  his  old  friend,  he  com- 
mitted to  his  brother  Fernando  the  charge  of  con- 
quering him ;  and  his  hopes  were  not  difap- 
pointed.  Almagro  was  beaten,  and  made  pri- 
fcner,  on  the  banks  of  the  Apurimac,  on  the  6th 
of  April  1538.  The  conqueror,  who  had  private 
.  revenge  to  gratify,  judged  that  the  author  of 
thefe  difturbances  ought  not  to  live.  This  great 
facrifice  he  offered  up,  for  the  fake,  as  he  faid,  of 
the  public  tranquilhty. 

The  partifans  of  Almagro,  being  difperfed  by 
the  death  of  their  chief,  condu6led  themfelves 
with  great  prudence  and  circumfpedion.  The 
abfence  of  Fernando,  who  was  gone  to  Europe, 
either  to  folicit  a  reward,  or  to  juflify  his  feverity, 
according  to  the  difpoutions  he  ihould  find  pre- 
dominant 
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dominant  at  the  court  of  Madrid^  appeared  to  Bo^oic 
have  extinguifhed  in  their  bofom  ail  refentment.  iJ!2^^ 
They  feemed  to  fludy  nothing  but  how  to  obtain 
the  good^will  of  the  perfon  who  had  it  in  his 
power  to  difpenfe  favours  to  all.  By  means  of 
the  confidence  which  they  had  the  happinefs  to  in- 
fpire,  they  lived  without  moleflation,  infenfibly 
drew  nearer  to  each  other,  and  found  a  chief  to 
head  their  united  forces  in  the  fon  of  a  man  whofe 
lofs  they  had  never  ceafed  to  deplore.  The  death 
of  Francis  Pizarro  was  folemnly  and  unanimoufly 
decreed  among  them. 

On  the  day  fixed,  which  was  in  the  month  of 
June  1 54 1 5  the  confpirators  at  mid-day  crofTed 
the  ftreets  of  Lima.  They  had  preferred  the  light 
of  day  to  the  obfcurity  of  the  night,  in  order 
by  that  means  to  prepoffefs  the  muhitude  in  fa- 
vour of  the  jufticeof  their  projedls,  or  the  jufl- 
hefs  of  their  meafures,  and  to  prevent  even  an 
idea  of  an  attempt  to  frudrate  them.  Their  ilra- 
tagem  fucceeded  :  no  one  gave  the  alarm;  and 
the  conqueror  of  fo  many  vaft  kingdoms  was 
quietly  maffacred  in  the  center  of  a  town  that  he 
had  founded,  and  whofe  inhabitants  were  com- 
pofed  of  his  creatures,  his  fervants,  his  relations, 
his  friends,  or  his  foldiers.  Thofe  whom  they 
judged  moil  likely  to  revenge  his  death,  were 
murdered  after  him  :  their  fury  fpread  itfelf,  and 
every  one  who  dared  to  ihew  himfeii  in  the  ftreets 
and  in  the  fquares  was  regarded  as  an  enemy, 
and  put  to  the  f.vord.  Infla^ntly  the  hcufes  and 
temples  were  filled  with  flaughter,  and  pre- 
fented  nothing  but  mangled  carcafcs.     The  fpirit 
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B  o  o  K  of  avarice,  which  induced  thera  to  confider  the 
rich  merely  as  partlfans  of  the  old  government, 
was  ftill  more  furious  than  that  of  hatred,  and 
became  more  aclive,  more  fufpicious,  and  more 
implacable.  The  reprefentation  of  a  place  carried! 
by  aiTauk  by  a  barbarous  nation  would  commu- 
nicate but  an  imperfeft  idea  of  that  fpe£lacle 
of  horror  which  thefe  ruffians  now  exhibitedj 
who  wrefted  from  their  accomplices  the  booty  of 
which  they  had  difappointed  them. 

This  cruel  maffacre  was  followed  by  enormities 

of  another  kind.     The  foul  of  young  Almagro 

feems  to  have  been  formed  for   tyranny.     Every 

one  who  had  been  in  employment  under  the  ad- 

verfary  of  his  family  was   inhumanly  profcribed« 

The  annent  magiftrates  v/ere  depofed.  The  troops 

wxre  put  under   the  command  of   new   officers. 

The  royal  treafury,  and  the  wealth  of  thofe  who 

periftied  or  were  abfent,  were  feized  upon  by  the 

ufurper.     His  accomplices,  attached  to  his  fortune 

by  being  partakers  of  his  crimiCs,  were  forced  to 

give  their  ilipport  to  undertakings  which  filled 

them  with  horror.     Thofe  amono:  them  who  fuf- 

fered   their   uneaGnefs   at    thefe    proceedings  ta 

tranfpire,  were  either  put  to  death  in  private,  or 

periflied  on  a  fcafiold.  '  During  the  confufion,  in 

which  a  revolution    fo  unexpected   had    plunged 

PerUj  feveral  provinces  fubmitted  to  this  monfter, 

who  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  governor  in 

the  capital  :  and  he  marched  into  the  heart  of  the 

empire,  to  complete  the  reduction  of  every  place 

that  oppofedj  or  heiltated  to  acknowledge  him. 

I 

A  MUL- 
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A  MULTITUDE  of  ruffians  ioined  hiiri  on  his    Book 
march.  His  army  breathed  nothing  but  vengeance  ^^'..i 

and  plunder  :  every  thing  gave  way  before  it.  If 
the  military  talents  of  the  general  had  equalled 
the  ardour  of  his  troops,  the  war  had  ended  here. 
Unhappily  for  Almagro,  he  had  loft  his  con- 
ductor, John  de  Herrada.  His  inexperience  made 
him  fall  into  the  fnares  that  Vi^ere  laid  for  him  by 
Pedro  Alvares,  who  had  put  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  the  oppoute  party.  He  loft,  in  attempting  to 
unravel  his  plots,  that  time  that  he  ought  to  have 
employed  in  £ghting.  In  thefe  circumftances,  an 
event,  which  no  one  could  have  forefeen,  happened 
to  change  the  face  of  affairs. 

The  licentiate  Vaca  di  Caftro,  who  had  been 
fent  from  Europe  to  try  the  murderers  of  old  Al- 
magro,  arrived  at  Peru.  As  he  was  appointed  to 
affume  the  government  in  cafe  Pizarro  was  no 
more,  all  who  had  not  fold  themfelves  to  the  tv- 
rant  haftened  to  acknowledge  him.  Uncertainty 
and  jealoufy,  which  had  for  too  long  a  time  kept 
them  difperfed,  were  no  longer  an  obftacle  to 
their  re-union.  Caftro,  who  was  as  refolute  as  if 
he  had  grown  old  in  the  fervice,  did  not  fuffer 
their  impatience  to  languift),  but  inftantly  led 
them  aeainft  the  enemv.  The  two  armies  en- 
gaged  at  Chapas  on  the  i6th  of  September  1542, 
and  fought  with  inexpreftlble  obftinacy.  Victory, 
after  having  wavered  a  long  time,  at  the  clofe  of 
the  day  decided  in  favour  of  that  party  whofs 
caufe  Was  the  moft  juft.  Thofe  among  the  rebels 
who  were  moft  guilty,  dreading  to  languiih  under 
difgraceful  tortures,  provoked  the  conquerors  to 

K  k  2  murder 
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B  o  o  K    ixiurder  them,  crying  out,  like  men  in  defpair,  U 
* — V- — ^    '^^^•f  ^  "^^^0  killed  Fizarro.     Their  chief  was  taken 
prifonerj  and  died  on  the  fcaffold. 

While  thefe  fcenes  of  horror  were  tranfa£^ing 
in  America,  the  Spaniards  in  Europe  were  em- 
ployed in  finding  out  expedients  to  terminate 
them  ;  though  no  meafures  had  been  taken  to 
prevent  them.  Peru  had  only  been  made  fubje6l 
to  the  audience  of  Panama,  which  was  too  remote 
to  fuperintend  the  maintenance  of  good  order, 
and  had  too  little  influence  to  make  its  decrees 
refpected.  A  fupreme  tribunal  was  then  eflabliftied 
at  Lima  for  the  difpenfation  of  juftice,  which  was 
to  be  invefled  with  authority  fufficient  to  enforce 
and  to  reward  a  due  obedience  to  the  laws.  Blafco 
Hunez  Vela,  who  prefided  in  it  as  viceroy,  ar- 
rived in  1544,  attended  by  his  fubordinates  in 
'  office,  and  found  every  thing  in  the  moil  dreadful 
diforder. 

We  raufh  judge  of  thofe  revolutions  which  are 
produced  by  civil  wars  by  the  caufes  from  which 
they  fpring.  When  an  abhorrence  of  tyranny 
and  the  natural  love  of  liberty  Simulate  a  brave 
people  to  take  up  arms,  if  the  goodnefs  of  their 
caufe  is  crowned  with  fuccefs,  the  tranq^uillity  that 
follows  this  tranfitory  calamity  is  an  c^ra  of  the 
greatefl  happinefs.  The  vigour,  which  hath  been 
excited  in  the  foul  of  every  individual,  manifefts 
itfelf  in  his  manners.  The  fmall  number  of  citi- 
zens who  have  been  witneiTes  and  inftruments  of 
fuch  troubles,  pclTefs  more  moral  Hrength  than  the 
moil:  populous  nations.  Juftice  and  power  are 
united :  and  every  man  is  aftonilhed  to  find  that 

he 
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lie   occupies   that   very  place  which  nature  had   book 
marked  out  for  him.     But  when  civil   wars  pro-  * 

ceed  from  a  corrupt  fource ;  when  flaves  fight 
about  the  choice  of  a  tyrant ;  when  the  ambitious 
contend  in  order  to  opprefs,  and  robbers  quarrel 
for  the  fake  of  fpoil ;  the  peace  which  terminates 
thefe  horrors  is  fcarcely  preferable  to  the  war 
which  gave  them  birth.  Criminals  alTume  the 
place  of  thofe  judges  who  difgraced  them,  and 
become  the  oracles  of  thofe  laws  which  they 
have  infulted.  Men  ruined  by  their  extrava- 
gancies and  debaucheries  infult,  with  an  over- 
bearing pomp,  thofe  virtuous  citizens  whofe  patri- 
mony they  have  invaded.  In  this  flate  of  utter 
confufion,  the  paflions  only  are  attended  to. 
Avarice  feeks  to  grow  rich  without  any  trouble, 
vengeance  to  gratify  its  refentments  without  fear, 
licentioufnefs  to  throw  off  every  reilraint,  and  dif- 
content  to  occafion  a  total  fubveriion  of  affairs. 
The  phrenzy  of  carnage  is  fucceeded  by  that  of 
debauchery.  The  facred  bed  of  innocence  or  of 
marriage  is  polluted  with  blood,  adultery,  and 
brutal  violence.  The  fury  of  the  multitude  re- 
joices in  deflroying  every  thing  it  cannot  enjoy ; 
and  thus  in  a  few  hours  perifti  the  monuments  of 
many  centuries. 

If  fatigue,  an  entire  lailitude,  or  fome  lucky 
accidents,  fufpend  thefe  calamities,  the  habit  of 
wickednefs,  murder,  and  contempt  of  laws,  which 
neceflarily  fubiifls  after  fo  much  confufion,  is  a 
ieaven  ever  ready  to  ferment.  Generals  v/ho  no 
longer  have  any  command,  licentious  foidiers 
tvithout  pay,  and  the  people  food  of  novelty  in 
K  k  3  hopes 
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^  yj?  ^"    hopes  of  changing  their  Itate  for  a  better ;  this 
L_.--.^^__^    fituation  of  things,  and  thefe  means  of  confufion, 
are  always  in  readinefs  for  the  firfl  fa6lious  perfon 
who  knows  how  to  avail  himfelf  of  them. 

Such  was  the  difpofition  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Peru,  when  Nunez  appeared    among   them.     It 
was  neceffary    that  a  change  ihould  take  place^ 
that  their  ferocity  Ihould  be  foftened,  that  the  men 
who  had  always  lived  in  independence   fhould  be 
curbed,  that  infatiable  avarice  fhould  be  checked, 
that   injuftice  itfelf  ihould   be  brought  back  tq 
principles  of  equity,  that  thofe  who  had  attended 
to  nothing  but  their  own  private  interefls  fhould 
be  brought  to  concur  to  the  public  good,  that  ad- 
venturers who  had  even  forgotten  the  name  of 
their  country  fliould   be  convened  into  citizens, 
that  property  fnould  be  eUabiifhed  where  before 
the  law  of  force  had  only  been  obeyed,  that  order 
ihould  arife  from  the  mid  ft  of   confufion ;    in  a 
word,  that  monfters   ihould  be  transformed  inco 
men. 

S  o  great  a  work  would  have  required  a  prQ= 
found  genius,  a  conciliatory  temper,  an  inflexible 
patience,  extenfive  views,  a  pliant  charadler,  and 
many  other  qualities  which  are  feldom  united. 
Nunez  had  none  of  thefe  advantages.  Nature 
had  only  given  him  probity,  firmnefs,  and  ardour ; 
and  he  had  taken  no  pains  to  improve  thefe  gifts. 
With  thefe  virtues,  which  were  airaoft  defects  in 
bis  iituation,  he  began  to  fulfil  his  commiiTion^ 
without  regard  to   places,    perfons,    or  circum- 


ilances. 
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Contrary   to   the  opinion  of  all  intelligent   ^^JJ^ 
perfons,  who  wifhed  that  he  Hiould  wait  for  frefli  j 

inilruclions  from  Europe,  he  publifhed  ordinances, 
which  declared  that  the  lands  the  conquerors  had 
feized  ftiould  not  pafs  to  their  defcendants,  and 
which  difpolTelTed  thofe  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  civil  commotions.  All  the  Peruvians  who    had 
been  enflaved    by   monks,    bilhops,    and  perfons 
belonging  to  the  government,  were  declared  free. 
Thofe   who  belonged   to  other    maders  wxre  to  - 
be  freed  from  their  fliackles  at  the  death  of  their 
oppreiTorSc     They  could  no  longer   be  coiTipelled 
to  bury  themfelves  in  the  mines,  nor  could  any 
kind   of  labour   be  exadled  from  them   without 
payment.     Their    tribute   was  fixed.     The   Spa- 
niards  who  travelled  on    foot  were   deprived   of 
the  right  of   taking  three  Indians  to  carry    their 
baggage ;  and  thofe  who  travelled  on  horfeback, 
of  the  right  of  taking  five.     The  caciques  were 
difcharged  from  the   obligation  of  furniihing   the 
traveller  and  his  retinue  with   provifions  gratis. 
Other  tyrannical  eilabliflimenrs  alfo   would    foon 
have  been  profcribed  ;    and  the  conquered  people 
were  on  the  eve  of  being  (heltered  under  the  pro- 
tection of  laws,  which  v/ould   at  lead  have  cem.- 
pered  the  rigours  of  the  right  of  conquefl,  if  even 
they    had  not  entirely  repaired   the    injuftice  of 
them ;    but  it  fliould  feem  that  the  Spanifii  go- 
vernment was  only  to  be  unfortunate  in  the  good 
it  attempted  to  effecl. 

A  CHANGE  fo  unexpe£led  filled  thofe  with  con- 

fiernation  who  favv  their  fortunes  wreded   from 

thenij  or  who  loll  the  flattering  hope  of  tranfmit- 
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ting  theirs  to  their  pofterity.  Even  thofe  who 
were  not  afFedled  by  thefe  interefted  views,  being 
accuftomed  to  look  upon  the  Indians  as  the  in- 
flruments  and  victims  of  their  avarice,  had  no 
conception  that  any  other  ideas  could  prevail  con- 
cerning them.  From  ailonifliment  they  proceeded 
to  indignation,  murmuring,  and  fedition.  The 
viceroy  was  degraded,  put  in  irons,  and  baniftied 
to  a  defert  iOand,  till  he  could  be  conveyed  to 
Spain. 

Gonzales  Pizarro  was  then  returned  from  a 
hazardous  expedition,  which  had  carried  him  as 
far  as  the  river  of  the  Amazons,  and  had  em- 
ployed him  long  enough  to  prevent  him  from 
taking  a  part  in  thofe  revolutions  which  had  fo 
rapidly  fncceeded  each  other.  The  anarchy  he 
found  prevaling  at  his  return,  infpired  him  with 
the  idea  of  feizing  the  fupreme  authority.  His 
fame  and  his  forces  made  it  impoifible  that  this 
ihould  be  refufed  him  ;  but  his  ufurpation  was 
marked  with  fo  many  enormities,  that  Nunez  was 
regretted.  He  was  recalled  from  exile,  and  foon 
collected  a  fiifhcient  number  of  forces  to  enable 
him  to  take  the  field »  Civil  commotions  were 
then  renewed  with  extreme  fury  by  both  parties. 
No  quarter  was  ailced  or  given  on  either  fide. 
The  Indians  took  part  in  this,  as  they  had  done 
in  the  preceding  wars ;  fome  ragged  themfeives 
under  the  ftandard  of  the  viceroy,  others  under 
the  banners  of  Gonzales.  From  fifteen  to  twenty 
thoufaiid  of  thefe  unhappy  wretches,  who  were 
fcattered  about  in  each  army,  dragged  up  the 
aitillery,  levelled  ihe  roaJs^  carried  the  baggage^ 
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and  deftroyed  one  another.  Their  conquerors  had  ^  ^^  ^ 
taught  them  to  be  fanguinary.  After  a  variety  of  v««-^^— ^ 
advantages  for  a  long  time  ahernately  obtained, 
fortune  at  length  favoured  the  rebellion  under  the 
walls  of  Quito  in  the  month  of  January,  in  the 
year  1545.  Nunez  and  the  greatell  part  of  his 
men  were  malTacred  on  this  dreadful  day. 

PizARRO  took  the  road  of  Lima,  where  they 
were  deliberating  on  the  ceremonies  with  which 
they  fliould  receive  him.  Some  officers  wiflied 
that  a  canopy  ihould  be  carried  for  him  to  march 
junder,  after  the  manner  of  kings.  Others,  with 
adulation  ftiil  more  extravagant,  pretended  that 
part  of  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  even  fome 
houfes,  muft  be  pulled  down  ;  as  was  the  cuflom 
at  Rome,  when  a  general  obtained  the  honours 
of  a  triumph.  Gonzales  contented  himfelf  with 
making  his  entrance  on  horfeback,  preceded  by 
his  lieutenant,  who  marched  on  foot.  Four  bi- 
fhops  accompanied  him,  and  he  was  followed  by 
the  magiftrates.  The  (Ireets  were  flrewn  with 
flowers,  and  the  air  refounded  with  the  noife  of 
bells  and  various  mufical  inllruments.  This  ho- 
mage totally  turned  the  head  of  a  man  naturally 
haughty,  and  of  confined  ideas.  He  fpoke  and 
afted  in  the  moft  defpotic  manner. 

Had  Gonzales  poflefled  judgment  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  moderation,  it  would  have  been  pof- 
fible  for  him  to  render  himfelf  independent.  The 
principal  perfons  of  his  party  wifhed  it.  The  ma- 
jority would  have  beheld  this  event  with  indiffe- 
jrence,  and  the  reft  would  have  been  obliged  to 

confent 
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^vji^^    confent  to  it.     Blind  cruelties,    infatiable  avarice, 

t^,^,.' J    and  unbounded  pride,    altered  thefe  difpofitions. 

Even  thofe,  whofe  interells  were  more  connected 
with  thxofe  of  the  tyrant,  wiflied  for  a  deliverer. 

Such  a  deliverer  arrived  from  Europe  in  the 
perfon  of  the  licentiate  Pedro  de  la  Gafca.  The 
fquadron  and  the  provinces  of  the  mountains  im- 
mediately declared  for  a  perfon  who  was  in  veiled 
with  a  lawful  authority  to  govern  them,  Thofe 
who  lived  concealed  in  deferts,  caverns,  and  forefls, 
quitted  their  retreats  to  join  him.  Gonzales,  who 
faw  no  refource  left  to  fupport  him  but  in  fome 
great  atchievement,  took  the  road  of  Cufco,  with 
a  refolution  to  give  battle.  At  fome  leagues  dif- 
tance  from  this  place  he  met  the  royal  army, 
and  attacked  it  on  the  9th  of  June,  1548.  One  of 
his  lieutenants,  feeing  him  abandoned  at  the  firfl 
charge  by  his  bell  foldiers,  advifed  him  to  throw 
bimfelf  into  the  enemy's  battalions,  and  perifii 
Mke  a  R.oraan  ;  but  this  weak  man  chofe  rather 
to  furrender,  and  end  his  life  on  a  fcaffold.  Car- 
vajal,  a  more  able  warrior,  and  more  ferocious 
than  himfelf,  was  quartered.  This  madman,  when 
he  was  expiring,  boafted  that  he  had  maflacred 
with  his  own  hand  fourteen  hundred  Spaniards, 
and  twenty  thoufand  Indians. 

Such  was  the  lad  fcene  of  a  tragedy,  of  which 
every  a<^  has  been  marked  with  blood.  The  go- 
vernment was  moderate  enoup-h  not  to  continue 
the  profcriprlons ;  and  the  remembrance  of  the 
horrid  calamities  they  had  fuuered  kept  the  Spa- 
niards in  the  bounds  of  fubjedion.  What  ftill 
remained  of  that  commotion  that  had  been  raifed 

in 
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in  their  minds  infenfibly  fank  into  a  calm,  like  ^  ^^  ^ 
the  agitation  of  waves  after  a  long  and  furious  v  ^'.v 
tempeft. 

With  regard  to  the  Peruvians,  the  moft  cruel 
meafures  were  taken  to  render  it  impoffible  for 
them  to  rebel.  Tupac  Amaru,  the  heir  of  their 
lafl  king,  had  taken  refuge  in  fome  remote  moun- 
tains, where  he  lived  in  peace.  There  he  was  fo 
clofely  furrounded  by  the  troops  which  had  been 
fent  out  againft  him,  that  he  was  forced  to  fur- 
render.  The  viceroy  Francis  de  Toledo  caufed 
him  to  be  accufed  of  feveral  crimes  that  he  had 
not  committed,  and  for  which  he  was  beheaded 
in  1 57 1.  All  the  other  defcendants  of  the  Incas 
fliared  the  fam.e  fate,  under  pretence  that  they  had 
jconfpired  againfl  their  conquerors.  The  horror  of 
thefe  enormities  excited  fo  uaiverfal  an  indignation 
both  in  the  old  and  new  world,  that  Philip  11. 
thought  himfelf  obliged  to  difavow  them  ;  but 
the  infamous  policy  of  this  prince  was  fo  noto- 
rious, that  no  credit  was  given  to  this  appearance 
of  his  juftice  and  humanity. 

From  this  execrable  period,  there  hath  only 
been  one  trifling  infurredion  in  Peru.  An  Indian, 
of  the  province  of  Xauxa,  who  declared  himfelf 
of  the  blood  of  the  Incas,  was  proclaimed  king 
in  1742.  His  countrymen,  who  flattered  ihem- 
felves  that  they  (hould  foon  recover  their  religion, 
their  laws,  their  lands,  and  their  glory,  flocked 
in  crowds  to  his  (landard  :  but  they  v/ere  beaten 
and  difperfed,  after  having  made  a  confiderable 
progrefs.  The  prifoners  declared  that  this  con- 
spiracy had  been  brooding  for  thirty  years.   A  fln- 

gula? 
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^yrP^   gular  example  in  hiflory,  and  which  may  be  re- 
».-,_^,l«j    garded  as  the  moft  authentic  proof  of  the  hatred 

of  the  Peruvians  againfl  the  Spaniards. 
Natural  Xhe  empire  of  Peru,  at  the   time  it  was  fub- 

Peru.  dued,   extended  along  the  South  Sea,   from  the 

river  of  Emeralds  to  Chili,  and  on  the  land  fide 
to  Popayan,  according  to  fome  geographers.  It 
contained  within  its  extent  that  famous  chain 
of  mountains  which  rifes  in  the  Terra  Magel- 
lanica,  and  is  gradually  loft:  in  Mexico,  in  or- 
der to  unite,  as  it  Ihould  feem,  the  fouthern  parts 
of  America  with  the  northern.  Its  territory,  which 
is  very  irregular,  may  be  divided  into  three 
claffes. 

The  principal  Cordeleras  form  the  firfi :  the 
fummits  of  thefe,  fays  M.  de  la  Condamine,  are 
loft  in  the  clouds,  and  almofl  all  of  them  are 
covered  with  enormous  mafles  of  fnow  as  old  as 
the  world.  From  feveral  of  thefe  fummits,  which 
have  in  part  tumbled  down,  and  from  thefe  irn- 
menfe  heaps  of  fnow,  torrents  of  fmoak  and  flame 
jiTue.  Such  are  the  fummits  of  Golopaxi,  Ton- 
gourargua,  and  Sangai.  The  greatefl:  part  of  the 
reil  have  formerly  been  volcanos,  or  will  proba- 
bly one  day  become  fuch.  Hiftory  has  only  pre- 
ferved  to  us  the  sra  of  their  eruptions  fmce  the 
difcovery  of  America;  but  the  pumice-ftones, 
the  calcined  earths  with  which  they  are  ftrewn, 
and  the  evident  vefliges  that  the  flame  hath  left, 
are  authentic  teftimonies  of  the  reality  of  former 
eruptions :   their  height  is  prodigious. 

Cayambour,  which  is  fituated  dire(^ly  under 
the  equator,   and  Antifona,   which  is  only  five 

leagues 
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leagues  diflant  from  it  to  the  fouth,  are  more 
than  three  thoufand  toifes  high^  reckoning  from 
the  level  of  the  fea;  and  Chimboraco,  which  is 
nenr  3220  toifes  high,  furpalTes  by  one  third  the 
altitude  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  the  higheil 
mountain  of  the  old  hemifphere.  Pitchincha  and 
Caramon,  where  the  French  Academicians  made 
mod  of  their  obfervations  with  regard  to  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  have  only  2430  and  2470 
toifes  of  abfolute  height  •,  and  this  is  the  higheft 
mountain  that  was  ever  afcended.  Eternal  fnows 
have  hitherto  rendered  fummits  of  greater  altitude 
inacceflible. 

From  this  boundary,  which  is  v;here  the  fnow 
never  melts,  not  even  in  the  torrid  zone,  one 
hardly  fees,  in  defcending  an  hundred  or  an  hun- 
dred and  fifty  toifes  down,  any  thing  except  naked 
rocks  or  dry  fands  :  a  little  lower,  one  may  per- 
ceive fome  mofs  that  covers  the  rocks,  various  kinds 
of  heath,  which,  though  green  and  damp,  make 
a  clear  fire ;  round  hillocks  of  fpungy  earth,  on 
which  grow  fmall  radiated  and  flarry  plants,  whofc 
petals  are  like  the  leaves  of  yew.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  this  fpace,  the  fnow  is  only  tempo- 
rary ;  but  it  continues  fometimes  whole  weeks  and 
months.  Lower  flill,  the  ground  is  commonly 
covered  with  a  fort  of  loofe  grafs,  which  rifes 
a  foot  and  a  half  high,  or  two  feet.  This  fpe- 
cies  of  hay  is  the  proper  charac^erifilc  that  dif- 
tinguifhes  the  mountains  which  the  Spaniards  call 
Paramos,  They  only  give  this  name  to  heath, 
or  fuch  uncultivated  ground  that  is  too  high  for 
wood  to  grow  on  it,   or  where  the  rain  feldom 

falls 
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•^  yi?  ^  f'^^^s  otherwife  than  in  the  form  of  fnow^  though 

I — ^,_^   it  immediately  melts.     And^  laftly,  in  defcending 

flill  lower,    to  the  height  of  about  two  thoufand 

toifes  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  one  fees  it  fome- 

times  fnow  and  fometimes  rain. 

When  we  come  down  from  thefe  mountains, 
we  find  others  that  are  lefs  conliderable,  which 
occupy  the  middle  of  Peru.  The  fummit  of  thefe 
is  commonly  cold,  barren,  and  full  of  mines. 
The  vallies  between  them  are  covered  with  nu- 
merous flocks,  and  feem  to  offer  to  agriculture 
the  mofl  copious  harvefts.  There  are  feldom 
above  two  months  of  winter  here  ;  and  in  the 
greatefl  heat  we  need  only  pafs  out  of  the  fun 
into  the  fhade,  to  enjoy  the  temperate  zone.  This 
rapid  alternative  of  fenfation  is  not,  however, 
invariable  in  a  climate,  which,  by  the  difpofition 
alone  of  the  ground,  often  changes  in  the  courfe 
of  a  league.  .  But  let  it  be  as  it  will,  it  is  always 
found  healthy.  There  is  no  malady  peculiar  to 
thefe  countries,  and  thofe  of  our  climate  feldom 
prevail  there.  An  European  velTel,  however,  in 
17 19,  brought  thither  an  epidemic  diforder,  which 
carried  off  a  great  number  of  Spaniards  and 
Meflees,  and  above  two  hundred  thoufand  Indians. 
A  more  fatal  prefent  flill,  which  thefe  people  have 
received  in  exchange  for  their  gold,  is  the  fmail- 
pox.  It  ihewed  itfelf  here  for  the  firft  time  in 
1588,  and  has  not  failed  fmce  to  make  at  inter- 
vals inexpreiiibie  ravages. 

The  peo.ple  are  not  lefs  expofed  to  this  fatal 
diilemper  on  the  coafts  known  by  the  name  of 
valleys.     Their  temperature  is  not  the  fame  as 

13 
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is  elfewhere  found  in  the  fame  latitude.  It  is  ^  ^ J^  ^ 
very  agreeable  ;  and,  though  the  four  feafons  of  u-«-._^J— ^ 
the  year  are  fenfibly  felt  here,  there  is  none  that 
can  with  propriety  be  deemed  inconYenient.  The 
winter  is  the  moO:  flrongly  marked.  This  has 
been  accounted  for  by  the  winds  of  the  fouth 
pole,  which  bring  along  with  them  the  imprefTioii 
of  thofe  fnows  and  that  ice  from  which  they 
firft  came :  but  this  they  preferve  only  in  part, 
becaufe  they  blow  while  a  thick  fog  lies  upon  the 
earth.  In  reality,  thefe  grofs  vapours  never  re- 
gularly rife  but  towards  noon;  but  it  is  feldom 
that  they  difperfe.  The  ficy  commonly  continues 
fo  much  covered  with  them,  that  the  rays  of 
the  fun,  which  fometimes  appear,  cannot  but  in 
a  very  flight  manner  mitigate  the  cold. 

Whatever  may  be  the  caufe  of  fo  regular  a 
winter  under  the  torrid  zone,  it  is  certain  that 
thefe  valleys,  which  are  covered  with  heaps  of  fand, 
are  abfolutely  barren  for  a  fpace  of  more  than  an 
hundred  leagues,  from  Truxillo  to  Lima.  The 
reft  of  the  coafl  is  lefs  fandy,  but  it  is  flill  too 
much  fo  to  be  fruitful.  No  fields  are  there  found 
that  can  be  ftyled  fertile,  except  in  fuch  lands  as 
are  watered  by  the  Itreams  which  defcend  from  the 
mountains. 

Rain  might  contribute  to  impart  to  the  foil 
the  fertility  of  which  it  is  deftitute  ;  but  it  is  never 
known  to  rain  in  lower  Peru.  Natural  philofophv 
has  exerted  its  efTorts  to  difcover  the  caufe  of 
a  pha?nomenon  fo  extraordinary.  May  ir  not  be 
attributed  to  the  fouth-weil:  v/ind,  which  prevails 
there  the  greateil  part  of.  the  year  j  and  to  the  pro- 
digious 
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BOOK  digious  height  of  the  mountains,  whofe  fummit  is 
^  y  '  covered  with  eternal  ice  I  The  country  fituated 
between  both,  being  continually  cooled  on  one 
fide,  and  continually  heated  on  the  other,  main- 
tains fo  equal  a  temperature,  that  the  clouds  which 
rife  can  never  be  condenfed  fo  far  as  to  be  re- 
folved  into  water.  To  this  it  is  ovnng  that  the 
houfes,  though  only  built  of  crude  brick  or  of  earth 
mixed  with  a  little  grafs,  are  of  eternal  duration. 
Their  covering  is  only  a  fimple  matting,  placed 
horizontally,  with  a  layer  of  aihes  an  inch  deep 
above,  to  abforb  the  moiflure  of  the  fog. 

The  fame  reafons  that  prevent  its  raining  in 
the  valleys,  undoubtedly  alfo  hinder  ftorms.  Thofe 
of  their  inhabitants  who  never  travelled  in  the 
mountains,  are  perfe£l  Grangers  to  thunder  and 
lightning.  Their  terror  is  equal  to  their  aftonifh- 
ment,  when,  out  of  their  country,  they  firft  behold 
fo  uncommon  a  fpe6lacle. 

But  they  have  a  phaenomenon  much  more 
dangerous  and  dreadful,  and  which,  in  its  confe- 
quences,  leaves  much  deeper  impreffions  in  the 
human  imagination  than  thunder  and  the  ravages 
that  accompany  tu  Earthquakes,  which  in  other 
countries  are  fo  rare  that  whole  generations  pafs 
without  beholding  one,  are  (o  common  in  the 
valleys  of  Peru,  that  they  have  there  contracted 
an  habit  of  reckoning  them  as  a  feries  of  dates  ^ 
and  they  are  fo  much  the  more  memorable,  as  their 
frequent  return  does  not  diminifh  their  violence. 
There  are  few  places  on  this  extenfive  coaft  which 
prefent  not  mod  dreadful  monuments  of  thefe 
horrible  convulfions  of  the  earth. 

This 
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This  phenomenon,  which  is  ever  irregular  m   BOOK 
.     ^  .    ,  ^  Ml. 

Its  fudden  returns,  is  however  announced  by  very    y     ^  ^j 

perceptible   omens.      When    the   (liock    is    con^ 

fiderable,   it  is  preceded  by  a  murmur  in  the  air, 

the  noife  of  which  is  hke  that  of  heavy  rain  ialling 

from  a  cloud  that  fuddenly  burfis  and  difcharges 

ks  waters.     This  noife  feems  to  be  the  effefl  of  a 

vibration  of  the  air,  which  is  agitated  in  different 

directions.     The  birds  are  then  obferved  to   dart 

in  their  flight.    Neither  their  tails  nor  their  wings 

ferve  them  any  longer  as  oars  and  helm  to  fwirai 

in  the  fluid  of  the  ikies.     They  da(h  themfelves  in 

pieces  againfl  the  walls,  the   trees,  and  the  rocks, 

whether  it  be  that  this  vertigo  of  nature  dazzles 

and  confufes  them,  or  that    the   vapours  of  the 

earth  take  away  their  itrength  and  power  to  coni- 

mand  their  movements. 

To  this  tumult  in  the  air  is  added  the  rumbling 
of  the  earth,  whofe  cavities  and  deep  recefles  re^ 
echo  each  other's  noifes.  The  dogs  anfwer  thefe 
previous  tokens  of  a  general  diforder  of  nature  by 
howling  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  The  animals 
flop,  and  -by  a  natural  inflincl  fpread  out  their  legs 
that  they  may  not  fall.  Upon  thefe  indications, 
the  inhabitants  inftantly  ;i:un  out  of  their  houfes, 
with  terror  impreiTed  on  their  countenances,  and 
fly  to  fearch  in  the  enclofures  of  public  places,  of 
in  the  'fields,  an  afylum  from  th^  fall  of  their  roofs. 
The  cries  of  children,  the  lamentations  of  women, 
the  fudden  darknefs  of  an  unexpected  night;  every 
thing  combines  to  aggravate  the  too  real  jevils  of 
a  dire  calamity,  which  fubverts  every  thing,  by  th4 
excruciating  tortures  of  the  imagination,  which  is 

Vql.  IL  J.  1  dif. 
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diftreffed  and  confounded,  and  lofes  in  the  con- 
templation of  this  diforder  the  thought  and  cou- 
rage to  remedy  it. 

A  LAND,  however,  fo  unfteady  on  its  balls,  was 
inhabited.  Amidfl:  thefe  horrors  of  nature,  which 
might  feem  calculated  to  m.ake  tyrants  and  flaves 
equally  ferocious  and  brutal,  was  formed  a  flourifli- 
ing  empire.  Its  population  cannot  reafonably  be 
called  in  queflion,  when  we  behold  felf-evident 
proofs  that  this  happy  people  had  covered  with 
their  colonies  all  the  provinces  that  they  had  cosr 
quered  ;  when  we  attend  to  the  aftonifhing  num- 
ber of  men  engaged  in  the  fervice  of  government, 
and  deriving  their  fubfiflence  from  the  ftate.  Such 
a  number  of  perfons  employed  neceffarily  imply 
an  immenfe  population,  in  order  to  maintain  with 
the  productions  of  the  earth  a  very  numerous  clafs 
of  inhabitants,  who  are  not  themfelves  concerned 
in  cultivation. 

By  what  fatality,  then,  hath  it  happened  that 
Peru  is  now  fuch  a  defert  ?  By  tracing  things  to 
their  origin,  we  find  that  thofe  who  conquered  the 
coaft  of  the  South  Sea,  being  ruffians,  without 
birth,  education,  and  principle,  originally  com- 
mitted greater  enormities  than  the  conquerors  of 
New  Spain.  The  mother  country  was  a  longer 
time  before  Ihe  checked  their  ferocity,  which  was 
continually  fomented  by  thofe  long  and  cruel  civil 
wars  that  fucceeded  the  conqueft.  A  fyftem  of 
oppreffion  was  afterwards  eftabliflied,  the  progrefs 
of  which  it  is  proper  to  examine,  with  whatever 
horror  it  may  infpire  us. 

The 
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The  Peruvians  were  at  firfl  deprived  of  their   ^  ^  ^  ^ 
pofTeffions,  as  the  Mexicans  had  been.     Only  a    v— .^— ^-* 
part  of  thofe  lands,  which,  in  the  times  of  the    J^l^^^^.^l 
Incas,   had  been  confecrated  to  public  occafions,   the  Spa-    , 
was  left  to  them  in  common.     This  portion  hatn    reduced 
been  gradually  diminifhed  by  the  ufurpations  of  *^^  ^^^"" 
powerful   people,  and   efpecially  by  the    monks. 
The   produce   of  the  lands  that  remain  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  infirm,  the  aged,  the  widows, 
and  orphans,  is  not  more  refpeded ;   the  greatefl 
part  of  it  is  collected  in  the  granaries  of  their 
oppreflbrs. 

The  liberty  of  the  Indians  underwent  the  fame 
fate  as  their  property.  Thofe  who  were  the  Haves 
of  government,  and  were  employed  in  the  labours 
indifpenfably  necelTary  for  new  eftablifhments,  were 
ill-fed  and  ill-cloathed.  When  there  was  no  longer 
any  occupation  for  them,  they  were  transferred  to 
private  perfons,  whofe  fiefs  flood  in  need  of  hands 
to  cultivate  them.  In  truth,  thefe  new  mafters 
were  obliged  to  retain  them  in  their  fervicc  only 
fix  months,  after  which  they  might  return  to  their 
cottages  ;  but  avarice  foon  found  means  to  render 
a  tranfient  fervitude  perpetual.  The  wages  regu- 
lated for  thefe  unhappy  wretches  were  infufficient. 
They  were  tempted  by  advance-money,  which  their 
neceffity  led  them  to  accept.  From  that  time  the 
greatefl  part  of  them  found  themfelves  engaged 
for  life ;  becaufe  they  had  no  right  of  going  away 
till  they  had  paid  the  debts  which  they  contraded, 
which  their  poverty  rendered  it  impoffible  for  them 
ever  to  do.  Tyranny  was  carried  to  great  lengths 
againft  this  fpecies  of  infolvent  debtors,  who  had 
L  1  2  a  familv ; 
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BOOK  a  family  j  for  they  put  them  in  prifon.  In  order 
to  obtain  their  enlargement,  their  wives  and  their 
children  were  fecurity  for  them,  and  thefe  became 
as  many  new  Haves.  Thus  it  was  that  the  yoke 
of  flavery  was  perpetuated.  The  fole  confidera- 
tion  that  could  have  ferved  as  a  check  to  this 
barbarity  was,  that,  while  the  Spaniards  had  thefe 
Indians,  they  could  not  have  other  flaves ;  but  it 
was  always  of  lingular  utiUty,  to  keep  men  whom 
they  had  formed  for  every  purpofe  they  wanted 
them  ;  efpecially  manufadiurers,  whom  it  would 
always  be  difficult,  often  impoffible,  to  replace. 

While  moil  of  the  Peruvians  belonging  to  the 
crown  fell  in  this  manner  into  a  ftate  of  fervitude^ 
thofe  who  had  been  reduced  into  fubjedion  at  the 
time  of  the  conqueft  were  flill  more  wretched. 
Though  the  mailer  of  the  diilridl  where  they  dwelt 
had  no  right  to  exa6l  of  them  any  thing  except  a 
tribute,  which  he  fliared  with  the  treafury,  he  ap- 
propriated to  himfelf  all  their  labour.  OppreiTion 
was  carried  to  fuch  lengths,  that  it  rouzed  the  at- 
tention of  the  government.  It  hath  gradually 
fupprelTed  ail  this  defpotifm  of  individuals,  and 
there  was  nothing  of  it  remaining  in  1750.  The 
Indians,  however,  who  feemed  to  be  reilored  to 
liberty  by  this  new  arrangement,  have  only  changed 
the  yoke.  They  have  been  deilined  to  fill  up  the 
vacancy  of  the  Mitayos,  or  royal  Indians,  who 
periilied  in  the  fervice  of  thofe  to  whom  they  were 
coniigned ;  and  their  condition  is  as  wretched  as  it 
was  before. 

Independent  of  this  methodical  and  legal  op- 
preffion,  which  is  exercifed  upon  the  whole  nation^ 

ther€ 
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there  are  a  number  of  particular  eruelties,  at  which  ^  ^  p  ^ 
humanity  no  lefs  recoils.  It  is  exprefsly  prohibited  «^  J  j 
by  law,  that  the  Peruvians  fhould  be  obliged  to 
work  in  the  fubterraneous  mines ;  aijd  yet  there  is 
no  miner,  who  by  his  influence  or  by  his  profufion 
cannot  compel  them  to  it.  Thefe  unhappy  beings 
are  condemned  to  pay  26  livres  5  fous  *  of  a  poll 
tax,  from  eighteen  years  of  age  to  fift}'",  throughout 
the  greatefl  part  of  Peru  :  the  farmers  ex2.6t  this 
enormous  tribute  beyond  the  term  fettled,  and 
even  exa£l  it  twice  a  year,  when  the  acquittances 
have  been  miflayed.  Every  proprietor  of  land, 
who  hath  killed  an  Indian  by  overworking  him, 
or  letting  him  want  necefTaries,  is  obliged  to  lofe 
another  Have  out  of  the  number  he  is  allowed  to 
keep  ;  and  there  are  not,  perhaps,  two  inflances 
even  of  this  flight  punifliment  for  a  crime  which  - 
is  repeated  every  day.  The  law  obliges  all  the 
inhabitants  of  a  village  to  be  enrolled,  in  order  to 
fulfill  in  their  turn  the  obligation  irapofed  on  the 
community ;  this  deftination  is  never  fulfilled,  un- 
iefs  by  thofe  who  are  incapable  of  redeeming  them- 
felves  from  the  opprefTion.  When  a  Spaniard  hath 
ceded  a  portion  of  land  to  a  Peruvian,  in  order  to 
fix  him  on  his  eflate,  he  has  no  right  to  deprive 
him  of  it  till  the  claufes  of  the  contrad:  have  been 
declared  by  lav^  to  be  violated  :  the  perfons  in 
power  defpife  thefe  forms,  and  refume  their  poiTef- 
fions  whenever  their  interefts  or  caprices  prompt 
them  to  it.  Travellers,  w^ho  are  obliged  to  take 
nothing  but  by  mutual  confent,  boldly  feize  every 

*  About  I  1.  3  8, 
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BOOK  thing  that  they  find  in  the  huts.  This  continual 
>  '  f  pillage  prevents  the  Indians  fronn  having  any  thing, 
even  common  neceffaries.  They  fow  no  maize, 
but  what  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  them,  and 
they  conceal  it  in  fecret  caverns.  The  heads  of  a 
family  poffefs  alone  the  fecret  of  this  depoftt,  and 
go  every  eight  days  there  to  fetch  proyifions  for 
the  week.  In  fine,  the  corregidors  have  for  the 
mod  part  appropriated  to  themfelves  the  exclufive 
right  of  felling  to  the  Indians  of  their  diftrift  the 
merchandife  of  Europe;  and  they  either  make 
them  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  it,  or  oblige 
them  to  purchafe  what  they  do  not  want. 

If  the  court  of  Madrid  pretends  that  it  has  pre- 
vented thefe  flagrant  enormities,  by  giving  the 
Peruvians  a  Spanifh  proteftor,  who  is  obliged  to 
defend  them,  and  a  cacique  of  the  country,  who 
is  charged  with  the  management  of  their  affairs, 
it  is  deceived.  The  prote£lor  annually  receives 
from  each  of  them  1 3  fous  *,  and  the  cacique  fix 
fous  and  a  half  f,  in  his  particular  jurifdi6lion ; 
and  this  is  the  only  reformation  that  has  beeq 
made.  The  prote£lor  fells  the  Indians  to  any  that 
will  purchafe  them ;  and  the  cacique  is  too  much 
debafed  to  be  able  to  oppofe  this  oppreffion. 

Religion  has  not  more  pov/er  than  the  laws; 
it  has  ilill  lefs.  The  clergy  are  the  greateft  ene- 
mies the  Peruvians  have.  They  make  them  work 
without  paying  them  ;  and  beat  them  unmercifully 
fpr  the  moil  trifling  caufes.  When  any  of  thefe 
iiuh^ppy  wretches  hath  not  obferved  his  jnflirucv? 

^  About  7  pej^cct  f  About  3  pence  halfpenny. 
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tions,  he  is  dire£lly  puniflied  ;  and  blows  are  the 
paternal  corre£lion  which  thefe  paftors  infiid. 
No  one  prefumes  to  approach  them  without  fome 
prefent.  They  have  permitted  their  parishioners 
to  continue  fuch  of  their  ancient  fuperftitions  as  are 
ufeful  to  the  church  ;  as  for  inllance,  the  cuftom 
of  carrying  a  great  deal  of  provifions  to  the  tombs 
of  the  dead.  The  clergy  fix  an  arbitary  price 
upon  their  fundions,  and  they  have  always  fome 
pious  inventions  which  give  them  occafion  to  exa6t 
new  duties.  The  colle6:ions  of  the  monks  are  real 
military  executions.  They  are  a  fpecies  of  plunder 
committed  by  authority,  and  almoft  always  ac- 
companied with  violence.  This  condu^l  could  not 
fail  to  render  chriilianity  odious  to  the  Indians. 
Thefe  people  go  to  church  as  they  do  to  the  labours 
impofed  upon  them,  execrating  thofe  foreign  bar- 
barians who  overwhelm  both  their  bodies  and  their 
fouls  with  intolerable  yokes  and  burdens. 

They  have  in  general  preferved  the  religion  of 
their  anceftors ;  and  even  in  the  great  towns, 
where  they  are  under  the  eyes  of  their  tyrants,  they 
have  folemn  days  on  which  they  affume  their  an- 
tient  drefs,  and  carry  along  the  flreets  the  images 
of  the  fun  and  moon.  Some  among  them  repre- 
fent  a  tragedy,  the  fubje£l  of  which  is  the  death 
of  Atabalipa.  The  audience,  who  begin  with 
fhedding  tears,  are  afterwards  tranfported  into  a 
kind  of  madnefs.  It  feldom  happens  in  thefe 
feftivals,  but  that  fom.e  Spaniard  is  flain.  One 
day,  perhaps,  this  tragedy  will  end  in  the  raaffacre 
of  the  whole  race  of  the  murderers  of  Atabalipa  ; 
and  the  priefls  who  facrificed  him  will,  in  their 
L  1  4  turn, 
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BOOK    turn,  becottle  vi6lims  for  all  the  blood  which  they 
^      '    J    caufed  to  be  Ihed  on  the  altar  of  a  God  of  peace* 
The  Peruvians  are  moreover  an  inftance  of  that 
profound  ftupidity,  into  which  it  is  in  the  power 
of  tyranny  to  plunge  men*     They  are  fallen  into 
a  liftlefs  and  univerfal  indifference.  Can  it  be  pof- 
fible  that  thefe  people   fhould  have  any  kind  of 
attachment^  whofe  rehgion  once  elevated  the  foul, 
^nd  from  whom  the  moil  abject  flavery  has  taken 
away  every  fentiment  of  greatnefs  and  glory  ?  The 
riches,  which  their  eouiitry  hath  offered  them,  do 
not  tempt  them  ;  luxury,  to  which  nature  invites 
them,  has  no  attradtion  for  them.     They  are  even 
infenfible  to  honotirs.     They  £re    whatever  one 
pleafes,  without  any  ill  humour,  or  choice,  caciques 
or  mitayes,  the  obje£ls  of  diflindlion  or  of  public 
derifion*     They  have  loil  all  their  paflions.     That 
of  fear  itfelf  has  often  no  eiie£i:  on  theiii,  through 
the  little  attachment  they  have  to  life.     They  in- 
toxicate themfelves,  and  dance ;  thefe  are  all  the 
pleafures  they  have,  when  they  are  able  to  forget 
their  mifery.  Indolence  is  their  predominant  habit. 
I  a?n  not  hungry y  they  fay  to  the  perfon  who  would 
pay  them  for  their  labour. 

SuGH  is  the  condition  of  almoft  all  nations  that 
have  no  property*  In  hot  countries,  where  one 
may  live  at  a  fmall  expence,  where  the  earth  gives 
much,  and  requires  little,  every  man,  who  caa 
but  fubfiil  without  ever  being  in  poffeiTion  of  any 
property,  palTes  his  hfe  in  eafe  and  beggary ;  and 
neither  labours  for  the  morrow,  nor  for  poderity. 
The  univerfal  fault  of  bad  governments,  and  they 
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are  almofl:  all  fo,  is  in  the  legiflative  code  with  re- 
gard to  the  article  of  property.  It  fhould  either  be 
faid  that  none  ought  to  be  admitted,  or  the  moll 
cxadt  equilibrium  that  is  pofTible  ought  to  be 
maintained  in  this  focial  balance.  But  of  all  legif* 
lationSj  the  mofl  deftruftive,  and  the  lead  perma- 
nent, is  that  of  a  nation  coinpofed  of  rich  and 
indolent  proprietors,  and  iiaves  that  are  poor 
and  overburdened.  It  foon  becomes  only  one 
general  fyilem  of  idlenefs,  crueltieSj  gibbets,  and 
tortures,  on  one  fide ;  hatred^  poifon,  and  infur- 
re<^ion,  on  the  other ;  the  ruin  and  dellrudtion  oi 
both  •,  the  perdition  and  dilTolution  of  fociety. 

The  empire  of  Peru  was  reduced  to  fuch  a  flate 
©f  depopulation  as  rendered  it  necelTary  that  it 
fiiould  be  fupplied  by  the  purchafe  of  a  foreign 
race ;  but  this  mode  of  raifmg  fupplies,  which 
was  dictated  by  the  refinement  of  European  bar- 
barity^ was  more  prejudicial  to  Africa  than  ufeful 
to  the  country  of  the  Incas.  The  Spaniards  do 
not  derive  from  it  all  the  advantages  with  which 
they  had  flattered  themfelves.  The  government 
hath  thought  proper  to  throw  obflacles  in  its  way, 
by  monopolies  and  taxes,  which  it  ever  irapofes  on 
vices  as  well  as  on  virtues,  on  induflry  and  idle^ 
nefs,  on  good  and  bad  projects,  on  the  right  of 
exercifing  oppreffions,  and  the  permiflion  of  being 
exempted  from  them;  on  the  pov/er  of  putting  the 
laws  in  execution,  and  the  privilege  of  infringing 
or  eluding  them.  Independent  of  thefe  txceiS^YQ 
duties  laid  on  the  introdudlion  of  negroes  into 
Peru,  it  was  necelTary  to  receive  them  from  an 
0xclufiv€  chayter^  and  from  foreign  hands  to  im* 
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BOOK  port  them  acrofs  immenfe  feas  and  unwholefome 
climates,  and  to  undergo  the  expence  of  feveral 
embarkations,  NeceiTity,  ftronger  than  thefe  ob- 
ftacles,  has  however  mukipUed  this  fpecies  of  men 
more  at  Peru  than  at  Mexico.  There  is  alfo  a 
much  greater  number  of  Spaniards  there,  for  the 
following  reafons. 

At  the  time  when  the  firil:  conquefls  were  made, 
when  emigrations  were  moil  frequent,  the  country 
of  the  Incas  had  a  much  greater  reputation  for 
riches  than  New  Spain  ;  and,  in  reality,  for  a  long 
time  much  more  confiderable  treafures  were 
brought  away  from  it.  The  defire  of  partaking 
of  them  mull  neceffarily  draw  thither,  as  was 
really  the  cafe,  a  greater  number  of  Caflilians. 
Though  they  all  almoil  went  over  there  with  the 
hope  of  returning  to  their  country  to  enjoy  the 
fortune  they  might  acquire,  yet  the  majority  of 
them  fettled  in  the  colony.  They  were  induced 
to  this  by  the  foftnefs  of  the  climate,  the  falubrity 
of  the  air,  and  the  goodnefs  of  the  provifions. 
Mexico  prefented  not  the  fame  advantages,  and 
did  not  give  them  reafon  to  expedl  fo  much  inde- 
pendence as  a  land  infinitely  more  remote  from 
the  mother-country, 

.  Cusco  attrafted  the  conquerors  in  multitudes. 
They  found  this  capital  built  on  a  ground  that  was 
very  irregular,  and  divided  into  as  many  quarters 
as  there  were  provinces  in  the  empire.  Each  of 
the  inhabitants  might  follow  the  ufages  of  his  na- 
tive country ;  but  every  body  was  obliged  to  con- 
form to  the  wor(hip  eflabliflied  by  the  founder  of 
the  monarchy.    There  was  no  edifice  that  had 
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any  grandeur,  elegance,  or  convenience;  bc- 
caufe  the  people  were  ignorant  of  the  firft 
elements  of  archite£lure.  The  magnificence  of 
what  they  called  the  palace  of  the  fovereign, 
of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  of  the  great 
men  of  his  empire,  confifted  in  the  profufioa 
of  the  metals  that  were  laviflied  in  decorating 
them.  The  temple  of  the  fun  was  diftinguiflied 
above  all  other  edifices ;  its  walls  were  incrufted 
or  Iheathed  v^ith  gold  and  filver,  ornamented  with 
divers  figures,  and  loaded  with  the  idols  of  all  the 
nations  whom  the  Incas  had  enlightened  and 
fubdued. 

Profligate'  and  idle  monks  have  proflituted 
thefe  rich  metals  to  other  fuperflitions ;  fubftituted 
to  the  ufeful  prejudices  of  the  climate  others  of  a 
more  deftru£live  kind;   and  expelled  the  natural 
errors  fuiteH  to  the  turn   of  the  inhabitants  by 
foreign  tenets,   highly  abfurd  in  themfelves,   as 
well  as  repugnant  to  the  human  mind  and  to 
every  focial  tie.     The  fame  fatality  which  fub* 
verts  the  univerfe,  the  ocean,  the  land,  empires 
and  nations ;  which  alternately  difFufes  on  the  globe 
the  enlightening  fpirit  of  the  arts,   and  the  dark- 
nefs  of  ignorance  ;  which  tranfplants  men  and 
opinions,  as   the  winds  and  currents  drive  fifli 
and  fea- weeds  on  the  (hore:   this  fame  deftiny 
has  decreed  that  a  fet  of  proud  monks,  enervated 
at  once  by  indolence  and  voluptuoufnefs,  fhould 
infolently  indulge  themfelves  in  eafe  upon  the 
alhes  of  the  virtuous  Incas,  in  the  centre  of  aa 
empire  formerly  fo  bleffed  under  thefe  legiflators. 
This  deplprable  revolution  does  not  hinder  the 

Peru* 
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^  VI?  ^  Peruvians,  who,  in  general,  have  the  greateft  aver- 
^,  ■A-r^.  '-rnf  iion  for  living  in  cities,  becaufe  inhabited  by  Spa- 
niards, from  voluntarily  chuling  to  refidc  at  Cufco. 
They  M\\  love  to  behold  that  venerable  place, 
from  v^hich  thofe  holy  laws  originated  that  ren- 
dered their  anceftors  fo  happy.  The  remembrance 
of  this  infpires  them  with  an  elevation  of  foul ;  and 
they  are  found  to  be  lefs  ilupid  on  this  celebrated 
fpot,  than  in  other  parts  of  their  empire. 

On  a  hill  north  of  the  capital  was  a  citadel, 
which  the  Incas  had  built  with  much  care,  time, 
Jabour,  and  expence.  The  Spaniards  long  fpoke 
of  this  monument  of  Peruvian  induflry  with  a 
fpirit  of  admiration  that  impofed  upon  all  Eu- 
rope, V\^e  have  feen  the  ruins  of  this  fortrefs, 
snd  the  marvellous  has  difappeared :  nothing  has 
remained  but  the  aflonifhrnent,  which  muft  ne- 
ceiTarily  be  occaiioned  by  the  fight  of  the  enor- 
mous mafes  of  ftone,  which  have  been  brought 
from  a  confiderable  diftance,  without  the  afTiftance 
of  levers  and  other  machines  that  are  known  to 
roore  enlightened  nations. 

Four  leagues  from  this  fortrefs  we  meet  with 
a  delicious  valley,  where  the  Incas  and  the  great 
men  of  the  empire  had  their  country-houfes. 
This  enchanting  retreat  fo  well  preTerves  its  re- 
putation, that  the  richeil  inhabitants  of  Cufco 
believe  there  is  fomething  deficient  in  their  fy^ 
ftem  of  happinefs  when  they  cannot  purchafe  a 
piece  of  ground  there.  The  fick  ordinarily  re- 
pair thither  in  fearch  of  health,  and  it  rarely  hap«? 
pens  but  they  find  it, 

■' -  >•  A% 
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As  it  was  not  a  folicitude  for  their  own  prefer-  ^  ^^^  ^ 
vation  which  occupied  the  Spaniards  at  iirft,  they 
had  no  fooner  pillaged  the  immenfe  riches  which 
had  been  amalTed  at  Gufco  for  four  centuries, 
than  they  went  in  great  numbers  in  1534,  un- 
der the  order  of  Seballian  de  Benalcazar,  to 
undertake  the  deftrudion  of  Quito.  The  other 
towns  and  horoughs  of  the  empire  were  over- 
run with  the  fame  fpirit  of  rapine;  and  the 
citizens  and  the  temples  were  plundered  in  all 
parts. 

Those  of  the  conquerors,  who  did  not  take 
up  their  refidence  in  the  fettlements  which  they 
found  already  formed,  built  towns  on  the  fea- 
coafts,  where  before  there  were  none  ;  i&r  the 
flerility  of  the  foil  had  not  permitted  the  Peru- 
vians to  multiply  much  there ;  and  they  had  not 
been  induced  to  remove  thitfher  from  the  extre- 
mity of  their  country,  becaufe  they  failed  very 
little.  Paita,  Truxillo,  Callao,  Pifca,  and  Arica, 
were  the  roads  which  the  Spaniards  deemed  mod 
convenient  for  the  communication  they  intended 
to  eftablifli  among  themfelves  and  with  the  mo- 
ther-country. .  The  different jpoiirions  of  thefe  -tieW 
cities  determined  the  degree  of  their  profperiry. 

Those  which  were  afterwards  built  in  the  in- 
land parts  of  the  country  were  not  erefted  in 
regions  which  prefented  a  fertile  foil,  copious  har- 
vefls,  excellent  paftures,  a  mild  and  falubrious 
climate,  and  all  the  conveniences  of  life.  Thefe 
places,  which  had  hitherto  been  fowell  cultivated 
by  a  nu4iierous  and  flourifliing  people,  were  now 
totally  difregarded.    Very  foon  they  exhibited  only 

a  de- 
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^  VI?  ^  a  deplorable  pi£i:ure  of  a  horrid  defert ;  and  this 
wildnefs  muft  have  been  more  melancholy  and 
hideous  than  the  dreary  afpe£l  of  the  earth  before 
the  origin  of  focieties.  The  traveller,  who  was 
led  by  accident  or  curiofity  into  thefe  defolate 
plains,  could  not  forbear  abhorring  the  barba- 
rous and  bloody  authors  of  thefe  devaflations, 
while  he  reflected  that  it  was  not  owing  even 
to  the  cruel  illufions  of  glory  and  to  the  fanati- 
cifm  of  conquefl,  but  to  the  flupid  and  abje£l 
dcfire  of  gold,  that  they  had  facrificcd  fo  much 
more  real  treafure,  and  fo  numerous  a  popula- 
tion. 

This  infatiable  third  of  gold,  which  neither  at- 
tended to  fubfiftence,  fafety,  nor  policy,  was  the 
only  motive  for  eftablilhing  new  fettlements,  forae 
of  which  have  been  kept  up,  while  fever al  have 
decayed,  and  others  have  been  formed  in  theur 
ilead.  The  fate  of  them  all  has  correfponded 
with  the  difcovery,  progrefs,  or  declenlion  of  the 
mines  to  which  they  were  fubordinate. 

Fewer  errors  have  been  committed  in  the 
means  of  procuring  provifions.  The  natives  had 
hitherto  lived  hardly  on  any  thing  elfe  but  maize, 
fruits,  and  pulfe,  for  which  they  had  ufed  no 
other  feafoning  except  fait  and  pimento.  Their 
liquors,  which  were  made  from  different  roots, 
were  more  diverfified ;  of  thefe  the  chica  was  the 
mofl:  ufual ;  which  is  made  from  maize  foaked 
in  water,  and  taken  out  of  the  vefTel  when  it 
begins  to  fprout.  It  is  dried  in  the  fun,  then 
parched  a  little,  and  at  laft  ground.     The  flour, 

after 
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after  it  has  been  well  kneaded,  is  put  with  water  ^  ^^  ^ 
into  large  pitchers.  The  fermentation  may  be  ex- 
pected in  two  or  three  days,  and  muft  not  con- 
tinue longer.  The  great  inconvenience  of  this 
drink,  which,  when  ufed  immoderately,  infallibly 
intoxicates,  is,  that  it  will  not  keep  more  than 
eight  days  without  turning  four.  Its  tafte  is  nearly 
that  of  the  mod  indifferent  kind  of  cyder.  It  is  a 
refrefhing,  nourifhing,  and  aperitive  liquor.  The 
Indians,  who  are  never  troubled  with  fupprefTions 
of  urine,  are  faid  to  owe  that  advantage  to  the 
ufe  of  this  drink* 

The  conquerors  were  not  fatisfied  either  with 
the  liquors  or  with  the  food  of  the  people  they 
had  fubdued.  They  imported  vines  from  the  old 
world,  which  foon  multiplied  fufficiently  in  the 
fands  of  the  coafls  at  lea,  Pifca,  Nafca,  Moque- 
qua,  and  Truxillo,  to  furniOi  the  colony  with  the 
wine  and  brandy  it  wanted.  Olives  fucceeded  ftill 
better,  and  yielded  a  great  abundance  of  oil, 
which  was  much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  mother- 
country.  Other  fruits  were  tranfplanted  with  the 
fame  fuccefs.  Sugar  fucceeds  fo  well  that  none  of 
any  other  growth  can  be  compared  to  that  which 
is  cultivated  in  thefe  parts,  where  it  never  rains. 
In  the  inland  country  wheat  and  barley  were  fown  ; 
and  at  length  all  the  European  quadrupeds  were 
foon  found  grazing  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains. 

This  was  a  confiderable  ftep ;  but  there  flill  re- 
mained much  more  to  be  done.  After  they  had 
provided  for  a  better  and  a  greater  choice  of  fub- 
fiftence,  the  next  care  of  the  Spaniards  was  to 
have  a  drefs  more  commodious  and  more  agreeable 

than 
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^  VI?  ^  ^^^°  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Peruvians.  Thefe  were,  however, 
^  ^  .  ^  better  cloathed  than  any  other  American  nation. 
They  owed  this  fuperiority  to  the  advantage  which 
they  alone  poirefTed,  of  having  the  lama  and  the 
pacos,  domeflic  animals  which  ferved  them  for 
this  ufe. 

The  lama  is  an  animal  four  feet  high,  and  five 
or  fix  in  length ;  of  which  its  neck  alone  takes  up 
one  half.  Its  head  is  well  made,  with  large  eyes, 
a  long  fnout,  and  thick  lips.  Its  mouth  has  no 
incifors  in  the  upper  jaw.  Its  feet  are  cloven  like 
thofe  of  the  ox,  but  furnijfhed  with  a  fpur  behind, 
which  enables  it  to  faften  itfelf  on  the  fides  of  fteep 
places,  where  it  delights  to  cHmb.  Its  wool,  which 
is  Ihort  on  its  back,  but  grows  long  on  its  fides 
and  under  the  belly,  conftitutes  part  of  its  ufeful- 
nefs.  Though  very  falacious,  thefe  animals  co- 
pulate with  great  difficulty.  In  vain  the  female 
proflrates  herfelf  to  receive  the  male,  and  invites 
him  by  her  fighs ;  they  are  fometimes  a  whole  day 
groaning,  grumbling,  and  ineffeftually  attempting 
enjoyment,  if  men  do  not  help  them  to  fulfill  the 
defire  of  nature.  Thus  feveral  of  our  domeflic 
animals,  that  are  chained,  broken,  forced,  and 
reflrained  in  all  their  freefl  motions  and  fenfations, 
iofe,  through  inefFedual  efforts,  the  principles  of 
generation  while  they  are  confined  in  flables,  if 
care  and  attention  does  not  fupply  the  place  of 
that  liberty  of  which  they  have  been  deprived. 
The  females  of  the  lama  have  only  two  dugs, 
never  more  than  two  young,  commonly  but  one, 
which  follows  the  dam  immediately  after  its  birth ; 
it  is  of  a  very  quick  growth^  and  its  life  of  ihort 
%  duration^ 
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duratioil*     At  three  years  old  it  propagates  itg  ^  vn  ^ 

fpecies,  preferves  its  vigour  till  twelve,  then  de*   * ^.^i-^ 

cays  till  it   reaches   fifteen^    being  worn  out  by 
labour. 

The  lamas  are  employed  as  mules,  iii  carrying 
on  their  backs  loads  of  about  an  hundred  weights 
They  move  with  a  flow  but  firm  pace  at  the  rare  of 
four  or  five  leagues  a  day,  in  countries  that  are 
impradiicable  to  other  animals;  defcendingr  through 
gullies,  and  climbing  up  rocks,  where  men  cannot 
follow  them.  After  four  or  five  days  journey, 
they  reft  of  their  own  accord  for  twenty-four 
hours. 

Nature  has  formed  them  for  the  people  of 
that  climate  where  they  are  produced,  mild  and 
phlegmatic,  m.oderate  and  prudent,  like  the  Ame-* 
ricans.  When  they  flop,  they  bend  their  knees 
and  (loop  their  body  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  to 
difcompofe  their  burthen.  As  foon  as  they  hear 
their  driver  whiftle,  they  rife  with  the  fame  care, 
and  proceed  on  their  journey.  They  browfe  oa 
the  grafs  they  find  in  their  way,  and  chew  the 
cud  at  night,  even  when  afleep,  reclining  on  their 
breaft,  with  their  feet  doubled  under  their  belly. 
They  are  neither  difpirited  by  fading  nor  drudgery, 
while  they  have  any  (Irength  remaining-,  but,  when 
they  are  totally  exhaufted  or  fall  under  their  bur- 
den, it  is  to  no  purpofe  to  harrafs  and  beat  them: 
they  will  continue  obdinately  llriking  their  heads 
againfl  the  ground,  firft  on  one  fide,  then  on  the 
other,  till  they  kill  themielves.  They  never  de- 
fend themfelves  either  with  their  feet  or  reeth  ; 
and  in   the   height  of  their   indignation  content 

Vol.  II.  M  m  themfelves 
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^  ^^  ^    themfelves  with  only  fpitting  in  the  face  of  thofe 

t-     /    «    who  infuit  them. 

The  pacos  is  to  the  lama  what  the  afs  is  to  the 
horfe,  a  fubordinate  fpecies,  fmaller  in  fize,  with 
fhorter  legs,  and  a  fiat  fnout ;  but  of  the  fame 
difpolition,  the  fame  manners,  and  the  fame  con- 
Ititution,  as  the  lama ;  made,  like  the  lama,  to 
carry  burthens,  but  more  obflinate  in  its  caprices^ 
perhaps,  becaufe  it  is  weaker. 

These  animals  are  fo  much  the  more  ufeful  to 
inan,  as  their  fervice  cofts  him  nothing.  Their 
thick  far  fupplies  the  place  of  a  pack-faddle. 
The  little  grafs,  which  they  find  along  the  road, 
fufnces  for  their  food,  and  furniflies  them  with  a 
plentiful  and  frefli  faliva,  which  exempts  them 
from  the  neceffity  of  drinking. 

Among  the  lamas^  there  are  fome  of  a  wild 
fpecies  called  guanaeos,  w^hich  are  ftronger,  more 
fprightly,  and  more  nimble,  than  the  domeflic 
kmas  ;  running  like  the  fiag,  and  clmbing  like  the 
wild  goat,  eoYered  with  fhcrt  wool,  and  of  a 
fawn  colour.  Though  free,  they  like  to  collect 
'  in  herds  to  the  number  fometimes  of  two  or  three 
hundred.  If  they  fee  a  man,  they  furvey  him  at 
firil  with  an  air  of  greater  ailoniiliment  than  cu- 
riofity ;  then  fnuffing  up  the  air  and  neighing, 
they  run  all  together  to  the  fummit  of  the  m.oun- 
tains.  Thefe  animals  feek  the  north,  travel  on> 
the  ice,  and  fojourn  within  the  regions  of  fnow, 
dreading  the  heat  of  the  low  lands  ;  they  are  vi- 
gorous, and  appear  in  vaft  numbers  on  the  Sierras, 
which  are  of  the  fame  height  as  the  Cordeleras ; 
feall  in  fize^  and  difiiGult   to   be   found  in  the 

heathsj 
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heaths,  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountains,   book 

.  .  VII. 

When  they  are  hunted  for  their  fleece,  if  they    t      ^     j 
gain  the  rocks,  neither  hunters  nor  dogs  can  ever 
catch  them. 

The  vicunaSj  a  fpecies  of  wild  pacos,  are  (till 
fonder  of  the  fummits  of  mountains,  the  fnow^ 
and  the  ice.  Their  wool  is  longer,  thicker  fet, 
and  much  finer,  than  that  of  the  guanacos.  Its 
colour  refembles  that  of  dried  rofes,  and  fo  fixed 
by  nature,  that  it  cannot  be  altered  in  the  hands 
of  thofe  who  are  employed  in  working  it.  The 
vicunas  are  fo  timid,  that  their  fear  itfelf  makes 
theni  an  eafy  prey  to  the  hunter.  Men  furround 
them  and  drive  them  into  narrow  defiles,  at  the 
end  of  which  they  have  fufpended  pieces  of  cloth 
or  linen  on  cords,  that  are  raifed  three  or  four 
feet  from  the  ground.  Thefe  rags,  being  agitated 
by  the  wind,  flrike  fuch  terror  into  them,  that 
they  (land  crouded  and  fqueezed  one  againd  ano- 
ther, fufFering  themfelves  to  be  killed  rather  than 
fly.  But  if  there  happens  to  be,  among  the  vi- 
cunas, a  guanaco,  which,  being  more  adventurous^ 
leaps  over  the  cords,  they  follow  it  and  efcape. 

All  thefe  animals  belong  fo  peculiarly  to  South 
America,  and  efpecially  to  the  higheft  Cordeleras, 
that  they  are  never  feen  on  the  fide  of  Mexico, 
where  the  height  of  thefe  miountainsis  confiderably 
diminifhed.  Attem.pts  have  been  made  to  propa- 
gate  the  breed  in  Europe,  but  they  have^all  died. 
The  Spaniards,  without  reflecting  that  thefe  ani- 
mals even  in  Peru  itfelf  fought  the  colded  parts, 
tranfported  them  to  the  burning  plains  of  Anda- 
lufia.  They  might,  pcffibly,  have  fucceeded  at 
M  m  2  the 
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the  foot  of  the  Alps  or  the  Pyrenees.  This  con^ 
jeflure  of  Mwde  BuiFon,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  fo  many  ufeful  and  profound  obfervations  oa 
animals,  is  worthy  the  attention  of  (tatefmen,, 
whofe  fteps  ought  always  to  be  guided  by  the 
lights  of  philofophy. 

The  flefh  of  the  lamas,  when  they  are  yosng,  is 
good  eating.  The  /kin  of  the  old  ones  ferves  the 
Indians  for  ihoes,  and  the  Spaniards  for  harnefs. 
The  guanacos  may  alfo  be  eaten.  But  the  vicunas 
are  only  fought  after  for  their  fleece,  and  for  the 
bezoar  that  they  produce. 

In  general,  the  wool  of  the  lamas,  pacos,  gua- 
nacos, and  vicunas,  was  ufefully  employed  by  the 
Peruvians  before  the  conqueii.  The  inhabitants 
of  Cufco  made  tapellry  of  it  for  the  ufe  of  the 
court,  in  which  flowers,  birds,  and  trees,  were  pretty 
well  imitated.  It  ferved  alfo  to  make  mantles, 
which  were  worn  over  a  fliirt  of  cotton.  It  is 
cuflomary  to  tuck  them  up,  in  order  to  have  the 
arms  free.  The  principal  people  faftened  them 
with  gold  and  filver  clafps ;  their  wives  with  pins 
made  of  thefe  metals,  ornamented  with  emeralds; 
and  the  common  people  with  thorns.  In  hot 
countries,  the  mantles  of  perfons  of  diftin^lion 
were  made  of  fine  cotton,  and  dyed  with  various 
colours.  The  common  people,  in  the  fame  climate, 
had  no  cloathing  at  all,  except  a  girdle  that  was 
Gompofed  of  the  filaments  of  the  bark  of  a  tree, 
and  ferved  to  cover  thofe  parts  nature  intended 
fhould  be  concealed. 

After  the  conqueft,  all  the  Indians  were 
obliged  to  wear  cloaths.  As  the  opprefiion,  under 

which 
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l?;^hich  they  groaned,  did  not  allow  them  to  exercife  ^^.5^  ^ 
dieir  former  indudry,  they  contented  themfelves  1^— ^^1— 1 
with  the  coarfer  cloths  of  Europe,  for  which  they 
were  made  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price.  When  the 
gold  and  hlvei*  which  had  efcaped  the  rapacity  of 
the  conquerors  were  exhaufted,  they  thought  of 
re- eilabli filing  their  national  manufactures.  Thefe 
were  foine  time  after  prohibited,  on  account  of 
the  deficiency  which  they  occafioned  in  the  ex- 
ports of  the  mother-country.  The  impoflibility, 
which  the  Peruvians  found  of  purchafing  foreign 
ftuffs  and  paying  their  taxe§,  occafioned  pcrmifiioa 
to  be  given  at  the  end  of  ten  years  for  their  re- 
cftablifliment.  They  have  not  been  difcontinued 
fince  that  time,  and  have  been  brought  to  as  great 
a  degree  of  perfeflion  as  it  was  poffible  they  could 
be  under  a  continual  tyranny. 

With  the  wool  of  the  vicuna  they  make,  at 
Cufco  and  in  its  territory,  (lockings,  bandker« 
chiefs,  and  fcarfs.  Thefe  manufafiures  would  have 
"been  multipled,  if  the  fpirit  of  deflrudiion  had 
not  fallen  on  animals  as  well  as  on  men.  The 
fame  wool,  mixc4  with  that  of  thefheep  imported 
tliither  from  Europe,  which  hath  exceedingly  de- 
generated, ferves  for  carpets,  and  makes  alfa 
tolerably  fine  cloth.  Fleeces  of  inferior  quality 
are  employed  in  fef^s^  druggets,  and  in  all  kinds 
of  coarfe  ftufFs, 

The  manufa^ures  fubfervient  to  luxiiry  are 
^ftabliflied  at  Arequipa,  Cufco,  and  Lima.  In 
thefe  three  towns  is  made  a  prodigious  number  of 
gold  toys  and  plate,  for  the  ufe  of  private  perfonSj^  ' 
^nd  alfo  for  the  churches.  All  thefe  mauufadures 
M  m  3  are 
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BOOK  are  but  coarfely  wrought,  and  mixed  with  a  great 
'  deal  of  copper.  We  feldom  difcover  more  tafle 
in  their  gold  and  filver  laces  and  embroideries 
which  their  manufadmxs  alfo  produce.  This  is 
not  altogether  the  cafe  in  regard  to  their  lace, 
which,  when  mixed  with  that  of  Europe,  looks 
very  beautiful.  This  lad  manufafture  is  com- 
monly in  the  hands  of  the  nuns,  who  employ  in 
it  the  Peruvian  girls,  and  the  young  Meflees  of 
the  towns,  who  for  the  mod  part  before  marriage; 
pafs  fome  years  in  the  convent. 

Other  hands  are  employed  in  painting  and 
gilding  leather  for  rooms,  in  making  with  wood[ 
and  ivory  pieces  of  inlaid  work  and  fculpturCg 
and  in  drawing  figures  on  the  marble  that  is  found 
at  Cucuca,  or  on  linen  imported  from  Europco 
Thefe  different  works,  which  are  almoft  all  manu- 
factured at  Cufco,  ferye  for  ornaments  for  houfes^^ 
palaces,  and  temples :  the  drawing  of  them  is  not 
bad,  but  the  colours  are  neither  exa£l  nor  perma- 
lient.  If  the  Indians,  who  invent  nothing,  but 
are  excellent  imitators,  had  able  mailers,  and  ex- 
cellent models,  they  v/ould  at  leaft  make  good 
copyifls.  At  the  clofe  of  the  lafl:  century,  fome 
works  of  a  Peruvian  painter^  named  Michael  de 
St,  Jaques,  were  brought  to  Rome  ;  and  the  con- 
noiiTeurs  difcover^d  marks  of  genius  in  them, 

"These  particulars  v,dll  interefl  fuch  of  our 
readers,  whom  we  iliall  have  infpired  with  af- 
fection for  oiie  of  the  bed  nations  that  ever  ex- 
ided,  and  with  edeem  for  one  of  the  mod  excel-' 
lent  inditutioas  that  ever  did  honour  to  mankindo 
Thofe^  who  are  drangers  to  that  univerfal  benevo- 
'  '  -  '  "     .•   .  lence 
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2ence  which  extends  to  all  nations  and  all  ages,  ^  ^^^  ^ 
will  have  experienced  other  fentiments.  Accuf-  u--v — -^ 
tomed  to  behold  nothing  in  Peru  but  the  produce 
of  its  mines,  they  mud:  confeqoently  regard  with 
contempt  every  thing  that  has  not  a  direct  relation 
with  their  avarice.  This  would  diminilh,  per- 
haps be  totally  corrected,  if  they  were  but  dif- 
pofed  frequently  to  revolve  by  what  barbarity  and 
enormities  it  has  been  gratified. 

Though  the  Peruvians  were  unacquainted  with  of  the 
coin,  they  knev7  the  ufe  of  gold  and  filv^er;  for  pe"u!^ 
they  employed  them  in  different  kinds  of  orna- 
ments. Independent  of  what  the  torrents  and  ac- 
cident procured  them  of  thefe  metals,  fome  mines 
had  been  opened  of  little  depth.  The  Spaniards 
have  not  tranfmitted  to  us  the  manner  in  which 
thefe  rich  produclions  were  drawn  from  the  bofom 
of  the  earth.  Their  pride,  which  has  deprived  us 
of  fo  much  ufeful  knowledge,  undoubtedly  made 
them  think,  that,  in  the  inventions  of  a  people 
whom  they  called  barbarous,  there  was  nothing 
that  was  worthy  to  be  recorded. 

The  difference  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
Peruvians  worked  their  mines  did  not  extend  to 
the  mines  themfelves.  The  conquerors  opened 
them  on  all  fides.  At  firfl  the  gold  mines  tempted 
the  avarice  of  the  greater  number.  Fatal  expe- 
rience difcouraged  thofe  whom  paflion  had  not 
blinded.  They  clearly  faw,  that,  for  fome  enor- 
mous fortunes  raifed  in  this  manner,  great  numbers, 
who  had  only  moderate  fortunes,  were  totally 
ruined.  Thefe  mines  fank  into  fuch  difcredit, 
chat^  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being  aban- 
I^  m  4  dpned. 
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^  vi?^  doned,  the  government  was  obliged  to  take  the 
twentieth  part  of  their  produce,  inilead  of  the 
fifth  which  it  at  firft  received. 

The  mines  of  filver  were  more  common,  more 
equal,  and  richer.  They  even  produced  filver  of 
a  fmgular  fpecies,  rarely  found  elfewbere.  To» 
wards  the  fea-coaO-,  great  lumps  of  this  metal  are 
found  in  the  fands.  Subterraneous  fires,  volcanos, 
and  the  revolutions  which  America  hath  expe^ 
rienced  and  flill  continues  to  fuffer,  feem  to  in- 
dicate the  caufes  of  the  tranfpofition  of  thofe  mei- 
tallic  maffes  that  are  met  with  in  feveral  parts  of 
this  continent. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  other  mines, 
which  are  infinitely  more  important,  and  are  found 
in  the  rocks  and  on  the  mountains.  Several  of 
them  gave  falfe  hopes.  Such  in  particvilar  was 
that  of  Ucuntaya,  difcovered  17 13.  This  was 
only  an  incruftation  of  almofl  maffive  filver,  which 
at  fir  ft  yielded  feveral  millions,  but  was  foon  ext? 
haufted. 

Others,  which  were  deeper,  have  been  alike 
deferted.  Their  produce,  though  equal  to  what 
it  was  originally,  was  not  fufficient  to  fupport  the 
expence  of  working  them,  which  augmented  every 
day.  The  mines  of  Qtiito,  Cufco,  and  Arequipa^ 
have  experienced  that  revplution  wliicli  awaits 
many  of  the  red. 

There  are  great  numbers  of  very  rich  mines 
which  the  waters  have  invaded.  The  declivity  of 
the  foil,  which  from  the  fummit  of  the  Cordeleras 
runs  continually  Ihelving  to  the  South  Sea,  raufl 
peceffarily  render  thefe  events  more  common   at 

Peru 
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Peru  than  in  other  places.  This  inconvenience,  ^  ^ J^  ^ 
which  with  greater  care  and  ikill  might  often  have 
been  prevented  or  diminifhed,  has  been  in  fome 
inftances  remedied.  A  fmgle  inftance  will  be  fuf- 
ficienc  to  fliew  that  the  avarice  of  mankind  can 
llruggle  againft  that  of  narure,  when  i>ie  conceals 
or  withdraws  from  us  her  treafures. 

Joseph  Salckdo,  about  the  year  1660,  had 
difcoveredv  nor  far  from  the  town  of  Puna,  the 
mine  of  Laycacota.  It  was  fo  rich,  that  the  filver 
was  often  cut  wlih  a  chilTel.  Profperity,  which  de- 
bafes  little  minds,  had  fo  elevated  that  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  fo  ujuch  opulence,  that  he  permitted  all 
the  Spaniards,  who  came  to  feek  their  fortune  in 
this  part  of  the  new  world,  to  work  fome  days  on 
their  own  account,  wiihout  weighing  or  taking 
any  account  of  the  prefeuts  he  made  them.  This 
generoGty  attraded  an  infinite  number  of  people 
abomhim,  whofe  avidity  made  them  quarrel  with 
each  other ;  the  love  of  money  made  them  tak-e 
up  arms,  and  fall  upon  one  another  -,  and  their 
benefaflor,  who  had  neglected  no  expedient  to 
prevent  and  extinguifli  their  fanguinary  conten- 
tions, was  hanged  as  being  the  author  of  them. 
While  he  was  in  prifon,  the  water  got  pofleflion  of 
Jiis  mine.  Superftition  foon  made  it  imagined  that 
this  was  a  puniihment  for  the  infamous  manner  in 
which  they  had  acled  towards  him.  This  idea  of 
divine  vengeance  was  revered  for  a  long  time ; 
but  at  laft,  in  1740,  Diego  de  Bacna  affociated 
with  other  opulent  people,  to  avert  the  fprings 
which  had  deluged  fo  much  treafure.  The  la- 
bours;,  which  this  diiEcult  undertaking  required, 

were 
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were  not  finifhed  till  1754.  The  mine  yields  as 
much  now  as  it  did  at  firft.  But  mines  ftill  richer 
than  this  have  been  difcovered,  which  have  ex- 
perienced no  revolution.  Such,  for  example,  is 
that  of  Potofi,  which  was  found  in  the  fame  coun- 
try where  the  Incas  worked  that  of  Porco. 

An  Indian,  named  Hualpa,  in  1545,  purfuing 
fome  deer,  in  order  to  climb  certain  fteep  rocks, 
laid  hold  of  a  bufli,  the  roots  of  which  loofened 
from  the  earth,  and  brought  to  view  an  ingot  of 
filver.  The  Indian  had  recourfe  to  it  for  his  own 
life,  and  never  failed  to  return  to  his  treafure  every 
time  that  his  vv^ants  or  his  dellres  follicited  him  to 
it.  The  change  that  had  happened  in  his  fortune 
V7ZS  remarked  by  his  countryman  Guanca,  to 
whom  he  avowed  the  fecret.  The  two  friends 
could  not  keep  their  counfel  and  enjoy  their  good 
fortune.  They  quarrelled  ;  on  which  the  indif- 
creet  confident  difcovered  the  whole  to  his  mailer 
Villaroell,  a  Spaniard  that  was  fettled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Upon  this  the  mine  became  known 
and  was  worked;  and  a  great  number  of  mines 
were  found  in  its  vicinity ;  the  principal  of  which 
are  in  the  northern  part  of  the  mountain,  and 
their  diredlion  is  from  north  to  fouth.  The  mpPc 
intelligent  people  of  Peru  have  obferved,  that  this 
is  in  general  the  diredlion  of  the  richeft  mines. 

The  fame  of  what  was  palling  at  Potofi  fooq 
fpread  abroad,  and  there  was  foon  built  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  a  town,  confrfting  of  fixty  thou- 
fand  Indians,  and  ten  thoufand  Spaniards.  The 
{lerility  of  the  foil  did  not  prevent  its  being  im- 
"inediitely  peopled.    Conip  fruits^,  flocks,  American 
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fluffs,  European  luxuries,  arrived  there  from  every  ^  ^^^  ^ 
quarter.  Induftry,  which  every  where  follows  v — IJL-^ 
the  current  of  money,  could  not  fearch  for  it 
with  fo  much  fuccefs  as  at  its  fource.  It  evidently 
appeared  that  in  1738  thefe  mines  produced  an- 
nually 22,338,975  livres  *,  without  reckoning  the 
lilver  which  was  not  regiilered,  and  what  had  been 
carried  off  by  fmuggling.  From  that  time  the 
produce  has  been  fo  much  dirainiilied,  that  no 
more  than  one  eighth  part  of  the  coin  which  was 
formerly  ftruck  is  now  made. 

The  mine  of  Potofi,  and  all  the  mines  of  South 
America,  in  purifying  their  gold  and  (ilver,  ufe  mer- 
pury,  with  which  they  are  fupplied  from  Guan^a 
Velica.  Mercury,  fays  an  able  naturalift^  is  found 
in  two  different  dates  in  the  bofom  of  the  earth  ; 
it  is  either  altogether  pure,  and  in  the  fluid  form 
which  is  proper  to  it,  and  then  it  is  denominated 
virgin  mercury,  becaufe  it  has  not  experienced  the 
aclion  of  fire,  in  order  to  be  extra61ed  from  the 
mJne  ;  or  it  is  found  combined  with  fulphur,  and 
then  it  forms  a  fubdance  or  a  red  colour,  which  i? 
more  or  lefs  vivid,  called  cinnabar. 

Till  the  mine  of  virgin  mercury,  which  was 
^  lately  difcovered  at  Montpellier  under  the  build- 
ings of  the  town  itfelf^  and  for  that  reafon  will 
probably  never  be  worked,  there  had  been  no 
others  known  in  Europe,  except  thofe  of  Udria  in 
Carniola.  Thefe  are  in  a  valley,  at  the  foot  of 
high  mountains,  which  were  called  by  the  Romans 
Jhes  Julia,     Ihey  were  difcovered  by  chance  in 

^  Near  973,009!. 
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Book    1497.     They  are  about  nine  hundred  feet  deep. 

t ^1_>    The  defcent  into  them  is  by  pits,  as  into  all  other 

mines.  There  are  under  ground  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  galleries,  of  which  fome  are  fo  low,  that  it 
is  necelTary  to  (loop  in  order  to  pafs  along ;  there 
are  places  where  it  is  fo  hot,  that,  if  one  Hops  ever 
fo  Hiort  a  time,  one  is  in  a  profufe  fweat :  it  is 
from  thefe  fubterraneous  caverns  that  mercury  is 
drawn.  Some  flones  are  replete  with  it  to  that 
degree,  that,  when  they  are  bruifed,  this  fubftance 
ilTues  out  in  the  form  of  globules  or  drops.  It  is 
found  alfo  in  a  fpecies  of  clay  :  fometimes  even 
this  mercury  is  feen  running  down  like  rain,  and 
oozes  fo  Gopiouily  among  the  rocks  which  form 
the  vaults  of  thefe  fubterraneous  caverns,  that  a 
man  has  often  gathered  thirty-fix  pounds  of  it  in 
a  day. 

There  are  fome  people  fo  fond  of  the  marvel- 
lous, that  they  prefer  this  mercury  to  the  other  ; 
which  is  mere  prejudice.  Experience  fhews  that 
the  beft  mercury  that  can  be  ufed,  either  in  medi- 
cine or  in  metallurgy,  is  that  which  hath  been 
extracled  from  cinnabar.  In  order  to  feparate  the 
natural  combination  of  thefe  two  volatile  fubllan- 
ces,  fdlphur  and  mercury,  recourfe  mufl  neceffarily 
be  had  to  the  action  of  fire,  to  which  fome  inter- 
mediate fubftance  mud  be  joined.  This  is  either 
the  filings  of  fleel  or  copper,  or  the  regulus  of 
antimony,  or  lime,  or  fome  fixed  alkaline  fait. 
This  lad  fpecies  of  mercury  is  drawn  from  Hungary, 
Sclavonia,  Bohemia,  Carinthia,  Friuli,  and  Nor- 
mandy ;  efpeciall)^  from  Almaden  in  Spain,  which 
was  a  famous  mine  even  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans^ 
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irians,  and  which  with  that  of  Guanca  Velica  has 
for  fome  Ihort  time  contributed  to  ferve  the  Spa- 
nifh  colonies. 

The  common  opinion  is,  that  this  laflmine  was 
difcovered  in  1564.  The  trade  of  mercury  was 
then  ftill  free  :  it  became  an  exclufive  trade  in 
1571.  At  this  period  all  the  mines  of  mercury 
were  {hut ;  and  that  of  Guanca  Velica  alone  was 
worked,  the  property  of  which  the  king  referved 
to  himfelf.  It  is  not  found  to  diminiih.  This 
mine  is  dug  in  a  prodigioully  large  mountain, 
iixty  leagues  from  Lima.  In  its  profound  abyfs 
are  feen  Itreets,  fquares,  and  a  chapel,  where  the 
myfteries  of  religion  on  all  feflivals  are  celebrated. 
Millions  of  flambeaux  are  continually  kept  to  en- 
lighten it. 

The  earth,  which  contains  the  quickfilver  of 
this  mine,  is,  according  to  the  opinion  of  a  cele- 
brated traveller,  of  a  whitilh  red,  like  ill-burnt 
brick.  It  is  pounded,  and  put  into  an  earthen 
kiln,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  a  vault  like  an 
oven,  fomewhat  of  a  fpherical  form.  This  is  ex- 
tended on  an  iron  grate  covered  with  earth,  under 
which  a  gentle  fire  is  kept  up  with  the  herb  icbo, 
which  is  fitter  for  this  procefs  than  any  other  com- 
buflible  matter,  and  the  cutting  of  which  on  this 
account  is  prohibited  twenty  leagues  round.  The' 
heat  which  penetrates  this  earth  makes  the  pounded 
mineral  fo  hor,  that  the  quickfilver  ifTues  out  of  it 
volatilifed  in  fmoke.  But,  as  the  upper  part  of  the 
kiln  is  clofely  flopped,  the  fmoke  finds  no  IfTue 
but  by  a  fmall  hole,  which  has  a  communication 
with  a  feries  of  earthen  retorts  that  are  round,  and 
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Book  the  necks  of  which  are  hiferted  into  each  other.' 
v— ,^,-L- »  There  this  fmoke  circulates  and  condenfes,  by 
means  of  a  little  water  which  is  at  the  bottom  of 
each  retort.  The  quickiilver  then  falls  in  a  well= 
formed  liquid.  Lefs  of  it  is  colle^led  in  the  firfl: 
than  in  the  laft  retorts.  They  would  all  grow  fo 
hot  as  to  break  in  pieces,  if  care  were  not  taken 
to  fprinkle.them  on  the  outfide  with  water. 

Private  people  at  their  own  expence  work 
the  mine  of  Guanca  Velica.  They  are  obliged  to 
deliver  to  government,  at  a  ft Ipulated  price,  all  the 
mercury  they  extract  from  it»  As  foon  as  they 
have  procured  the  quantity  which  the  demands  of 
one  year  require,  the  work  is  fufpended.  Part  of 
the  mercury  is  fold  on  the  fpot,  and  the  reft  is 
fent  to  the  royal  magazines  throughout  all  Peru  ; 
from  whence  it  is  delivered  out  at  the  fame  price 
as  it  is  fold  for  in  Mexico,  This  arrangement, 
which  has  occafioned  many  of  the  mines  to  drop, 
and  prevented  others  from  being  opened,  is  in- 
excufable  in  the  Spaniih  fyftem.  The  court  of 
Madrid,  in  this  refpe6l,  merits  the  fame  reproaches 
as  a  miniftry  in  other  countries  would  incur,  that 
would  be  blind  enough  to  lay  a  duty  on  the  imple- 
ments of  agriculture. 

The  mine  of  Guanca  Velica  generally  alTe^ls 
thofe,  who  work  in  it,  with  convulfions :  this  and 
the  other  mines,  which  are  not  lefs  unhealthy,  are 
all  worked  by  the  Peruvians.  Thefe  unfortunate 
vi6lims  of  an  infatiable  avarice  are  crowded  ail 
together  and  plunged  naked  into  thefe  abyffes,  the 
greatefl  part  of  which  are  deep^  and  all  exceiTively 

coldo 
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cold.  Tyranny  has  invented  this  refinement  in 
cruelty,  to  render  it  impolTible  for  any  thing  to 
efcape  its  reftlefs  vigilance.  If  there  are  any 
wretches  vs^ho  long  furvive  fuch  barbarity,  it  is  the 
ufe  of  cocoa  that  preferves  them. 

The  cocoa  is  a  (hrub,  which  hardly  ever  rifes 
higher  than  from  three  to  four  feet ;  its  fruit  is 
difpofed  in  bunches.  It  is  red  when  it  begins  to 
ripen,  and  black  when  it  hath  attained  its  maturity. 
Its  leaf,  which  is  foft,  of  a  pale  green,  and  refem- 
bling  that  of  the  myrtle,  is  the  delight  of  the  Peru- 
vians. They  chew  it,  after  having  mixed  it  with  a 
white  earth  which  they  call  mambis ;  it  is  ufed  by 
them  for  food  :  it  ftrengthens  their  ftomachs,  and 
fupports  their  courage.  If  thofe  who  are  buried 
in  the  mines  are  in  want  of  it,  they  ceafe  working, 
and  no  means  whatever  can  compel  them  to  re- 
fume  their  labour.  Their  oppreflbrs,  therefore, 
furniih  them  with  as  much  as  they  require,  fub- 
tra£ting  the  price  of  it  from  their  daily  wages. 
The  environs  of  Cufco  furnifh  the  bed  cocoa. 

This  plant,  the  other  produdiions  of  the  coun-   Mumal 
try,  and  the  produce  of  all  the  manufactures,   are   cadlTnTe- 
difperfed  throug-hout  the  empire  in  three  diuerent   ^"^^'^^'^  ^"*^ 

*-  ^,  ^  -  11  n  r  different 

ways.  Ihe  towns  htuated  on  the  coait  are  fur-  provinces 
nifhed  with  provifions  by  veiTels  that  are  adapted  ®^^^^"' 
to  thofe  feas,  which  are  always  calm.  An  innu- 
merable multitude  of  mules,^  which  are  brought 
from  Tucuman,  are  ufed  in  the  intercourfe  which 
feveral  provinces  have  with  each  other.  The 
greateft  circulation  is  effeded  by  means  oi  the 
Guayaquil. 
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^  VI?  ^  ^^  ^^^  banks  t>f  this  river,  the  origin  of  which 
«.^»-.^^J.^  is  in  the  Cdr<ieleras,  the  Spaniards  at  the  time  of 
the  conqueft  built  a  pretty  confiderable  town,  at 
fix  leagues  diftance  from  the  fea.  This  is  defended 
by  three  forts  lately  erected,  and  only  garrifoned 
with  burgeffes*  Thefe  forts  are  built  with  large 
pieces  of  wood,  difpofed  in  pallifades.  The  nature 
of  this  wood,  which  is  proof  againfl  water,  fuit^ 
the  moiflure  of  the  foil. 

It  is  mentioned,  In  the  accounts  of  a  Spaniftl 
philofophef,  that  on  this  coaft,  as  well  as  that  of 
Guatimala,  is  found  the  murex,  which  yields  that 
purple  fo  celebrated  by  the  antients,  and  which 
the  moderns  have  imagined  was  loft.  The  fhell 
which  contains  it  adheres  to  the  rocks  that  are 
wafhed  by  the  fea.  It  is  of  the  iize  of  a  large 
walnut.  The  liquor  of  this  animal  may  be  ex* 
traded  two  ways ;  fome  kill  it,  after  they  have 
drawn  it  out  of  the  fhell ;  then  prefs  it  with  a  knife 
from  head  to  tail ;  feparate  from  the  body  the  part 
where  the  liquor  is  collected,  and  throw  away  the 
reft.  When  this  operation,  after  being  repeated 
on  feveral  fnails,  has  afforded  a  certain  quantity  of 
fluid,  the  thread  intended  to  be  dyed  is  dipped  in 
it,  and  the  procefs  is  finiftied.  The  colour,  which 
is  at  firft  of  the  whitenefs  of  milk,  becomes  after- 
wards green,  and  is  not  purple  till  the  thread  is 
dry.  Thofe  who  difapprove  this  method  draw 
the  fifh  partly  out  of  the  fhell,  and,  fqueezing  it, 
make  it  yield  a  fluid  which  ferves  for  dying:  they 
repeat  this  operation  four  times  at  different  inter- 
vals, but  always  with  lefs  fuccefs.  If  they  continue 
itj  the  fifli  diesj,  by  their  deftroying  that  which 
V  conftitutcfe 
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conftitutes  the  firfl  principle  of  its  life,  and  which   ^  ^^^  ^ 
it  is  no  longer  able  to  renew.     No  colour  at  pre-    »^     ^     * 
fent  known  can  be  compared  to  this  of  which  we 
are  fpeaking,    either   as   to   luftre,    livelinefs,  or 
duration ;  it  fucceeds  better  with  cotton  than  with 
wool,  linen,  or  filk. 

Besides  this  objeft  of  curioiity,  Guayaquil  fur- 
nifhes  the  inland  country  of  the  empire  with  oxen, 
mules,  fait,  and  falt-fifti;  it  fupplies  Europe  and 
Mexico  with  a  great  quantity  of  cocoa,  but  Peru 
with  only  a  fmall  quantity,  as  there  the  herb  of 
Paraguay  is  generally  preferred.  It  is  the  univerfal 
dock-yard  of  the  South  Sea,  and  might,  partly, 
become  that  of  the  mother  country.  We  know 
no  country  on  the  globe  that  equally  abounds  in 
wood  for  fliip-building  and  mafls,  either  as  to 
quality  or  quantity.  Hemp  and  pitch,  of  which 
it  is  deftitute,  might  eafily  be  furnifhed  by  Chili 
and  Guatimala. 

But  what  renders  Guayaquil  of  ilill  greater  im- 
portance, is  the  advantage  it  pofTeffes  of  being  the 
neceffary  mart  and  bond  of  communication  of  the 
mountains  of  Peru  with  its  valleys,  with  Panama, 
and  with  Mexico.  All  the  merchandife  which  thefe 
countries  exchange,  pafles  through  the  hands  of  its 
merchants.  The  largefl  velTels  flop  at  the  harbour 
of  the  ifland  of  Puna,  which  is  fituated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  guiph ;  and  others  go  up  the  river 
about  forty  leagues. 

Notwithstanding  fo  many  fources  of  pro- 
fperity,  the  people  of  Guayaquil,  whofe  numbers 
amount  to  twenty  thoufand  fouls,  are  far  from 
being  wealthy.      The  fortunes  of  its  inhabitants 
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^  ^  ?  ^  have  been  fucceffively  deftroyed  nine  times  by  fires, 
W-— y-_>  which  have  been  afcribed  to  the  difcontentednefs 
of  the  negroes ;  and  by  pirates,  who  have  twice 
facked  the  town.  Thofe  fortunes,  which  have 
been  acquired  fince  thefe  fatal  periods,  have  not 
continued  in  the  country.  A  climate,  where  the 
heat  is  intolerable  the  whole  year,  and  the  rains 
inceffant  for  fix  months  ;  where  dangerous  and 
noifome  infedls  do  not  allow  any  tranquillity;  where 
diftempers  of  the  moft  oppofite  degrees  of  tempe- 
rature appear  to  be  united  ;  where  one  lives  in  the 
perpetual  dread  of  lofing  one's  fight  ;  fuch  a  cli- 
mate is  by  no  means  proper  to  fix  the  refidence  of 
its  inhabitants.  Such  perfons  are  only  feen  here, 
as  have  not  acquired  eflates  fufficient  to  enable - 
them  to  remove  elfewhere,  and  fpend  their  days  in 
indolence  and  pleafure.  A  tafte,  which  predo- 
minates in  the  empire,  induces  the  moft  opulent 
to  refide  at  Lima. 

This  capital  of  Peru,  fo  celebrated  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  is  fituated  at  two  leagues  from  the 
fea,  in  a  dehcious  plain,  at  about  an  equal  dif- 
tance  from  the  equator  and  the  fouthern  tropic, 
to  unite  as  it  were  all  the  riches  and  delights  of 
South  America.  The  profpedl  from  it  on  one 
fide  extends  over  a  tranquil  ocean,  on  the  other  it 
commands  a  diftance  of  thirty  leagues  as  far  as  the 
Cordeleras.  The  foil  of  its. territory  is  nothing  but 
a  heap  of  flints,  which  the  fea  has  undoubtedly  in 
'  a  feries  of  ages  piled  together,  but  they  are  covered 
with  earth  a  foot  below  the  furface,  which  the 
fpring  waters,  that  are  every  where  found  on 
diggingj  have  brought  from  the  mountains.     It  is 
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in  vain  that  the  Spaniards  would  attribute  the  origin 
of  thefe  waters  to  their  being  filtrated  from  the  fea ; 
the  theory  of  the  globe  and  its  natural  conftruc- 
tion  tellify  againfl:  the  validity  of  this  opinion, 
which  all  experiments  befides  confirm  to  be  faife. 

Sugar  canes,  incredible  multitudes  of  olives, 
fome  vines,  artificial  meads,  paftures  full  of  fait, 
which  give  mutton  an  exquifite  tafte,  fmall  grain 
appropriated  to  the  feeding  of  fowls,  fruit-trees  of 
every  kind,  and  certain  other  plantations,  cover  the 
furface  of  thefe  fortunate  plains.  A  fea  replete 
with  fifh  contributes  its  ftores  to  render  provifions 
-plentiful  at  a  moderate  price.  Crops  of  wheat 
and  barley  added  to  this  refource ;  but  an  earth- 
quake, happening  about  a  century  ago,  caufed 
fuch  a  revolution,  that  the  feeds  rotted  without 
fprouting.  After  forty  years  of  fterility,  the  huf- 
bandman,  feeing  the  foil  improved,  was  difpofed  to 
refume  his  former  occupations.  Chili,  which  had 
an  exclufive  privilege  of  furnifhing  Lima  with  pro- 
vifions, oppofed  the  cultivation  of  its  territory;  and 
the  capital  of  Spain  did  not  allow  that  of  Peru  to 
fupport  itfelf  again  by  its  own  produdions  till  1 750. 

Lima,  founded  more  than  two  centuries  rgo, 
and  built  by  the  deftroyers  of  Peru,  has  been  de- 
(Iroyed  at  different  times  by  eleven  earthquakes. 
The  twelfth, -which  happened  on  the  28th  of 
O£lober  1746,  in  three  minutes  time  ingulphed 
the  town,  its  harbour  of  Callao,  all  the  veflels  be- 
longing to  the  coaft,  with  fifteen  hundred  millions  *, 
as  it  is  reported,  of  filver,  either  coined,  worked, 
or  in  ingots.  Thofe  who  had  for  a  long  time  been 
*  65,525,000 1, 
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BOOK  funk  as  it  were  into  a  ftate  of  lethargy,  have  been 
t  '  i  awakened  by  this  violent  conculTion.  A  new  fpirit 
of  activity  and  emulation  has  been  produflive  of 
labour  and  induflry.  Lima,  though  lefs  wealthy, 
is  at  prefent  more  agreeable  than  in  1682,  when 
its  gates  prefented  to  the  view  of  the  duke  of 
Palata,  on  his  entering,  flreets  paved  with  fdver. 

These  flreets  now  are  only  regular,  with  neat 
houfes  and  public  buildings  which  difplay  fkill  and 
tafle.  The  water  of  the  river,  which  wailies  its 
walls,  has  been  confined  in  proper  channels,  and 
diftributed  for  the  convenience  of  the  citizens, 
the  ornament  of  gardens,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
fields. 

But  the  walls  of  the  city  are  defe£live  from  the 
very  folidity  of  their  foundations.  At  the  diftance 
of  a  few  leagues  from  Lima  we  fee  fome  houfes,  for- 
merly built,  that  were  but  juft  placed  as  it  were 
on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  without  any  cement ; 
which,  however,  have  refilled  thofe  alTaults  and 
convulfions  that  have  overturned  the  deep-laid 
edifices  of  the  Spaniards.  The  natives  of  the 
country,  when  they  faw  the  foundations  dug,  and 
built  with  mortar,  faid  that  their  tyrants  were 
digging  graves  for  themfelves.  Perhaps  it  was 
fome  confolation  to  the  wretchednefs  of  the  con- 
quered, to  forefee  that  the  earth  itfelf  would  take 
its  revenge  of  its  depopulators ;  but  in  this  re- 
fpe£l  two  centuries  of  chaflifement  have  not  re- 
formed them.  The  pleafure  of  having  commo- 
dious houfes,  or  the  vanity  of  raifnig  fpacious 
ones,  flill  triumphs  over  the  danger  of  their  being 
crufhed  to  pieces* 

The 
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The  fcourges  of  nature,  which  gave  occafion  ^  ^^  ^ 
to  the  introdu£lion  of  the  arts  into  Lima,  have  >  /  j 
produced  no  happy  revolution  in  the  manners  of 
its  inhabitants.  Superflition,  which  reigns  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  the  Spanifh  dominions,  at 
Peru  has  two  fcepters  at  its  command ;  one  of 
gold,  for  the  ufurping  and  triumphant  nation; 
the  other  of  iron,  for  the  enflaved  and  pillaged  in- 
habitants. The  fcapulary  and  the  rofary  are  all 
the  tokens  of  religion  which  the  monks  require  of 
the  Spaniards.  It  is  on  the  form  and  colour 
of  thefe  kinds  of  talifmans  that  the  populace 
and  the  grandees  found  the  profperity  of  their 
undertakings,  the  fuccefs  of  their  amorous  in- 
trigues, and  the  hopes  of  their  falvation.  The 
religious  habit  affumed  in  the  lafl  moments,  con- 
ftitutes  the  fecurity  of  opulent  people  who  have 
lived  ill ;  they  are  convinced,  that  when  wrapped 
in  this  cloathing,  which  is  fo  formidable  to  the 
devil,  he  will  not  dare  to  defcend  into  their  graves, 
and  feize  upon  their  fouls.  If  their  aflies  repofe 
near  the  altar,  they  hope  to  partake  of  the  facri- 
fices  and  prayers  of  the  priefts,  much  more  than 
the  poor  and  the  Haves.  Influenced  by  fuch  fatal 
prejudices,  what  enormities  will  they  not  commit 
to  acquire  riches,  which  fecure  their  happinefs  in 
this  world,  and  in  the  next  ?  The  vanity  of  im- 
mortalizing their  name,  and  the  promife  of  eternal 
life,  fecure  to  the  monks  a  fortune,  which  they  can 
no  longer  enjoy;  and  families  are  difappointed 
of  an  inheritance,  whether  acquired  by  honeily  or 
fraud,  by  legacies  which  ferve  to  enrich  men  who 
have  difcovered  the  fecret  of  efcaping  poverty  by 
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devoting  themfelves  to  it.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
order  of  fentiments,  ideas,  and  things,  is  fub- 
verted ;  and  the  children  of  opulent  parents  are 
condemned  to  mifery  by  the  pious  rapacioufnefs  of 
a  number  of  voluntary  mendicants.  The  French, 
Dutch,  and  Enghih,  lofe  their  national  prejudices 
by  travellings  the  Spaniard  carries  his  along  with 
him  throughout  the  whole  univerfe  ;  and  fuch  is 
the  madnefs  of  bequeathing  legacies  to  the  church, 
that  the  ground  of  all  the  houles  of  Peru  belongs 
to  the  prieithood,  or  depends  on  them  with  regard 
to  rent.  The  inftitution  of  Monkiih  orders  has 
done  at  Peru  what  the  law  of  the  Vacuf  will  do, 
fooner  or  later,  at  Conflantinople.  Flere  the  people 
bequeath  their  fortunes  to  a  minaret,  in  order  to 
fecure  ir  to  their  heirs  ;  there  they  deprive  an  heir 
of  it,  by  leaving  it  to  a  monaftery  from  the  dread 
of  being  damned.  The  means  are  a  little  different, 
but  in  the  ena  the  effedt  is  the  fame.  In  both 
countries  the  church  is  the  gulph,  in  which  all 
the  riches  are  abforbed  ;  and  thefe  Caftilians,  who 
were  heretofore  fo  formidable,  (lirink  before  fuper- 
ftition,  as  Aiiatic  ilaves  do  in  the  prefence  of  their 
defpot. 

If  we  were  to  judge  of  the  Creoles  from  thefe 
extravagances,  we  fliould  be  tempted  to  believe 
them  to  be  totally  ilupid ;  but  we  !hould  be  mif- 
taken.  The  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  have  fome 
degree  of  penetration,  and  thofe  of  the  mountains 
are  not  deftitute  of  it.  Both  deem  themfelves 
very  much  fuperior  to  the  Spanifh  Europeans, 
whom  they  confider  as  cavaUos^  that  is  to  fay, 
brutes. 

2  They 
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They  poffefs  more  underftanding  than  courage,  ^yj^f  ^ 
All  thefe  people,  though  difTatisfied  with  govern- 
ment,  are  alike  fubraiflive  to  it.  Men  every  where 
forget  their  numbers  and  their  flrength.  There, 
even  the  very  name  of  royal  officers  is  formidable; 
and  four  foldiers,  difpatched  by  the  viceroy,  make 
whole  towns  tremble  at  the  diftance  of  four  hun- 
dred leagues  from  the  capital. 

This  timidity  in  a  Peruvian  is  the  caufe  or  the 
efFe£i:  of  his  effeminacy.  He  lives  among  courte- 
zans, or  amufes  himfelf  at  home  in  drinking  the 
herb  of  Paraguay.  He  is  afraid  to  diminifh  the 
joys  of  love  by  confining  it  within  legitimate  bonds. 
The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  marry  behind  the 
church,  that  is  their  expreffion,  which  lignifies 
living  in  a  (late  of  concubinage.  If  the  children 
who  ilTue  from  this  commerce  are  acknowledged 
by  their  parents,  they  inherit,  and  their  birth  in- 
curs no  ftain.  The  bifliops  anathematize  every 
year,  at  Fader,  thofe  perfons  who  are  united  in 
thefe  illicit  bonds.  But  what  power  have  thefe  vain 
terrors  againfl  the  impulfe  of  amorous  deiires, 
which  are  fanclined  by  cuflom,  againfl  the  tolera- 
tion or  example  of  ecclefiaflics  of  the  fecgnd  order, 
and  againfl  the  climate,  which  is  continually  con- 
tending, and  at  lafl  proves  victorious  over  all  the 
civil  and  religious  laws  that  oppofe  its  influence  ? 

The  charms  of  the  Peruvian  women  are  fuperior 
to  the  terror  which  the  fpiricual  arms  of  Rome  in- 
fpire.  The  majority  of  them,  efpecially  the  wo- 
men of  Lima,  have  eyes  fparkling  with  vivacity, 
a  fair  Jkin,  a  complexion  that  is  delicate,  animated, 
full  of  fprightlinefs  and  life,  and  a  Hender  and 
N  n  4  well- 
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well-formed  Ihape,  which  is  extremely  alluring. 
But  that  which  has  a  greater  effeft  on  the  men,  is 
the  fmallnefs  of  a  pretty  foot,  which  in  their  in- 
fancy is  faftiioned  to  this  diminutivenefs  by  flrait 
ilioes.  They  turn  away  from  the  large  feet  of  the 
Spaniih  women,  to  admire  thofe  of  a  Peruvian, 
who,  to  the  artifice  of  generally  concealing  them, 
adds  the  happy  addrefs  of  fometiraes  letting  them 
be  feen. 

To  thefe  very  fmall  feet  we  may  add  long  treffes, 
which  might  ferve  as  a  veil  to  modefty,  on  ac- 
count of  their  thicknefs  and  colour,  and  their  na- 
tural difpofition  to  grow  long.  The  women  of 
Lima  drefs  fome  of  their  hair  very  high  on  their 
heads,  and  the  reft  they  fuffer  to  fall  on  their  (boul- 
ders in  the  form  of  ringlets,  without  buckling  or 
curling  it.  They  are  fo  jealous  of  preferving  it  in 
its  own  natural  beauty,  that  they  do  not  put  the 
leaft  additional  ornament  to  it.  Pearls  and  dia- 
monds are  referved  for  ear-rings,  for  large  neck- 
laces, for  bracelets,  for  rings,  and  for  a  plate  of 
gold  fufpended  on  the  center  of  the  bofom  by  a 
ribband  v/hich  goes  round  the  body.  A  woman 
even  who  has  no  titles,  and  is  not  ennobled,  feldom 
goes  out  full-dreffed,  but  fhe  difplays  in  jewels 
from  the  value  of  an  hundred  to  an  hundred  and 
jdfty  thoufand  livres  *^ ;  yet  it  is  the  fafhion  to  af- 
fe6i:  an  indifference  for  thefe  trifles.  It  is  neceflary 
that  a  woman  fhould  lofe,  or  let  fall  fome  of  them 
without  taking  notice  of  it,  that  flie  fhould  al- 
ways have  fome  jewel  to  replace  or  to  add. 

*  On  an  average  about  S>50ol , 
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But  what  feduces  the  eyes,  and  raifes  the  greatefl;  ^  ^^  ^ 
emotion,  is  a  drefs  which  leaves  the  bofom  and  '^ — ^— ^ 
the  (houlders  bare,  and  only  clefcends  to  half-way 
the  leg.  From  thence  to  the  ancle  falls  a  lace, 
through  which  are  feen  the  ends  of  garters  em- 
broidered with  gold  or  filver,  and  ornamented  with 
pearls.  The  linen,  the  petticoat,  the  habit,  all 
is  loaded  with  the  finefl  lace.  A  woman  feldom 
appears  in  public  without  being  attended  by  three 
or  four  flaves,  moft  of  them  mulatto  women,  in 
liveries  as  the  men  are,  and  adorned  with  lace  as 
their  miftreffes. 

These  ladies  are  fond  of  perfumes.  They  are 
never  without  amber ;  they  fcent  their  linen  and 
their  cloaths  with  it,  and  even  their  nofegays,  as 
if  there  were  fomething  wanting  to  the  natural 
perfume  of  flowers.  The  amber  is  undoubtedly  an 
additional  allurement  to  the  men,  and  the  flowers 
impart  a  new  attraction  to  the  women.  With 
thefe  they  adorn  their  fleeves,  and  fometimes  their 
hair,  like  ihepherdefles.  In  the  great  fquare  of 
Lima,  where  there  are  every  day  fold  flowers  to 
the  amount  of  fixteen  or  twenty  thoufand  livres  *, 
ladies  are  feen  in  gilt  calafhes,  purchaling  what  is 
moft  rare  without  regard  to  the  price ;  and  men  in 
crowds,  adoring  and  contemplating  what  nature  has 
formed  moft  charming  to  embellifli  and  enchant 
the  dream  of  life. 

Where  can  thefe  delights  be  enjoyed  more  than 
at  Peru  ?  It  is  the  proper  province  of  the  women 
to  feel  and  communicate  them.     Among  other 

*  Near  800 1.  on  an  average, 
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^  YU  ^  P^^^^uJ^^s  the  women  of  Lima  love  mufic,  of  which 
'■■^  .-/'..>  they  are  extravagantly  fond.  Nothing  is  heard 
on  every  fide  but  fmging,  and  concerts  of  vocal 
and  inftrumental  mufic.  Thev  have  frequent  balls. 
They  dance  here  with  furprizing  lightnefs ;  but 
they  negledi:  the  graces  of  the  arms,  to  attend  to 
the  agility  of  the  feet,  and  efpecially  to  the  in- 
flections of  the  body ;  u^hich  are  images  of  the 
true  emotions  of  volapf^oufnefs,  as  the  expreflion 
of  the  countenance  is  the  tide  accompaniment  of 
dancing.  As  the  arms  confpire  ro  give  grace  to 
the  attitude,  fo  the  ideas  of  pleafure  are  ftill  more 
flrong ly  exprefled  by  the  body.  In  countries 
where  thefe  fenfations  are  moll  lively,  dancing 
will  agitate  the  feet  and  the  body  more  than  the 
arms. 

Such  are  the  pleafures  which  the  women  tafle 
and  difFufe  at  Lima.  Among  many  expedients  to 
heighten  and  preferve  their  charms,  they  have  a 
cuflom  which  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  they  would 
coafent  to  abandon,  which  is  the  ufe  of  li?npion» 
This  name  is  given  to  fraall  rolls  of  tobacco,  four 
inches  long  and  nine  lines  in  diameter,  wrapped  in 
the  whiteil  thread,  from  which  the  tobacco  is 
draw^n  out  as  it  is  ufed.  The  ladies  only  put  the 
end  of  the  limpion  to  their  mouth,  and  chew  it  for 
a  moment. 

This  maftication  is  particularly  ufed  in  public 
alTerablies,  where  women  receive  company.  Here 
is  a  drawmg-roora,  along  one  fide  of  which  runs 
an  alcove  half  a  foot  high,  and  five  or  fix  feet 
broad  ;  it  is  here  that,  carelefly  feated,  and  with 
croffed  legs  on  carpets  and  fuperb  cufiiions,  they 
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pafs  whole  days  without  changing  their  pofture  ^  ^^  ^ 
even  to  eat ;  they  ufe  little  tables,  placed  before  < — v--— ' 
them,  for  any  work  with  which  they  choofe  to 
amufe  themfelves.  The  men  whom  they  admit 
to  their  converfation  fit  in  elbow  chairs,  unlefs 
their  adorers,  from  greater  intimacy,  are  permitted 
to  defcend  in  the  alcove,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the 
fandluary  of  worihip  and  of  the  idol.  Yet  thefe 
goddeffes  love  rather  to  be  affable  than  haughty ; 
and,  banifliing  ceremony,  they  play  on  the  harp 
and  guitar,  and  fing  and  dance  when  they  are 
defired. 

Their  husbands  are  not  the  perfons  who  are  the 
chief  objedls  of  their  complaifance.  As  the  greatefl 
part  of  the  moft  confiderable  citizens  of  Lima  are 
devoted  to  their  courtezans,  the  great  heirelTes  are 
referved  for  Europeans,  who  come  over  into 
America.  The  advantage  which  thefe  have  of 
making  the  fortunes  of  their  husbands,  naturally 
prompts  them  to  exert  an  authority  over  them  : 
but  let  them  only  have  the  fway  of  which  they  are 
fo  jealous,  and  they  will  prove  conftantly  faithfuL 
So  clofely  is  virtue  connected  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  pride ! 

The  manners  of  the  Meftees,  and  of  the  free 
Mulattoes,  who  compofe  the  greatefl  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Lima,  and  who  are  employed  in 
the  arts,  hardly  differ  from  the  manners  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  habit  they  have  contradted  of 
fleeping  after  dinner,  and  repofmg  one  part  of  the 
day,  makes  them  fet  a  greater  price  upon  their 
labour  than  they  ought.  The  time  they  devote  to 
labour  mufl  procure  them  the  conveniences  as  well 
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^  VI?  ^  ^^  ^^^  luxuries  of  life,  which  in  general  they  carry 
* — ,^-1-^  to  great  excefs.  Their  wives,  in  particular,  value 
ihemfelves  on  the  magnificence  of  their  furniture 
and  drefs.  They  never  go  out  but  in  carriages, 
and  imitate  the  ladies  of  the  firll  rank,  even  with 
regard  to  their  fhoes.  They  habituate  themfelves 
to  prefs  their  feet  very  tight,  in  order  to  hide  their 
natural  fize,  which  is  feldom  corrected  by  this 
maqagement.  But  though  they  carry  their  imi- 
tation fo  far  as  to  form  companies  and  affemblies 
as  they  do,  yet  they  never  attain  a  perfe6l  refem- 
blance  to  them.  Their  husbands  are  ftill  further 
removed  from  the  polite  manners  of  the  European 
Spaniard  or  the  Creole,  though  there  is  but  little 
real  merit  or  genius  required  to  copy  them.  They 
are  rude,  haughty,  and  troublefome;  but  thefe 
faults,  which  are  irkfome  in  fociety,  are  fcarce 
ever  carried  to  fuch  exceffes  or  violences  as  to  dif- 
turb  the  public  order. 

The  whole  commerce  of  Lima  is  in  the  hands 
'  ©f  the  Spaniards,  the  number  of  whom  is  from 
fifteen  to  fixteen  thoufand.  The  capitals  they  em- 
ploy in  trade  are  immenfe.  There  are  not,  in  reality, 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  houfes  whofe  capitals 
exceed  two  millions  *  ;  but  thofe  of  one  million  f 
are  very  common,  and  of  five  hundred  thoufand 
livres  |  flill  more  fo.  The  defire  of  enjoying  their 
riches,  the  vanity  of  making  an  appearance,  the 
paffion  of  ornamenting  churches,  prevent  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Creoles  from  advancing  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree as  the  nature  of  things  would  admit.    The 
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European  Spaniards,  who  are  folely  occupied  in  ^  ^^^  ^ 
purfuing  the  plan  of  returning  to  their  country,    * — ^r-— ' 
fiiew   that  with   induftry   and  oeconomy  people 
may  very  foon   enrich  themfelves.      Merchants, 
who  are  in  want  of  afliftance,  are  fure  to  find  it  in 
the  pofterity  of  the  conquerors  of  Peru.     If  fome 
of  thefe  diflinguifhed  families  have  perpetuated 
their   fplendour   by  entailing  their  eftates  upon 
their  eldefl  fons,   and  by  the  revenues  alone  of 
their  eftates,  the  greateft  part  have  only  fupported 
it  by  taking  part  in  commercial  tranfa£lions.    A 
fpecies  of  induftry  which  is  fo  honourable  to  hu- 
man   nature,   whofe  underftanding,   power,    and 
activity  it  enlarges,   has  never  been  deemed  to 
derogate  from  their  nobility  •,  and,  in  this  point 
alone,  they  have  abandoned  the  falfe  and  roman- 
tic ideas  of  their  anceftors.     Thefe  means,  joined 
to  the  immenfe  depofits  which  come  from  the  in- 
land countries,  have  rendered  Lima  the  center  of 
all  the  tranfaflions  which  the  provinces  of  Peru 
are  continually  carrying  on,  either  among  them- 
felves,  or  with  Mexico  and  Chili,  or  with   the 
mother-country. 

The  ftraits  of  Magellan  appeared  the  only  open 
way  to  form  this  laft  connection.  The  length  of 
the  paftage,  the  terror  infpired  by  ftormy  and  al- 
moft  unknov/n  feas,  the  fear  of  exciting  the  am- 
bition of  other  nations,  the  impoffibility  of  finding 
an  afylum  in  cafe  of  unfortunate  accidents,  and 
other  confiderations,  perhaps,  turned  the  general 
views  towards  Panama. 

This  town,  which  had  been  the  gate  through 
which  an  entrance  had  been  gained  into  Peru,  had 
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^^p^  fifen  to  great  profperity,  when  in  1670  it  was 
pillaged  and  burnt  by  pirates.  It  was  rebuilt  on 
a  more  advantageous  fpot,  at  the  diHance  of  four 
or  five  miles  from  the  firfl:.  Its  harbour,  called 
Perico,  is  very  fecure.  It  is  formed  by  an  archi- 
pelago confifting  of  forty-eight  fmall  iflands,  and 
is  capable  of  containing  the  largeft  fleets. 

This  place^,  a  little  while  after  it  was  founded, 
became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Terra  Firma. 
Some  hopes  were  at  firft  entertained  from  the  three 
provinces  of  Panama,  Darien,  and  Veragua,  which 
compofed  it ;  but  this  profperity  vanifhed  inftan- 
taneoufly.  The  favages  of  Darien  recovered  their 
independence ;  and  the  mines  of  the  two  other 
provinces  were  found  to  be  neither  fufficiently 
abundant,  nor  of  an  alloy  good  enough,  to  make 
it  worth  while  to  work  them.  Five  or  fix  fmall 
boroughs,  in  which  are  feen  fome  Europeans  quite 
naked,  and  a  very  fmall  number  of  Indians,  who 
have  come  to  refide  there,  form  the  whole  of  this 
flate,  which  the  Spaniards  are  not  afhamed  of  ho- 
nouring with  the  great  name  of  kingdom.  It  is 
in  general  barren  and  unwholefome,  and  contri- 
butes nothing  to  trade  but  pearls. 

The  pearl  fifliery  is  carried  on  in  the  iflands  of 
the  gulph.  The  greateft  part  of  the  inhabitants 
employ  fuch  of  their  negroes  in  it  as  are  good 
fwimmers.  Thefe  Haves  plunge  and  replunge  in 
the  fea  in  fearch  of  pearls,  till  this  exercife  has 
exhauded  their  flrength  or  their  fpirits. 

Every  negro  is  obliged  to  deliver  a  certain 
number  of  oyilers.  Thofe  in  which  there  are  no 
pearls,  or  in  which  the  pearl  is  not  entirely  formed, 
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are  not  reckoned.  What  he  is  able  to  find  be- 
yond the  ftipulated  obligation  is  confidered  as  his 
indifputable  property  :  he  may  fell  it  to  whom  he 
pleafes ;  but  commonly  he  cedes  it  to  his  mafter 
at  a  moderate  price. 

Sea  moniiers,  which  abound  more  about  the 
iflands  where  pearls  are  found  than  on  the  neigh- 
bouring coafts,  render  this  fiQiing  dangerous. 
Some  of  thefe  devour  the  divers  in  an  inflant. 
The  manta  fifh,  which  derives  its  name  from  its 
figure,  furrounds  them,  rolls  them  under  its  bod}^, 
and  fuiFocates  them.  In  order  to  defend  themfelves 
againft  fuch  enemies,  every  diver  is  armed  with  a 
poinard  :  the  moment  he  perceives  any  of  thefe 
voracious  fifh,  he  attacks  them  with  precaution, 
wounds  them,  and  drives  them  away.  Notwith- 
flanding  this,  there  are  always  fome  fifhermen  de- 
flroyed,  and  a  great  number  crippled. 

The  pearls  of  Panama  are  commonly  of  a  very 
fine  water.  Some  of  them  are  even  remarkable 
for  their  fize  and  figure  :  thefe  were  formerly  fold 
in  Europe.  Since  art  has  imitated  them,  and  the 
pallion  for  diamonds  has  entirely  fuperfeded  or  pro- 
digioully  diminifhed  the  ufe  of  them,  they  have 
found  a  new  mart,  more  advantageous  than  the 
firil.  They  are  carried  to  Peru,  where  they  are 
in  great  eflimation. 

This  branch  of  trade  has,  hov/ever,  infinitely  lefs 
contributed  to  give  reputation  to  Panama,  than 
the  advantage  which  it  hath  long  enjo)^ed  of  being 
the  mart  of  all  the  produdions  of  the  country  of 
the  Incas,  that  are  deilined  for  the  old  v;orld. 
Thefe  riches,  which  are  brought  hither  by  a  fmall 

fleet. 
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^  VT?  ^    ^^^^'  v^QYQ  carried,  fome  on  mules,  others  by  the 
Cy_^   river  Chagre,  to  Porto  Bello,  that  is  fituated  on 
the  northern  coafl:  of  the  ifthmus  which  feparates 
the  two  feas. 

Though  the  fltuation  of  this  town  was  furveyed 
and  approved  by  Columbus  in  1502,  it  was  not 
built  till  1584,  from  the  ruins  of  Nombre  de  Dios* 
It  is  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a  mountain  which  furrounds  the  har- 
bour. This  celebrated  harbour,  which  was  for- 
merly very  well  defended  by  forts  which  Admiral 
Vernon  deilroyed  in  1740,  feems  to  afford  an  en- 
trance fix  hundred  toifes  broad  •,  but  it  is  fo  ftrait- 
ened  by  rocks  that  are  near  the  furface  of  the  wa- 
ter, that  it  is  reduced  to  a  very  narrow  canal.  Vef- 
fels  can  only  be  towed  into  it,  becaufe  they  always 
experience  either  contrary  winds  or  a  great  calm^ 
Here  they  enjoy  perfe£l  fecurity. 

The  intemperature  of  the  climate  of  Porto 
Bello  is  fo  notorious,  that  it  has  been  named  the 
grave  of  the  Spaniards.  More  than  once  the  gal- 
leons have  been  left  here,  becaufe  they  had  loft 
in  this  place  the  greateft  part  of  their  crew.  The 
Englifh,  who  blockaded  it  in  1726,  would  not 
have  been  able  to  have  returned  to  Jamaica,  if 
they  had  waited  fome  days  longer.  The  inhabi- 
tants themfelves  do  not  live  long,  and  have  all  a 
weak  conftitution.-  It  is  rather  a  difgrace  to  be 
obliged  to  refide  here.  Some  negroes  and  mulat- 
toes  only  are  to  be  met  with,  with  a  fmall  num- 
ber of  white  people,  fixed  by  the  pods  that  the 
government  intrufts  them  with.  The  garri- 
fon  itfelf,  though  only  confifting  of  an  hundred 

and 
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and  fifty  men,  does  not  continue  here  more  than   ^  ^^^  ^ 
three  months  at  one  time.     Till  the  beginning  of  v»««^/— «:* 
the  prefent  century  no  Woman  durfl  lie-in  here  : 
fhe  would  have  deemed  it  devoting  both  her  chil- 
dren and  herfelf  to  certain  death.     It  is  an  efta- 
blifhed  opinion,  that  the  domeftic  animals  of  Eu- 
rope, which  have  prodigioufly  multiplied  in  all  the 
parts  of  the  neW  world,  lofe  their  fruitfulnefs  on 
coming  to  Porto  Bello ;  and  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  few  that  now  are  there,  notwithflanding  the 
abundance  of  paftures,  we  might  be  induced  to 
believe  that  this  opinion  is  not  ill  founded.     The 
plants  that  are  tranfplanted  into  this  fatal  region^ 
where  the  heat,  m.oiflure,  and  the  vapours,  are 
exceflive  and  continual,  have  never  profpered.    It 
would  take  up  too  much  time  to  recount  all  the 
evils  experienced  here;  it  would  be  difficult  to 
aiEgn  the  caufes  of  them,  and,  perhaps,  irapoffible 
to  point  out  the  remedy. 

These  inconveniencies  prevented  not  Porto  Bello 
from  becoming  at  firft  the  center  of  the  richefl 
commerce  that  ever  exifted.  While  the  riches  of 
the  new  world  arrived  there,  to  be  exchanged  for 
the  productions  of  the  old,  the  velTels  that  failed 
from  Spain,  known  by  the  name  of  galleons, 
came  hither,  laden  with  all  the  articles  of  ne- 
ceffity,  convenience,  and  luxury,  which  could 
tempt  the  proprietors  of  the  mines. 

The  deputies  for  tranfa^ling  this  commerce  on 
both  fides  regulated  on  board  the  admiral's  fhip 
the  price  of  goods,  under  the  infpe^lion  of  the 
commander  of  the  fquadron  and  the  prefident  of 

Vol,  IL  Q  o  Panama« 
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^  vii^  ^   Panama.     The  eflimate  was  not  adjufted  by  the 

•^ — V *    intrinfic  value  of  ea€h  article,  but  by  its  fcarcity 

or  plenty.  The  ability  of  the  agents  confiiled  in 
forming  their  combinations  fo  judicioully,  that 
the  cargo  imported  from  Europe  fliould  abforb 
all  the  treafures  that  were  come  from  Peru.  It 
was  regarded  as  a  bad  market,  when  there  were 
found  goods  neglected  for  want  of  money,  or 
money  not  laid  out  for  w^ant  of  goods.  In  this 
cafe  only,  the  Spanifli  merchants  were  allowed  to 
go  and  traffiG  in  the  Soeith  Seas,  and  the  Peru- 
•  vian  merchants  were  permitted  to  make  remit- 
tances to  the  mother  country  for  their  purchafes. 

As  foon  as  the  prices  were  fettled,  the  traffic 
commenced.  This  was  neither  tedious  nor  dif- 
ficult j  it  was  carried  on  with  the  utmoft  frank- 
nefs.  Exchanges  were  made  with  fo  much  ho- 
nefty,  that  they  never  opened  their  chefts  of  pia- 
flres,  nor  proved  the  contents  of  their  bales. 
This  reciprocal  confidence  was  never  deceived. 
There  were  found  more  than  once  facks  of  gold 
mixed  among  faeks  of  filver,  and  articles  which 
were  not  entered  on  the  invoice.  All  was  exadly 
leftored  before  the  deparrure  of  the  galleons,  or 
on  their  return.  There  only  happened  in  1654  an 
event  which  might  have  interrupted  this  confi- 
dence. It  was  found  in  Europe,  that  all  the 
piailres,  that  were  received  at  the  laft  fair,  had  a 
fifth  of  alloy.  The  lofs  was  borne  by  the  Spaniih 
merchants ;  but,  as  the  treafurer  of  the  mint  at 
Lima  was  known  to  be  the  author  of  this  fraud, 
the  reputation  cf  the  Peruvian  merchants  incurred 
no  difgrace. 

The 
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The  fair,  the  duration  of  which,  on  account  of  ^  ^ J^  ^ 
the  noxious  qualities  of  the  air,  was  limited  to  v.>„  .^^^^ 
forty  days,  was  regularly  held.  It  is  clear  from 
the  afts  of  1595,  that  the  galleons  mud  have  been 
difpatched  for  Europe  every  year,  or  at  the  lateft 
every  eighteen  months  ;  and  the  twelve  fleets  that 
failed  from  the  fourth  of  Auguft  1628,  to  the  third  * 

of  June  1645,  prove  that  this  rule  was  flriflly  ob- 
ferved.  They  returned  at  the  end  of  eleven,  ten, 
and  fometimes  even  eight  months,  with  an  hundred 
millions  *  and  more,  in  gold,  filver,  and  goods. 

This  profperity  continued  without  interruption 
to  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century.  After 
the  lofs  of  Jamaica,  a  confiderable  contraband  trade 
took  place,  which  till  that  time  had  been  trifling. 
The  facking  of  Panama  in  1670,  by  John  Morgan 
the  Englifli  pirate,  was  attended  with  ft)  11  more 
fatal  confequences.  Peru,  which  fent  thither  its 
ftock  before-hand,  now  no  longer  tranfmitted  it 
till  after  the  arrival  of  the  galleons  at  Carthagena. 
Delays,  uncertainty,  diflruil,  were  the  confequences 
of  this  change.  The  fairs  were  not  much  fre- 
quented, and  fmuggling  increafed. 

Spain  was  threatened  with  a  much  greater  evil. 
The  Scots  in  1 690  landed  twelve  hundred  men  in 
the  gulph  of  Darien.  Their  defign  was,  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  favages,  whom  the  Caflilians 
had  not  been  able  to  fubdue,  to  arm  them  againil 
a  nation  which  they  detefted,  to  form  a  fettlement 
on  their  territory,  to  break  off  the  communication 
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^  ^^  ^   of  Carthagena  with  Porto-Bello,  to  intercept  the 
Wm,^  '-^   galleons,  and  to  unite  their  forces  with  thofe  of 
Jamaica,  in  order  to  acquire  a  decifive  fuperiority 
in  this  part  of  the  new  world. 

This  plan,  which  had  nothing  chimerical  in  it, 
difpleafed  Louis  XIV.  who  offered  to  the  court  of 
Madrid  a  fleet  to  frultrate  the  defign  :  it  difpleafed 
the  Dutch,  who  had  reafon  to  be  afraid  that  this 
new  company  would  one  day  divide  with  them  the 
fmuggling  trade,  which  they  monopolized  in  thefe 
latitudes :  it  was  alfo  difagreeable  to  Spain,  which 
threatened  to  confifcate  the  efFe£ls  of  the  fubje^ls 
of  Great  Britain,  who  traded  in  her  dominions. 
It  was  more  particularly  alarming  to  the  Engliih, 
who  forefaw,  that  their  colonifts  would  abandon 
their  old  plantations,  to  go  and  refide  on  a  territory 
teeming  with  gold;  and  that  Scotland,  growing  rich, 
would  emerge  from  that  kind  of  dependence  to 
which  its  poverty  had  hitherto  reduced  it.  This 
violent  and  univerfal  oppofition  determined  King 
William  to  revoke  a  permifiion  which  his  favourites 
had  extorted  from  him.  He  moreover  prohibited 
all  his  colonies  in  the  new  world  from  furnilhing 
either  arms,  proviCons,  or  ammunition,  to  a  rifmg 
fettlemenr,  whofe  ruin  would  infure  the  public 
tranquillity.  Thus  was  Rifled  in  its  infancy  a 
colony,  the  greatnefs  of  which  did  not  appear  to 
be  remote,  and  muft  have  been  very  coniiderable. 

The  Spaniards  had  fcarce  time  to  rejoice  at  this 
happy  event.  The  elevation  of  a  prince  of  France 
to  the  throne  of  Charles  V.  kindled  a  general 
war ',  and,  at  the  commencement  of  the  firft  hoftili- 

tie?, 
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ties,  the  galleons  were  burnt  in  the  port  of  Vigo, 
where  the  impoffibility  of  gaining  Cadiz  had  forced 
them  to  take  fhelter.  The  communication  of 
Spain  with  Porto-Bello  was  then  totally  interrupt- 
ed ;  and  the  South  Sea  had  more  than  ever  direft 
and  regular  connections  with  foreign  powers. 

The  peace  of  Utrecht,  which  feemed  to  pro- 
mife  a  termination  of  thefe  troubles,  only  ferved . 
to  increafe  them.'  PhiHp  V.  who  was  forced  to 
fubmit,  was  compelled  to  withdraw  the  treaty  of 
Affiento  from  the  French  ;  who  being  unfuccefsful 
in  the  whole  courfe  of  the  war,  and  at  that  time 
little  acquainted  with  maritime  commerce,  had 
enjoyed  this  privilege  from  1702,  without  deriving 
any  confiderable  benefit  from  it»  The  French 
were  fucceeded  by  the  Englifli. 

The  South  Sea  company,  which  enjoyed  an 
exclufive  privilege,  was  to  farnifli  four  thoufand 
eight  hundred  Africans,  and  to  pay  the  king  of 
Spain  160  livres  *  ahead  for  every  negro.  It  was 
obliged  to  give  only  half  for  thofe  it  fhould  import 
above  this  number  during  the  twenty-five  fird 
years  of  the  flipulation.  In  the  five  lad  it  was 
prohibited  to  import  beyond  what  was  fpecified  in 
the  contra£l. 

It  was  permitted  to  fliip  from  Europe,  on 
board  velTels  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  tons  burthen, 
in  the  north  fea,  cloaths,  medicines,  provifions,  and 
equipment  for  its  (laves,  fa(51:ors,  and  ihips.  It 
could  fell  all  thefe  goods  to  Spanifli  velTels,  who 
might  have  occafion  for  them  to  return. 

O  o  q  On 
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•^  Yjf  ^  On  account  of  the  diflance,  the  company  was 
* — sr^~^  authorized  to  build  houfes  on  the  river  of  Plata, 
to  form  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  fadlories, 
and  get  them  cultivated  by  negrges  or  natives ;  that 
is  to  fay,  by  means  of  this  mart  to  engrofs  the 
whole  commerce  of  Chili  and  Paraguay. 

The  company  bad  not  lefs  freedom  with  regard 
to  the  South  Sea.  It  was  permitted  to  freight  at 
Panama,  and  in  all  the  other  ports  on  this  coaft, 
vefTels  of  four  hundred  tons  burthen,  in  order  to 
convey  its  negroes  to  all  the  coalls  of  Peru,  to 
equip  them  as  it  pleafed,  to  nominate  the  com- 
manders of  them,  to  bring  back  the  produce  of 
its  fales  in  provifions,  in  gold,  or  in  filver,  without 
being  fubjecl  to  any  duty  of  import  or  export. 
It  might  fend  to  Porto  Bello,  and  convey  from 
thence  to  Panama,  every  thing  that  was  neceifary 
for  the  fitting  out  of  the  (hips  it  ihould  difpatch. 
Though  thefe  concellions  muft  have  been  very 
difagreeable  to  Spain,  the  Englilh  knew  how  to 
avail  themfelves  of  their  fuperiority,  and  com- 
pelled her  to  a  flill  more  painful  fubmiffion.  They 
obtained  the  permifiion  of  fending  every  year  a 
vefTel  laden  with  merchandife  to  the  fair  of  Porto 
Bello.  It  alv/ays  arrived  with  a  thoufand  tons  bur- 
then, inftead  of  five  hundred  which  it  was  allowed 
to  carry.  It  was  neither  furniOied  with  waterj 
nor  provifions.  Four  or  five  vefTels,  which  follow- 
ed it,  fupplied  its  wants  ;  and  frequently  fub- 
flituted  goods  in  the  place  of  fuch  as  had  been 
fold.  The  galleons,  ruined  by  this  competition, 
were  alfo  greatly  detrimented  by  every  ariiclc 
that  the  Engliib  poured  into  their  ports  where  they 

carried 
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i:arried  negroes.  At  laft,  after  the  expedition  ^^^^^ 
of  i737>  it  was  impofHble  to  fupport  this  com-  < — ^— ^ 
merce  any  longer,  and  a  ftop  was  put  to  thofe 
famous  fairs  envied  by  all  nations,  though  they 
might  be  regarded  as  the  common  treafure  of  all 
people.  From  this  period  Panama  and  Porto 
Bello  have  aftenifliingly  declined.  Thefe  two 
towns  now  only  ferve  as  a  paflage  to  the  negroes 
that  are  carried  into  the  South  Sea,  and  for  fome 
other  inconfiderable  branches  of  a  decaying  traffic. 
Affairs  of  greater  importance  have  been  turned 
into  another  channel. 

It  is  well  known,  that  Magellan  in  1520  difco- 
vered  the  famous  (trait  that  bears  his  name,  and 
which  feparates  the  extremity  of  South  America 
from  Terra  del  Fuego.  This  (Irait  is  computed 
to  be  near  an  hundred  and  ten  leagues  long,  and 
in  fome  places  lefs  than  a  league  broad.  Though 
it  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  paifage  known  into 
the  South  Sea,  the  dangers  incurred  there  caufed 
it  almoft  to  be  forgonen.  The  boldnefs  of  Drake, 
the  celebrated  navigator,  who  failed  by  this  track 
to  ravage  the  coafts  of  Peru,  determined  the  Spa- 
niards in  1582  to  form  at  the  ftraits  of  Magellan 
a  fettlement,  deflined  to  become  the  key  of  this 
part  of  the  new  world.  This  new^  colony  perifhed 
almoft  entirely  for  want  of  provifions.  Three 
years  after,  Fernando  Gom.ez  only  was  left  there, 
who  'was  brought  back  into  Europe  by  the  Eng- 
lifh  pirate  Thomas  Cavendifh, 

The  lofs  of  this  colony  was  not  fo  great  an 
evil  as  it  was  apprehended  to  be.  The  ftraits  of 
Magellan  foon  ceafed  to  be  the  road  of  thofe  pirates, 
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BOOK   who  were  urged  by  their  mercenary  -views  to  yidt 
»      /^    thefe  remote  regions.     Some  bold  navigators  ha¥^ 
ing  doubled  Cape  Horn,  this  became  afterwards 
the   road  which  the  enemies  of  Spain  followed, 
who  defigned  to  pafs  into  the  South  Sea.     It  was 
flill  more  frequented  by  French  vefTels,  during 
the  war  which  caufed  fuch  confufion  in  Europe  at 
the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century.    The  im?? 
polTibility  which  Philip  V.  experienced  to  fiirnilli 
bis  colonies  himfelf  with  provilioris,  emboldened 
the  fubjeds  of  his  grandfather  to  go  to  Peru.   The 
want  of  every  thing,  which  the  inhabitants  then  ex- 
perienced, made  the  French  to  be  received  with 
joy;  and  at  firit  they  got  a  profit  of  eight  hun- 
dred per  cent.     Thefe  enormous  advantages  were 
not  continued.     The  competition  at  lad  was   fo 
confiderable,  the  goods  fell  into  fuch  difrepute,  that 
it  was  irapoilible  to  fell  them ;  and  feveral  privai^ers 
burnt  them,  that  they  might  not  be  obliged;  to 
carry  them  back  into  their  country.     The  equi- 
librium was  not  long  in  re-eftabli(hing  itfelf ;  and 
thefe  foreign  traders  made  advantages  that  were 
confiderable,  when  the  court  of  Madrid  in  17 18 
took  effeftual  meafures  to  remove  them  from  thefe 
latitudes,  which  they  had  but  too  long  frequented. 
At  this  time  the  expeditions  to  the  South  Sea 
by  Cape  Horn  were  difcontinued.     The  Spaniards* 
themfelves  refumed  them  in   1740  with  tolerable 
advantage.   They  flattered  themfelves,  that,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  treaty  of  Affiento,  that  of  Peru 
would  refume   its    form.er   adivity.     They  mufl 
have  been  undeceived  fince  that  time.    The  colony 
has  not  furnifhed  a  greater  quantity  of  bark,  of 
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the  wool  of  the  vicuna,  and  cocoa,  than  before ;   ^00  k 

.  VII 

and  the  mines  proved  to  be  fo  cenfiderably  di-  i 

minilhed,  that  the  annual  returns  in  gold  and 
filler  did  not  exceed  feventeen  millions  *.  There 
Was  no  part  even  of  this  fura  for  government ;  be- 
caJufe,  though- the  fame  duties  are  ertabliilied  at 
IPeru  as  in  IMiexko  and  all  the  other  fettlements-, 
the  expences  of  adminaibration  have  fwallowed  up 
the  whole. 

Affairs  were  not  conducted-  with  more  know-   General 
ledge,  probity,  and  csconomy,  in  the  vice-royalty    neTcre-'' 
of  New  Grenada,  which  was  feparated  from  that   "^^^j 
of  Peru.     This  new  dominion,  which  was  formed    detached 
in  17 18,  extends  along  the  South  Sea  from  Panama   ^'"^"^P^^^* 
to  the  gulph  of  Guayaquil ;  along  the  north  fea 
from  Mexico  to  the  river  Oroonoko;  and  runs  fo 
far  back  into  land,  that  it  comprehends  an  im- 
menfe  territory. 

The  numerous  provinces,  that  compofe  this 
great  government,  are  covered  with  immenfe  fo- 
refls,  feparated  by  high  mountains,  and  abound- 
ing with  uncultivated  lands.  Thefe  vaft  regions 
have  not  been  endrely  fubdued.  Here  favages 
are  to  be  met  with  in  all  parts,  who  have  no  other 
paffion  but  tha^  of  furpriling  and  mailacring  the 
Spaniards.  Such  even  of  the  Indians,  who  have 
been  forced  to  fubmit  to  the  yoke,  have  vowed  an 
implacable  hatred  againft  their  tyrants.  Their 
firfl  concern  is,  to  perpetuate  this  animofity  in  their 
family.  They  inceffantly  call  to  their  children's 
remembrance  the  calamities  which  marked  the  firft 

P-  Near  744,000!, 
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BOOK   arrival  of  the  deftroyers  of  the  new  world,  and 
t     ^      .   that  fanguinary  fpirit  which  hath  never  ceafed  to 
animaie  their  fuccelTors. 

At  the  time  of  the  conqueft,  this  country  was 

inhabited  by  an  infinite  number  of  nations  that 

were  not  populous,  the  greatefl:  part  of  whom  led 

a  wandering  life,  and  were  moft  of  them  ferocious 

and  indolent.     The  men  here  were  more  aclive, 

the  women  more  beautiful  and  fair,  than  in  the 

neighbouring  climates.     The  country  being  at  a 

confiderable  diflance  from  any  of  the  great  rivers, 

twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  leagues  may  fometimes 

be  crofled  without  meeting  with  a  hut.    Since  the 

time  of  the  invafion,  this  fcanty  population  hath 

fcarce  fufFered  any  diminution;  becaufe  there  has 

been  no  deflrud:ive  labour  carried  on  there,    and 

that  the  fubjefted  people  have  not  been  condemned 

to  work  in  the  mines.     It  is  feldom  that  any  thing 

is  exa£led  from  them  befides  the  tribute  impofed. 

Some  pay  this  with  provifions ;   others  with  gold, 

which  they  find  in  the  torrents  or  rivers.     There 

are  others  who  fulfil  this  kind  of  obligation  from 

the  profits  they  make  on  certain  European  goods, 

which  they  fell  to  the  Indians  who  have  not  yet 

been  fubdued. 

Remarks         The  country  of  Quito,  which  hath  been  incor- 

c-'^nTA' of  porated  with  what  is  called  the  new  kingdom,  5s 

Q^no.        the  befl  known  and  the  mofi:  agreeable  part  of  it. 

Nothing,  for  inftance,  can  be  compared   to  the 

valley  formed  between  the  double  chain  of  the 

Cordeleras  mountains. 

In  the  center  of   the   torrid  zone,    and  even 
immediately  under  the  equator,   all  the  beauties 

of 
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of  fprlng  are  here  inceffantly  enjoyed.     The  mild-  book 
nefs  of  the  air,  the  equality  of  day  and  night,    \_.^^J— » 
yield  a  thoufand  delights  in  a  country  which  the 
fun  furrounds  with  a  girdle  of  fire.  It  is  preferred 
.  to  the  climate  of  the  temperate  zones,  where  the 
change  of  the  feafons  occafions  fenfations  too  much 
oppofite  not  to  be  inconvenient  from  that  very  in- 
equality. Nature  appears  to  have  combined,  under 
the  line  that  covers  fo  many  feas  and  fo  little  land, 
a  multitude  of  circumftances   which  confpire   to 
moderate  the  ardent  heat  of  the  fun  :  thefe  are  the 
elevation  of  the  globe  in  this  fummit  of  its  fphere ; 
the  vicinity  of  mountains  of  immenfe  height  and 
extent,  and  always  covered  with  fnows ;  and  con- 
tinual winds  which  refrefli  the  country  the  whole 
year,  by  interrupting  the  force  of  the  perpendicu- 
lar rays  of  heat.  The  whole  univerfe  would  not  af- 
ford a  more  agreeable  retreat  than  the  territory 
of  Qiiito,  if  fo  many  advantages-  were  not  counter- 
balanced by  fome  inconveniences. 

At  one  or  two  o'clock  after  noon,  the  time 
when  the  morning,  which  is  almoft  always  very 
fine,  ends,  the  vapours  begin  to  rife,  and  the  ilcy 
is  covered  with  gloomy  clouds,  which  are  changed 
into  florms.  Then  the  whole  atmofphere  is  illu- 
minated, and  appears  to  be  fet  on  fire  by  light- 
ning ;  and  the  thunder  makes  the  mountains  re- 
found  with  a  terrible  noife.  To  thefe  may  be 
added  dreadful  earthquakes,  which  fometimes  hap- 
pen ;  at  other  times  rain  or  funlliine  prevails  with- 
out intermiiTion  for  fifteen  days  together  ;  and  then 
there  is  an  uiiivevfal  confternation*     The  excefs 

of 
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BOOK   of  moiilure  fpoils  what  is  fown^  and  drought  pro- 
i__^,^    duces  dangerous  difeafes. 

But,  excepting  when  thefe  unhappy  accidents, 
which  are  very  rare,  take  place,  the  climate  of 
Quito  is  one  of  the  mod  wholefome.  The  air  is 
generally  fo  pure,  that  thofe  naufeous  infedls  are 
there  unknown  which  diflrefs  the  greatefl  part  of 
the  provinces  of  America.  Though  licentioufnefs 
and  neglecl  render  venereal  complaints  here  al- 
moft  general,  the  people  fuffer  very  little  from 
them.  Thofe  who  have  inherited  this  contagious 
diftemper,  or  who  have  acquired  it,  grow  old  equal- 
ly without  danger  and  Vvnthout  inconvenience. 

The  fertility  of  the  foil  anfwers  to  the  mildnefs 
of  the  climate.  The  moiilure  and  the  a^lion  of 
the  fun  being  continual,  and  always  fuiEcient  to 
unfold  and  (Irengthen  the  fhoots,  the  agreeable 
picrure  of  the  three  moil  beautiful  feafons  of  the 
year  is  continually  prefented  to  the  eye.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  grafs  withers,  frefli  grafs  fprings 
up ;  and  the  enamel  of  the  meadows  is  hardly 
pafl,  but  it  appears  afreili.  The  trees  are  incef- 
fantly  covered  with  green  leaves,  adorned  with 
odoriferous  flowers,  and  always  laden  with  fruit ; 
the  colour,  form,  and  beauty  of  which  are  at  once 
exhibited  in  all  their  feveral  progrelTive  flates  from 
their  iiril  appearance  to  their  maturity.  The  corn 
advances  in  the  fa-me  progreiTion  of  fertility  that  is 
always  renewing.  At  one  view  one  m,ay  behold 
the  new-fown  feed  fpringing  up,  fome  that  is  grown 
larger  and  fpiked  with  ears,  fome  turning  yellow, 
and  fome  under  the  reaper's  fickle.  The  whole 
year  is  paiTed  in  fowing  and  reaping,  within  the 

coinpafs 
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compafs  of  the  fame  field,  or  the  fame  horizon. 
This  conftant  variety  depends  on  the  fituation  of 
the  mountains,  hillocks,  plains,  and  valleys. 

This  plenty  of  corn,  maize,  fugar,  flocks,  and 
all  provifions,  and  the  low  price  at  which  the  im- 
pofTibility  of  exporting  them  neceffarily  keeps 
them,  has  funk  the  whole  province,  efpecially  the 
capital,  in  the  greatefl  idlenefs  and  diforder. 

Quito,  which  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards 
m  1534,  and  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  the  famous 
mountain  of  Pitchincha  in  the  Cordeleras,  ni^ay 
have  fifty  thoufand  inhabitants,  the  greatefl  part 
of  whom  are  abandoned,  to  fhameful  and  habitual 
debauchery.  Though  fuch  manners  are  common 
in  all  the  Spaniih  colonies,  they  have  not  been  car- 
ried in  any  other  fpot  to  the  fame  excefs  of  cor- 
ruption. Among  the  various  paffions  which  have 
there  been  indulged  with  the  moft  licentious  free- 
dom, that  of  gaming  has  always  been  mofl  de- 
ft ru£l:ive  in  its  confequences. 

Though  it  is  prohibited  by  law  to  carry  a 
poniard,  yet  the  meftees,  free  negroes,  or  ilaves, 
are  feldom  without  one.  Thus  it  is  that  every 
week,  and  almod  every  day,  is  marked  by  alTafli- 
nation.  The  abufe  of  thofe  afylums,  v/hlch  fe- 
cure  impunity  to  fuch  horrid  acls,  is  the  princi- 
pal caufe  of  thefe  diilurbances.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  excefs  of  the  evil  will  point  out  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  a  remedy. 

The  mother-country  continually  imputes  to  this 
depravity  of  manners  the  ruin  of  thofe  gold  and 
filver  mines  that  were  opened  at  the  time  of  the 
conqueft,  and  the  neglefl  of  thofe  that  have  been 

fmce 
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^  ^ J^  ^  iince  gradually  difcovered.  The  province,  it  is 
** — ^r-^  afTerted,  might  apply  to  this  kind  of  induftry 
with  fo  much  the  more  fuccefs,  as  it  is  better 
peopled  with  Indians  and  Spaniards  than  any  other 
country  of  the  new  world,  and  derives  from  it- 
felf  prodigious  plenty  of  excellent  provilions, 
which  in  other  parts  muft  be  brought  from  a  great 
diflance,  and  at  a  very  conliderable  expence.  Then 
this  country,  formerly  fo  opulent,  might  again 
rife  to  its  former  flate,  and  refume  a  luftre  which 
prejudice  and  the  turn  of  the  place  will  always 
prevent  its  deriving  from  its  own  agriculture  and 
manufaflures. 

The  Spaniards  born  at  Quito,  and  thofe  that 
are  fent  from  Europe  to  take  upon  themfelves  the 
government  of  it,  find  thefe  reproaches  ill  found- 
ed. Their  general  opinion  is,  that  the  mines  of 
this  province  are  not  fufEciently  rich  to  defray  the 
charge  of  working  them.  We  cannot  pretend  to 
decide  this  point.  Yet,  if  we  only  refle£l  on  the 
ardour  that  thefe  conquerors  have  always  mani- 
fefled  for  this  fpecies  of  riches,  which,  without  any 
labour  on  their  part,  coll:  them  nothing,  but  the 
blood  of  thofe  who  were  in  poflefTion  of  it,  we 
may  venture  to  conclude,  that  nothing  but  an  en- 
tire impoflibility,  founded  on  experience,  could 
determine  this  nation  to  deny  itfelf  the  purfuit  of 
its  natural  inclinations,  and  refill  the  urgent  feli- 
citations of  the  mother-country. 

The  province  of  Quito   has   endeavoured  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  of  its  mines  by  the  pro- 
duce of  its  manufaftures.     A  prodigious  quantity 
>  of  hats,  common  cloth,  light  fluffs,  and  baize,  is 

made 
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made  here.  Exclufive  of  its  home  confumptlonj  ^  ^J^  ^ 
it  exported  annually  for  a  long  time  to  the  amount  »^  ^ '  ^ 
of  five  or  fix  millions  of  livres^^.  With  this  aiTift- 
ance  it  has  been  enabled  to  pay  for  the  wines, 
brandies,  and  oils,  that  it  was  never  allowed  to 
draw  from  its  own  territory  5  for  the  dried  and 
falted  fifh  which  was  brought  from  the  coails  ;  for 
the  foap  which  is  made  at  Truxillo  from  the 
fat  of  goats,  which  have  exceedingly  multiplied 
there ;  for  the  iron  ufed  in  all  its  works  of  agri- 
culture ;  and  for  all  thofe  articles  of  luxury  it  w^as 
fupplied  with  from  the  old  world.  This  traffic  has 
diminifhed  more  than  one  half.  At  all  times  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province  kept  up  the  pride  of 
dreffing  in  European  clcth,  known  throughout  all 
America  by  the  name  of  the  cloth  of  Caflille. 
This  tafte  is  become  general  fince  the  regifter 
ihips  have  been  fubflituted  to  the  galleons.  The 
facility  of  being  continually  fupplied  with  thefe 
.{tuffs,  and  of  getting  them  at  a  lower  price,  has 
ruined  the  manufa^ures  of  Quito,  which  has  been 
reduced  to  extreme  wretchednefs. 

The  country  will  never  emerge  from  this  flate 
of  poverty  by  its  conneclions  with  Spain,  to  which 
it  furniflies  nothing  but  bark.  The  tree  which 
yields  this  famous  remedy  is  feldom  more  thaa 
two  toifes  and  a  half  high ;  its  trunk  and  branches 
are  of  a  proportional  thicknefs  :  it  grows  in  forefls 
promifcuoufly  amongft  many  other  plants,  and  is 
propagated  by  feeds  which  fall  to  the  ground  of 
themfelves.     The  only  valuable  part  of  it  is  its 

^  On  zn  average  about  240,000  L 
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BOOK    bark,  which  is  no  otherwife  prepared  than  by 

.  ^^^'   i   drying  it.     The  thickefl  was  always  preferred,  till 

fome  accurate  experiments  made  in  England,  and 

frequently  repeated,  have  fnewn  that  the  thinneft 

bark  was  the  moft  efficacious. 

It  Was  long  believed  that  the  bark  tree  was 
only  found  on  the  territory  of  Loxa,  a  town 
that  was  founded  in  1546  by  captain  Alonfo  de 
Mercadlllo.  That  which  was  in  the  higheft  efli- 
niation  grew  two  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  this  plac6 
on  the  mountain  of  Cajanuma;  and  it  is  not  more 
than  fifty  years  ago  that  fome  merchants  endea- 
voured to  prove  by  certiiicates,  that  the  bark 
which  they  fold  came  from  this  famous  place. 
This  medicine  has  lately  been  difcovered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Riobamba,  Cuenca,  and  fome 
other  countries,  all  in  the  province  of  Quito. 

The  bark  was  known  at  Rome  in  1639.     The 

jefuits,  who  had  brought  it  thither,   diftributed 

it  gratis  to  the  poor,  and  fold  it  at  an  exorbitant 

price  to  the  rich.     The  year  following,  John  de 

Vega,  phyfician  to  a  vice-queen  of  Peru,  who  had 

experienced  the  falutary  effe6is  of  it,  eftabliihed  it 

in  Spain  at  an  hundred  crowns  a  pound  *.     This 

remedy  foon  acquired  great  reputation,  which  it 

maintained  till  the  inhabitants  of  Loxa,  not  being 

able   to  fupply  the  demands  that  were  made  on 

them,  thought  of  mixing  other  barks  with  that 

which  there  was  fb  much  demand  for.    This  fraud 

diminiihed  the  confidence  that  had  been  placed  in 

the  bark,  and  confequently  it^  price.     The  mea- 

*  About  xzl 
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fures,  which  the  court  of  Madrid  employed  to 
remedy  fo  dangerous  an  impofition,  were  not  en- 
tirely fuccefsful.  The  late  difcoveries  mufl  have 
rendered  this  produdtion  fo  common,  that  it  does 
not  appear  probable  that  it  will  be  adulterated  any 
more. 

It  is  a  generally  received  opinion,  that  the  na- 
tives of  the  country  very  antiently  knew  the  ufe  of 
the  bark.  It  is  faid,  that  they  infufed  it  a  whole 
day  in  water,  and  gave  the  liquor  to  a  fick  man  to 
drink  without  the  grounds.  The  fear  of  revealing 
fo  falutary  a  remedy  to  the  Spaniards^  their  tyrants, 
made  them  renounce  it  themfelves.  They  had  fo 
thoroughly  lod  the  remembrance  of  it,  that  they 
imagined  it  was  ufed  in  Europe  only  for  dying. 
Juffieu,  a  French  botaniil,  informed  them  of  the 
contrary  about  thirty  years  ago.  He  taught  them 
to  diftinguifli  the  indifferent  fort  of  bark  from  the 
good,  and  from  the  m.o(l  excellent  of  its  kind  5 
and  accufi:omed  them  ,to  have  recourfe,  as  we  have^ 
to  its  fpecific  virtue  in  intermitting  fevers. 

These  people  have  not  paid  the  fame  attention 
to  the  advice  of  intelligent  perfons  who  were  de- 
firous  of  perfuading  them  to  cultivate  cochineal » 
This  is  found,  in  certain  countries  of  the  province, 
fimilar  in  every  refpe^l  to  the  cochineal  of  New 
Spain.  It  is  employed  in  the  m3nufa£l;ures  of 
Loxa  and  Cuen^a  ;  to  which  circumflance  may  be 
afcribed  the  f?Jiperiorlty  of  their  (luffs  and  carpets 
to  thofe  of  Quito,  where  it  is  not  ufed.  If  the 
Spaniards  can  ever  be  rouzed  from  their  ina£^ivity 
to  purfue  this  fpecies  of  induflrv,  they  will  open 
to  themfelves  a  new  branch  of  commerce  with 
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Europe,  which  they  may  enlarge,  if  they  pleafe, 
by  the  produce  of  cinnamon* 

Towards  the  eaflern  fide  of  the  Cordeleras  arc 
fituated  the  countries  of  Qpixos  and  Macas^  which 
were  fubdued  in  1 559,  and  annexed  to  the  province 
of  Quito.  There  are  only  fome  fcattered  and 
mlferable  villages  there.  The  firft  of  thefe  couu' 
tries  was  never  of  any  ufe  to  the  mother  country  ; 
and  the  fecond  hath  ceafed  to  be  fo^  fince  the  in- 
furre£lion  of  the  Indians  hath  occafioned  the  rich 
mines,  which  had  been  opened  there,  to  be  abart- 
doned.  Both  produce  cinnamon,  which  is  in 
common  ufe  in  Peru,  and  which  might  be  much 
further  extended,  if  proper  attention  were  bellowed 
upon  the  cultivation  of  it. 

Till  the  province  of  Quito  fliall  avail  itfelf  of 
its  own  natural  advantages,  the  riches  of  New 
Grenada  are  limited  to  the  metals  of  Popayan  and 
Chaco,  two  provinces  that  were  conquered  in  1536. 
The  barrennefs  of  thefe  countries  at  fod:  induced 
the  Spaniards  to  form  no  very  favourable  opinion 
of  their  acquifition.;  but  fome  important  difcoveries 
foon  (lamped  a  value  on  them.  Gold  mines  were 
found,  which  are  fo  much  the  more  advantageous^, 
as  the  working  of  them  is  Eeither  expenfive,,  dif- 
ficult, nor  hazardous. 

The  ore  is  fcattered  and  mixed  with  the  earth; 
and  gravel  i  this  mixture  is  conveyed  into  a  large 
refervoir,  where  it  is  pounded  till  the  Mghtefl  parts 
efcape  from  the  refervoir  by  a  pipe  which  ferves  to- 
carry  off  the  water.  Then  the  workmen  take  the 
feeavy  matter,  that  is  to  fay,  the  fand  and  ore 
which  reraaiaat  the  bottom^  and  put  it  into  wooden 

buckets^ 
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buckets,  which  they  turn  circularly  with  a  quick  ^  ^{^  K 
and  uniform  motion.  They  change  the  water, 
and  continue  to  feparate  the  light  matter  from  the 
heavy.  At  laft  there  remains  at  the  bottom  of 
thefe  tubs  nothing  but  gold  cleared  of  all  the  ex- 
traneous bodies  with  which  it  had  been  combined. 
It  is  generally  found  in  dull:,  fometimes  in  grains 
of  different  lizes.  The  fame  operation  is  repeated 
in  the  fecond  and  third  refervoirs,  that  are  placed 
under  the  firft  to  receive  the  light  parts  of  the  gold 
that  may  have  been  carried  away  from  the  firft 
bafon  by  the  running  of  the  water.  Some  of  the 
workmen  are  employed  in  wafliing  it,  while  others 
dig  up  the  ore  and  carry  it  away.  The  labour  is 
never  interrupted. 

These  works  are  carried  on  by  about  eight 
thoufand  blacks.  Thefe  flaves,  who  are  never 
employed  in  mines  of  any  depth,  becaufe  the  cold 
there  kills  them,  are  referved  for  thofe  which  are 
near  the  furface  of  the  earth.  They  may  every 
where  be  employed  without  endangering  their  life: 
they  are  preferred  to  the  Indians,  who  have  lefs  ca- 
pacity and  llrength  than  they  have,  and  efpecially 
lefs  of  that  good-will  which  gives  ftrength  and 
capacity.  It  is  univerfally  the  cuflcm  in  Popayan 
and  Chaco,  that  they  deliver  every  day  to  their 
mafter  a  certain  portion  of  gold  ;  what  they  can 
colledl  above  this  quantity  belongs  to  themfelves, 
as  well  as  what  they  find  on  thofe  days  that  are 
confecrated  to  religion  and  reft,  on  which  they  are 
the  raafters  of  their  lelfure-time,  on  condition  that 
during  the  fetlival  they  maintain  themfelves.  This 
agreement  puts  the  moil  laborious,  the  moft  frugal, 
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BOOK     and  the  mofl:  happy  among  them  in  a  condition 

.     /  V    of  purchafingfooner  or  later  their  liberty.     Then 

they  intermix  in  marriage  with  the  Spaniards  •,  and 

the  two  nations  now  form  only  one  aad  the  fame 

people. 

The  produce  of  their  induftry  is  carried  to 
Fe.  Santa  Fe  of  Bogota,  which  was  built  in  1536  by 

Gonfalvo  Ximenes  de  Quefeda  in  a  place  where 
he  arrived  from  the  north  fea  by  the  river  of  Mag- 
delena,  precifely  at  the  fame  time  as  Sebaftian  de 
Benalcazar  came  there  from  Popayan.  Some  vio- 
lent conteils  immediately  arofe  concerning  the 
boundaries  between  thefe  two  conquerors,  which 
terminated  in  favour  of  Quefeda.  The  city  which 
he  had  built  became  the  capital  of  the  new  king- 
dom of  Grenada,  where  in  procefs  of  time  were 
formed  the  towns  of  Marcquitta,  Pampeluna,  To- 
cayma,  and  fome  others  lefs  confiderable. 

This  colony  was  indebted  for  its  firfl  profperity 
to  the  emerald,  a  precious  flone,  which  is  tranf- 
parent  and  of  a  green  colour,  and  which  has  no 
greater  degree  oi  hardnefs  than  the  rock  cryflaL 

Some  countries  of  Europe  furnifh  emeralds,  but 
they  are  of  a  very  imperfecl  kind,  and  in  little 
eilimation. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  believed  that  emeralds  of 
a  bright  green  came  from  the  Eafl  Indies,  and  it 
is  on  this  account  that  they  have  been  called  ori- 
ental. Th'is  opinion  has  been  reje6led,  fmce  il 
has  been  found  impoinble  to  tejl  the  places  where 
they  were  formed.  It  is  now  certain  that  Afia  has 
never  fold  us  any  of  thefe  jewels,  except  what  ilie 
herfelf  had  received  from  the  new  world. 

I  These 
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These  beautiful  emeralds  belong  certainly  to  ^  yji^ 
America  alone.  The  fir  ft  conquerors  of  Peru  * — , — ' 
found  a  great  quantity  of  them,  Vvhich  they  broke 
on  anvils,  from  a  perfuafion  they  had  that  they 
would  not  break  if  they  were  line.  This  lofs  be- 
came the  more  fenfibly  felt  through  the  impof- 
fibility  of  difcovering  the  mine  from  whence  the 
Iiacas  had  drawn  fo  much  treafure.  The  moun- 
tains of  New  Granada  at  iaft  fupplied  this  defi- 
ciency;  they  furnifhed  a  great  quantity  of  emeralds, 
which  were  carried  to  Europe,  from  whence  they 
were  diffufed  throughout  the  whole  world. 

The  Spaniih  hiflorians  fpeak  with  enthufiafm 
of  the  emeralds  and  metals  which  this  colony 
originally  furnifhed.  Some  make  the  produce 
amount  to  fums  which  would  even  aftonifh  perfons 
who  have  the  greateit  propenfity  to  the  marvellous. 
Exaggeration,  perhaps,  has  never  been  carried  fo 
far.  If  the  fabulous  reports  that  were  raifed  had 
only  been  approaching  to  the  truth,  the  colonifis 
would  have  multiplied  in  proportion  to  their  riches, 
as  it  hath  happened  in  all  the  fettlements  the  opu- 
lence of  v;hich  has  never  been  doubtful.  This 
populoufnefs  does  not  exift,  and  no  eera  can  be 
alledged  in  which  there  were  any  remarkable 
emigrations. 

Let  this  be  as  it  may,  thefe  countries,  which  are 
fuppofed  formerly  to  have  been  fo  renowned,  are 
fallen  into  the  greateft  obfcurity  :  if  Santa  Fe  has 
in  fome  degree  been  refcued  from  oblivion,  it  does 
not  derive  this  advantage  from  its  produdions, 
which  are  reduced  to  a  fmall  quantity  of  tobacco,  of 
an  indifferent  quality,  that  is  difpofed  of  in  the  in- 
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BOOK    land  country  ;  to  a  little  corn,  which  ferves  to  fup- 
I.  ply  Carthagena  with  provifion  of  this  kind  ;  and 

to  a  fmall  number  of  emeralds,  and  a  litde  quan- 
tity of  gold,  furnilhed  by  the  valley  of  Neyva. 
The  attention  flill  beftowed  upon  it  is  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  happinefs  it  has  of  being  the  feat  of 
government,  the  center  of  all  bufinefs,  and  the 
mart  of  the  riches  of  Popayan  and  Chaco. 

These    riches   are  carried  on   mules  for  five 
hundred  leagues,  and  embarked  at  Honde  on  the 
,  ,  river  of  Magdalena,  upon  fmall  vefTels.     After  a 

few  days  failing,  they  enter  into  a  channel  formed 
by  nature,  and  enlarged  about  the  middle  of  the 
laft  century,  which  brings  them  to  Carthagena.  la 
the  feafons  when  thi's  channel  is  without  water, 
and  through  tlie  negligence  of  government  it  v/ill 
foon  be  without  it  in  all  feafons,  the  voyage  is  car- 
ried on  upon  the  river,  till  they  arrive  at  three 
days  journey  from  this  celebrated  town,  which  they 
afterwards  travel  to  by  land. 

^^c^^h^  The    place   Vv^here  Carthagena   is   at   prefent 

gena.  fituated,  was  difcovtred  in  1502  by  Baflidas,  who 

^vvould  have  fettled  there,  if  he  had  not  been  re- 
pulfed  by  the  favages.  Several  adventurers,  who 
followed  his  footfleps,  experienced  the  fame  refin- 
ance. Ar  lad  Heredia  appeared  in  1527,  with  a 
force  fufficicnt  to  reduce  them.  He  built  and 
peopled  the  town. 

T.iE  prolperity  of  this  fetdement  drew  thither 
in  1 544  fome  French  pirates,  who  pillaged  it.  In 
1585  it  was  burnt  by  the  celebrated  Drake.  Poin- 
tis  look    it  and  ranfomed  it  in  1697.     Admiral 
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Vernon  was  obliged  in  1 741  to  raife  the  iicge  of  it,  ^  ^0  K 
though  he  had  undertaken  it    with   twenty-five    «    ,  /  ,,^ 
fliips  of  the  line,  fix  fire-lhips,  two  bomb-ketches, 
and  as  many  land  forces  as  were  fuiEcient  to  con* 
quer  all  America. 

After  fo  many  revolutions,  Carthagena  now 
fubfifts  in  fplendour  in  a  pen  in  fu  la  of  fand,  which 
is  joined  to  the  continent  only  by  two  narrow  necks 
of  land,  the  broaJeil:  of  v/hich  is  not  thirty-five 
toifes.  Its  fortifications  are  regular.  Nature  has 
placed  at  a  little  diflance  a  hill  of  tolerable  height, 
on  which  the  citadel  of  St.  Lazarus  has  been  built. 
In  time  of  peace  thefe  works  are  defended  by  a 
garrifon  of  between  fix  and  feven  hundred  men. 
The  town  is  one  of  the  befl  built,  the  moft  regular 
and  befl  difpofed,  of  any  in  the  new  world.  It  may 
contain  twenty-five  thoufand  fouls.  Of  this  num- 
ber the  Spaniards  form  the  fixth  part;  the  negroes, 
Indians,  and  feveral  races  compofed  of  mixtures 
of  an  infinite  variety,  make  up  the  remainder. 

This  mixture  is  more  common  at  Carthagena 
than  in  the  other  Spanifh  colonies.  A  multitude 
of  adventurers  without  employment,  without  for* 
tune,  and  without  recommendations,  are  continually 
reforting  to  this  place*  In  a  country  where  they 
are  totally  unknown,  no  citizen  can  venture  to 
repofe  any  confidence  in  their  fervices ;  they  are 
deflined  to  fubfift  wretchedly  on  the  alms  of  the 
convents,  and  to  lie  in  the  corner  of  a  fquare,  or 
at  the  gate  of  a  church.  If  the  aiflidtions  they  ex-. 
perience  in  this  miferable  flate  bring  fome  violent 
difeafe  upon  them,  they  are  commonly  afTilled  by 
lh«?  free  negro  women,  whofe  care  and  kindnefs 
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they  requite  by  marrying  them.  Such  who  have 
not  the  happinefs  of  being  in  a  lituation  dreadful 
enough  to  excite  the  compaffion  of  the  women, 
are  obliged  to  retire  to  fome  village,  to  live  there 
by  cultivating  the  ground,  and  reaping  the  fruit 
pf  their  labours ;  which  the  haughty  lazinefs  of  the 
inhabitant  coniiders  as  the  utmoil  ignominy.  In 
reality,  indolence  is  carried  fo  far,  that  men  and 
women  who  are  wealthy  feldom  quit  their  ham- 
mocks, aod  that  but  for  a  little  time. 

Two  celebrated  Spaniards  have  judged  the  cli- 
mate to  be  one  of  the  principal  caufes  of  this  in^ 
aflivity.     The  heat  is  exceflive  and  continual  at 
Carthagena.     The  torrents  of  water,  which  are 
incelTantly  pouring  down  from  the  month  of  May 
to  November,  have  this  peculiarity,  that  they  never 
cool  the  air,  which  Is  fometimes  a  litd®  moderated 
in  the  dry  fealbn  by   the  north-eaft  winds.     The 
night  is  as  hot  a?  the  day.     An  nabitual  perfpira- 
tion  gives  the  inhabitants  the  pale  and  livid  colour 
of  fickly  perfons.     Even  when  they  are  in  perfe^l 
health  their  motions   partake  of  the  fofcnefs  of 
the  climate,  which  evidently  relaxes  their  fibres. 
This  indolence  manlfefls  itfelf  even  in  their  words, 
which  are  always  uttered  llowly,  and  with  a  low 
voice.    Thofe  who  come  hither  from  Europe  pre- 
ferve  their  frefh  complexions  and  plumpnefs  three 
or  four  months.     They  afterwards  lofe  both,  by 
falling  into  inceffant  fweats. 

Thi  s  Hate  is  the  fore-runner  of  an  evil  ilill  more 
dreadful,  but  the  nature  of  which  is  little  known. 
It  is  conjeclured  that  fome  perfons  are  afFe£led 
with  it  from  catching  cold^  others  from  indigeftion. 
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It  manifefls  itfelf  by  vomiting,  accompanied  with  book 
fo  violent  a  delirium,  that  the  patient  muft  be    v    „.^  ' , ,  ,< 
confined,  to  prevent  him  from  tearing  himielf  to 
pieces.     He  often  expires  in  the  mid  ft  of  thefe 
agitations,  which  feldom  laft  above  three  or  four 
days.     Thofe  who  have  efcaped  this  danger  at 
firft,  run  no  rifque  for  the  future.    We  are  affurcd 
from  the  teftimony  of  men  of  underflanding,  that 
even  upon  their  return  to  Garth agena,  after  a  long 
abfence,  they  have  nothing  to  fear. 
■  This  town  and  its  territory  exhibit  the  fpe£l:acle 
of  a  hideous  leprofy,  which  indifcriminately  at- 
tacks both  natives  and  ftrangers.     The  philofo- 
phers,  who  have  attempted  to  afcribe  this  cala- 
mity to  the  eating  of  pork,  have  not  confidered 
that  this  diftemper  is  unknown  in  the  other  coun- 
tries of  America,  where  this  kind  of  food  is  not 
lefs  common.     To  prevent   the  progrefs  of  this 
diftemper,  an  hof!')ital  has  been  founded  in  the 
country-     All  perlons  who  are  fuppofed  to  be  at- 
tacked with  it  are  (hut  up  here,  without  diftindtion 
of  fex,  rank,  or  age.     The  benetit  of  fo  wife  an 
eftablifliment  is  loft   through  the  avarice  of  the 
governors,  who,  without  being  deterred  by  the 
danger  of  fpreading  the  difeafe,  luiTer  the  poor  to 
go  in  and  out  to  beg.     Thus  it  is  that  the  number 
of  the  fick  is  fo  great,  that  the  inclofure  of  the 
dwelling  is  of  an  immenfe  extent.      Every  one 
there  enjoys  a  little  fpot  of  ground  that  is  marked 
out  for  him  on  his  admifTion.     There  he  builds  an 
abode  fuitable  to  his  fortune,   where  he  lives  in 
tranquillity  to  the  end  of  his  davs,  which  are  often 
long,  though  unhappy.     This  diforder  fo  power- 
fully 
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^  vi?  ^  ^"^^^^  Excites  that  paffion  which  is  the  ftrongeft 
^  I  J  of  all  others,  that  it  has  been  judged  neceffary  to 
permit  marriage  to  fuch  as  are  aflli£i:ed  with  it. 
This  is,  perhaps,  increafmg  the  paffion  by  in- 
creafing  the  means  of  fatisfying  it.  Thefe  defires 
appear  to  be  irritated  by  the  very  gratification  of 
them,  they  increafe  by  their  very  remedies,  and 
are  reproduced  by  each  other.  The  wretchednefs 
of  beholding  this  ardent  difeafe,  which  infedls  the 
blood,  perpetuated  in  the  children,  hath  given 
way  to  the  dread  of  other  diforders  that  are,  per- 
haps, chimerical. 

If  we  were  lefs  acquainted  with  the  negligent 
difpofition  of  the  Spaniards,  we  might  perfuade 
them  to  make  an  experiment,  which,  probably, 
would  be  attended  with  fuccefs.  There  are  fome 
people  in  Africa  that  are  fituated  nearly  under  the 
fame  latitude,  who  have  a  cuftom  of  rubbing  the 
body  with  an  oil  that  is  expreffed  from  the  fruit 
of  a  tree  that  is  like  the  palm.  This  oil  is  of  a 
difagreeable  fmell,  but  has  the  falutary  property 
of  flopping  the  pores  of  the  ikin,  and  checking 
the  fweats  which  the  heat  of  the  climate  would 
render  exceffive,  efpecially  during  three  months  of 
the  year,  in  which  a  dreadful  calm  affli61s  thefe 
countries.  If  a  fimilar  method  were  tried  at  Car- 
thagena,  perhaps  the  leprofy  might  be  retrained, 
or  even  totally  abolifhed.  We  know  that  thofe 
who  are  attacked  with  this  difeafe  perfpire  no 
longer,  and  that  their  ikin  is  hard  and  fcaly. 
Would  it  be  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  found 
phiiofophy,  to  attribute  it  to  too  copious  a  per- 
fpiration,  which  impoveriflies  the  fibres  of  the 
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fkin,  and  renders  them  incapable  of  performing 
their  fundions  ?  The  ufe  of  an  oil  or  greafe  fit  to 
diminifti  this  extreme  degree  of  perfpiration,  and 
at  the  fame  time  prevent  its  total  fuppreflion, 
feems  to  be  the  method  indicated  by  nature  to 
guard  againft  the  calamity  we  are  now  fpeaking  of. 

Notwithstanding  this  diftemper,  the  badnefs 
of  the  climate,  and  many  other  inconveniences, 
Spain  hath  always  fhewed  a  great  predilection  for 
Carthagena,  on  account  of  its  harbour,  one  of  the 
befl  that  is  known.  It  is  two  leagues  in  extent, 
and  has  a  deep  and  excellent  bottom.  There  is 
lefs  agitation  there,  than  on  the  moil  calm  river. 
The  paifage  to  it  formerly  was  folely  by  the  canal 
of  Bocca  Chica.  This  was  fo  narrow,  that  only 
one  velTel  could  pafs,  without  being  expofed  to 
the  crofs  batteries  of  forts  erefled  on  both  fides. 
The  Englifh  in  1741  having  deilroyed  the  fortifi- 
cations that  defended  this  pafiage,  it  was  Ihut  up 
by  the  Spaniards.  An  antient  canal  was  opened, 
which  was  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  will 
not  be  eafy  for  an  enemy's  fquadron  to  force  it. 
This  is  the  way  by  which  all  veiTels  now  enter 
into  the  harbour. 

At  the  time  that  the  trade  of  Peru  was  carried 
on  by  the  galleons,  thefe  veflels  failed  to  Cartha- 
gena before  they  went  to  Porto  Bello,  and  vifited 
it  again  on  their  return.  In  the  firft  voyage, 
they  depofited  the  merchandife  that  was  neceflary 
for  the  interior  provinces,  and  received  the  price 
of  it  in  the  fecond.  This  arrangement  difpleafed 
the  merchants  of  Lima,  who  pretended  that,  when 
they  came  back  from  the  fair,  they  found  all  their 

country 
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^  ^^  ^   country  provided  with  the   fame    things   which 
>.     /   J   they  had  been  to  fetch  at  a  great  diftance.     They 
petitioned,   and   they  obtained   that  Carthagena 
fhould  not  be  flocked  till  after  Porto  Bdlo. 

By  this  reflrid:ion  the  provinces  of  Santa  Fe, 
Popayan,  and  Quito,  were  reduced,  either  to 
draw  at  a  great  expence  and  with  great  hazard 
what  they  wanted  from  the  fair  itfelf,  or  to  con- 
tent themfeives  with  the  refufe  of  it.  This  ar- 
rangement, which  continued  feveral  years,  was 
extremely  difpleafmg  to  them.  In  1730  a  fcheme 
was  devifed,  which  feemed  proper  to  reconcile  the 
differences.  It  was  agreed  that  things  fliould  be 
re-eftabliihed  on  the  old  footing;  but  that  at  the 
arrival  of  <he  galleons  the  traffic  of  European 
goods  fhould  ceafe  between  the  two  vice-royalties. 
Spain  had  not  yet  made  fufficient  progrefs  in  the 
knowledge  of  political  oeconomy,  to  be  fenfible 
how  far  fuch  a  regulation  was  contrary  to  reafon 
and  to  her  interefl. 

The  fuppreiTion  of  the  galleons  made  no  change 
in  this  matter.  The  veflels  which  fucceffively 
come  to  Carthagena,  10  fupply  New  Grenada  with 
provifions,  do  not  annually  carry  away  above  five 
millions  *.  Thofe  who  know  that  there  is  more 
than  double  this  fum  coined  in  the  mint  of  Santa 
Fe,  the  only  money  that  exifts  in  the  country 
iince  that  of  Popayan  was  fupprelfed,  and  who 
cannot  alfo  be  ignorant  that  all  the  gold  which  the 
'  mines  produce  cannot  polTibly  be  coined  there, 
will  be  amazed  at  the  fmallnefs  of  thefe  returns. 
But  their  ailonifhment  will  ceafe,   if  they  conlider 

*  Not  quite  219,000]. 
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the  quantity  of  gold  that  is  fraudulently  exported. 
Smuggling  is  carried  on  in  feveral  places  on  the 
coaft.     The  riches  of  Chaco  are  chiefly  conveyed 
away  by  the  river  of  Atrato,  which  falls  into  the 
gulph  of  Darien;   and  thofe  of  Popayan  by  the 
different  mouths  of  the  Magdalena,    which  it  is 
impoflible  to  guard.     Spain  will  never  fucceed  in 
breaking  thefe  fmuggling  connections,  unlefs  fhe 
abandons  her  former  prejudices.    A  more  rational 
fyftem  would  not  only  fecure  to  her  the  treafures 
ihe  is  likely  to  lofe,   but  would  alfo  give  a  new 
value  to  the  only  lands  of  the  viceroyalty  that  are 
cultivated  with  emolument  to  the  mother-country. 
Between  the  rivers  of  Magdalena  and  Oroono- 
ko  is  a  long  fuccefhon  of  coafts  which  occupy  an 
immenfe  fpace.   Thefe  were  difcovered  in  1499  by 
Ojeda,  John  de  la  Cafas,  and  Amerlcus  Vefputius, 
who  landed  with  four  fliips  at  a  place  which  they 
called  Venezuela,    from   the  refemblance    it  ap- 
peared to  them  to  have  with  Venice.     The  fettle- 
ments  which  thefe  adventurers  and  their  followers 
attempted  on  the  continent,  were  not  formed  with 
the  fame   eafe  as  thofe  in  the  iilands.     The  la- 
vages,  who  were  accuftomed  to  make  war  upon 
one  another,  refifled  them  with  a  degree  of  oppo- 
iition  that  was  foraetiraes  obftinate.     At  lad  thefe 
fmall  detached  nations,  which  by  their  natural  dif- 
pofition,  or  the  ftate  of  war  they  lived  in,  had  rare- 
ly any  fixed  abode,   took  the  refolution  eiiher  of 
removing  themfeives  far  back  into  the  inland  coun- 
tries, or  of  fubmitting. 

A  CONSIDERABLE  number  of  fmall  towns  were 
then  built,  the  moH  famous  of  which  were  Cu- 
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BOOK  mana,  Caraccas,  Verina,  Coro,  Maracaybo,  and 
V  y  /  Saint  Martha.  In  the  territory  of  fome  of  thefe 
were  found  mines  of  gold,  which  at  flrft  were 
worked.  Their  produce  in  the  beginning  was 
pretty  confiderable;  bur  this  fuccefs  was  only  tran- 
fitory.  Whether  this  arofe  from  there  being  little 
gold  in  them,  or^  as  is  moil  probable,  that  mofl  of 
them  were  only  the  branches  of  mines,  it  foon  be- 
came neceffary  to  abandon  them.  In  the  fettle- 
ments  that  were  deftitute  of  mines,  the  Spaniards, 
thirfting  after  gold  and  blood,  went  into  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  country  to  maffacre  the  Indians, 
or  wreft  from  them  what  they  had  collefted  of  that 
valuable  fand  in  their  rivers,  in  order  to  compofe 
various  ornaments  of  it.  The  laft  refource  of  thefe 
defperate  men  was  to  make  Haves,  in  order  to  ex- 
port them  into  the  iflands  that  their  barbarity  had 
depopulated. 

La  Casas  was  incenfed  at  this  horrible  con- 
du61:.  In  151 9,  he  propofed  to  form  a  colony  on 
this  coaft,  in  which  no  one  fhould  be  able  to  fettle 
but  with  his  confent.  His  colonifts  were  to  be 
cloathed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  make  it  believed 
that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  nation  which  had 
'rendered  itfelf  fo  odious.  Their  apparel  was  to 
be  white,  with  a  crofs  of  the  fame  colour,  and 
nearly  the  figure  of  that  of  Calatrava.  He  affirm- 
ed, that  with  thefe  kind  of  knights,  and  with 
miffionarles  inflruaed  by  himfelf,  he  (hould  be 
able,  without  war,*  violence,  or  llavery,  to  form 
conne6i:ions  with  the  favages,  to  civilize  them, 
to  eftablifh  agriculture,  and  even  to  work  the 
mines  that  might  be  difcovered.  His  ambition 
y  was 
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was  confined  to  obtaining  for  his  expence  the 
twelfth  of  what  the  government  (hould  drav/  from 
the  countries  whofe  felicity  he  thus  anxioully 
ftudied. 

This  plan  was  too  favourable  to  mankind  not 
to  be  rejected.  The  ambitious,  who  govern  flates 
and  nations,  confider  them  as  mere  objects  of 
trade,  and  treat  as  chimerical  every  thing  that 
tends  to  the  improvem.ent  and  happiners  of  the 
human  fpecies.  Charles  V.  mortgaged  the  pro- 
vince of  Venezuela,  fituated  in  the  midft  of  the 
Goaft  we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  to  the  family  of  the 
Welfers.  Thefe  rich  m.erchants  of  Ausburg  in 
1528  fent  thither  four  hundred  and  fourfcore 
Germans,  who  in  avarice  and  ferocity  furpaifed  all 
perfons  that  had  before  appeared  in  the  new  world* 
Hiftory  accufes  them  of  having  malTacred  or 
eaufed  to  be  deftroyed  a  million  of  Indians.  Their 
tyranny  ended  by  a  horrible  cataflrophe,  and  they 
were  never  replaced.  It  was  confidered  as  a  hap- 
pinefs,  that  the  country  which  they  had  laid  walle 
fhould  return  under  the  Spanifli  dominion. 

Unfortunately  the  fcenes  of  horror,  which 
the  Germans  had  exhibited,  were  renewed  by 
Carjaval,  who  was  appointed  to  the  government 
of  this  unhappy  country.  This  moniler,  it  is 
true,  loft  his  head  on  a  fcafFold  ;  but  the  punifh- 
ment  did  not  recall  from  the  grave  the  viflims 
be  had  facrificed.  The  depopulation  was  fo  com- 
plete, that  in  1550  a  gre^t  number  of  negroes 
were  imported  from  Africa,  on  whom  the  hopes 
of  an  unbounded  profperity  were  founded.  The 
habit  of  tyranny  made  the  Spaniards  treat  thefe 
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flaves  with  fuch  feverity,  that  they  revolted.  Their 
rebellions  furniflied  a  pretext  for  maflacring  all 
the  males,  and  this  colony  once  more  became  a 
defert,  in  which  the  aihes  of  negroes,  Spaniards, 
Indians,  and  Germans,  were  intermixed.  Vene- 
zuela fell  again  into  that  total  oblivion  which  alfo 
involved  the  provinces  that  are  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Oroonoko  and  the  Magdalena,  though  the  ex- 
tent, excellence,  and  variety  of  their  foil,  might 
have  invited  the  mother  country  to  derive  feveral 
productions  from  them,  and  for  the  mofl:  part 
very  rich  ones.  The  center  of  this  extenfive  coaft 
is  employed  in  cultivating  cocoa. 

The  cocoa-tree  is  of  a  middling  fize,  and  is 
propagated  from  feeds,  which  are  fown  at  certain 
diilances.  When  it  begins  to  fhoot,  it  divides 
into  three,  four,  five,  or  fix  trunks,  according 
to  the  vigour  of  the  root.  In  proportion  as  it 
grows,  its  branches,  which  are  always  very  far 
from  one  another,  bend  towards  the  earth*  Its 
leaves,  which  are  long  and  fmooth,  have  an  agree- 
able fmell,  terminate  in  a  point,  and  refemble, 
if  they  were  glolTy,  thofe  of  the  orange  treCo 
From  the  ftera,  as  well  as  from  the  branches,  rifes 
a  jonquil  flower,  the  piflil  of  which  contains  the 
husk  that  inclofes  the  fruit.  This  husk,  which  is- 
of  the  figure  of  a  melon,  and  is  pointed  and  di- 
vided into  portions  that  are  flrongly  marked, 
grows  to  the  length  of  about  fix  or  feven  inches, 
and  the  breadth  of  four  or  five,  and  inclofes  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  fmall  almonds.  It  is 
green  during  its  growth  ;  then  it  turns  yellow ; 
which  is  a  proof  that  its  fruit  begins  £0  have  feme 
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degree  of  firmnefs.     As  footi  as  it  acquires  the   B  00  k 
toloiir  of  deep  mulk,  it  muft  be  gathered^  and   v .  ■  ^  ',„.; 
dried  immediately.     Every  feed  of  the  cocoa  is 
found  inclofed  in  the  divifioris  of  the  membranes 
of  the  huik.      Two   crops   are  made    annually, 
which  are  equal  in  quality  aud  quantity. 

The  cocoa  tree,  which  begins  to  reward  the 
labour  of  the  cultivator  at  the  end  of  two  or  three 
years,  requires  a  moifl:  ground.  If  it  wants  water, 
it  produces  no  fruit,  withers,  and  dies.  A  fliade^ 
to  ftielter  it  continually  from  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
is  not  lefs  neceffary  to  it.  It  ought  to  be  furround- 
cd  with  ftrong  trees,  that  under  the  fhelter  of  them 
it  may  flourifh*  The  culture  it  further  requires  is 
neither  laborious  nor  expenfive.  It  is  fufficient  to 
extirpate  the  grafs  around  it>  which  would  de- 
prive it  of  its  nourilhment. 

Though  the  cocoa  tree  is  fuccefsfully  culti- 
vated in  feveral  countries  of  America,  and  even 
grows  naturally  in  others,  it  fucceeds  in  no  part 
of  it  fo  well  as  on  the  coaft  we  are  defcribing* 
All  the  parts  of  America  gather  a  little,  but  it 
only  becomes  an  important  object  on  the  territory 
of  Caraccas.  It  is  reckoned  that  the  crop  of  this 
valuable  fruit  produces  more  than  a  hundred 
thoufand  fanegas  of  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds 
each.  The  country  of  Santa  Fe  confumes  twenty 
thoufand ;  Mexico  a  little  more  ;  the  Canaries  a 
fmall  cargo ;  and  Europe  from  between  fifty  to 
iixty  thoufand.  The  cultivation  of  this  plant 
employs  ten  or  twelve  thoufand  negroes.  Such  of 
them,  who  in  procefs  of  time  have  obtained  their 
Vol.  if.  Q^q  liberty. 
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^^9r^  ^    liberty,  have  built  the  little  town  of  Nirva,  wher^ 
t     ^    _  i    they  will  not  admit  any  white  people. 

The  commerce  of  Caraccas,  tp  which  the  bay 
of  Guaira  at  two  leagues  from  it  ferves  for  a  har- 
bour, was  a  long  time  open  to  all  the  fubje£ls  of 
the  Spanifh  monarchy,  and  is  fo  ilill  to  the  Ame- 
ricans-    The  Europeans  are  not  fo  well  treated. 
In  1728,  a  company  was  formed  at  Saint  Seba? 
ilian,  which  obtained  an  exclulive  right  of  main- 
taining conne6lions  with   this   part   of    the   new 
world.     Four  or  five  fliips,  which  they  difpatch 
every  year,  fail   from  thence,   but  they  return  to 
Ca^iz.     The  fan  eg  a  of  cocoa,   which  feldcm  in 
the  colony  cofts  more  than  thirty-five  livres*,  that 
are  paid  in  merchandife,  is  delivered  in  Spain  at 
the  fixed  price  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
iivres  f.     There  is  no  price  fettled  for  the  little 
cotton,  indigo,  and  leather,  which  conie  from  this 
part  of  the  new  world. 
^  ,  V/hen  we  coofider  that  this  is  all  the  produce 

of  a  coafl  which  is  nine  hundred  leagues  long,  and 
twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  deep,  in  a  foil  very  often 
highly  fufceptible  of  cultivation-,  it  is  impofiible 
not  tol^e  feized  with  aftonifhment  and  uidignation. 
If  Spain  would  take  effectual  meafures  to  beflow 
marks  of  diftindtion  on  all  perfons  who  are  em- 
ployed In  ufefal  labours,  the  plunderers  who  now 
ucquire  at  Saint  Martha  a  miferable  iubfiflence  by 
fmuggUng  on  the  river  de  la  Hacha,  and  in  other 
places,  would  then  apply  themfelves  to  agricui-' 
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ture.     To  that  fpirit  of  deftrudion,  which  has  ^™^ 
hitherto  been  the  bafis  of  her  policy,  if  ilhe  would  ^     /    - 
fubftitute  the  principles  of  moderation  and  huma- 
nity, we  Ihould  then  behold  the  Motilones,  the 
Guajaros,  and  all  the  favages  that  furround  her 
back  fettlements,  or  who  intercept  their  commu- 
nication, haften  to  form  connections,  which  will 
become  neceflarily  and  reciprocally  ufeful.     Then 
the  provinces,  that  are  fituated  between  Magda- 
lena   and  Oroonoko,  will   rife  to  that  degree  of 
fplendor  for  which  they  are  deftined  by  nature. 
They  will  excel  in  rich  and  various  produflions  a 
great  number  of  colonies,  whofe  fertility  has  been 
celebrated  for  fo  long  a  time.     Thefe  imponant 
qbjefts  are  fo  evident,  that  it  would  be  ufelefs  to 
enlarge  upon  them  any  further.     We  Ihall  there- 
fore proceed  to  fpeak  of  Chili. 
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